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Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 
Secretary Armstrong, we are pleased to have you again before the 
committee today. I believe you are to give us a statement in regard 
to financial management in the Navy. You have been with us already 
for 2 or 3 days, so this is your fourth day. We are pleased to have 
you. 
How long have you been associated with the Navy, Mr. Secretary? 
Mr. Armstrrona. Since the 27th of May 1957, Mr. Chairman. | 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Mr. Manon. Will you put a little biographical sketch at this point 
in the record. 

Mr. ArmstrronG. Very well, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


BIoGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF J. SINCLAIR ARMSTRONG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE Navy (FrnancraAL MANAGEMENT) 


Mr. Armstrong was born in New York, N. Y., on October 15, 1915. He received 
a bachelor of arts degree from Harvard College in 1938 and a bachelor of laws 
degree from Harvard Law School in 1941. After passing the New York State 
bar examination in 1941, he moved to Chicago, IIl., in July 1941; was admitted 
to practice in [litois in that year, and. from 1941 to 1945 was associated with 
the law firm of Isham, Lincoln & Beale. From 1945 to 1946, he was on active 
duty in the United States Naval Reserve, assigned to the Office of the General 
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Counsel for the Department of the Navy in Washington, D. C. In 1946 he 
returned to Isham, Lincoln & Beale, becoming a partner of the firm in 1950, 
On July 16, 1953, ‘he took office as a member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for a term of office expiring June 5, 1958, and was designated Chair- 
man of the Commission on May 25, 1955. He has also served as the Commission’ 8 
delegate as a member of the President’s Conference on Administrative Procedure 
in 1954. Mr. Armstrong resigned from the Commission on May 27, 1957, and 
the next day assumed office as Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Financial 
Management). 

Mr. Manon. You were a practicing attorney before you came down 
here? 

Mr. Armstronc. Before I came to Washington; yes, sir. I am a 
member of the Illinois bar. 


ACTIVITIES OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


Mr. Manon. What have you done with your time chiefly since you 
have been with the Navy? Have you been studying the business 
methods, looking at procedures, visiting installations? What does a 
new Assistant Secretary of the Navy do in the early months of his 
service? I would be interested in knowing in a general way. 

Mr. Armstrone. Mr. Chairman, I would say 90 to 95 percent of 
my time since I came to the Department at the end of last May has 
been spent on developing this budget which is about to be presented 
to you, and struggling with the problems of expenditures in the 
Department of the Navy to which I shall refer briefly in my prepared 
remarks. The balance of the time has been spent on the two other 
aspects of the Comptroller’s shop, namely, accounting and auditing, 
and also in visiting, as much as | have been able to in the small time 
available, naval installations and activities. I have tried to spend 
2 or 3 days a month at naval activities, and to some extent in the fleet. 

I have not been able to be abroad except for one short visit to our 
training base down at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. I have visited a 
large number of naval installations, particularly installations involved 
in some of the production activities, for example, shipyards. 

Mr. Manon. Forgetting that you are now the representative of the 
Navy and recalling your attitudes when you were in private life, 
before entering Government service, what do you think of the situa- 
tion? What have you found? Have you been encouraged or dis- 
couraged or bewildered by what you have observed? 

Mr. Armstrrona. I have been tremendously pleased by many of 
the things I have seen, and displeased by some. For example, I have 
been particularly impressed and pleased with the work I have seen 
going on in the naval shipyards. I visited eight of them. I have 
personally inspected the construction work going on on our nuclear 
and conventional submarines, for example, in the Portsmouth Naval 
Shipyard and in the Mare Island Naval Shipyard. I have personally 
inspected the work on one of our CVA’s in the New York Naval 
Shipyard. I am pleased with the business methods which are being 
developed, particularly in regard to the control of costs in the ship- 
yards. 

I have also been extremely pleased and impressed with the training 
which is being given our personnel. For example, I have visited the 
service schools at Great Lakes and have been through the recruit 
training activities of the Navy in San Diego. I have also spent an 
aggregate of 4 days, both at Camp Lejeune and at Camp Pendleton. 
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I have been in the field with the troops in training at Camp Lejeune. 
I am tremendously impressed not only with the quality of training but 
the spirit and the indoctrination which is being given to our sailors 
and marines. 

I have also been in certain of our ships of different types. I have 
been on a day-long cruise in one of our nuclear submarines. I| have 
been flown off one of our training carriers off Pensacola and one of our 
carriers about to deploy off San Diego. I have flown in different 
types of aircraft, including our big carrier-based, attack carrier plane, 
the A3D. Iam tremendously impressed with the quality of the new 
modern planes with which our fleet is being equipped at the present 
time. 

There are some negative factors. There are some real problems in 
the Navy, particularly in the Shore Establishment, the supporting 
establishment. One of our problems, sir, is in the maintenance and 
operation area, because that is an area in which, at a time when we 
are trying to modernize and do the most we can in procurement, 
naturally there is a tendency to be tight on maintenance and operation. 

Then I have been troubled in certain areas by our housing problem. 
For example, the President’s budget document will reflect that the 
Army and Air Force are considerably ahead of the Navy in our 
Capehart housing program. 

Those are things which I consider to be extremely important on 
which we have to work hard. 

Does that give you an impression of the type of thing I have been 
trying to do? 

MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. Yes. Is it the implication of your last remarks that 
we probably are not doing enough in maintenance and operation? 

Mr. ArmsrronG. There is always a tendency to be tight on mainte- 
nance and operation. That has to be, in order to operate the estab- 
lishment in a period when you are trying to do the most you can in 
procurement. Again, these are questions of balance. Some things 
are being done which should be done. For example, some of the 
barracks out at Great Lakes are really in very shocking condition, 
but this is something the Navy is doing something about. Today 
there is a new barracks being built out there. That is fine. 

There is a situation in terms of barracks out in Camp Pendleton. 
We are impaled on a problem at Camp Pendleton and there is really 
nothing which can be done about it. You asked what was dis- 
couraging to me, and I have been extremely discouraged by the 
barracks at Camp Pendleton. I am sure the committee is familiar 
with the problem out there. There is a water problem which is very 
complicated. Important litigation is pending, and there really can 
be no solution to that problem at the present time. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT OF NAVY 


Mr. Manon. You have come in from outside the Navy. If you 
had found everything just about perfect, maybe you would be dis- 
posed to say, “Well, “T will get on back to my law practice or enter 
some other Government service. There is nothing much for me to 
do here.” If you have found something challenging which needs to 
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be done, it seems to me you would enjoy getting into the fight and 
trying to get something done. 

With that in your mind, what further comment would you make? 

Mr. Armstrona. Sir, I have not come directly to this position from 
the law practice. I have been in the Government for 4 years. There 
would be no inducement for me to be in the Navy at the present time 
were I not vitally interested in the national defense and in the part 
the Navy and the Marines play in national defense. 

Also, although I was never at sea, I served in the Navy during 
World War II, ‘and I have a very strong personal interest in the Navy. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you feel that the Navy has many 
problems with which you must deal? 

Mr. Armstronea. Yes, sir. 

One of the great problems, Mr. Chairman, of course is money, and 
that is one of the great problems throughout our Government today. 
The things we have to do in the Navy become progressively more 
difficult to do because of the problems of money. I consider the 
Financial Management Assistant Secretaryship to be an extremely 
important position because there is really nothing, really no activity, 
the Navy or the Marines can do which in some way or another does 
not become involved in the Financial Management Office because of 
the fact it has to be financed. 

Mr. Manon. Many segments of the general public feel or profess 
to feel that the Department of Defense is mismanaged in a very shock- 
ing way. People talk about all these vast billions the Department of 
Defense supposedly has lying around which are not very well hus- 
banded by officials of the Department of Defense. As you know, the 
Department of Defense, in the eyes of many business people, is very 

oorly run. I do not mean recently, but there is a feeling which I 

ave detected throughout my service in Washington, particularly 
since World War II, w *hen we began an expensive defense program, that 
American men are good at war and at w inning battles, but in business 
management in the Department of Defense “they are horribly poor. 
I think you are somewhat familiar with that philosophy. What is 
your appraisal of the degree of efficiency with which the dollars appro- 
priated for the Navy are handled by the Navy? 

Mr. ArmstronG. My impression, Mr. Chairman, of the business 
management of the Navy does not ac cord with the philosophy which 
you have just described. My impression of the Navy, of course, goes 

ack to when I was a very junior officer in the procurement legal divi- 
sion in the Pentagon and when Mr. Forrestal was Under Secretary, I 
believe, and then Secretary. 

I think many of the things which have developed in the Navy in the 
direction of good financial controls and good financial management 
were brought about as a result of the leadership which Mr. Forrestal 
supplied. That is an impression which goes back quite a way. 

My impression since being in my present position over the past 8 
months is no different. I have visited activities, as I mentioned, 
and have been aboard ships, and I have seen no evidence of money 
being used in a profligate or spendthrift way. Rather the opposite. 
From time to time I have been concerned that perhaps matters were 
being so tightly controlled that it was not really contributing to the 
best interests of the particular activity. 

But of course different commanders’ judgment in the situation they 
are running is perhaps better than that of a person coming in and 
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making a 1-day inspection. I have seen no evidence of a feeling of 
rofligacy with the public’s, the taxpayers’ money, in the Navy and 
Marine Corps. 

So far as the organization of the business management and financial 
management in the Pentagon is concerned, sir, the office which I 
hold was established by the 1954 amendments to the National Security 
Act, as was the Comptroller’s office, which I also hold, established 
by the 1949 amendments. Those give this particular office the 
budgeting, accounting, and auditing functions. 

I believe that within the Navy Department we are running a good 
and a sound accounting and auditing organization. I also believe in 
regard to the budgeting, that we are doing a very sound and careful 
job in that work. 

Then in relation to the Department of Defense, we have a relation- 
ship with the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) Mr. 
MeNeil, and he and I, and his staff and the Navy budgeting staff, work 
together closely on a day-to-day basis. I am absolutely certain from 
the day-to-day contacts I have with him that a very fine, careful job 
is being done in the budgeting area so far as the Navy is concerned. 

Of course, as you know, our budgeting recommendations go to him 
and then, of course, they get up to higher authority, but we do the 
technical, statistical, and detailed work in the different accounts. I 
think it is being done very carefully and very well. 


EXPENDITURE LIMITATIONS 


Mr. Manon. I know you were in the room when I asked the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to place in the record at a certain point the actions 
which were taken by the Navy to retard expenditures in order to 
keep within certain budgetary limitations. You have that kind of 
information? 

Mr. Armsrronec. Yes, sir. We are preparing a paper on that for 
submission for the record. 

Mr. Manon. We shall put it in the record where it was requested. 
Probably it would have been more appropriate here. 

Mr. ArmstronG. Wherever you desire it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. We can just leave it where it is. 

Was your experience in the Securities and Exchange Commission 
the type of experience which has served you well in your present 
assignment? 

Mr. Armstronac. Yes. 


INFLUENCE OF MILITARY ON CIVILIAN OFFICIALS 


Mr. Manon. It is commonly thought—and I think often true— 
that when a civilian comes into a job in the Pentagon he becomes 
more or less a prisoner of the brass. There was reference here yester- 
day to indicate that that was a derogatory term. I do not think of it 
myself as such. 

There is a feeling that the career people, civilian but more particu- 
larly military, more or less take over and make captive the newly 
appointed officials in the Pentagon. You have seen offices operate. 
You bring a new person into an office where you have a lot of career 
people who are well informed, and the new person, regardless of his 
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background and degree of experience and education, is at a disadvan. 
tage, you understand. 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. So he has to turn to others for information and advice, 
There are many reasons why he tends to become a captive in that 
field. He lacks self-confidence. He cannot possibly have too much 
self-confidence in the beginning phases of his job. 

You are in the field of management and fiscal affairs, and maybe 
this situation would not apply to you so much as in a militar y policy 
position as dissociated from the financial aspects of this matter. 1] 
would be interested in any comments you might make on that. 

Mr. Armstronc. Mr. Chairman, I do not happen to feel that I 
am being put upon or made a captive by the Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel with whom I have to deal. Going back to my experience 
as @ member and then as Chairman of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, I do not believe I was a captive of the Civil Service 
staff who have permanent tenure there. Frankly, I do not hold to 
the philosophy that Presidential appointees are necessarily captives. 
I think it depends a lot on the ability of the individual to analyze 
problems and make up his own mind. I have never found that either 
the Navy or the C ‘vil Service staff was trying to get me to do some- 
thing which they felt was in opposition to, say, the policy of the 
Commission in that case or the statutes we administer. It just never 
has worked out that way in my experience. 

As far as the Navy and the Marine Corps are concerned, I believe 
the Navy and the Marine Corps have a very fine, longstanding tradi- 
tion of discipline. Expressing a personal view, T think maybe that 
comes from the fact that they are men who follow the sea, and there 
is a tremendous sense of discipline which comes to people who follow 
the sea, perhaps out of respect for the position and responsibility of 
the captain of the ship. 

I have seen many conferences in my office when I have listened to 
the presentations which have been made of various matters, and then 
I have asked for recommendations, for example, of the Deputy Comp- 
troller, Admiral Cooper, or the Assistant Comptroller for the Budget, 
Admiral Beardsley, and I have made up my mind perhaps in favor 
of what they have recommended and perhaps against. 

There never has been the slightest question of acceptation and 
loyalty to the position which I have made. 

I have also attended any number of meetings, sir, in the Office of 
the Under Secretary, Mr. Franke, and the Office of the Secretary, in 
which representatives of the Chief of Naval Operations have been 
present and important matters have been considered and recom- 
mendations made. The Secretary of the Navy decides, and those 
decisions are all adhered to with the greatest loyalty. I think the 
same applies to the Marine Corps. 

So I do not have quite the view that perhaps people who have not 
been in Government have on this matter. 


SOCIAL AND SPEAKING ENGAGEMENTS OF ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 


Mr. Manon. It would seem to me perhaps the degree of energy 
which an Assistant Secretary or Secretary applies to his job would be 
significant in his field. If he is required to go to social functions every 
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evening and if he is required to range far and wide and make speeches, 
and if he never finds time to do his homework, he could hardly be 
other than a captive of his job, I would think. Do you have time to 
do a little thinking and planning? 

Mr. Armstrone. I believe so. I do feel, however, that the speeches 
which the members of the Navy secretariat are privileged to make, 
particularly among Navy league groups, are valuable from the stand- 
point of the successful accomplishment of the Navy’s job. I think it 
is most unfortunate if an official in the executive branch immures 
himself in Washington. I have always tried during my entire career 
here since 1953 once a month to be in some other city in some group, 
be it professional or business, and since I am in the Navy, in the Navy 
Jeague group, in order to be able to rub shoulders with civilians and 
to listen to their comments and to get, if possible, their support for 
our program. 

I know that the work the six members of the secretariat do with the 
Navy league around the country is extremely valuable to the Navy 
as well as to us in our job. 

As far as the contact socially, if that is the right word for it, with 
Navy personnel, I also feel that that has its value, because again, 
rubbing shoulders with people in their homes or in circumstances like 
that is important in being able mutually to develop ideas and points 
of view. I think every contact I have had of that kind with Navy 
and Marine Corps people has been valuable to me. 

As far as there being too much of this in relation to getting one’s 
homework done, if the individual gets too much involved in that he 
had better watch out. You have to be careful about it. 

Mr. Manon. Your comments have been most interesting, Mr. 
Secretary, and you may now proceed with your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
(FiInaNcIAL MANAGEMENT) 


Mr. Armstrona. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
it is an honor and privilege for me to appear as Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy for Financial Management and as Comptroller of the Navy 
before the Defense Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House of Representatives for the first time. 

As might be assumed from the discussion which I have had in the 
ast few minutes, Mr. Chairman, I have been privileged to appear 
yefore another sube ‘ommittee, namely, the Subcommittee on Inde- 

pendent Offices, during my service as a member, and during the past 
2 years as Chairman, of the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

The Comptroller of the Navy, pursuant to the National Security 
Act Amendments of 1949, is responsible for all budgeting, accounting, 
progress, and statistical reporting, and internal audit in the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, and for the administrative organization structure 
and managerial procedures relating thereto. 

The Office of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Financial 
Management was established by the Congress in the National Security 
Act Amendments of 1954 and, pursuant to the implementing direc- 
tives of the Secretary of the Navy, the Assistant Secretary for Finan- 
cial Management presently also serves as C omptroller. 
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As I mentioned, sir, in answer to your question, I assumed my 
present duties on May 27, 1957, and since that time I have been 
pleased and impressed with the efforts made by the Navy in the field 
of business and financial management and by the fact that the Navy’s 
efforts are truly within the spirit and intent of the defense team. It 
is my observation that substantial progress and achievements in 
financial management have already been made, but that there always 
remains more to be done, and, in our efforts to provide the best possible 
financial management for the Department of the Navy, there will 
never be a time to rest on our oars. 

As I have stated, I am responsible for the functions of budget, ac- 
counting, and auditing. The techniques of accounting and auditing 
are comparatively well established and formalized in Government and 
are not beset with many difficult, complex, and rapidly changing prob- 
lems that occur in the budget function. I would like, briefly, to dis- 
cuss our progress in accounting and auditing and then dwell more at 
length on the budget, especially its preparation and execution. 


PROGRESS IN ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING 


With regard to accounting, I would like to state, first, that no effec- 
tive analysis or review of programs can be accomplished unless the 
basic facts generated by the accounting system are related to the 
events to be controlled by top management. With this objective in 
mind, a revision of fund accounting was formulated and installed on 
a Navy-wide basis on July 1, 1957. The revised accounting system 
constitutes one of our initial efforts toward complying with the recent 
legislation (Public Law 863, 85th Cong.) which requires that accrual- 
accounting systems be established in each agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Under this system, all funds are administered under allot- 
ments. The bureaus, offices, and commands which grant allotments 
are allowed to issue only one allotment to each user under a given 
budget activity. Further, allotments are issued net of anticipated 
reimbursements for work performed for other activities. Accounting 
for reimbursements is performed at both the allotment levels and at 
the appropriation levels. Commitment accounting is extended to all 
levels. An improved method of cost control in construction and 
maintenance has been accomplished by use of a revised system of ac- 
counting. Also, more effective utilization and control of property 
was accomplished by improvements in the plant property accounting 
system. 

The Navy industrial fund now encompasses 53 activities, and our 
long-range plans provide for eventual inclusion of about 30 more 
activities under this type of funding. 

During fiscal year 1959, we plan to extend the Navy stock fund 
to include the load lists of some 45 tenders and repair ships. We do 
not plan any other major inclusions in fiscal year 1959, but do plan 
to include ordnance repair parts in the Navy stock fund in fiscal 
year 1960. 

With regard to auditing, our contract auditing has resulted in more 
effective use of funds appropriated for procurement. Also, we keep 
a majority of our major activities under a continuous internal audit, 
and provide for biennial and triennial audits of lesser activities. Such 
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audits provide timely disclosure of weaknesses in the financial- 
management practices and are of especial assistance and benefit to 
local commands. 


BUDGET PREPARATION AND EXECUTION 


I should like now to turn to the budget, particularly its preparation 
and execution. Budgeting, in the broadest sense, includes development 
of the overall operation, maintenance, and procurement plan of the 
Navy and Marine Corps. All activities, both ashore and afloat, are 
ultimately involved. The requirements on which the plans are 
developed receive the highest military consideration by the Chief of 
Naval Operations, the Commandant of the Marine Corps, and the 
Secretary of the Navy, and exhaustive technical evaluation and 
analysis by the bureaus and offices. Requirements are carefully 
reviewed and priced out, and, after funds have been appropriated, they 
must be so managed as to achieve the greatest possible effectiveness in 
their use for our national defense. This task absorbs a great amount 
of continuous effort and time on the part of many individuals, both 
civilian and military, from the highest officials and officers on down, 
and goes on throughout the entire year. 


CONTROL OF EXPENDITURES 


I would like, first, to speak briefly of control of expenditures which 
had to be exercised during the present fiscal year, as the rate of 
expenditures in the Department of Defense, including the Navy, 
had to be reduced because of the financial position of the Government 
in light of the statutory debt limit of $275 billion. Under expenditure 
controls, the execution of the Navy and Marine Corps programs now 
takes into careful consideration the rate at which expenditures of the 
appropriated funds are likely to unfold. This involves not only a 
careful analysis of procurement, but also the type of contracts used, 
and contractors’ and Government plants’ and yards’ production 
rates. The concept of expenditure controls is comparatively simple, 
but, because of the great range and variety of procurement, its appli- 
cation is complex. 

The President’s budget for fiscal year 1958 provided an expenditure 
rate of $10,389 million for the Department of the Navy and in 
August 1957 the Navy was assigned an expenditure ceiling of approx- 
imately this amount, namely, $10,400 million. In October, after 
the program described in the statement of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions before this subcommittee on February 10, 1958, had been put 
into effect, it appeared that the ceiling of $10,400 million in 
expenditures would be exceeded, and we requested, and the Secretary 
of Defense, after discussion with the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the President, permitted, an increase in the ceiling by $200 million 
for a total of $10,600 million. Also, the ceiling was changed to a 
target so that program sponsors would not be in violation of law if 
amounts which had been assigned to various Navy and Marine 
appropriations should be exceeded. The target was again increased 
by $40 million in connection with the fiscal year 1958 supplemental 
appropriation for the Polaris fleet ballistic missile system. Reviews 
presently being conducted indicate that expenditures for fiscal year 
1958 will run higher than this $10,640 million target. 
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APPORTIONMENTS AND OBLIGATIONS 


The fiscal year 1958 operations and procurement plans were care- 
fully reviewed immediately following the enactment, in early August 
1957, of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act for 1958. In 
order that operations and procurement should not be held up during 
this review, apportionments were made on a partial basis. We re- 
ceived our first-half, fiscal year 1958 apportionments early in Septem- 
ber 1957. At this time the Reserve personnel pay appropriations 
were apportioned for the entire year, the other annuals were appor- 
tioned for the first half, and the procurement appropriations were 
apportioned on an interim basis. The research and development 
appropriation was apportioned to the extent of about 90 percent of 
the funds planned for the year. 

Firm first-half apportionments were received for the procurement 
appropriations early in November. 

Second-half apportionments for all appropriations had been received 
by the latter part of December 1957. 

As of December 31, 1957, we had obligated 46.7 percent of the full 
year planned obligations for the annual appropriations. At the same 
time, we had obligated 41.0 percent of the yearly plan for the no-year 
accounts. Total obligations equaled 43.3 percent of the planned obli- 
gations for the full fiscal year 1958. 


FORMULATION OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1959 BUDGET 


In accordance with our annual schedule, the Navy began formulat- 
ing its fiscal year 1959 budgets in January 1957, for initial submission 
to the Navy Comptroller on July 2, 1957. On August 7, 1957, the 
Secretary of Defense assigned to the Navy the amount of $10,500 mil- 
lion in new obligating authority and expenditures for fiscal year 1959. 
In view of this and after extensive reviews of our programs and with 
the approval of the Secretary of Defense, we prepared and submitted 
a budget estimate based upon the assigned amount, supplementing 
it with high priority programs which we considered as requiring addi- 
tional funding. Accordingly, on October 10, 1957, we sent to the 
Secretary of Defense a budget estimate for fiscal year 1959 for $10,500 
million and supplemented it with minimum requirements funding of 
essential programs, the total being $11,135 million. These essential 
programs included funds for additional marines as well as funds for 
additional flying hours, guided missiles, basic research, major procure- 
ment, and maintenance and operational costs. Later in October 
1957, we submitted adjustments, based on manpower guidance pro- 
vided by the Secretary of Defense, which adjusted the total to $11,121 
million. Then late in October 1957, the Secretary of the Navy directed 
that programs be reviewed in the light of recent Soviet Union tech- 
nological developments. This review indicated that in our best 
judgment additional funds were needed to provide additional con- 
struction and conversion of ships, procurement of aircraft and guided 
missiles, electronic equipments, and in research and development. 

Specifically, we felt that we needed to add to the program a guided 
missile frigate and a nuclear submarine with guided missile capability 
and to increase basic oceanographic and Arctic research as well as 
to provide for more basic research in material and high temperature 
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components. Accordingly, in early November, we submitted to the 


Secretary of Defense a revised minimum requirements budget of 
$11,460 million. Also, late in October 1957, the Secretary of the 
Navy submitted to the Secretary of Defense a proposal for accelera- 
tion of the Polaris fleet ballistic missile system amounting to $341 
million, so that the aggregate budget requests amounted to $11,800 
million. After review by the Secretary of Defense, the budget ‘and 
the programs which it supported were presented to and reviewed by 
the National Security Council and the President. As a result of 
these reviews, to accelerate the Polaris fleet ballistic missile program, 
$350 million was advanced to the supplemental appropriation request 
for 1958, which had already been presented to this committee, and 
the fiscal year 1959 budget for the Department of the Navy was 
established and approved by the President and is now being presented 
to you. 
FISCAL YEAR 1959 BUDGET REQUEST 


The budget for the Department of the Navy for fiscal year 1959 
provides for $10,820 million of new obligating authority, which 
includes $100 million to be derived by transfer from the Navy stock 
fund. This budget calls for direct obligations of approximately 
$11,742 million and expueiinietes of $10,913 million. Of the $10,720 
million in new obligational authority, $10,284.5 million is included in 
the bill before you “and $435.5 million is proposed for later transmis- 
sion, consisting of $289.5 million for military construction and $146 
million for military pay adjustments. 

Our fiscal year 1959 budget as now submitted to the Congress is 
the product of a series of reviews and evaluations conducted ‘by our 
senior military officers and civilian officials. I have personally 
attended the majority of the conferences involved in producing the 
budget and have seen at first hand the intensity and diligence of 
effort applied. 

As was brought out, sir, in some of the questions you asked, my 
efforts and interest in providing for the best and most efficient Navy 
and Marine Corps possible have not been limited to my duties and 
observations in Washington. I consider it important for the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy (Financial Management) to have a direct 
personal familiarity with the fleet and shore establishment. Unless 
the efforts we produce here in Washington improve the capability of 
our operating forces and their support, we labor ia vain. With this in 
mind and in the limited time available, I have personally visited 
shipyards, Marine Corps activities, air stations, district commands, 
and have ridden in warships and flown in aircraft of many types. I 
have talked with hundreds of the officers and men who man our sta- 
tions and operating forces. I would like to state my highest enthusi- 
asm for the skill, intelligence, integrity, and devotion of the officers 
and men of the Navy and Marine Corps. I have the highest confi- 
dence in their ability to do any job that may be required of them in 
the event of emergency or war. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that I regard it as a great responsi- 
bility and honor, as Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Financial 
Management and ( ‘omptroller of the Navy, to participate in preparing 
the Navy budget and to assist in presenting it to the Congress. It is 
through the proper use of the funds appropriated by the Congress 


a 
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that our Navy and Marine Corps are enabled to perform their mis- 
sions which are so vital to our national defense. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you for a very excellent statement, Mr. Secre- 
tary. 

Admiral Beardsley, will you make your presentation at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF 
BupGET AND REporTS 


Admiral Brarps.ey. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, previous witnesses 
have generally informed you as to the overall Navy military and 
budgetary requirements for fiscal year 1959, and the concepts under 
which those requirements were formulated and submitted for your 
consideration. It is my intention to furnish summary budget and 
fiscal data in support of the Navy’s current request for funds. 

The Fiscal Year 1958 Supplemental Defense Appropriation Act will 
provide $350 million of additional funds for fiscal year 1958. This 
increased authorization is reflected in the comments which follow and 
the exhibits which will be furnished for the record. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


I would like to insert table A into the record at this point. This is 
a comparison of new obligational authority for fiscal years 1957 
through 1959, by appropriation title. 
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Tasie A.—Comparison of new obligational authority by appropriation title including 
amounts proposed for later transmission, fiscal years 1957, 1958, 1959—unexpired 
general and special fund accounts 


[In thousands] 














Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957— Pub- 1958—Pub- | 1959 Presi- 
Appropriation title lic Laws lic Laws dent’s 
639, 814, 85-117, 85- budget 
35-38 70! 
ve ey | 
GENERAL FUND ACCOUNTS | | 
Military Personnel, Navy- esinnbiavddakel sahdeeks $2, 478,316 | $2,477,000 | $2. 401, 818 
Proposed for later transmission... _- bases socials Rasta ay 121, 000 
Reserve personnel, Navy- sites. Baie 90, 000 83, 268 | 84, 735 
Proposed for later tr: ansmission_-__- cont iaiaet esses elas <4 4, 000 
Navy personnel, general expenses _-_- ecamiiee eens 83, 980 85, 000 | 86, 305 
Military Personnel, Marine Corps. -- ; died inne Tt 644, 100 609, 449 593, 606 
Proposed for later transmission - - - - 3 itil 5 Re tae ; 20, 000 
Reserve personnel, Marine Corps Jte Lin giddeeebe soak 26, 800 22, 500 23, 000 
Proposed for later transmission _ -_ .__- ‘shoei etal eee Oe ee 1, 000 
Marine Corps procurement- mae guia aeeaaan Won eee fo.5 243530234... 30, 000 
Marine Corps troops and facilities Sea cdtbiucs, eeseeess 171, 720 173, 000 168, 252 
Aircraft and related procurement, Nav ix 1, 732, 900 1, 837, 000 | 2, 069, 105 
Aircraft and facilities, Navy-.- a 0 ear aS a ee 810, 772 853, 500 840, 548 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy : ‘ 1, 479, 700 1, 880, 000 1, 381, 000 
Ships and facilities, Navy__. esbahe 766, 040 820, 000 789, 238 
Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy_........---- 294, 000 207, 800 460, 235 
Ordnance and facilities, Navy. -.-- ; " a 163, 689 158, 000 149, 850 
pee ene, Wee. sds Si ds i eA bis 71, 323 85, 200 88, 532 
Civil engineering, Nav ale sais atadiaiudaidtens 129, 600 131, 000 | 126, 554 
Research and development, Navy__-_-- 7 5 ij 541, 630 548, 931 641, 045 
Servicewide supply and finance, N avy.._... a 297, 486 294, 500 312, 637 
Servicewide operations, Navy-_.._- Selina aliieti neaiietateai ate 102, 435 105, 100 113, 257 
Naval petroleum reserves. ___- BS db intl AER doc web be we 683 825 | 1, 683 
Subtotal, general fund accounts, excluding military con- 

struction __ ead SES Ses 28 edn aah cpeae~ meee 10, 049, 165 10, 372, 073 10, 507, 400 


Mppoopetattenb..:.o02. iil sc. castes. Oak se Lieht ~~ 9,989,793 | 9,866,355 | 10, 261, 400 
Transfer of new obligational authority_ Sieiieelee 36, 372 —34, 282 |. 
Transfer of unobligated balances one 23, 000 190, 000 "100, 000 
Supplemental Defense aeeeseeetion Act, fiscal year 19 0065. 4 kedst. Kitab 360, 000 }..-...- Re 
Proposed for later transmission - - Spee Sora eee’ so-engecleegnp &aknaeain 146, 000 
| 

SPECIAL FUND ACCOUNTS 
Preparation for sale or salvage of military ereety .: Navy....-| 10, 933 14, 000 15, 000 
Ships’ stores profits, Navy- : 8, 302 8, 100 8, 100 


Total, excluding military construction -_ - 


sie ie 10,068,400 | 10,394,173 | 10, 530, 500 
Military construction, Navy_- 











. Boe ane 265, 000 281, 500 

Military construction, Naval Reserve forces_..____.-...-.-__- GO TO8 Bcc acaed}.d. 8, 000 
Total, new obligational av ew eeeerS petit eet 10, 478, 104 10, 659, 173 10, 820, 000 
Transfers from unobligated balances. Shei oA eae oD —258, 000 | —190, 000 | — 100, 000 
New obligational authority, budget document. --_- ---| 10,220,104 10, 469, 173 10, 720, 000 





‘i Sepelementel Balete, ipaienmaaian Act, Speal year 1958. 


The request for new funds for fiscal year 1959 amounts to $10,720 
million, inclusive of $146 million for a proposed military pay in- 
crease but exclusive of $100 million which the Navy recommends be 
transferred from the Navy stock fund to complete the financing of 
the “Military personnel, Navy’? appropriation. This compares to 
$10,469 million and $10,220 million for fiscal years 1958 and 1957, 
respectively. However, for comparative purposes, a more acc urate 
evaluation of Navy requirements is provided by the new obligational 
availability which reflects transfers of funds in addition to the sums 
appropriated and/or requested. 

(Off the record.) 

Admiral Bearps.tey. Table A, sir, shows at the bottom the 
reconciliation for all 3 years. 








me 
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Mr. FLoop. When you make the statement, say that any dis- 
crepancy at this point between your figures and Mr. Armstrong’s 
are because, and so on. Just one sentence will do it. 

Admiral Brarpstey. There are no discrepancies as such but 
rather a different manner of expression, as I will indicate later, sir. 

After adjustments to the fiscal year 1959 new obligational avail- 
ability to eliminate the costs occasioned by the proposed military pay 
increase and the industrialization of Military Air Transport Service, 
neither of which are reflected in the fiscal year 1958 amount, the 
Navy’s adjusted requirements for fiscal year 1959 are $14 million 
less than that for fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. FLoop. Mr. Armstrong’s statement said there was $10.284 
billion in the bill, and $435 million for construction and pay. You 
have another item dealing with what? 

Admiral Brearpsuey. | am talking to the total request which was 
contained in the President’s budget to give you overall figures, sir. 
This includes the military public work appropriations which are to 
be submitted later. 

Mr. FLoop. And the pay? 

Admiral BearpsLey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You used another item dealing with aircraft or some- 
thing there. 

Admiral Bearpsuey. Funds for aircraft procurement are in the 
bill now being considered by you. These are the amounts reflected 
directly on enclosure A by individual appropriations. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you again. Mr. Armstrong said $10.284 
billion is this bill, and $435 million is to come later in construction 
and pay. 

Admiral Brarps.iey. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What do you say? Do you say $10.284 is the bill, 
Admiral? 

Admiral Brearpsuey. Yes, sir. I agree with his figures as to what 
this particular bill contains. 

Mr. Fioop. You agree that $435 million is for construction and pay? 

Admiral Brarps.Ley. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all you are talking about, too? 

Admiral Brarpsiey. That is exactly right. But at this time I 
wanted to present for the record the total which was contained in 
the President’s budget, although you are not considering it. My 
tables, I think, bring that out. The figures are here so you can look 
at it both ways. 

Mr. Fioop. I would rather look at you than the tables. 
Admiral Bearpsuey. All right, sir. 


SIGNIFICANT VARIATIONS FROM 1958 APPROPRIATIONS 


Attention is invited to the significant variations from fiscal year 
1958 amounts in the following appropriations: 

(a) Aircraft and related procurement, Navy.—The fiscal year 1959 
request of $2,069 million exceeds that of fiscal year 1958 by $232 
million. About $203 million of this increase is in the aircraft procure- 
ment category. Guided missiles account for an additional $20 million. 

(b) Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy.—The fiscal year 1959 
request is only $1,381 million in contrast to the $1,880 million shown 
for fiscal year 1958. The fiscal year 1958 amount includes $296 
million contained in the fiscal year 1958 Supplemental Defense Appro- 
priation Act. 
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(c) Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy.—The $460 
million requested for fiscal year 1959 represents about a 120 percent 
increase over the fiscal year 1958 amount of $208 million. Of the 
$252 million increase, $190 million is attributable to guided missile 
requirements and $53 million is applicable to the ammunition area. 

(d) Research and development, Navy.—Table A reflects about a 
$92 million increase over fiscal year 1958 to $641 million in fiscal 
year 1959. Additional funding requirements for Polaris are respon- 
sible for more than half of the increase. The remainder is due to 
increased needs in the areas of other guided missiles, nuclear pro- 
pulsion for ships and submarines, new antisubmarine weapons and 
expanded support to basic and applied research. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FUNDS FOR ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


Mr. FLoop. Do you say there is money im this request for research 
and development for ASW? 

Admiral Brearpstey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Or do you say that there is money in here for ASW 
research and development in your general research and development 
fund? Which is it? 

Admiral Bearpsitey. This is money contained in our research 
and development appropriation. 

Mr. FLoop. Earmarked for ASW? 

Admiral BearpsLtey. Earmarked for ASW projects, yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. It is? 

Admiral Bearps.ey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. But you asked for $25 million ASW R. and D. and did 
not get a dime. 

Admiral Bearps_rey. Some of it dropped out, but there were other 
areas—— 

Mr. Fioop. $25 million dropped out. 

Admiral Bearps.ey. That is right, sir, but there is money in here 
for ASW research items. 

Mr. FLoop. How much? 

Admiral Brarpstey. | can’t tell you offhand, but I can supply it 
for the record. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you please do that. 

Admiral Brarpstey. | will. 

(The information requested follows:) 


AMOUNT oF FiscaL YEAR 1959 R. ano D. BupGeet Wuicu Is Devorep to ASW 


The Navy budget does not lend itself readily to a precise breakdown by 
ee categories. This is particularly true in the case of ASW which is sup- 
ported in varying degrees by all budget categories of the major appropriations. 
In the case of the R. and D. appropriation, the antisubmarine (AS) category 
(which is one of the planning objective categories shown in the budget project 
listing) represents essentially pure ASW effort. The total amount contained in 
the fiscal year 1959 R. and D. budget for the AS category is $74.6 million (out of a 
total of $641 million, of which $161 million is for project Polaris). However, it 
must be recognized that R. and D. projects are laid under the planning objective 
category which they support most directly. For example, development of an 
aircraft with a primary ASW mission would be laid under the ‘‘AS”’ category, while 
development of an attack aircraft with a primary attack mission and a secondary 
ASW mission would be laid under the Combat Air (CA) category. Hence, it is 
apparent that a considerable amount of ASW support is contained in R. and D. 
projects listed under categories other than AS. The amount of this support 
would, of necessity, depend upon the ultimate operational application of the 
weapon, equipment or vehicle concerned. Accordingly, and in view of the fact 


22217—58——_2 
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that this indirect ASW support cuts across project lines, assignment of a specific 
dollar total to this type of effort is considered impracticable. 


NET EXPENDITURES 


Admiral Brarpstery. I would like to insert table B into the record 
at this point. 


TaBLE B.—Comparison of net erpenditures (includes proposed supplementals), fiscal 


years 1957-59—Total Navy unexpired and expired general, special and revolving 
funds accounts 
{In thousands] 














| 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Item | 1957 1958 1959 
actual estimate estimate 
oe - . — — = — scomnsonenaee meee | eee pees | eee eee SEES ER SESS 
GENERAL FUND ACCOUNTS | 
Annual appropriation accounts !__ ._......_....-...-..--.---.. $5, 958, 038 $5, 872, 882 $5, 762, 652 
Proposed for later transmission. — et TS os 64 ide 142, 000 
Marine Corps procurement 209, 913 200, 000 175, 009 
Aircraft and related procurement, “Nav e. 2, 172, 764 2, 190, 000 2, 100, 090 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy 916, 909 1, 142, 000 1, 367, 000 
Prorurement of ordnance and ammunition, Nav y.. 309, 455 303, 000 375, 000 
Research and development, Navy i hed ies . 522, 589 573, 000 605, 000 
Military construction, Navy Nichia wi whikinniaeanlichin tea 353, 568 379, 000 308, 090 
Proposed for later transtnission pers ‘ oe cant 45, 000 
Military construction, Naval Reserve Forces_ 15, 304 17, 000 14, 900 
Proposed for later transmission | BLL 2, 000 
Special fund accounts = 19, 004 21, 800 22, 900 
REVOLVING FUND ACCOUNTS 

Navy stock fund as —126, 091 — 100, 000 —40, 000 
Navy management fund. . 13, 731 5A, 353 55, 251 
All other reyolying fund. aceonnts 23, 129 —13, 035 — 20, 803 
Total, net expenditures. _. 10, 398, 315 10, 640, 000 10, 913, 000 
NG NE eit tbe anixinenehe noi tal 10, 388, 315 ~ 10, 640, 000 | 10, 724, 000 

Proposed for later tran smission: 
Military construction supplemental__..............__- avd intnnstewensee Baa aisle aad sleniniSeaseien 47, 000 
Cordiner supplemental dake ca ccc eae ae 142, 000 











1 Includes expired multiple year accounts and hididiandinn ts M accounts. 
Note.—All amounts are rounced and may not add to totals. 


This table is a comparative summary of net expenditures as they 
appear in the fiscal year 1959 budget document for fiscal years 1957, 
1958, and 1959, on an appropriation basis. Total net expenditures in 
fiscal year 1959 are estimated at $10,913 million compared to an esti- 
mated $10,640 million in fiscal year 1958 and an actual $10,398 million 
in fiscal year 1957. As might be anticipated, the continuing type of 


appropriations are primarily responsible for the major variations 
between years. 


UNEXPENDED CASH BALANCES—-GENERAL, SPECIAL, 


FUNDS 


AND REVOLVING 


Unexpended cash balances at the start of fiscal year 1954 through 
the end of fiscal year 1959 are shown in table C, which I would like to 
submit for the record. 
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TasBLE C.—Expenditures and amounts available for expenditure, including amounts 
proposed for later transmission, fiscal years 1954-59—Total Navy unexpired and 
expired general, special, and revolving- -fund accounts 


[In billions} 





| 














Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal | Fiscal Fiscal | Fiscal 
Ttem year 1954, | year 1955, | year 1956, | year 1957, | year 1958, | year 1959, 
actual | actual actual actual | estimate | estimate 
Unexpended cash balance, start of year. _- $16.6 $14.3 $13.4 $12.4 $11.8 $11.6 
Plus: | | | 
New expenditure availability. ........| 9.4 9.8 | 9.6 10.5 10.7 10.8 
Transfers, net__-_- sae 7 ae —.1 0 | a 0 —.2 —.1 
Rescissions_..._- ; —.3 | mei. —.5 - 2 | ede 
Equals: Total available for expenditure. __ 25.7 23.8 | 22. 5 | 22. 6 22.3 22.3 
Less: 
Expenditures (combined statement) - - 11.3 | 9.7 9.7 | 10.4 10. 6 10.9 
Lapsed funds. a 7 ak. heer xxx xXx 
Unobligated balances withdrawn. - - vs See Lee a 4 Ee” 
area Sen een pea — ‘poe 
Equals: Unexpended cash balance, end of | 
year. 14.3 | 13.4 | 12. 4 | 11.8 11.6 11.4 
Memo: Anticipa sted reimbursements from | } | 
undelivered MAP common-item orders.| x x X 2 .2 .2 3 2 
Estimated unexpended cash balance, end | 
of year, fiscal year 1958 budget document 12. 5 13.1 


Note.—All amounts are rounded and may not add to totals. 


Actions taken by the Navy in conformance with the desires of 
Congress have been primarily responsible for a significant downward 
trend in unexpended cash balances. These balances aggregated $16.6 
billion at the start of fiscal year 1954 and had declined to $12.4 billion 
by the beginning of fiscal year 1957. A further reduction to $11.4 
billion is projected for the end of fiscal year 1959. 

Some comparisons of unexpended cash balances between June 30, 
1957, and June 30, 1959, by appropriation, may be of interest. 

(a) Marine Corps procurement had an actual balance of about $730 
million at the close of fiscal year 1957 which is expected to be reduced 
by $345 million to $385 million at the end of fise orien 1959. In this 
case, the effect of a zero appropriation for fiscal year 1958 and only a 
$30 million request for funds in fiscal year 1959 is obvious. 

(6) The Aircraft and related procurement eash balance will-decrease 
over this 2-year period to $4,595 million, a decline of $383 million. 

(c) The Military construction account ended fiscal year 1957 with a 
vale balance of $587 million. It is anticipated that this will be reduced 
to $402 million by the end of fiscal year 1959. 

(dq) The “Shipbuilding and conversion” appropriation is the major 
exception to this trend. This is due to the expanded shipbuilding pro- 
grams of recent years which involve long lead times and which nor- 
mally do not incur their greatest volume of expenditures until about 
the third year of the-ife of the program. 

The Navy’s total unexpended cash balance as of June 30, 1957, was 
$667 million lower than forecast in the fiscal year 1958 budget docu- 
ment. In relation to June 30, 1958, the current budget Titania 
estimate is $1,415 million lower than that which appeared in the fiscal 
vear 1958 budget. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES—-GENERAL AND SPECIAL ACCOUNTS 


For your further information, I would like to submit table D for 
the record. 


. 
; 
| 
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TaBLeE D.—Obligations and amounts available for oblegation, including amounts 
proposed for later transmission, fiscal years 1957-1959—unexpired general and 
special fund accounts 





[In thousands] 















































Item Total | All other ap- Military 
| propriations construction 
saath : ‘ ca issbineecescesiganestaioeanessihaiadaiitalicb a teaiaapast 
FISCAL YEAR 1957, ACTUAL 
Resources available for obligation: 
Unobligated balance, July 1, 1956, actual_- ; , $3, 729, 452 $3, 508, 260 | $221, 192 
Anticipated reimbursements from undelivered MAP 
IRONS TEE OPNOIE 6 a. on a on eke ese eens j 201, 336 | 201, 336 |..... 
; Appropriations and other re imbursements. __. 5 3, 528, 116 | 3, 306, 924 | 221, 192 
ani i- 

New obligational authority -- | 10,478,104 | 10, 068, 400 | 400, 704 
Appropriations. 7 10, 183, 732 10, 009, 028 | 17 4, “04 
Transfers of new obligational authority -- Seo neta +36, 372 +36, 372 ae ‘ 

, Transfers of unobligated balances -_---__- de +258, 000 +23, 000 | +335, 000 
a } = = = = — 
e Transfer from unobligated balances. , ss a — 23, 000 — 23, 000 
: Rescissions _.___. : aie ; 7 46, 110 46, 110 
Anticipated reimbursements. .. . a 358, 454 358, 407 47 
cee een te a 
MAP common item orders___-- 70, 032 70, 032 | 
ee hetae . | 288, 422 288, 375 47 
Recoveries of prior year obligations - - - iat : 282, 021 282, 021 De. oom 
Total available for obligation in fiscal year 1957___. | 14, 778, 922 | F 14, 14 147, 79 9 | 4 630, 943 
Obligations and balances: 

Obligations incurred in fiscal year 1957___- 11, 148, 116 10, 720, 825 427, 291 

Balances expiring for obligation June 30, 1967... eee 92, 068 92, 068 

Tnobligated balances available in fiscal year 1958 3, 538, 737 3, 335, 085 203, 652 

FISCAL YEAR 1958, ESTIMATE | a _ ‘ ery" 
j 
Resources available for obligation: 
Unobligated balance, July 1, 1957, actual. __.____- 3, 538, 737 3, 335, 085 203, 652 
— } . i -| 
Anticipated reimbursements from undelivered MAP 
common item orders 208, 095 | 208, 005 
Appropriations and other re imbursements feat 3, 330, 642 3, 126, 990 | 203, 652 

New obligational authority - _- ‘ |} 10,659,173 10, 394, 173 265, 000 
Appropriations. . 10, 503, 455 10, 238, 455 285, 000 
Transfers of new obligational authorit y | —34, 282 — 3A, 282 
Transfers of unobligated balances ; +190, 000 +190, 000 

Anticipated reimbursements re 470, 17 76 T 435, 176 | : 35, 000 
MAP common item orders 140, 963 "140, 983 ® 
All other sources ; | 329, 21 3 204, 213 | 35, 000 

| sp = | a | : 

Recoveries of prior year obligations 212, 253 | 212, 251 | 

_——— |==-—— 
Total available for obligation in fiscal year 1958 | “14, 880, 338 | 14,376, 686 | 503. 652 
Obligations and balances | Hind, 429) ere | rh 

Obligations incnrred in fiscal year 1958 | 11, 759, 750 11, 411, 750 | 348, 000 

Balances expiring for obligation June 30, 1958 | 25, 200 25, 200 | 

Unobligated balances available in fiscal year 1959 3, 095, 387 | 2, 939, 735 155, 652 

FISCAL YEAR 1959, ESTIMATE . ad's 

Unobligated balance, July 1, 1958, estimate ----------| 8,095,387 | 2, 930, 735 155, 652 

Anticipated reimbursements from undelivered MAP | | 
common item orders 276, 975 | 276, 975 , 
Appropriations and other reimbursements_- 2, 818, 412 | | 2, 662, 760 155, 652 

New obligational authority : ‘ | ~ 10, 820, 000 iz 10, 530, 500 i 289, 500 
Appropriations 10, 284, 500 j 10, 284, 50 ) is 
Transfer of unobligated balances +100, 000 | +100, one 
Proposed for later transmission - - aia 435, 500 | 146, 000 | 289, 500 

Anticipated reimbursements, all other sources. - fore ~ 325, —y 1 5 | me 30, 000 

Recoveries of prior year obligations. _........_...- eo 60, 000 | 60, 000 

|= ——>. | ———— = 
Total available for obligation, fiscal year 1959__- | 14, 300, 559 | 13, 825, 407 | 475, 152 


A 
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Ramer and 


Taste D.—Obligations and amounts available for obligation including amounts 
proposed for later transmission fiscal years 1957—1959—wunexpired general and 
special fund accounts—Continued 


pebarrer as 


| propriations | construction 


Sui Miata: 


FISCAL YEAR 1959, ESTIMATE—continued 


7 ; 
Item | Total All other ap- Military 
Obligations and balances: 


Obligations incurred in fiscal year 1959_. --| $11, 860,130°} $11, 506, 130 $354, 000 
elie ill ia et pe A a ee 

Basic request _.| 11,513, 130 11, 360, 130 153, 000 
Proposed for later transmission -- --- ov 347, 000 146, 000 201, 000 
Balances expiring for obligation June 30, 1959___- aes! 4 ey ee | . Sa Bee aaa oy : 
Unobligated balances available in fiscal year 1960 " oa 2, 440, 429 | 2, 319, 277 121, 152 


Anticipated reimbursements from undelivered MAP | | 
common item orders- ; | 196, 794 | NE Etinccincccue 
Appropriations and other reimbursements. --- ~~. ---_- | 2, 243, 635 2, 122, 483 121, 152 


Norte.— All amounts are rounded and may not add to totals. 


Comparison of unobligated balances, end of year 


[In thousands] 








Fiseal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 
SS 
Total | Undelivered Total Undelivered 
| | MAP MAP 
Fiscal year 1958 budget document | $3, 299, 660 $228,729 | $2, 998, 999 $125, 231 
Fiscal year 1959 budget document | 3, 538, 737 | 208, 095 3, 095, 387 | 276, 975 





This table, entitled “Obligations and Amounts Available for Obli- 
gation,”’ is basically a comparison of unobligated balances remaining 
in unexpired general and special appropriations as of July 1, 1956, 
through fiscal year 1959, broken between military construction ac- 
counts and all other appropriations. Projected unobligated balances 
for July 1, 1959, total $2.4 billion and reflect a continuation in the 
downward trend from the comparable balance of $3.7 billion as of 
July 1, 1956, a reduction of about 35 percent. The “Aircraft and 
related procurement, Navy” appropriation is responsible for about 
one-half of the balances as of July 1, 1957, and July 1, 1959. 

Unobligated balances are required to finance approved Navy pro- 
grams under the full-funding concept and are available for the procure- 
ment of short-lead-time items, spare parts, engineering changes, and 
so forth. The principles of efficient management dictate that funds 
be committed and/or obligated only as and when needed. 


UNOBLIGATED AND UNCOMMITTED BALANCES 


The status of the unobligated and uncommitted balances as of 
June 30, 1957, 1958, and 1959, by appropriation title, are set forth in 
table E, which I would like to insert in the record. 
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Of the $3 billion unobligated as of June 30, 1958,.and the $2.4 billion 
‘unobligated as of June 30, 1959, commitments are anticipated to the 
account for $1,667 million and $1, 620 million, respectively. 

As a matter of interest to this committee, the unobligated balances 
as of June 30, 1957, and June 30, 1958, were estimated in the Presi- 
dent’s budget ‘for fiscal year 1958 at $3, 300 million and $2,999 million, 
respec ‘tively. The actual unobligated balance as of June 30, 1957, was 
$3,539 million, and the unobligated balance as of June 30, 1958, 
now estimated at $3,095 million. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION OF MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


The operations of the Military Air Transport Service will be 
converted to an industrial-fund basis effective July 1, 1958. Effective 
with fiscal year 1959, the services to be furnished the Navy by that 
organization will be on a reimbursable basis. Billing procedures, tariff 
rates, and the resolution of related problems are currently being 
developed. 

HEARING PROCEDURE 


Mr. Fioop. Will your industrial funding of MATS—— 

Mr. Manon. Please let him make the statement. 

Mr. Fioop. I can’t do it on this kind of statement. It can’t be 
done. If that is the way you want this examination to be conducted, 
all right, but I want you to know, as far as I am concerned, I cannot 
proceed with an examination of this kind of fiscal recitation by making 
notes here and going back and picking it up later on. It can’t be 
done. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Manon. We have to get through before October. 

Mr. FLoop. All right. Fair enough. I can only do one thing. 
But I can’t conduct any examination on — of this sort, wi ithout 
having had this report last night or 3 or 4 days ago, in the next 20 
minutes or an hour. It cannot be done. 

Mr. SHepparp. Why can you not go back to the paragraph you 
want and then develop what you are deve ‘loping now? 

Mr. Fioop. You do it your way. I can’t do it that way. So, I 
won’t do anything. 

Mr. Manon. Please proceed, Admiral. 


MATS INDUSTRIALIZATION COSTS 


Admiral BEarpstey. Table F, which I would now like to place in 
the record, indicates the amount of funds which have been included 
in the fiscal year 1959 Navy budget for Military Air Transport Service 
airlift requirements. 


ome £ 
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TasLe F.—Fiscal year 1959 estimated costs incident to MATS industrialization, 
by appropriation title 


Appropriation tifke Amount 
Military personnel, Navy---- ska dete alee senescence oa a 723, 000 
Military personnel, Marine C ‘orps ee RS ease td 2 eee ae ... 2,903, 000 
Marine Corps troops and facilities. .._._............------------ 2, 487, 000 
Ceerernene THAWG Ss oi be eS ose KDeL wens dames ond We 1, 140, 000 
ee eR a ee ee ee eee . 1,021,000 
ey ee sakawere cae 6, 777, 000 
Ships and facilities, Navy__.........------.-- iss Uh SU 1, 985, 000 
Ordnance and facilities, Navy__---- pw ein gh COHISES sale Ee oki ies. 280, 000 
Servicewide supply and finance, Navy___-.--.------------------- 19, 376, 000 


165, 000 


Total costs___-_ 5 ae a a te DS a tee 41, 857, 000 
Less previous Aircraft and facilities, Navy, papers at. SS Ste 13, 345, 000 


INE CON EOI sions ness nen ow eeepc we gekaen 








Net new funds included in Navy fiscal year 1959 budget__--- 28, 512, 000 
MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS 


Table G: General account miscellaneous receipts for the fiscal years 
1957 through 1959, is another item which I would like to introduce 


into the record. 


TaBLe G.—General account miscellaneous receipts, fiscal years 1957, 1958, 1959 


{In thousands] 


|  Fiseal year 1957 























\———$—$______. — 
| Fiscal Fiscal 
Classification | Fiscal | year 1958 | year 1959 

| year 1958 estimate | estimate 

budget Actual 

jdocument 

estimate 
| 
I gin ek $50 7 | $60 $60 
Fees for permits and licenses on wee 674 772 696 | 696 
Fines, penalties and forfeitures ; 4 0ethee 73 218 125 | 125 
Gifts and contributions ‘ 4 6 5 | 5 
eee : ‘ i 199 $19 615 590 
Dividends and other earnings_- : ; , .| 15 | 22 15 15 
Rents esihee acini tes ; ei 30, 273 28, 891 28, 891 
Royalties i: 1, 000 1, 116 1, 000 | 1, 000 
Sale of products ack ; : 16, 206 14, 966 14, 617 14, 617 
Fees and other che Arges for services i | 1, 681 2, 573 2, 398 2, 398 
Sale of Government property - ed ..--| 60,021 62, 956 49, 051 61, 051 
Realization upon loans and investments__- ; Bdaedesenkales cumin naan bat ‘ 
Recoveries and refunds... --- e ae al 7, 348 8, 520 | 6, 179 6, 179 
Total _- . d SG dale woen-n ===] 112, 271 122, 308 103, 651 | “115, 626 
| | 





Nore.—All amounts are rounded and may not add to totals. 
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Miscellaneous receipts represent cash received by the Navy which 
is unavailable for the funding of Navy functions and which is deposited 
to the miscellaneous receipts account of the Treasury Department. 
It is estimated that such receipts will total $115.6 million in fiscal 
year 1959. More than half of this amount will be developed from the 
sale of Government property. In this connection, I would like to 
point out that the amounts shown in the table for this category of 
receipts are not on a comparable basis due to certain Treasury ‘adjust- 
ments pertaining to fiscal year 1957 and changes in accounting pro- 
cedures effective in fiscal year 1958. The Navy expects to generate 
about $3 million more of this type of receipts in fiscal year 1958 than 
it did in fiscal year 1957, with an additional $15 million increase antici- 
pated for fiscal year 1959. 

The Navy has requested a $1 million increase in the funds for fiscal 
year 1959 for the preparation for sale of scrap and salvage of military 
property. This will materially assist the Navy in stepping up the 
tempo of its disposal operations and generate a higher return to the 
Government. 

A collateral effect of the planned increase in disposal operations is 
noted in the projected reductions in the levels of stock inventories 
from $15.9 billion as of the end of fiseal year 1957 to an estimated 
$14.3 billion at the end of fiscal vear 1958, with a further reduction 
to below $14 billion by the end of fiscal year 1959. Part of these 
reductions are the result of efforts to sell surplus, scrap, and salvageable 
stocks. 

ADDITIONAL SUMMARY TABLES 


In the past, this committee has apparently found both desirable and 
informative certain other data which customarily have been submitted. 
Accordingly, I would like to insert the following tables for the record: 

(a) Table H: Average civilian employment, appropriation basis, 
graded and ungraded, Navy and Marine C orps. 


(b) Table I: Analysis of approved apportionments as of January 
31, 1958. 


ee 


} 
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Taste H.—Average civilian employment appropriation basis, graded and ungraded, 
Navy and Marine Core 














































































































T —o - 
Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 
(actual) | (estimated) (estimated) 
Appropriation orfund |_ deb blac ieee le eiiehlp etna 
| Man- | Amount | Man- Amount Man- Amount 
years | years years 
el sideman i 
Grand total.__.___- 390, 843 $1, 896, 915, 809 376, 001 ($1, 8 851, 953, 596 367, 693 | $1, 814, 767, 225 
CS ete cate 143, 369 | 698, 199, 422 140, 361 £ "689, 351, 976 136, 317 672, 803, 728 
Ungraded_._.___- 247, 474 1, 198, 716, 387 235. 640 A, 162, 601, 620 231, 376 | 1, 141, 963, 497 
; | SS ee | SS —= —————— So SS OS 
Navy personnel, general | | 
expenses._....._.... 8, 999 40, 849, 1 8, 718 40, 814, 000 8, 372 39, 552, 000 
Graded. oe | 5, 284 3 23, 480, 767 5, 250 | 24, 432, 270 5, 032 23, 820, 148 
Ungraded__.___- J } 3,715 | 17, 369, 014 | 3, 468 _ 6, 381, 730 3, 340 15, 731, 852 
= 2 = —— ae — |- = Oe ____ 
ai Marine Corps procurement 70 317, 131 
_ — —— — - — —— —— — 
; Graded Lake | 16 80, 440 
a Ungraded ----- anat 54 236, 691 poterunes ‘ Sinin 
x ———— ——_—_—_—_=_ SS SS = = = i= = —— ] 
’ Marine Corps troops and | 
facilities ~~ ' nol 16, 426 | 66, 823, 205 16, 063 68, 024, 672 15, 706 | 66, 353, 848 
Graded _______- hice 6, 010 24, 216, 267 5, 870. 23, 895, 867 721 23, 231, 397 
Ungraded _-_-.__-. : 10, 416 42, 606, 941 _10, 198 44, 128, 805 9 965 43, 122) 451 
| — = | ———— | —_—_—— —_— = ————————— —— —————— 
Aircraft and related pro- | 
curement, Navy. _-- | 2,968 17, 109, 750 3, 067 17, 692, 000 3, 021 17, 376, 000 
en a mepureniepaaoamys EEE eR a eee 
Graded____..-- 2, 829 16, 432, OR5 2, 944 17, 067, 000 2, 898 16, 751, 000 
Ungraded --- 139 67, 665 123 625, 000 123, 625, 000 
Aircraft and facilities, Navy_| 72,317 | 330,920, 501 | 69, 783 | 333, 634,000 | 66, 830 | 319, 787, 000 00 
Graded. 4 18, 932 | 81, 977, 643 18, 79, 632. | 000 17, 666 76, 283, 000 
Ungraded -._- laa 53, 385 248, 951, 858 5, 306 254, 002, 000 49, 164 _ 243, 504, 000 
Shipbuilding and conver- eae re) ere coe is 
sion, Navy i ad 4, 550 25, 600, 804 3, 880 22, 243, 900 3, 642 21, 028, 900 
Graded - 3, 302 19, 356, 448 2 823 16, 844, 900 2, 591 15, 662, 900 
Ungraded .-..._- ceed 1, 248 ‘4, 244, 356 iM 057 5, 399, 000 1,051 5, 366, 000 
Ships and facilities, Navy...|_ 10,365 | 43,913, 307 9, 831 | 42,645,000 | 9,570 | 41, 173, 000 
RIS hw cil coceeaknt 5, 666 27, 885, 324 5, 596 27, 544, 000 5, 345 26, 107, 000 
SR ib adacwcccau 4, 699 16, 027, 983 4, 235 15, 101, 000 4, 225 15, 066, 000 
— —-— — — | —— | 
Construction of ships, Navy -_| 206 1, 202, ts. iatece dod |---~ a 
i i de as 175 “4, 043, 469 dail (song meee ebm iene ia, Gina eiateleidecoans 
Ungraded._.......... easel 31 159, 095 as at ialn pin Smsisoncio 
(See ———__——. - = == > _&__ ———————=[|al_ —==——_—==S=[—|_—{{———S=z 
Procurement of ordnance 
and ammunition, Navy-- 3, 691 17, 972, 250 2, 708 13, 427, 000 2, 463 12, 215, 000 
Graded _._-__. : ‘ae 932. 5, 079, 612. 684 3, 796, 000° 622 3, 452, 000 
a 2, 759 12, 2, 892, 647 2, 024 : 631, 000 1, 841 | 8, 763, 000 
Ordnance and facilities, | oe Saal Bi ; ill Lae | i a 
Navy...-- ; 17, 632 | 83, 519, 466 15, 676 75, 396, 000 14, 891 71, 696, 000 
Graded 5, 506 27, 941, 26 4, 938° 25, 110, 000 4, 691 23, 879, 000 
Ungraded_- | 12,126 | 55, 578, 240 | 10, 738 | 50, 286, 000 10, 200 | 47, 817, 000 
Ordnance for new construc- | PO er Se ad ne Aa 2 
tion, Navy. 54 | 252, 189 | . . 
| ~ | sn fl pmeeniveenpeneemnesinancagensin strane earaceen een grceepenenngeeanengeaseenSND 
Graded 19 | 108, 744 Deca cece ie ee 2 ; 
Ungraded__.-_- : 35 | 143, 445 7 
Medical care, Navy... 8,009 | 33,207,184 | 7,860} 33, 887, 000 | 7,675 | 32, 597, 000 
Graded - : 3,151 | 12,896,024 | 3,118| 12, 915,000 | 3,069 | 12, 750, 000 
Ungraded__. 4. 8 358 20, 3il, 160 4, 751 20, 472, 000 | 4, 606 19, 847, 000 
Civilengineering, Navy....| 17,831 | 79,495,927 | 15,786 | 68, 712,000 | “15, 860 | ~ 68 987, 000 
Graded____- 6,044 | 32, 463, 467 | 5, 649 | 30, 936, 524  & 567 30, 448, 757 
Ungraded_._. 11, 787 47,032,460 | 10,137 | 37, 775, 476 10, 293 | 38, 588, 243 








ee 
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TaBLE H.—Average civilian employment appropriation basis, graded and ungraded, \ 
Navy and Marine Corps—Continued 
ae se 
Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 
(actual) (estimated) (estimated) 
Appropriation orfund = |__ — 
| | 
Man- Amount Man- Amount Man- Amount 
years years years 
Military construction, 
Navy..--- aa 1, 926 $10, 968, 6: 631 2,178 $12, 637, 250 2, 073 $12, 029, 000 
Graded  elekd iotaiadi ts 1,770 10, B44, If 190 2, 030 12, 053, 073 1, 964 ll, 601, 938 
Ungraded.. éadde@ecn 156 624, 441 148 584, 177 109 427, 062 
Military construction, gaa + a Bs = re 
Naval Reserve Forces..--- 79 422, 908 95 537, 917 80 452, 240 
SR Te ae 79 422, 908 95 537, 917 80 52, 240 
| ES: é no |oonnensnnn----n]-s4pereee- tis asia hiecge le Rei eS aed ; 
Research and development, a % ts I 
DE cictbeesecencilaean 22, 283 120, 812, 743 21, 962 121, 834, 263 21, 510 119, 792, 000 
a — | _ _ ———— 
Graded - . ntniaameiads 12, 619 71, 579, 922 12, 437 72, 983, 291 12, 228 72, 179, 986 
MEINE. ctccicdarntts ask 9, 664 49, 232, 821 9, 525 48, 850, 972 2 9, 282 47, 612,014 
Servicewide supply and : 
finance, Navy...........- 43, 168 185, 911, 653 41, 192 177, 149, 000° 39, 370 170, 438, 000 
a 25, 679 108, 652, 479 24, 756 104, 548, 000. 23, 393 99, 416, 000 
POPU Sia tit oar 17, 489 77, 259, 174 16, 436 72, 601, 000 15, 977 7 71, 022, 000 
Servicewide operations, F 
DOE Ratenke < dodbitsca ceed 11, 857 58, 757, 521 12, 088 61, 076, 915 12, 187 61, 402, 000 
Graged......... SRS 10, 247 53, 098, 214 10, 370 55, 048, 795 10, 223 54, 895, 833 
WE medic cccecsl 1, 610 5, 659, 307 1, 718 6, 028, 120 1, 964 6, 506, 167 
Naval petroleum reserves. - lk 79, 565 15 92, 800 15 95, 200 
| = Steen — SS ES Ee ae 
Graded chechial tet beh aka’ 13 79, 845 15 93, 800 aa 95, 200 
WMOTOOO. 2c cckdcbokase Lie Pin ap ccghiinnie = 
Preparation for sale or sal- | = ar | 
vage of military property, 
PROT ae cota cak kite ds ceae 6, 584, 860 1, 733 7, 106, 100 2, 225 9, 102, 100 
Gee 1, 891, 913 513 2, 059, 000 659 2, 624, 000 
Omgreacen. .. 2.255265. | 4, 692, 947 1, 220 5, 047, 100 1, 566 6 4 78, 100 
Laundry service, Naval | ee ieee. mae | ; 
Academy. . -. , 149 429, 446 149 427, 100 149 436, 681 
Tn see enema lic cesarean imate ites ier aetna a awe alten alae 
Graded ; 6 | 28, 778 7 34, 056 7 34, €33 
Ungraded j ’ 143 | 490, 668 142 393, 944 142 402, 048 
Naval working fund........| 7) 3, 572, 967 ao? 3, 315, 000 | 713 
|. * ved sloaicendptaaibdniguiniiie eiedpenais 
Graded_..... jon 149 | 661, 763 137 597, 000 | 135 
MU lea cates | 629 | 2, 911, 204 597 2, 718, 000 57 
Navy industrial fand.......| 140,019 | 739, 704, 906 | 136,580 | 722, 923,901- 135, 462 | 718, 183, 453 
eancecaiecenane th npeieantibenieastttibaeaihteieinasdicsiadee ahem one 
Graded . eoaseue 28, 982 151, 460, 133 29, 069 151, 635, S64 a 28, 838 i 150, 951, 509 
Ungraded... seoncsons] 111, | 037 mS 244, 773 107, 511 571, 288, 037 106, 624 567, 231, 944 
Se = = = —S | ———— = —S | = = — — ——— 
Navy management fund___.| 5, 506 | 27, 104, 464 | 5, 584 | %, 605,597 | 5, 578 27, 618, 815 
Graded. ceeww---e-e| 5,430} 26, 811, 698 5, 526° 339,550 | 5,518| 27, 342, 127 
Ungraded... -..........| 7 | 292, 766 58 | 266, 038 60 | 276, 688 
—$———  - — =|= —$<—$ $$ —_- SS — a = | —————— 
Navy stock fund... ‘ o 236 | 9659, ), 518 | 175 696, 000 175 | 696, 000 
i re ieee seepanet caanerantrelhoeSonitnemansterte ntellecenriae imtenttaatiat 
Graded- aiiet. ----] 24 | 108, 334 24 109, 000 | 24 | 109, 000 
Ungraded... -| 2i2 | 851, 184 151 | 587, 000 | 151 | 587, 000 
Defense housing, Navy.....| 100| 413,286 | 135| 575,181) 1%6| | 536, 988 
| I nsanssthitnmeng klip iiciincatadeniie de nil clesidtaesicei intitle a a | 
meee. 5. 2-9— 7 oR 23 | 97, 709 | 33 139, 060 | 31 | 130, 060 ‘ 
Ungraded... ronseeee| 77 315, 547 102 436, 121 | 95 | 406, 928 
| | | 
* Tots als include reimbursable 01 obligati ions which appear in the Budget Document in a seps arate sched- 4 
ule of “Advances and reimbursements.” 
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CONCLUSION 


I hope that the information which has been furnished will be useful 
in your evaluation of the Navy’s budget. 

Mr. Manon. It will be most useful, Admiral. We will need to 
refer to it from time to time. Thank you very much. 

Any questions, Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. SHepparD. Yes. 


CONTRACT AUDITING 


Mr. Secretary, I would like to refer to your statement. There are 
some pertinent comments which do not necessarily present new 
philosophy. Nevertheless, it might be well to have further definitive 
comment. 

On page 3, sir, addressing yourself to the second paragraph— 

With regard to our auditing, our contract auditing has resulted in more effective 
use of funds appropriated for procurement. 

In the utilization of phraseology there, you mean literally the 
auditing of contracts and it should not be interpreted that the auditing 
is done by contractors? 

Mr. Armsrrona. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparpb. I just wanted to clear that up for record purposes, 
because perhaps those who are not familiar with Navy procedure 
might construe it that you are issuing contracts for auditing, which 
is not intended. 

Mr. Armsrrona. Yes, sir; I think that is very helpful. We refer 
to it internally, sir, as two branches, contract auditing and internal 
auditing. You are quite right to point out the difference. 

Mr. Suepparp. The motivation of my question, so there will be 
no misinterpretation, you have had appropriations made to secure 
personnel who function in that field, and I assume you are using them 
to great advantage. I get that from comments in your statement. 


MANAGEMENT OF FUNDS 


Referring to the middle section of paragraph 3 on page 3, I shall 
read the following: 

Requirements are carefully reviewed and priced out and, after funds have been 
appropriated, they must be so managed as to achieve the greatest possible effec- 
tiveness in their use in our national defense. 

What is the method you pursue in order to determine the end 
results as suggested within that statement? 

Mr. Armstrong. What I mean by the phrase, “so managed as to 
achieve the greatest possible effectiveness in their use for our national 
defense,’ is that in procurement, sir, the funds must be placed out 
pursuant to proper contractual arrangements in accordance with the 
regular procurement methods in the military departments. The 
procurement must be made as economically as possible so that the 
Government gets the most for the money. 

In the maintenance and operation area, sir, I believe it is extremely 
important that the activities which are spending out maintenance 
and operation money must do so on an economical and efficient basis. 
I hope that answers your question, because I, perhaps, have not 
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really talked to methods. I do not mean to suggest that any other 
methods are being employed than those which have been traditional 
in the Navy and Marines, sir, up to this time. 

Mr. SHepparpD. My specific interest at the moment is your main- 
tenance program. Policy is generated, of course, outside of your 
particular functions other than the adjudication of funds, as [ 
interpret the total picture. Is that correct? 

Mr. Armstrrona. I think so, sir; yes. 


AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE BY PRIVATE FIRMS 


Mr. SHerparp. Have you had occasion to make any analysis in 
the maintenance procedure of the cost of overhaul and repair of 
your planes in Government installations as compared with the cost 
in private industry and, if so, to what detail, and what have been 
your final conclusions between the two? 

Mr. Armstrong. Sir, there bave been studies of that. I am not 
sufficiently briefed on them at the moment to testify about them. 
I would like to ask Admiral Beardsley if he could answer that, or 
would prefer, if you will permit, sir, that we furnish a report for the 
record on it. 

Mr. SuepparD. Are you prepared to answer that? 

Admiral Brarps.tey. Not in enough detail to satisfy the committee. 
I suggest we make an insert on the complete subject. 

Mr. SuHepparD. For the benefit of all concerned gentlemen, it is a 
highly controversial issue, as you know, the contention being, of course, 
that certain cost factors are involved in governmental functions which 
are not apparent in private industry. So, if you have had a study 
made, I think it might be well to furnish it. Of course, I presume you 
do not know at the moment how many pages are involved in the study, 
do you? 

Admiral Brarpstey. No, sir; but we could make a brief of it and 
insert it, if you desire. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you can make a brief of it which will bring out, for 
the benefit of the record, the high points in the cost factor, exclusively, 
and the time element of getting your planes back into service as per 
your requirements, it would be very interesting and quite helpful. 

Admiral Brarps.ey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Armstrona. We shall be glad to do that, sir. 

Mr. SHepparD. Thank you. 

(The information requested follows:) 

When considering sources for meeting aircraft overhaul and repair require- 
ments, the prime consideration must be to insure that naval aviation forces receive 
the highest possible degree of aircraft availability, readiness, operational efficiency, 
mobility, and’safety consistent with assigned operational missions. Specifically, 
the Navy maintenance workload policy, equally applicable to both Navy and 
commercial activities, is (1) to obtain the maximum possible peacetime naval 
aviation readiness with available money, facilities, and manpower, and (2) to 
retain a mobilization level of plant and manpower capability for emergency 
expansion. It must be borne in mind that Navy-owned overhaul facilities are 
fully integrated with operational programs, and that this integrated combination 
of line-maintenance support and overhaul accommodates fluctuating fleet opera- 
tional requirements. Division of a large segment of our workload into a number 
of sources destroys this integration, which is vital in support of fleet operations. 


The policy and aim for selection of commercial work sources is (1) to rework 
commercial aircraft types for which industrial capacity is available, (2) to overhaul 
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older combat models as they decline in absolute numbers, (3) to perform compo- 
nent overhaul by the manufacturer or his licensee for newly introduced com- 
ponents until Navy facility capacity can be established or where there is no 
economic justification for establishing Navy capability, and (4) to perform peak 
emergency overhaul demands beyond Navy capacity where classified military 
equipment would not be compromised. 

This maintenance-workload policy is reviewed at least annually to determine 
sources (Government or industry) that can best provide the required fleet support. 
In this day of rapid technological progress, integrated facilities with the requisite 
skills are not always readily available. Most Navy aircraft maintenance overhaul 
and repair facilities are at coastal locations and are tied directly to support of 
fleet operations. This type of work, being directly related to our fleet operation, 
creates a sporadic and fluctuating workload, whereas a successful and economical 
contract program with private industry requires a fairly large amount of work at a 
reasonably steady flow. In addition, the Navy’s overhaul operations afford an 
otherwise unavailable means of training for military field-maintenance assign- 
ments and for line-maintenance functions in combat areas and make possible 
quick adjustment to combat needs. 

Prime manufacturers are used for the overhaul of new, complex components 
being introduced into the inventory. The introduction of new items into the 
inventory is often accompanied by such problems as design and production 
deficiencies, validation of spare-parts requirements, revision of technical data, and 
the development of effective maintenance methods. By contracting with the 
prime manufacturer for the initial overhaul, the gap between the introduction of 
the new item and development of the support capability is materially reduced. 
At the same time, there is provided a means whereby the prime manufacturer can 
gain firsthand knowledge as to the maintainability of his product. Further, much 
valuable time is saved in reaching the desired end of having any necessary im- 
provements incorporated in the product at the earliest possible date. 


TYPES OF CONTRACTS ISSUED FOR AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 


Mr. SHepparp. From page 4 of your statement I quote the fourth 
line from the top, the second sentence— 
This involves not only a careful analysis of procurement, but also the type of 


contracts used, and contractors’ and Government plants’ and yards’ production 
rates. 


That covers a multitude of interests. For example, as long as you 
have been in that field, I wish for the purpose of the record you would 
give the committee at this point a definition of the type of contracts 
which are issued by the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics having to do 
with contracting for the overhaul and maintenance of planes. Do 
you have that information ready at the moment so you can explain 
to the committee what constitutes a so-called bid operation as com- 
pared with the definition of the so-called negotiated contract, and then 
advise us as to which procedure the Bureau of Aeronautics is following. 

Mr. ArmstronG. I do not have that at my fingertips, sir, but I 
would be glad to furnish information on that subject to the committee 
for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

To provide continuity of commercial overhaul line availability for Nayy air- 
craft workload, it has proved imperative to advertise bids on an overhaul contract 
with a 3-year option. In 1957 all commercial transport aireraft workload was 
advertised and contracted for with the 3-year option; accordingly, no advertised 
bids were made in 1958 and none are now planned for 1959. 

It is to be noted that the 1957 awards resulted in changes of commercial 
contractors, causing in 1957 the problems associated with mobilizing new. con- 


tractors and redistributing available Government furnished equipments to more 
than one activity while at the same time meeting fleet requirements. 
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The planned 1958 and estimated 1959 allocations of specific overhaul and 
repair funds among the three categories are: 





1958 | 1959 








2. Private industry by negotiated contract, representing principally the 
follow-on to the 1957 bid contracts... _.____...---._----.-.--_------------ 


5cchs Ms Mammaininent ete ii eden wcesiras shen eesdene | $214, 959, 000 | $216, 579, 000 
3. Private industry by competitive bid CPG cece os sealocels | 455, 000 
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21, 197, 000 | 29, 254, 000 





In addition to these amounts, which relate specifically to the overhaul segment 
of the Navy’s aviation appropriations, our major aircraft modernization pro- 
grams are covered by commercial contract. Of the total overhaul and modern- 
ization work during fiscal years 1957 and 1958, 26 and 29 percent, respectively, 
are being accomplished commercially. Of the 1959 program, 29 percent is 
planned for accomplishment commercially. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I would like to discuss that further for the moment, 
without belaboring it. In order to avoid a misinterpretation of a 
competitive bid, our committee through the years of our exposure 
to the testimony of you gentlemen, or at least I have always been 
under the impression that when we talked about a competitive bid, 
we talked about a so-called advertised bid, and then a specific date 
for the opening of that bid. 

Then there is another one which has been used and which the 
committee has frowned on for a long period of time, the negotiated 
or seminegotiated operation, where three or more contractors are 
called in to submit a bid. Those bids are analyzed by the officials 
who have that jurisdiction, and then the same contractors are brought 
in for further conferences to see which contractor shall have the bid. 
That, to me, is a negotiated bid. 

Is my interpretation, in your opinion, a correct one or an incorrect 
one? 

Mr. Armstrona. I have no difficulty myself, sir, with your inter- 
pretation, but I would like to reserve to Mr. Bantz, the Assistant 
Secretary for Material, and to Admiral Clexton, who is the Chief of 
Naval Material, with your permission, an opportunity to comment 
on it, because this is peculiarly within their cognizance. 


REVIEW OF CONTRACTS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. I know, Mr. Secretary, it does fall within the 
cognizance of Mr. Bantz. The reason for my question at this point 
is the deliberate statement made here— 

This involves not only a careful analysis of procurement, but also the type of 
contracts used, and contractors’ and Ceaibannans plants’ and yards’ production 
rates. 

Mr. ArmstrRoNG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Does the last word, “rates,” control that sentence 
and statement, meaning by that that you are restricting your investi- 
gation to the rate aspect and not to the formula which creates the 
rates? 

Mr. Armstrona. Sir, that is essentially the meaning that I in- 
tended to convey, because from the standpoint of estimating expendi- 
tures of obligated funds which are to occur in the future, we have been 
concerned with the rate at which funds are spent out under different 
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types of procurement contracts. Of course, we are naturally inter- 
ested in the subject that you are mentioning, but from my standpoint 
in our office I would defer to Mr. Bantz somewhat on that problem, 
because I would not consider that it would be my function to advise the 
Secretary of the Navy on whether a particular type of contract under 
the different types which are permitted in the procurement regulations 
was the right one for Mr. Bantz to have one of the bureaus under his 


jurisdiction enter into. 


We are vitally concerned about being able to develop accurate esti- 
mates of the rates at which funds are going to be spent. 

Mr. Suepparp. However, Mr. Secretary, I think as a fundamental 
premise the type of contract that is issued by Mr. Bantz’s depart- 
ment or any other contractual authority would be the basic premise 
upon which good or bad expenditures would be the result. 

Mr. Armstrona. I agree with that completely. 

Mr. SHepparpb. I am examining into just how far your group goes 
to analyze and watch the dollar expenditure in its finalization. You 
have already told me insofar as the criteria of procedure pertains you 
consider that strictly within the jurisdiction of the Office of Secretary 
Bantz. 

Mr. Armstrona. You are absolutely right, sir, in this respect: 
That if the people in our office advised me that a particular type of 
contract that was being used in the Bureau as we are analyzing it 
from the expenditure standpoint was not the best from the overall 
standpoint of procurement, certainly we would advise Mr. Bantz and 
Admiral Clexton and the Chief of the Bureau of that right away. 

I do not mean to indicate his jurisdiction is exclusive. He and I 
are both civilian Assistants to the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. SHepparp. What I am getting at and trying to point out, if I 
may, is this: In order for your associates or the group that is in your 
office to give you a basic opinion, they obviously have to accept the 
criteria that is indicated and operational under Secretary Bantz or 
examine the contractual procedure, one of the two. 

Mr. ArmMstrONG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Which do you follow to make the determination? 

Mr. Armstrona. We look into it and examine it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Very thoroughly. If I should find any contracts 
that I considered an expensive luxury, you feel it would be your respon- 
sibility or not? 

Mr. Armstrona. It would certainly be my responsibility—and I 
would do this right away—to bring it to the attention of the Assistant 
Secretary for Material, and we would then undoubtedly confer in the 
matter with the Under Secretary, Mr. Franke, and the Secretary, 
Mr. Gates. 


JURISDICTION OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF MATERIAL 


Mr. Suepparp. At the moment may I ask without transgression 
what jurisdiction does Mr. Bantz’s office cover other than that in 
the contractual field and in that of the construction field? — an 
anybody here give that definition? 

Mr. Armstrona. I do not have his specific charter in mind. We 
should furnish it for the record. I believe generally speaking it 
covers procurement and construction, management of the bureaus. 
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Mr. SHepparp. That is its limitation? 

Admiral Brearpstey. I have the copy of Mr. Bantz’s proposed 
statement which was to be inserted later. I can read the paragraph 
which gives the exact mission of his office. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Yes; I would like to have it because it is rather 
pertinent. 

Admiral Brarps_Ley (reading): 

By authority of the Secretary of the Navy, the Assistant Secretary for Material 
is responsible for policy management and control of procurement, production, 
inspection, and supply and distribution of material. 

Mr. Suepparp. That covers all categories of procurement? 

Admiral Brarpsury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Thank you, that clarifies that. 


COMMENDATIONS 


By the way, Mr. Secretary, | want to pay you my compliments for 
a very well constructed statement. 

Mr. ArmsrronG. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Furthermore, for the manner in which you have co- 
operated with the committee | previously functioned with as chair- 
man, over the period of time you have been in your office, it has been 
splendid. 

Mr. Armstrona. Thank you. 

Mr. SHepparp. I would like to at this time, if I may compliment 
you, Admiral, upon your statement and the manner in which you have 
clarified your presentation concerning the unexpended balances and 
the reductions emanating from 1957 to the present. In fact, I think 
Navy’s procedure might well be a criterion that could be followed by 
other services in order to diminish the problem with which they are 
apparently presently confronted in the same field. 

Admiral Brarpstey. Thank you, sir. 


NAVY V-LOANS 


Mr. SHepparp. Here is an issue, as long as we are in the present 
category of hearings, that I have been vitally interested in over a 
period of time. My friend, Mr. Cassidy, may want to respond to 
these. 

I want to ask you at this time, gentlemen, because it has total appli- 
pation to the finance aspect of our naval functions, what is the present 
status of Navy’s V-loan operation? 

Mr. Casstpy. Mr. Chairman, as of December 31, 1957, we had 
authorized $156 million in credit of which $125 million was then in 
use. There are 42 V-loan customers as of December 31, 1957. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, you had a principal amount for 
V-loan creditors of how much money? 

Mr. Cassipy. A principal amount of $156,069 ,287 

Mr. Suepparp. How much of that money have you used up to your 
last date of demarcation? You specify the date. 

Mr. Cassipy. Outstanding on December 31 was $125,195,347. 

Mr. Suepparp. You mean December 31 as of this fiscal year? 

Mr. Casstpy. Last December, yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Calendar vear? 
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Mr. Cassrtpy. December 31, 1957. 

Mr. Suepparp. Now I wish you would provide for the record the 
following: A list of all loans that have been made during that interim. 
I want the name of the firm, person or company, their specific business 
and address. 

Mr. Cassipy. I will have to amplify this statement. This state- 
ment here is a list of all the loans in being. I take it you do not 
want me to go back over the history of this program and bring it up 
to date with “all the loans that have been made and closed out. 

Mr. Suepparp. No, | am talking about the loans that are presently 
on your records as of the present year, starting as of January 1 of 
this year. 

Mr. Cassipy. I have it right here. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Those have been made and those that have been 
washed out and whatever means of washing that has been applied is 
immaterial to me. I want to know the present status of the V-loan 
es yrs as of January 1 and up to date. 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. compara With that you will supply the list of all loans, 
firms, persons, companies, that have the V-loans, their business, and 
their business addresses. 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would like to have the original amount of the 
loan and the degree that that loan has been diminished by payments 
thereon or under. 

If there have been any renewals in the loans I would like to have the 
dates of the renewals and the amount involved or if there have been 
additions to the loans originally made I also want that. I want it 
behind each tabulation that indicates the firm involved so it will be 
followed in continuity and will not be confusing, by perhaps ineptness 
in interpretation. 

Mr. Cassrpy. Very well. 

Mr. Suerparp. I would also like you in your position to give, after 
you have compiled that list, any of those you consider in doubtful 
status of collection. Will you provide that information to the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Thank you very much. 

A statement on V-loans outstanding on and after December 31, 1957, showing 
name of company, mailing address, product, whether large or small business, date 
of original loan authorization, the amount thereof and original maturity date and 


changes in amount of loan and extensions of maturity follows. In addition, there 
is shown in that statement the total cash advances, liquidations, and the balance 
of the loans on December 31, 1957. 

(Summary comment is also furnished in response to the request for indication 
of loans in a doubtful collection status.) 
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SOUNDNESS OF EXISTING LOANS 


This program is no different than the average loan program of any large indus- 
trial banking institution—more good loans than bad ones. Except for the follow- 
ing loans, all others in the program are considered to be secured fully by borrowing 
base collateral and assignment of payments under the prime contracts and sub- 
contracts concerned. However, loss contracts cannot be identified and to the 
extent such loss contracts develop, problems could arise with any loan. 

Quincy Adams Yacht Yard, Inc., Quincy, Mass.—Current indebtedness is 
$287,001.57 and in liquidation. No defense work in yard. However, we have 
advice that BuShips has offered $320,000 in settlement of claims totaling $1,250,- 
000, under 3 contracts, which when made will pay off loan in full. 

General Development Corp., Elkton, Md.—Authorized loan is $350,000 of which 
$312,000 was in use at December 31, 1957.. This is a small company which has 
experienced management and financial problems. Borrowing base collateral 
includes a partial amount of an unliquidated claim against Army Ordnance in 
the amount of $123,000. If claim is settled favorably to company, this credit 
would be adequately secured; if not, loan will be weakened and some portion may 
be ultimately uncollectible. 

Norden-Ketay Corp., White Plains, N. Y.—Authorized loan is $7,500,000; 
credit in use on December 31, 1957, was $6,172,653.35 and this amount fluctuates 
up and down with borrowings and collections on defense contracts. Company’s 
management considered weak and recently exposed losses have placed this credit 
in peril. Investment brokers have declined to put more working capital into 
company. Company is now negotiating with a west coast comnany for a merger. 
If merger is accomplished, loan will undoubtedly be made sound or perhans, paid 
off immediately. Should this merger fail, the company may be able to interest 
another company in a merger. However, if no merger is accomplished, the 
company will be faced with an action in bankruptcy. In this event there may be 
a loss, the extent of which cannot accurately be estimated at this time. 

Northeastern Engineering, Inc., Manchester, N. H.—This loan has been in diffi- 
culty for some time as the result of management deficiencies and many loss con- 
tracts. The tangible assets of this company are meager and any foreclosure of 
loan will result in an appreciable loss. 

Permoflux Corp., Chicago, Ill.—Company out of business and unpaid balance of 
loan of $15,774.53 is in hands of United States attorney for southern district of 
California. Collection being sought on personal guaranty of former president of 
company. Recovery uncertain. 

Kelly Ryan Equipment Co., Blair, Nebr.—This. company, a farm implement 
manufacturer, experienced a sizable loss on a barge contract, long since complete. 
Company is in bankruptey. Balance of loan $190,352.50, is secured by mortage 
on plant, equipment and certain personal endorsements. Trustee is endeavoring 
to establish claim against Government. If successful, this loan would be liqui- 
dated without loss. Depending on bankruptcy settlement, a partial loss may 
result. Navy represented by United States district attorney, Omaha, Nebr. 

Tiletone Co., Chicago, Ill_—Balance of loan is $25,649.33. Case is now in 
Department of Justice for collection. This is a small company that lost its entire 
worth in several loss contracts with Navy. Original loan was $325,000 and over 
the years has been reduced to the amount now in hands of Department of Justice. 

Twin Coach Co., Kent, Ohio.—Current loan is $8 million. Company has 
experienced both management and financial problems. Loan weakened by siz- 
able loss on subcontract from an airframe manufacturer. This loss now in 
arbitration and ultimate settlement may restore loan to sound position. Too 
early at this time to forecast future status of this credit. 

U. S. Flare Corp. & Associates, Los Angeles, Calif—-This case is listed here 
only because it has been of considerable interest heretofore. 

The V-loan has been reduced from a high of $385,000 to its present level of 
$257,000. The outstanding loan is fully collateralized by assignment of pay- 
ments under defense prime contracts and subcontracts, and borrowings are 
limited to 90 percent of receivables and 80 percent of inventories. In addition, 
$75,000 of the principal loan is guaranteed by the parent company, Atlantic 
Research Corp., Alexandria, Va. 

Reductions in this credit, which were planned, have been suspended because 
of a new and additional indebtedness, approximating $70,000 (net). This in- 
debtedness will be collected on an installment basis, at the most favorable rate 
of liquidation. In addition, the company will be charged 5 percent interest on 
the unpaid balance. It is believed that both the V-loan and the redetermination 
indebtedness of this company will be repaid in full, without loss to the Government. 
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Mr. Manon. Mr. Norrell? 


EFFECT OF DEBT CEILING ON NAVY APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Norrett. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

I notice you say that the budget has not allowed you the amount 
of’money that you need. 

The House passed a bill to increase the debt limit to $280 billion. 
The Senate, as I understand it, is about to increase the debt ceiling to 
perhaps $278 billion. 

If the House bill is passed as we provided, can you get the money 
that you need in the Navy if the House bill is passed to the extent as 
I say of $280 billion? 

Mr. Armsrrone. Mr. Norrell, I do not know the answer to that 
question, sir. I believe that there are a large number of factors 
involved with which the Department of the Treasury would be 
familiar that I am not. For example, estimated tax revenues in 
periods ahead. 

Obviously, however, sir, I believe that the proposal which the 
President made and which the House of Representatives approved to 
increase the debt limit by $5 billion would be much more satisfactory 
from the standpoint of the problems of the rate of expenditures in the 
Department of the Navy than the other figure which you mentioned. 

Mr. Norretu. You cannot say that if the debt ceiling is increased 
to $280 billion that that will enable you to get the money that you 
need? 

Mr. Armstrona, I cannot say, so, sir, because it would be within 
the authority of the Secretary of the T reasur y to determine that. 

Mr. NorRELL. Let me ask you this question then: If the debt 
ceiling is increased to $278 billion, how will that affect you? 

Mr. Armstrona. I believe it would be less favorable, sir, than the 
$280 billion debt ceiling which the House of Representatives approved. 

Mr. Norre tu. If you do not get the debt ceiling increased at all, 
then how can you handle it? You do not know? 

Mr. Armstrona. I[ think it would raise very serious questions as to 
whether or not the Department of the Navy would be able to follow 
through the planned obligations and expenditures for fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Norre.u. Your attitude then is this: You need a debt ceiling 
of $280 billion? 

Mr. ArMstTrRONG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norretyu. And that is what you are really for. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth? 


PROGRESS IN FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Wiaa.teswortn. Mr. Secretary, I am pleased to note your 
statement to the effect that it is your observation that substantial 
progress in achievement of financial management has already been 
made as far as the Navy is concerned but that there remains more to 
be done and that there will probably never come a time when you 
can rest on your oars. 

In my opinion far greater progress has been made in the right 
direction not only by the Navy but by all three branches of the armed 
services than the public appreciates at this time. 
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On page 2 you refer to a revision of fund accounting as being formu- 
lated and installed on a navywide basis on July 1, 1957. That job is 
100 percent completed now, is that right? 

Mr. ArmMstRONG. Yes, sir. It will be subject, Mr. Wigglesworth, 
to continuous review as the accounting under that system continues 
and if there are further modifications or improvements that we can 
make, we certainly would intend to proceed along those lines. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. Every unit has the system working and in 
operation now? 

Mr. Armstronea. Yes, sir; navywide. 


INDUSTRIAL FUND CONVERSION SCHEDULE, 1959 


Mr. WieeLeswortH. You told us that the industrial fund accounts 
for 53 activities and your long-range plans provide for eventual inclu- 
sion of 30 more. How many more do you plan to include in fiscal 
1959? 

Mr. ArmstronG. I am going to refer to Mr. Cassidy on this. 

Mr. Cassipy. We intend to bring under the industrial fund the over- 
haul and repair shops at major air stations and we propose to bring in 
under the industrial fund the major ordnance activities in production. 
About 11 major naval air stations, I think. 

Mr. Wiae.teswortuH. Will you list for the record at this point the 
11 or whatever the number is you contemplate adding in 1959? 

Mr. ArmstrRoNG. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Navy INpustTRIAL FuNnp CONVERSION SCHEDULE, FiscaL YEAR 1959 
’ 


Two aviation overhaul activities: 
NAS, Quonset Point, R. I. 
NAS, Alameda, Calif. 
Two ordnance depots: 
Naval Mine Depot, Yorktown, Va. 
Naval torpedo station, Keyport, Wash. 
Two base services (BUDOCKS) activities: 
Public Works Center, Pearl Harbor 
Public Wor s Center, Newport, R. I. 


ORIGINAL BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Wiacieswortu. In spelling out the history of the budget esti- 
mate for 1959 on pages 5 and 6, Mr. Secretary, do I understand that 
the actual figure originally submitted was $11.46 billion? 

Mr. Armstrona. To that, sir, would have to be added the 340 for 
the fleet ballistic missile program so that the maximum figure was 
$11.8 billion. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Comparing that with the figure now before 
us we should deduct, should we not, the $350 million included in the 
supplemental budget? 

Mr. ArMstRONG. Yes, sir. 


FISCAL MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wicetzeswortn. How big a staff have you in your office now? 
Has that changed materially since last year? 
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Mr. ArmstRoNG. We have the comprehensive figures on that, Mr. 
Wigglesworth, right here. I would like Admiral Beardsley to read 
them if he may be permitted. 

Mr. WiccLeswortuH. You gave us the civilian and military person- 
nel last year. Please bring it up to date. 

Admiral Brarpsuey. I can give you departmental and field sepa- 
rately and then give totals. 

First I will give departmental. Actual, June 30, 1957, were 39 
military, 272 civilians for a total of 311. Estimated, June 30, 1958, 
37 military, 280 civilians, 317 total. Estimated, June 30, 1959, 37 
military, 280 civilians, 317 total. 

The area audit offices, actual, June 30, 1957—— 

Mr. WiacLeswortnH. Are you going to give an overall field figure? 

Admiral Brearpsutey. Yes, sir. June 30, 1957, 88 military, 983 
civilians, total of 1,071. 

Mr. Wiacieswortsx. How many civilians? 

Admiral Bearpstrey. Nine hundred and eighty-three, sir. Esti- 
mated June 30, 1958, military, 77; civilians, 991; total, 1,068. Esti- 
mated, June 30, 1959, military, 77; civilians, 1.071: total, 1,148. 
Grand overall total of departmental and field, actual, June 30, 1957, 
would be 1,382. Estimated, June 30, 1958, 1,385; estimate June 30, 
1959, 1,465. 

Mr. WiaaLeswortH. You have not recruited quite as fast as you 
expected a year ago? 

Admiral Bearpsiey. This is mostly in the audit area; yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. You mean that the increase from 1958 to 1959 
of some 80 jobs is in the field audit area? 

Admiral Brarps.tey. That is correct, sir. As far as departmental 
is concerned the total of military and civilians is the same at end of 
both 1958 and 1958. The increase in the area audit office is com- 
pletely in the field and in civilians it is a total of —— 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. Going up 80 civilian jobs in the field? 

Admiral Brarpstey. That is right. We have Captain Atkinson 
here who is with the audit offic e, if you want the details. 


FIELD AUDIT OFFICES 


Mr. Wiaaieswortn. I do not care so much about that. I would 
like to know how many field audit offices we have now and if you get 
this 80 what it means in terms of the ultimate picture as you see it. 

Captain Arkrnson. We have 11 audit offices in the field regularly 
established and the 80 would be largely in internal audit which has 
been low over the years. This would represent about a 30-percent 
increase which is about all we could absorb in 1 year for training and 
hiring, et cetera. 

Mr. Wieeirsworrn. Looking ahead do you foresee more offices, 
less offices, more jobs, less jobs, or what? 

Captain Arkinson. We foresee no increase in offices because we 
have spread them out geographically to the extent that coverage is 
pretty good. As far as more jobs go, the original maximum was set 
at about 700 but we would not be able to reach that except on a very 
progressive year-by-year target increase because you can only absorb 
so many new people at one time. 

Mr. Wiaccieswortu. What do you mean by 700? I thought you 
just told us you had 1,148. 

23217—358_—4 
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CONTRACT AUDIT 


Captain Arxinson. I am speaking of internal audit. Contract 
audit would be based on amount of procurement. We cannot control 
the workload. It would be approximately what it is now, which is 
741. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. You tell me that 1,148 in the field will do 
both jobs as you foresee it, looking ahead? 

Captain Arkinson. Through 1959, yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortn. Looking ahead, what do you foresee? 

Captain Arkrnson. About 1,500, about half and half. It would be 
1,450, roughly, plus the 77 officers. 

Mr. WiaeteswortH. What results have you been able to obtain in 
terms of savings as a result of this setup? 

Captain Arxinson. As far as the contract goes it has come to $152 
million last year, which compares to $166 million in 1956 and $124 
million in 1955. 

Mr. SHepparp. Would the gentleman permit an interjection at that 
point? 

Mr. WiaaLeswortu. Certainly. 

Mr. Suepparp. Would you insert in the record the cost factor of 
the personnel that netted that result? 

Captain ArkINson. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Brarps.trey. We will be glad to. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Administrative cost of the contract audit function 
Wiegal woar.1907.....-...<-i-.- sa eee ees de eee $4, 600, 000 
Fiscal ye: r 1958 5, 116, 000 
Fiscal year 1959______-_- eo ste nears cet 5, 121, 000 

Mr. Wicceieswortu. I lost that last. You gave me $152 million 
savings in fiscal 1957? 

Captain Arkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. And $156 million in fiscal 1956 and how much 
before that? 

Captain Arxrnson. $124 million. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. In 1955. That is about $432 million in the 
3-year period. 

Captain Arxinson. The actual cost if you want it in the record— 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. I would like to have it. 

Captain Arxinson. For the contract auditors who are doing that 
work, in 1957 it was $4.6 million and in 1958 a little over $5 million, 
and projected for 1959 is $5,121,000. That is civilians’ salaries, travel, 
housekeeping, it is a gross figure. 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONAL AVAILABILITY 


Mr. Wiccitesworts. Admiral, on page 2 of your statement, talking 
about obligational availability, you state that adjustments to the 
fiscal 1959 new obligational availability will eliminate costs occasioned 
by the proposed military pay increase and the industrialization of 
MATS. Of course, military construction is out of the picture too. 
Does this mean that Navy’s adjusted requirements for fiscal 1959 are 
only $8 million more than those for fiscal 1958. Is that correct? 
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Admiral Bearvstey. I think we made a change in the statement, 
sir, from the one given to you yesterday. It should read “$14 million 
less than that for 1958.” 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. $14 million less? 

Admiral Bearpsury. I will show you how we arrive at that, sir. 
If you take total overall availability ‘of $10.820 billion, that is in the 
right-hand column of table A, and subtract from that $146 million 
for Cordiner which was not in the 1958 base and $28.5 million net for 
the industrialization of MATS in 1959 which also was not in 1958 
base, that gives a minus figure of $174 million. Subtracting $174 
million from the $10.820 billion, you come down to $10.646 billion 
as an overall comparative figure. That is some $14 million less than 
the $10.659 billion in 1958, sir, on that table. In other words, it is 
about a level program, sir, to all intents and purposes, just level. 


UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 


Mr. WiaGLeswortuH. On page 4 of your statement you say at the 
bottom of the page that of the $3 billion unobligated as of June 30, 
1958 and $2.4 billion unobligated as of June 30, 1959, commitments are 
anticipated to account for $1.667 billion and $1.620 billion, respectively. 

And you are going to give us subse quently breakdowns for both the 
committed and the uncommitted balances? 

Admiral Bearpsiey. That is on table E. I have it by each appro- 
priation for each of the 3 years, sir, how much is committed and how 
much is uncommitted. 

Mr. SuepparD. That is in the record? 

Admiral Bearpstey. That is in the record. Further details of 
that could be developed for each appropriation if you like, as we go 
along. 

Mr. Wicaieswortn. At a later date? 

Admiral Bearpstey. At a later date. 

Mr. WiGcG.LeswortH. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Manon. Any further questions on my left? 


STOCK INVENTORY 


Mr. Scrivner. I have one, Mr. Chairman, that might. call for a 
little clearer explanation. 

Under table D on page 4, you say part of your unobligated balances 
is for procurement of short lead time items and spare parts. Then if 
I understand part of it, part of these spare parts go into your stock 
inventories, do they not? 

Admiral Brearpstey. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And on page 6 you show that levels of stock inven- 
tories range up to $15.9 billion, in 1957, dropped to $14.3 billion in 
1958 and about $14 billion in 1959. 

This committee has always been disturbed about the very huge 
amount of spare parts all the services carry but no place do I find an 
exact statement of what the spare-part inventory is. 

Admiral Brarpsuey. Sir, this $15.9 billion at the end of 1957 is 
composed of several separate inventory categories, including stock 
fund . 

Mr. Scrivner. Spare parts and common items? 
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Admiral Brarpsiey. All classes of material including spare parts 
and common items. 

It is significant I think, sir, that at the end of June 1955 the figure 
for total inventory was $16.7 billion, at the end of 1956 it was $16.1 
billion ; and——— 

Mr. Scrivner. It is coming down. 

Admiral Brarpstry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is good but still I would hazard a guess, having 
looked at some other spare-parts programs, that if we went through 
an inventory of all the items in your spare-parts program we would 
find a lot of items in there that if they are not out of use they should be. 

How thoroughly do you screen your inventory of spare parts to 
see you are not carrying a lot of old junk? 

Admiral Brarpstey. In the first mstance of screening of what we 
have on the shelf today, sir, that is a program to which the Navy is 
paying an increasing amount of attention, to clear out items. We 
know we have items we will probably no longer have need for. This 
disposal program I am talking about is to get these unneeded items 
out of our inventory. That is being done, sir. The inventory is the 
net of issues versus what you take in. 

In the area of what we are buying in the future the percentage for 
spare-parts procurement is being reduced and tightened up progres- 
sively. I know in the case of aircraft we have considerably reduced 
the percentage being devoted for spare ~parts procurement. That is 
being studied closely to further improve it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Aircraft is one of the specific classes of spare parts I 
was thinking about. 

Admiral Brarpstey. At the same time, sir, the airplanes that we 
are flying in the fleet today are very complicated. We have com- 
ponents in them which a mechanic cannot take apart and repair 
anymore. He has to take the complete unit off and send it back to a 
base for overhaul. This is a constant problem. 

Mr. Scrivner. What results have you had in your cleanout pro- 
ram of obsolete spare parts? Where are you getting on it? How 
ong has it been going on? 

Admiral BearpsLey. We have been working on this since the end 
of World War IT. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are the results? 

Admiral Brarpstery. I cannot give the results since World War II, 
but from 1955 the total inventory has dropped from $16.7 billion 
down to about $14.3 billion at the a of 1958, sir. This gets a great 
deal of topside attention. 

One thing we are looking into is in the area of ordnance parts. 
There is a big change now “taking place in the type of weapons on 
ships. We have had to hold guns and ammunition for ships in the 
reserve fleet. But this is an area in which there will be great reduc- 
tions in the next 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Scrivner. I raise the question to get some discussion on it 
because it has been a problem in all the services. Just like in a family, 
we get something for example, an old lamp, we ought to throw it away 
but we may need that some day. So we stick it back in the closet or 

in the attic or in the basement and 5 years later we have not used it 


yet but we still hesitate about throwing it away. Next month I may 
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need the base or the socket or something. So we keep on carrying it 
forever. That is a human trait. 

All of us probably have stuff sticking around some place we should 
throw away and probably should have done it several years ago. 

The cost incurred in keeping track of it and keeping it stored and 
bringing it out and brushing it off and everything runs into a rather 
considerable sum of money. I am glad to know there is a program 
that is active. You say it is getting topside attention, but I think 
perhaps a little further down the line, right in your depots and on 
your bases, if you give somebody authority to look over and see what 
you have and tell him to cross it out, they can probably find a lot of 
things people on topside could not. 

Admiral Brarps.ry. This is being done throughout, absolutely, sir. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Members of this committee understand, because 
we have been in it in so many different fields. On page 5 you are 
talking about miscellaneous receipts. Your statement is good for 
those of us who understand what the program is but perhaps for the 
- printed record it might be well to give us an example of what you are 
receiving which will generate $115 million in miscellaneous receipts. 

Admiral Brarpsuey. I will insert that in the record and give an 
example of each. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Examples of general account miscellaneous receipts, fiscal year 1959 estimate 


Classification and example: 
Fees for permits and licenses: Commissions on telephone pay Amount 
SERENORIS 30 CORAL TURIN on na Sed ew ae $685, 000 
Fines, penalties, and forfeitures: Forfeitures of deposits, Surplus 


PIOOREEY Oe sc BG bc cata SPSS NOE eh eo sis 50, 000 
— Interest on deferred collections or payments- ---- ia 500, 000 
ents: 
Rent of public buildings and grounds---......----_-------- 14, 000, 000 
Rent of docks, wharves, and piers. .............----<...--- 2, 000, 000 
mavaiyies: Tovarceens On cer ama gee. = Lo ee ee ee ee 1, 000, 000 
Sale of products: Sale of crude oil and other petroleum products 
from Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 (Elk Hills)_._______-___- 13, 500, 000 
Fees and other charges for services: 
Overhead charges on sales of services or supplies_____-__----- 1, 400, 000 
OMIT oo oS ea ee eee ee aan er ae 500, 000 
Sale of Government property: Sale of scrap and salvaged surplus 
SRNPOT INI gis oat} Soils. oa eg, eee co lade ase 58, 000, 000 
Recoveries and refunds: Recoveries, excessive profits on renegoti- 
ST en act os hen sas idee in tania Ma nie Wad cae oe 4, 500, 000 


Mr. Scrivner. Give me an example of one now. 

Admiral Brarpstey. We do collect rents paid by people who are 
using Government property of various kinds, such as a tool a con- 
tractor is using. Also, there are royalties and sales of products. 

Mr. Scrivner. If the Navy has what we call surplus tools and 
some contractor needs that particular item, then the Navy negotiates 
a rental agreement with the contractor for the use of this particular 
item. 

Admiral Brearpsutey. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Instead of that money coming back into the hands 
of the Navy to be used, the money which is received from that con- 
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tractor who is renting the equipment goes into the general fund of 
the Treasury. 

Admiral BEARDSLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just put in a few examples to explain it. When 
we are talking about billions upon billions of dollars, $115 million 
may not seem like much but it is still a huge stack of E-bonds. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Admiral Brarpstey. I believe personally that in the area of sale 
of Government property, if our disposal program goes as we want it 
to go, this figure of $49 million for this year and $61 million for next 
year may even be higher. It depends upon the value of what you 
are selling. It depends on the value of scrap steel in some cases. If 
the value of scrap steel goes way down you get less. 

Mr. SHepparp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is it not interesting we find the Navy and other 
departments charged out with their original appropriation but when 
it comes to reflecting the income like private business does, assets 
and liabilities, we are slightly deficient on taking advantage of our 
assets? Is that a proper construction or improper? 

Mr. Armstrona. You are referring to the fact, sir, I believe, that 
the proceeds of sale become miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury, 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes, we know it goes to the Treasury but the great 
American public does not know it. All they know is the figures 
broadcast that you had an appropriation for the fiscal year of so many 
million dollars. At the end of the year if you did a good job and you 
made a recovery and it is reflected in your assets it would be an intelli- 
gent approach to a problem that would be at least psychologically 
valuable. 

SPARE PARTS FOR AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Armstrronea. Yes, sir. Mr. Scrivner, just for the record I 
would like to add this on the subject of the disposal of spares that you 
have been mentioning. I would like to endorse what Admiral 
Beardsley has said in regard to our following through as actively as 
we can in the program to effect those reductions—the disposition of 
scrap and salvageable material and so on. 

For the record I would like to mention that we do have one problem 
in spare parts in the Navy right now as Admiral Beardsley, I think, 
adverted to. That is the question of spare parts for new aircraft. 
We have to do the very best we can to keep a sufficient quantity of 
spare parts in inventovy and in the supply line. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sure, but one of your biggest problems of spare 
parts is you hold onto old ones that probably should be out of service. 

Mr. ArmstronG. Those we are trying to get rid of as fast as we 
said, but it is important as I believe Admiral Burke mentioned in 
his testimony, it is a problem. It arises I think in part because of 
a fact which I will read from page M-16 of the budget message: 

Of the $1.5 billion of aircraft engines and aeronautical equipment proposed to 


be bought by the Navy in 1959, about 80 percent will be for models which had 
not reached the point of being bought in production quantities in 1955. 


That sentence highlights the problems we have in these new aircraft. 
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DISPOSITION OF PROCEEDS FROM SALE OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. Scrivner. I have one other question on your miscellaneous 
receipts. I think it is one of the things Mr. Sheppard was at least 
thinking about. Would there be more effort made in quicker and 
perhaps more profitable disposition of surplus if the funds came 
directly back to the Navy instead of going into the general funds? 

Admiral Bearpsiey. There are many people who think that would 
help. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is just an added job for the Navy. The attitude 
would be: Why should I break my neck doing this when the Navy 
does not get credit for it? But when that attitude is taken, there is 
an element there that is rather hard to understand by the taxpay er 
because after all, it does benefit the taxpayer. It is his dollar that 
bought it in the first place and the more of it we can sell at the better 
price the more will go into the Treasury and be used for general 
expenditures. Some of it will eventually have to be paid out by the 
Navy anyway. Just that many fewer E-bonds we have to sell to 
keep the business going. 

Mr. Forp. Will you yield? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. By what authority do these miscellaneous receipts 
revert to the Treasury and what would be required to revise that 
situation? 

Admiral Brearpstey. I think there is a statute of some kind on this. 

Mr. Forp. Will you insert in the record at this point the particular 
provision or provisions—there may be several—that are applicable 
m this area? 

Admiral BEarpDsLEy. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Revised Statutes 3617 and 3618 (31 U. 8. C. 484 and 487, respectively) require 
that all moneys received for the use of the United States be paid into the Treasury. 
Section 3618 treats specifically with the proceeds of sales of material and provides 


that they shall be deposited and covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts and not be withdrawn except in consequence of a subsequent appropria- 


tion. 

Mr. Armstrong. Mr. Scrivner, I do not want for us to be identified 
at the moment with any position that would suggest that these funds 
should come back to the Navy for expenditure. 

Mr. Scrivner. You may not want to be identified with it but that 
has been I think almost universally true, not only in the Navy but all 
services. This is not anything new. It has always been so. 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes, sir, I realize that. But the problem as it 
appears to me has another side. It appears to me fundamental that 
the Congress shall appropriate funds that are to be expended by the 
departments and I think it would have to be very carefully worked out 
so that this committee, for example, would have control of the ex- 
penditure of funds that were received. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not suggesting any change. I am just stating 
a situation that exists. That is that it would be like in my own per- 
sonal affairs. If I had custody of something I should dispose of and 
somebody else got the benefit of the disposal I would not be in any 
hurry about doing it. Again I say it is part of the psychology of 
thinking of the dollars which will be appropriated to you as Navy 
dollars. They are defense dollars and they are tax dollars and the 
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dollars you get back from the sale of these items are again tax dollars 
and should be considered more that instead of Navy dollars. 
One more point and I will conclude. 


GUIDED MISSILE REPLACEMENT 


In subparagraph C on page 2 you are speaking of ordnance and 
ammunition for the Navy. ‘Counbining the two is a little hard. Your 
statement says $190 million is attributable to guided-missile require- 
ments. Of course when we think of the guided missile, we think of 
everything that goes with it, not only the frame itself but the propel- 
lent as well. 

Does this $190 million relate to just the airframe of the missiles with 
@ separate item of $53 million for the ammunition area or do you dis- 
tinguish in that some way? 

Admiral Brarvstey. That particular appropriation is broken down 
into various activities and one activity is the missile area. This is 
the actual missile. It has other supporting parts that go along with 
the missile program. 

Mr. Scrivner. In the $190 million would be included whatever 
type propellent is needed for the missile itself? 


AMMUNITION 


Admiral Brarpstey. Yes, sir. The budget activity for ammunition 
covers bombs, depth charges and torpedoes as well as ammunition. 
Ammunition is a misnomer. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was going to get the appellation of ammunition 
because we have been procuring a terrific lot, putting it into reserve 
storage and everything else, and in this time of peace we have not been 
shooting up much of it. 

Mr. Suepparp. To clarify what Mr. Scrivner has in mind, someone 
will be prepared with a shopping list that goes into this composition. 
You will have the detail. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would appear that eventually what we normally 
think of as ammunition as such—and as you classify it that includes 
mines and everything else—that we should some time or other be in a 
position of reducing ammunition requirements. What are you doing 
in reference to that? 

Admiral Brarpstey. In connection with that if we break the am- 
munition category down into subactivities you will find we have during 
the last 3 or 4 years greatly reduced procurement and production of 
conventional ammunition as you know it. What we are buying now 
are the new mines, the new torpedoes you heard about yesterday and 
other new weapons systems. We have always thought “ammunition” 
was a misnomer because it means bullets to many people and this is a 
lot besides bullets. 


SOLID PROPELLENT FOR POLARIS 


Mr. Scrivner. As I understand it, Admiral, in the proposal as it 
now relates to Polaris, particularly, which is the new missile, the 
propellent while it is to be a solid propellent, as I understand it, is 
entirely different from what we normally think of as solid propellent. 
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Admiral Brearpstey. That is my understanding but I am not an 
expert in that field. Admiral Raborn will be here later on to justify 
Polaris and he can give the details. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you will then request Admiral Raborn at this 
point in the record to make a statement relative to the solid propellent 
for Polaris, it will be helpful. 

Admiral Brearpstrey. We will do that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The Polaris propellent charge is a fabricated fuel-oxidizer mixture of the com- 
posite type. It consists basically of an organic fuel and an inorganic oxidizer, 
formed into large grains of complex cross section. When ignited, the propellent 
burns evenly and relatively slowly, with tremendous intensity and with release of 
a great amount of energy in the hot gases. 

Rocket propellents should not be confused with gun-type propellents, which are 
basically a double-base nitrocellulose compound, not a mixture. This smokeless 
gun propellent is formed into very small grains, under high pressure, and burn 
completely during the time es projectile is in the gun barrel. 

Rocket propellents have been in service use in the Navy for about 15 years. 
Initially used in small motors for air-to-ground and ground-to-ground rockets, and 
et assist takeoff motors, pa shang have been made from time to time. 
These i improvements have pe marily.} een in the increased size and strength of 
the large grains, in resistance to shock, and in reliability of ignition. The general 
characteristics of rocket propellents are much the same as those used for the last 
several years. 

Admiral Brearps.ey. I would like to insert in the record at this 
point statements of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Material, 
Mr. Fred A. Bantz, and Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Personnel 
and Reserve Forces, Mr. Richard Jackson. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
Navy For MATERIAL 


Mr. Bantz. The Secretary of the Navy and the Chief of Naval 
Operations have outlined the overall plans and programs of the Navy 
for fiscal year 1959, and have requested the funds required. 

By authority of the Secretary of the Navy, the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Material is responsible for policy management and 
control of (1) procurement, (2) production, (3) mspection, and (4) 
supply and distribution of material. 

My statement reports some of the actions taken and major accom- 
plishments of the Navy during the past year in these areas, in the 
above order. 

PROCUREMENT 


The past year was marked by a further stabilization on peacetime 
buying procedures. We continued to emphasize the widest practicable 
competition in negotiated and advertised procurement and also the 
greatest possible utilization of fixed-price contracts. 


REDETERMINABLE AND INCENTIVE PRICE CONTRACTS 
The number and status of redeterminable price and incentive price 


contracts in the Navy on December 31, 1957, together with comparable 
figures for December 31, 1956, are shown in the table below. 


1 
| 
’ 
| 
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Number and status of price redeterminable and incentive contracts as of Dec. 31 





istiamancsteee 


Price redetermina- | Incentive contracts 
ble contracts 

















| 1956 1957 | 1956 1957 
Target point not res ached 4 59 | 53 67 58 
Target point reached, contractor’s proposal not received __ 28 13 23 25 
Proposal received by government ee | 77 | 82 87 83 
nectar centimeter atin 
Total ; Ss ; ‘ hinntbday ass ail 164 148 | 177 166 





From the above it will be noted that we have continued to reduce 
the number of redeterminable and incentive-type contracts and also 
substantially improved our position with regard to final pricing of 
those contracts. It is considered that the present number of these 
types of contracts is normal but we are making a continuing effort to 
accomplish the final pricing more expeditiously. 


LETTER CONTRACTS 


A comparative statement of the number and dollar value of letter 
contracts outstanding as of December 31, 1956 and 1957 is shown 
below. 


1956 | 1957 
Fiscal year of issuance Teme e et cr nceh euen lee ne ca 
Number Value | Number Value 
heiaeiaiesinenia tadenaianieneiciiaatia wt sancemcettiefhoe ceeds Sadat tanh cdactihaalilln called pecs hoe cle iedl Lactate J 
1952.....- E 1 | $18,879, 000 | 
oases eet a8 , Mi daginkal 1 | 31, 018, 000 | 
1955... aches 16 | 495, 955, 000 | 5 | $43, 245,000 
1956___- ; Ses. al 30 | 540,938,000 | 15 | 563, 437, 000 
Oe Sa caie ashe p 35 | 849,939, 000 | 29 | 655, 926, 000 
Se te ates ane en oeaahees 9 | 225,979, 000 
I a aaiesstniens caicninaitiney tities 83 |1, 936, 729, 000 | 58 | 1, 488, 587, 000 





Of the 58 letter contracts outstanding as of December 31, 1957, 43 
are for aircraft or guided missiles. It is expected that fewer letter 
contracts will be written in 1958 in connection with our normal pro- 
curement program, and with a continuing effort to convert those now 
outstanding, a further reduction will result within the year. The 
acceleration of the Polaris program, however, will probably result in 
writing a number of letter contracts in order that contractors may 
proceed at the earliest date possible. 

The use of a letter contract because of unusual circumstances is 
considered justified and must be defended. Nevertheless, that use 
must be and will be restricted to those cases where the circumstances 
justify such action. 

CONTRACT TERMINATIONS 


The Navy once more is able to report significant progress during 
1957 in settling outstanding terminated contracts. Unsettled ter- 
minations of $1,330 million as of January 1, 1957, were reduced by 
approximately $444 million to an amount of $886 million. This 
amount is well below the $1 billion figure mentioned in last year’s 
hearings. The following tables, which are self-explanatory, show our 
progress with regard to contract terminations. 
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All dollar amounts represent contract price of items terminated (CPIT) in millions 
of dollars, backlog of unsettled terminated contracts 





July 1, 1955 July 1, 1956 July 1, 1957 | Jan. 1, 1958 


(6 months) 


setae —- elena liciatintsalekad 
Amount Number | Amount : Number | Amount Number | Amount | Number 
cnump ane asspsiintneinatinninsent nmtremanannes inne 














! 
oom 























Unsettled._......- iy $2,187 | 1, 039 | $1, 5 ei2 | $1,168 706 | $886 703 
Claims on hand_. --| 191 174 | ur 222 332 | 162 | 133 130 
Note.—Our peak backlog of $2,577 was reached in November 1954. 
Dollar amount (in millions) and number of contracts terminated 
Fiscal year 1956: 
PS do oa are Sale Sinica wens dab wakss Se eee cee $174 
Drees a Bn Sts Ska Se ee Ob ated eet aa ob ee 977 
Fiscal year 1957: 
INN a 2s oa km all eine na tek wpb Rees Aone tac mare te ee $459 
Number___-.- ia ts off ale ah ah clon av ed eh a ta ae a 819 
Fiscal year 1958 (6 months): 
eels ine ts ek tig te ie Sf Bae ee $198 
StS ee 0 re ee be ea ee Fe a ne eee 324 
Contracts terminated for default not included ‘above. 
Fiscal year 1956: 
a fe cc: cence. ns ck ken ntine ee as kis: « ok teeche tetels A... - spelen acael $6 
URN os ah ee ee oe es a Oe 205 
Fiscal year 1957: 
meee Ss ge CLS teow Soe a a Aes Suet $8 
Paes oot aes ta shui aon io bhS Me tien SS sie 221 
Fiscal year 1958 (6 months): 
I in Sa oh i Ta cn a a as tr ae re ee $1 
IIT <-5-n: baie opratiatnt crates seen ae ata, a aire aie 79 
Dollar amount (in millions) and number of terminated contracts settled 
Fiscal year 1956: 
eS te od ae Seen eee eee Ee atts Se eee $790 
pueee. So 2 5. fod Passe eae ena ‘ Le re 
Fiscal year 1957: 
Amount a SE a a Ni De ia shitd cavd tee ates 2a $862 
i at ape aE a ces ala a a ek i a es ee 955 
Fiscal vear 1958 (6 months): 
ete) eric eB A ate 5 _ $486 
Peter asi oe ee es eee ‘2nd Se : Meee 57 316 


PROCUREMENT MANAGEMENT 


The Navy has continued to emphasize the improvement of its 
procurement efficiency through effective and practical management. 
Prior to award, the Office of Naval Material continued to review all 
negotiated contracts in excess of $300,000 and, in addition, concen- 
trated on all negotiated procurements over $50,000 which were nego- 
tiated under the authority of title 10, United States Code, section 
2304 (a) (10) (when the basis for negotiation was meanene specifi- 
cations). These reviews encompass approximately 85 percent of the 
Navy’s procurement dollars. By this means we have a mechanism 
for exchanging the best tee hniques and experience that the Navy has 
had in any procurement situation or with any contractor and we are 
able to make the pricing prac tices and experience of one purchase 
office available to others. This review insures not only that the 
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contract is sound and conforms with Navy policy but also that 
appropriate and adequate pricing techniques have been employed. 

The procurement review group has continued its function of review- 
ing Navy contracting operations. The fundamental purposes of these 
reviews are to: 

Ascertain compliance with all applicable procurement. policy 
directives. 

Ascertain that good business practices are followed in establish- 
ing the prices and terms of contracts; and 

3. Streamline procurement operations to the greatest extent 
practicable. 

The members of this group (3 civilian and 2 military) have had 
considerable experience in the field of procurement, acquired in both 
industry and Gove rmment. Nearly all of the more than 350 recom- 
mendations of this group have been acce pted with resultant improve- 
ment in contracting procedures, organization, and ratios of staffing 
to work accomplished. 

TRAINING 


Professional training of personnel in all aspects of contracting has 
continued to receive increasing emphasis. A major effort was made 
in the area of contract cost and price analyses consisting of eight 
2-week sessions. Additionally, plans for training in basic and ad- 
vertised procurement, contract law and refresher work in contract 
administration are in process, designed to reach an optimum number 
of personnel each year. 


CONTRACTOR PERFORMANCE 


The Navy continued its programs of insuring that contractors make 
deliveries in accordance with contract schedules. The Navy Material 
Inspection Service was provided with positive requirements for con- 
tractor followup and for the reporting of delays, both potential and 
actual. A Navy procurement directive issued early last year re quires 
that the contracting officer be immediately advised of a contractor’s 
delinquency and further requires that the contracting officer take 
positive action in regards to such delinquency. Relate d to this effort, 
the Department of Defense and the Navy have placed more emphasis 
on the selection of responsible suppliers. The Navy has recently 
issued a new directive designed to reemphasize the use of preaward 


surveys and to strengthen the preaward process within the Navy. 
SMALL BUSINESS 


The Navy is continuing with all possible vigor to develop and make 
more effective its program to insure a fair share of Navy procurement 
for the small businesses of our country. In addition, the Navy has 
constantly in mind the basic objectives which have always been before 
us of broadening the industrial base, making competition as free as 
possible, and enhancing our mobilization readiness. This year has 
not been an easy one for small businesses. We have had many more 
requests for assistance in specific cases. Moreover, our continuous 
study of the problems of small business has revealed areas where we 
should make additional effort. 
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While all of the principal means of conducting the small-business 
program are being actively pursued, particular attention among long- 
standing techniques is being given to setasides for small business, to 
encouraging Navy prime contractors to subcontract to small business, 
and to the increased adequacy of the engineering data made available 
with procurements. 

In addition to these three areas of long standing use in the small- 
business program, a particular emphasis will be given this year to 
providing advance information to the small- business community on 
the general areas of interest and direction of effort of the research 
and developme nt work of the Navy. 

In all areas of the small-business program, the Navy has been 
pursuing the overall objective of bringing about inc reased participa- 
tion by small business in Navy procurements. Although times may 
have been hard for small business, results of our efforts are evidenced 
by a comparison of the awards made to small business during the first 
half of the current fiscal year as compared to the previous year. 
During the 6-month period ending December 1957 the percentage of 
overall awards of the Navy which were made to small business was 17 
percent. For the same 6 months of 1956 it was 16 percent. 


COORDINATED PROCUREMENT 


The Navy has successfully completed action in initiating procedures 
to cut procurement lead time within the single department procure- 
ment assignment program. It is now agreed between the military 
departments that po Vv interdepartmental purchase requests, 
MIPR’s, within all § commodity areas involved, can be routed 
directly from the edei@e activity to the buyer without first clearing 
through policymaking headquarters. Inventory costs were reduced 
by revising the circuitous procedures previously used in the routing 
of MIPR’s, and in the short while that these lead-time-cutting methods 
have been in effect, definite, timesaving advantages have accrued to 
the Government. 


FULFILLMENT OF PRODUCTION REQUIREMENTS 


The production requirements of the Navy for aircraft, aircraft 
engines, guided missiles, ordnance, and ammunition are being substan- 
tially met. Scheduled deliveries have exceeded 90 percent. The 
majority of schedule slippages have occurred in new weapons systems 
that are in transition from the research and development stage to the 
production stage, with necessary engineering modifications due to the 
overlap in test and evaluation of prototype, pilot production, and 
production items. During the last half of 1957, there were several 
noteworthy examples of ships delivered ahead of schedule. An exam- 
ination of the status of shipbuilding programs reveals that future ship 
deliveries are basically on schedule. 


LABOR SURPLUS AREA PROGRAMS 


Community action programs which assist communities and Navy 
suppliers to more effectively utilize their available resources were 
continued. These programs have eased unemployment, created new 
business opportunities, improved our mobilization base, and have 


provided savings by multiple-sourcing of supply, and generating addi- 
tional competition. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


At the present time the Navy exerc ‘ises control over 191 industrial 
facilities, a reduction of 6 from last year’s total. The plants have a 
valuation of approximately $3.9 billion. Of these plants 154 are 
privately operated, 30 are Government-operated, and 7 are in a 
standby status. 

In line with efforts to divorce the Navy as completely as possible 
from ownership of industrial facilities, we are aggressively prosecuting 
a program of disposal of plants under the provisions of Public Laws 
883 and 152. 

Nine proposed sales under this act are presently underway, with an 
additional 19 plants having been recommended for future negotiated 
sale. Such sales will relieve the Navy of maintenance and adminis- 
trative burdens and would place these properties on the local tax rolls, 
The property would also be more available to contribute to the civilian 
economy. A national security clause assures the availability of the 
facilities for Navy procurement when required in time of national 
emergency. In addition to disposal by negotiated sale, 15 plants have 
been declared excess to the needs of the Navy sponsor bureaus for 
disposal by the General Services Administration on a competitive bid 
basis. A continuing review insures that all plants that become excess 
to the Navy’s mobilization requirements are released from Navy 
sponsorship. 

PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


The Navy is continuing its program of maximum utilization of 
machine tools from the reserve. This program has resulted in a savings 
of some $19 million. We are reviewing all machine tools in current 
use and those being held for mobilization to insure that they support 
the current strategic concept. A program for replacement of World 
War II type machine tools with modern, high-efficiency tools, started 
in fiscal year 1957. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL-TYPE FACILITIES 


A continuing review is maintained of Government-owned and oper- 
ated commercial and industrial-type facilities with a view that such 
products or services will be procured from private enterprises provided 
that Government oper ation is not integrated to the military mission. 
Nine hundred and thirty-two facilities have been reviewed to date. 


MOBILIZATION BASE 


In the conduct of our business, especially with relating to retention 
of industrial facilities and equipment, an attempt has been made to 
reach the optimum position of industrial readiness by broadening 
and improving the mobilization base. Procurement actions have taken 
into consideration the need for multiple-sourcing of production 
capability. We are continuing to develop our mobilization base 
toward the goals recently established, which prescribes preparation for 
two basic types of war, general and limited. Our industrial defense 
program is being oriented to provide greater emphasis on continuity 
of vital production in the event of damage to the industrial base. 
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Production planning with industry for emergency or mobilization 
periods is undergoing adjustment to suit our needs under the new 
concepts. 

MATERIAL INSPECTION SERVICE 


During calendar year 1957 the material inspection service inspected 
material produced by private industry for support of the defense 
effort totaling approximately $6.5 billion in value. This increased 
workload of more than $1 billion over calendar year 1956 was 
accomplished by essentially the same number of employees. 

Concurrently, a net reduction of 11 field inspection offices was 
achieved by consolidation, and increased emphasis was placed upon 
programs designed to promote closer cooperation between the Navy 
and its contractors. Aggressive action to devise and implement 
work-measurement techniques which assist management in the 
evaluation of functional performance has resulted in improved 
utilization of manpower. 

The vastly accelerated rate of technological advances, affecting all 
categories of material required by naval operating forces, has demanded 


‘increased levels of technical competence on the part of all Government 


personnel concerned with the procurement, production, inspection, 
and administration of contracts for such material. To meet this 
requirement, selected employees. have been trained in plants, and in 
classrooms, to discharge more effectively their responsibilities in 
specific areas of greatest difficulty. This program must, and will be 
augmented as dictated by the developing situation. Although losses 
of highly trained specialists to industry continue, this problem has been 
alleviated to some extent by more effective job classification procedures 
and the provision of educational and advancement incentives which 
serve to attract potentially valuable employees. 

Considerable progress has been made in achieving more extensive 
utilization of contractors’ quality assurance records as evidence that 
the interests of the Government and its contractors have been pro- 
tected. Further safe and effective streamlining ‘of Government 
inspection forces in consonance with commodity characteristics and 
product end use is expected as evaluation of these procedures is 
completed. ' 

SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF MATERIAL 


Emphasis continues to be placed on the development of required 
inventory management policy by which operations can be made 
more effective, efficient or economical. The results of this trogram 
are reflected in the policy guidance document, Navy Policy and Stand- 
ards for Inventory Management (Navexos Publication No. P—1500). 
To insure compliance with existing policy and to enable development 
of meaningful policy based on ‘firsthand knowledge of operating 
problems, a dynamic program of inventory management review and 
analyses has been in operation for almost 3 years. These objectives 
are attained by continuing onsite inventory management reviews 
of the bureaus and supply demand control points which comprise 
the Navy supply system. The analyses are directed at the principal 
functions of the inventory managers; namely, the computation of 
requirements, funding of requirements, determination of levels of 
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supply, distribution systems and stock responsibilities, methods of 
adjusting supply to demand, determination of excesses, stock coordina- 
tion and load and allowance lists. During the past year, this review 
function analyzed the inventory management practices of two of the 
Navy’s largest. technical Bureaus—Aeronauties and Ships. In the 
review of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 116 separate recommendations 
for improvement were submitted, together with specifics as to how 
best these could be implemented. In the Bureau of Ships there were 
111 proposals made for improving inventory management operations. 
With the review of the ships parts control center and the general 
stores supply office, which are scheduled for the first half of 1958, 
this review function will have completed management review analyses 
of all the Navy’s major inventory managers. The second cycle of 
review will commence about midyear. 

The program to reduce repair part supply functions of technical 
bureaus has continued to receive emphasis. To facilitate the inter- 
change of item management data between the technical bureaus and 
the supply demand control points, a policy has been developed and 
issued which will enable effective and economical program support of 
equipments by the supply demand control points. 

Continuing progress is being made in the elimination of inventory 
management problems, the sreby enabling increased effectiveness, effi- 
ciency and economy of supply operations. Illustrative is the recent 
action to develop procedures enabling the assignment of one inventory 
manager for ground electronics equipments. Previously, the many 
and varied uses of these electronics end items had prompted adoption 
of a system wherein bureaus and offices retained ownership and funded 
equipments. However, it became manifest that there were many 
inventory managers for these same equipments. The solution, 
jointly developed by the affected bureaus and offices, enabled the 
Navy to designate one inventory manager, and to thereby assure that 
all available ground electronics assets were being applied to computed 
requirements. In addition, a similar policy for the management of 
automotive, construction, weight handling and railroad equipment, 
was established. 

The Navy is carrying on an aggressive material disposal program 
calculated to identify and rid the system promptly and economically 
of all material determined to be in excess of the latest program require- 
ments. In accomplishment of the program, a critical and continuing 
review of major item requirements is being conducted to establish 
minimum retention limits consistent with known or planned program 
requirements. Preliminary results of the program are promising. It 
appears at this time that the original estimate for disposing of $1.5 
billion in material during fiscal year 1958 may well be exceeded. 
Current progress indicates that $2.2 billion in unneeded material will 
be declared excess by inventory managers during fiscal year 1958. 

The Navy inventory control system for plant property has under- 
gone extensive modification to further promote e ‘ficient and economical 
mangagement of such equipment. The implementation of certain 
major system improvements has resulted in the decentralization of 
financial audit and coding functions from departmental to field 
activity level without increase in facilities or personnel requirements. 
Departmental stock records are in process of being reduced from 
1.8 million to one-half million, thereby eliminating duplication of 
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related record maintenance functions, without sacrificing the adequacy 
of the records. Major concentration has been directed to the Navy’s 
machine-tool inventory which consists of approximately 100,000 items 
The inventory record of these machine tools has been improved 
through an extensive refinement program, and now reflects more 
accurate and complete data which, in turn, has promoted a greater 
degree of utilization by all echelons of management. 


FEDERAL CATALOGING PROGRAM 


A total of 1,151,131 items of supply, identified and numbered under 
the Federal catalog system are carried in the Navy supply system. 
This total eh is gre a reduction from 1,275,077 items carried by 
the Navy in fiscal year 1957. New items entering the supply systems 
will continue to be menial into the Federal program, under existing 
maintenance procedures, at a rate of approximately 150,000 annually. 
This increase will, to a large degree, be counteracted by the continued 
reduction of unnecessary items. 

During fiscal year 1958, the Navy has converted 159,740 items and 
plans to convert an additional 95,000 items, leaving the last supply 
segment of approximately 161,000 items to be conve rted during fiscal 
year 1959. This reflects a completion date 4 months in advance of 
the November 30, 1958, date approved by the Department of Defense. 
After July 31, 1958, all inventory managers will be transacting supply 
operations utilizing only catalog data which conforms to the require- 
ments of the Federal catalog system. 

A new project which provided for the Navy to catalog approximately 
300,000 items of industrial production equipment by June 1960 was 
canceled. In lieu of this project, it has been determined that industrial 
production equipment will be identified and classified under a system 
of production equipment codes. The assignment of production 
equipment codes will be accomplished by the De partment of Defense 
with funds from each department transferred in support of the 
project. 

STANDARDIZATION 


The Department of the Navy has contributed substantially to the 
defense standardization program throughout calendar year 1957. 
An increase over prior years in reductions effected in the number of 
sizes, kinds, and types of generally similar items (over 95,000 reduced 
in 1957 as against 80 ,000 in 1956) resulting in estimated savings of 
over $9 million. It must be noted that these are not net savings that 
effect. a reduction in required operating funds. The entry into the 
supply system of new items, entrained in technological advances and 
increasingly complex weapons systems, more than offsets the savings 
realized through standardization. Only in an occasional case, as in 
new welder designs adopted, does scientific advance greatly reduce 
costs. Cost savings, expected to aggregate $1,650,000 within the 
next 5 years in the Navy, will result from the single standardize tion 
action leading to adoption of the ‘constant potential rectifier type” 
welder in 1,500-ampere size. This replaces a motor-generator type 
welder that weighed more than 10 times as much, was less flexible in 
application, and more expensive to operate and to maintain. Navy 
activities charged with projeet leadership expanded their production 
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of coordinated military and Federal specifications and standards, 
More than 800 such documents were completed and approved in 
calendar year 1957, compared with approximately 700 for the previous 
year. 

In summary, the accomplishments which have been presented are 
not to be construed that we in the Navy feel that we have the answers 
to all of our many and varied procurement, production, inspection 
and supply management problems. Rather, they are illustrative of 
the steps which the Navy has taken during the past year to solve its 
problems and to improve its business management. It is extremely 
doubtful that there can be any cure-all for all of the various problems 
we face. The advances being made in the development of nuclear 
power, guided missiles, and jet airplanes present complex problems 
which require continuing effort to resolve. We realize fully that there 
are always opportunities for further improvement and we intend to 
pursue them. We have made much progress, and expect to be able to 
report further progress in the year ahead. 


STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
FOR PERSONNEL AND RESERVE ForcES 


Mr. Jackson. Last year the first Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Personnel and Reserve Forces, my predecessor, the Honorable 
Albert Pratt, prepared a statement containing a résumé of significant 
occurrences and trends over the preceding year in the complete 
personnel field of the Department of the Navy. Having assumed 
office last September, it is my privilege to cover the same ground as it 
applies to the past 12 months 


TOTAL MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


The proposed Navy budget for fiscal year 1959 incorporates man- 
power reductions in all categories. This budget contemplates end 
strengths as follows: 

Active duty naval personnel __.. 630, 000 
Active duty Marine Corps personnel : #3 Lae _ 175, 000 
Civilians (Navy and Marine Corps) eae chase Z ._ 369, 000 


These changes represent a downward revision of manpower require- 
ments during fiscal vear 1959 of 15,000 naval personnel; 13,000 Marine 
Corps personnel, and 3,000 civilians. 

Within these overall manpower strengths, there are many dynamic 
factors which require shifts in emphasis to meet specific program 
changes. 


TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGES—OPERATIONAL COMMITMENTS 


My predecessor commented in his statement before you last year 
upon the revolutionary technological changes in the Navy in recent 
times and the difficulty of phasing in a new Navy while maintaining 
high pressure peacetime operations and deployments. This year there 
is a new dimension to the problem. Spectacular developments by 
the Soviet Empire have made the United States public alert to the 
danger and impatient for results from the military services. We in 
the Navy have been keenly aware for many years of the need to 
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hasten our new weapons systems while maintaining a strong current 
readiness. Now, superimposed upon our own desire to build and 
improve our defenses, we have the pressure of enlightened public 
opinion. We welcome the opportunity to work with “all echelons of 
the Government to meet the challenge within the new atmosphere of 
nationwide awareness of the need. 


LOSS OF SKILLED PERSONNEL 


The foregoing commentary gives significance to the fact that we 
have not yet solved the problem of retaining skilled personnel. Now, 
more than ever, the Navy and Marine Corps must look beyond the 
big task of obtaining the numbers to fill their required billets. Now 
it is critical that we fill these billets with well-motivated, highly 
skilled and experienced men and women. ‘The upsurge in demands 
on the civilian economy to produce more military hardware is in- 
creasing the emoluments in civil life for the very men we need in the 
military service. The past year has witnessed, therefore, a widening 
in the gap between the advantages of civilian life and those of the 
military. We still have a vigorous hard core of officers and men whose 
dedication to duty, love of the sea, esprit de corps, and patriotism 
outweigh the inherent disadvantages of military life. These men, 
together with the many thousands of equally talented ones who are 
returning to the comfort of living at home and the unbounded oppor- 
tunities in civilian life, must be afforded the means to remain within 
the military service. This year we have operated our ships and 
stations at less than their optimum efficiency. Many thousands of 
technical billets which should have been filled by the well-trained 
senior petty officers have been filled by newly procured, junior petty 
officers. Similarly, we have continued to lose the officers of 3 to 12 
years’ seniority in numbers far greater than we can afford. 

To assist him in the problem of retention of qualified and desirable 
enlisted personnel and other matters, the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps has established, on an annual basis, staff noncommissioned offi- 
cer symposiums. One of the purposes of these discussions is to obtain 
firsthand information from senior career enlisted men on factors that 
deter reenlistments and to obtain recommendations designed to im- 
prove career incentives. 

As a recent arrival on the Navy/Marine C orps team, I have been 
particularly interested in followi ing through on the various programs 
instituted to improve our services and to induce high quality personnel 
to make a career with us. In so doing, I have satisfied myself that the 
services have made every reasonable effort to ace omplish those admin- 
istrative programs for the improvement of service life which are within 
their power. : have been impressed with the unanimity of opinion 
at all echelons of the services that everything which can be done within 
the executive authority of the Navy Department for the improvement 
of military life, consistent with our military mission, must be done 
before seeking aid from Congress. 

As a result of these observations, not only at the headquarters here 
in Washington, but also on my trips to the 6th Fleet and into many of 
our east coast shore activities, I am absolutely convinced that the 
items of military personnel legislation requested by the Navy Depart- 
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ment this year are sound, necessary, and would accomplish results not 
attainable through other means. 

We recognize, “of course, that in any organization as large as ours, 
with modern developments accelerating our rate of change, we must 
continue our studies and surveys to insure that our needs for skilled 
personnel are accurately known, to make training responsive to new 
needs, to divert excess trained personnel from one field into shortages 
in other fields, and to continually identify those problems in our chang- 
ing military life which require resolution to induce high quality per- 
sonnel to remain with us. 

To measure the magnitude of our problem for you, I would like to 


discuss specific pe sonnel programs and the significant trends noted 
therein during the year just past. 


ENLISTMENTS 


During fiscal year 1957, 102,000 bluejackets and 53,239 Marines 
came on active duty for the first time. As in the past, the great ma- 
jority of our new input was regular enlistees; we did, however, make 
excellent use of the provision for voluntary active duty for reservists. 
The Navy obtained 25,500 and the Marine Corps 22,780 from this 
highly capable group. 

The 6 months training program of the Marine Corps has continued 
on a most satisfactory basis. 

A notable successful innovation in the Marine recruiting program 
was the enlistment of persons for aviation duty only. Recruitment 
for a specific type of duty is a de ‘parture from past Marine C orps prac- 
tice. However, the opportunities offered by the other services for 
technical training in the aviation field had to be met in order to secure 
for the Marine Corps a proper share of the higher mental groups. 
Sufficient quotas were set to meet the needs of the aviation fields in 
the Marine Corps, and were filled from the inception of the program. 

The Navy Department desires again to go on record before you that 
the Department of Defense decision to allow the services to accept a 
smaller number from the lower mental group than in previous years 
has been of inestimable benefit. 


REENLISTMENTS 


As the distinguished members of this committee know, our report 
card of progress on personnel programs is the reenlistment rate, espec- 
ially in the critical group just completing their first enlistments. 
These men have been carefully and expensively trained. They have 
just entered, in the latter part of their tour, the period of their greatest 
usefulness. They are the ones upon whom new programs, affecting 
the large percentage of their service years, have the greatest reenlist- 
ment impact. If the percentage staying with us increases, our report 
card shows improvement. If “the rate has not increased sufficie ntlv 
for us to have the numbers of men of requisite skills to meet our needs, 
then we must improve career attractiveness or pay the alternative 
price of expensive replacement training, personnel turnover, and lower 
combat readiness. 

This year I must report a drop in our overall reenlistment rate and 

; | i a n ite ¢ 
that we are just holding our own in the reenlistment of first term per- 
sonnel. Here are the figures: 














Navy 

ie = 2 
| Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal (4 months, 
year 1955 | year 1956 | year 1957 |fiscal year 

| 1958 

‘ , 
Total reenlistment rate — 14. 2 | 32. 6 44.9 | 39.6 
lst term reenlistment rate___- é pi ie : 9.0 11.5 15. 6 15.7 


Statistics are always subject to qualification and controversial inter- 
pretation, and of course, the figures for fiscal year 1958 are incomplete, 
but there are two significant conclusions to be drawn from the fore- 
going figures. First, we are still experiencing reenlistment rates well 
above those of post-Korean war slump. ‘This is the payoff for all 
those administrative and legislative measures instituted to improve 
career attractiveness. Second, as indicated by the comparison of the 
fiscal year 1958 figures with those for fiscal year 1957, we have appar- 
ently approached, even if there is a gain later in the year, the ultimate 
limit of improvement we can expect without new legislative measures 
to improve service careers. I am convinced that the drop in overall 
reenlistment rate is in large measure the result of the widening gap 
between compensation in civilian life and in the naval service. 


Marine Corps 


| 
| 


Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiseal 4 mos, 
year 1955 | year 1956 | year 1957 |fiscal year 

| 1958 
Total reenlistment rate.............-..-.... sag a 20. 6 | 37.8 29.1 28.1 
Ist term reenlistment rate patiiesane ~aactenatadedbaeel 16. 4 | 23.7 17.0 14.4 


While the reenlistment rate has declined since fiscal year 1956, it is 
expected that the latter part of fiscal year 1958 will result in an 
improvement. ‘This will be due to the fact that a larger proportion 
of those eligible to be reenlisted will be career marines. Of the first 
terms eligible to reenlist, a larger proportion will be of the higher ranks 
than during the first 4 months. It is expected that enactment of the 
Cordiner proposals would reflect a further improvement in the reenlist- 
ment rate. 

The Marine Corps has and will continue to reenlist only those 
desirable marines who can contribute effectively to the accomplish- 
ment of the Marine Corps mission. Commanding officers will de- 
termine eligibility, and will offer the reenlistment « opportunity only 
to those who have proved themselves to be good marines. Further- 
more, all marines who, on expiration of curre nt enlistment, are eligible 
for retirement or for transfer to the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, 
will have to obtain the Commandant’s approval before they will be 
allowed to reenlist or extend their enlistments. 

We in the Navy Department have long held that our ideal reenlist- 
ment goal to permit retention of sufficiently high quality personnel 
while avoiding stagnation, is 25 percent of our first enlistment person- 
nel. Comparing these ideal goals with our present rates and bearing 
in mind that we do not have the high quality we need in many of those 
we are reenlisting, you can visualize the magnitude of our problem in 
seeking the best possible Navy and Marine Corps for our country. 
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OFFICER RETENTION 


In the commissioned grades we have an anomaly which has caused 
some concern to Members of Congress and about which I will speak 
quite frankly. We have been faced with the necessity of releasing 
about 1,200 relatively senior naval officers to meet an overall strength 
reduction, while at the same time asking Congress for legislation to 
improve the service attractiveness to retain more officers. The 
explanation of the anomaly is the current imbalance in the officer 
grade structure. We are critically short of junior officers in the 3- to 
12-year service group and, concomitantly, in excess in the senior 
grades due to the hump created by large numbers of officers com- 
missioned during World War II and exaggerated by the Korean ex- 
pansion. The Navy, for example, operated last year with a shortage 
of about 3,000 line ‘lieutenants for its surface s ships. The additional 
cost in material casualties and reduced readiness for combat resulting 
from fleeting up of inexperienced young officers to fill these billets is 
immeasurable. The long-term solution to provide sufficient 3- to 
12-year service officers of high quality is to attract from among the 
thousands of high-quality junior officers who, each year, leave us upon 
the completion of their obligated service because of the greater finan- 
cial rewards offered by private industry, (1) a sufficient number of 
career officers to provide present and future technical and combat 
leadership, and (2) a sufficient number of reservists to remain for 12 
years. For example, we are now retaining only 2 out of 7 oon 
naval aviators upon completion of their obligated service. This rate 
should not fall below 2 out of 5 if we are to retain optimum combat 
readiness on an economical basis. Retention of a sufficiency of young 
vapable career officers depends, in a large measure, on increasing the 
compensation of the senior grades to which they aspire. Retention 
of sufficient numbers of reservists in the 3- to 12-year bracket depends 
on providing an adequate term-retention plan. 

Regular NROTC retention rates are up slightly over last year. In 
the fields of electronics officers, lawyers, and naval aviators, we are 
not able to retain beyond obligated period sufficient numbers of Re- 
serve officers. Retention of electronics officers and lawyers is almost 
nonexistent. The Marine Corps has been able to retain about 1 out 
of 3 aviators during the past year and would desire to retain 2 out of 
5, and possible 1 out of 2, depending on the extent of turnover during 
a particular year and on the success of a year’s procurement. A legis- 
lative proposal has been approved by the Department of Defense 
which would establish a special category for lawyers, similar to that 
now existing for supply duty officers and, if enacted, would in all 
probability solve the Marine Corps lawyer shortage. The retention 
rate of aviators has improved during the past year and shows signs of 
further improvement. A program initiated about 3 years ago 
whereby career officers are being trained in the electronics field is 
beginning to pay a recognizable dividend. 


DISTRIBUTION 


I have been painfully aware of the great expense and tragic insta- 
bility to career personnel resulting from the high losses of personnel to 
civilian life. The vast majority of our change-of-station orders are 
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written to move personnel to separation centers, to move their replace- 
ments to boot camp or officer schools and for later training, to bring 
qualified substitutes into the ships or stations left unde rmanned, and 
to provide the staffs of instructors for new personnel. Stabilization 
and even career rotation take a very secondary priority under the 
pressure of such turnover. 

It is true that we make every effort to reduce the number of moves 
through various devices. We plan well in advance where commands 
are to be cut back. We don’t move short-term personnel unless we 
must. Our new centralized distribution systems with their electric 
accounting machine facilities have eliminated that small percentage 
of turnover which previously resulted from insufficient or inaccurate 
information. 

This past year has seen the formal institution of the Navy’s Shorevey 
and Seavey seashore rotation system. Here again our business 
machine procedures and centralization have produced greater con- 
sideration of individual desires and greater equity in shore duty 
opportunity. Efforts to identify more billets ashore for those ratings 
which have a high percentage of sea duty have continued with success. 

The Marine Corps has continued its previous program to cut down 
on the number of transfers. 

In addition, a change in the policy for assignment of graduate 
recruits, permits the marine to be utilized in his specialty earlier. 
This change, and the reduced strength, decreased travel require- 
ments in fiscal year 1957. These requirements will continue to 
decrease in the future for the same reasons. 

I must report to this committee that the only factor currently 
restricting naval and Marine Corps personnel from accompanying 
their dependents to authorized areas is the availability of housing at 
destination. 

As a final comment in this area I would like to hold up this hearten- 
ing thought: If the Navy Department and the Congress through their 
joint efforts can succeed in further improving the retention of the 
required percentages of career personnel, I can promise you a drastic 
reduction in cost of transportation of personnel and their household 
effects, a drastic reduction in the size of training activities, an im- 
proved combat readiness, and a major uplift in service morale. 


CASES REQUIRING INDIVIDUAL ACTION 


As the committee is aware one of my most important and also time- 
consuming responsibilities is to act on a large number of individual 
cases involving retirement, court-martial, clemency, personnel security 
and other matters affecting our personnel and their dependents. The 
number of these individual personnel actions does not seem to decrease 
and I have been unable to find any substitute for careful personal 
consideration of each individual case on my part. Soon after taking 
office it became apparent to me that our procedures and reviews in 
cases of men charged with disciplinary or security infractions were most 
elaborate. On the other hand, I felt that not enough attention was 
being paid to those members whom I would call the. good citizens of 
the Navy. Accordingly, I inaugurated a continuing “effort to insure 
that these members of the naval service are afforded ever y considera- 
tion in order that they and their dependents may receive those legal 
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and administrative benefits which the Congress and the Navy have 
provided for them. That is, although I have no desire to lessen the 
protection which has been thrown around those personnel who do 
wrong, I am reemphasizing our responsibility to those members of the 
naval service who are honorably serving the Navy to the best of their 
ability. We must provide the most ‘attractive career possible for 
good citizens. 
RESERVE FORCES 


Our Reserve forces are fundamentally in sound condition. In 
November 1956, the Secretary of Defense assigned maximum strengths 
of 530,000 to the Nav y and 208,000 to the Marine Corps as their 
portions of the total authorized Ready Reserve not on active duty. 
The Marine Corps has reached its goal and the Navy is rapidly 
approaching its goal. Both the Navy and the Marine Corps are 
meeting their authorized strengths in their drill-pay units. 

The Marine Corps has had outstanding success with the 6 months 
training program. To date, 17,779 young men have enlisted in this 
program, 10,500 have been sent to training of which 3,000 have re- 
turned to and are continuing training with their units. 


SCREENING THE READY RESERVE 


The Ready Reserve of the Navy was screened in its entirety in fiscal 
year 1957. In accomplishing this task, the service records of 94,500 
officers and 374,000 enlisted personnel were examined. As a result of 
this screening process, some 21,501 officers and 21,248 enlisted per- 
sonnel were either transferred to the Retired Reserve or were dis- 
charged. 

At the present time, we are well along on the second screening of the 
Naval Reserve; 229,174 officers and men have been screened with the 
resultant transfer or discharge of 23,190 while 44,244 have volunteered 
to retain their ready status. 

During the cand year the Marine Corps Reserve also completed its 
initial screening. As of November 1957, 39,737 reservists had been 
screened from the Ready Reserve. In addition to the quantitative 
screening, three specific actions were taken to improve the quality of 
the Marine Corps Reserve. These actions are interrelated and call 
for (1) lowering the age in grade requirements for the Ready Reserve, 
(2) reducing the inactive status list and (3) specifying participation 
in an active status as a prerequisite for selection for promotion. 


CONTINUED COORDINATION OF RESERVE AND REGULAR PROGRAMS 


For many years, it has been a cardinal principle that the Navy and 
Marine Corps Reserve is an integral and vital part of our naval 
strength. The objectives of our regular establishment and our 
Reserve Forces are so closely interwoven in our overall missions that 

planning and administration for both must be thoroughly coordinated. 
everything we do which affects the Active Forces has its impact on 
the Reserve, and all Reserve matters have their impact on the Active 
Forces. Their interdependence is clearly illustrated if one considers 
the number of reserves who help make up our Active Forces today. 
For example, in the Active Forces of the Navy, as of October 30, 1957, 
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there were 28,700 Reserve officers and about 61,700 enlisted men. In 
the Marine Corps there were 5,407 Reserve officers and 35,976 enlisted 
men. 

Our departmental organization insures that the planning and admin- 
istration of our reserve program is a part of our total personnel 
planning and administrative function. This organization is headed 
by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Personnel and Reserve 
Forces. 

CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


During the calendar year 1957 the Department of the Navy’s 
direct-hire civilian employment was reduced by 28,000, or 7 percent, 
to 365,258 as of December 31. This is our lowest number of civilian 
employees since the pre-Korean summer of 1950 and represents a 
reduction of 117,000 or nearly 25 percent from our Korea-period peak. 
Continued management improvements during the past year and 
“belt-tightening,”’ particularly in headquarters staffs and support 
activities accounted for some of these reductions. By far the largest 
part, however, were associated with the lessened requirements result- 
ing from lower force levels—military personnel, ships, and planes— 
and were made on a selective basis; conventional ordnance, routine 
shipyard work, supply, ete., took heavy cuts, while research and 
development and advanced weapons systems were held level or 


- strengthened. 


These reductions in no way indicate a lessening of the Navy’s 
appreciation of the value and importance of its capable, well-trained 
and dedicated civilian work force. To the contrary, civilian em- 
ployees, who still comprise about one-third of the Navy’s manpower, 
are inc reasingly important in these days of changing technology and 
more complex equipments. Civilians are an integral part of the 
Navy team and provide the continuity and specialized knowledge 
and skills so essential to the efficient operation of our shore 
establishment. 

Despite our overall decline in civilian employment, the Navy has 
a continuing problem of attracting and retaining engineering, scien- 
tific, and other specialized personnel, of retraining employees to meet 
changing job requirements and of providing proper motivation for 
and insuring the fullest utilization of the skills and abilities of all 
our employees. Our well-rounded civilian personnel administration 
program has gone far toward meeting these problems. Success in 
this field is indicated in general by the fact that our turnover has 
continued to be well below both industry rates and the Government 
average, 

POSITION CLASSIFICATION 

The mid-1956 decision to delegate authority for the classification of 
Navy field graded positions to management bureaus, for further 
delegation to commanding offiecrs of field activities, has been sub- 
stantially implemented. By the end of January 1958, all bureaus 
and offices except the Executive Office of the Secretary, and the 
Office of the Chief of Naval Operations had completed delegation to 
their field activities; in the case of the Executive Office of the Secre- 
tary, only a few very small activities have yet to assume delegation, 
and delegation is about 50 percent complete in the case of activities 
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under the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. Most activities 
large enough to warrant their own classification staffs have such 
staffs on board and operating. For the smaller activities, cross- 
servicing arrangements have been worked out, either with nearby 
larger activities or with area wage and classification offices. The 
latter have continued to provide classification services as needed dur- 
ing the transition period and have conducted extensive training 
programs for activity classifiers. 

The area wage and classification offices are well launched in their 
new role in the Navy’s classification program, including: Assistance to 
activities in recruiting as well as training classifiers: increased partici- 
pation in the classification standards program of .the Civil Service 
Commission, and stepped-up preparation of Navy standards for 
positions unique to the Navy; development of occupational analysis 
studies covering broad occupational fields; liaison with CSC regional 
offices on matters affecting classification navywide; service as central] 
points of information on classification matters for naval activities: 
and program evaluation and postaudit of activities’ classification 
programs. 

On the basis of about 18 months’ experience with interim instruc- 
tions issued in 1956, a completely revised Navy civilian personnel 
instruction entitled “Position Classification (Field) has been de- 
veloped and will be printed in about a month. 


INCENTIVE AWARDS 


During the calendar year of 1957. the employee participation in the 
Navy incentive awards program resulted in 40,397 improvements in 
operations of the Navy. These improvements have first-year dollar 
benefits of $48 933.564 in addition to immeasurable intangible benefits. 

For these improvements employees received cash awards totaling 


$2,855,552 for their suggestions. superior accomplishments, sustained 
superior preformances, and other personal efforts. 

Despite the decrease in personnel during the year the number of 
employees participating in the program has remained substantially the 
same. The number of usable improvements obtained from employees 
actually increased. 


CIVILIAN TRAINING AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT 


A SECNAV instruction was issued in September 1957 focusing 
attention on civilian career planning in the Department of the Navy. 
This systematic career planning and the establishment and mainte- 
nance of career programs will provide the organizational framework to 
support the development and advancement of career employees con- 
sistent with the effective accomplishment of the Navy’s mission, 

This program will provide positive incentives to present employees 
by enabling them to develop in their present assignments and advance 
to positions of broader responsibility, consistent with their capabilities 
and the needs of the Navy. It will facilitate the development and 
retention of present employees and the recruitment of competent in- 
dividuals to fill job vacancies at all levels and insure that individual 
promotion and career development opportunities are offered on a com- 
petitive basis in consideration of merit, fitness, and potential ability to 
meet the needs of the Department of the Navy. 
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Special effort is being directed toward career programs in the fields 
of comptrollership, engineering, the physical sciences, supply, and 
industrial relations. 

There have been no basic policy changes in the overall civilian 
training program. However, existing training plans have been altered 
and new plans developed to kee p the civilian’ component of the Navy 
abreast of the very rapid changes and developments being made in 
science and technology, and in “the field of supervision and manage- 
ment. The use of the facilities of colleges and universities for 
specialized training and development courses has been continued. 
The work-study and cooperative type training programs have been 
stepped up to help meet the continued critical shortage of engineers 
and scientists. 

OVERSEAS PROGRAM 


Effective July 1, 1957, the Department of the Navy was designated 
executive agency for the unified command in the Pacific theater 
responsible for coordinating the efforts of all three services. As a 
consequence, we are initiating programs to obtain more complete 
coordination among the three military departments throughout the 
Pacific in foreign labor administration. A joint Armed Forces study 
is now underway in Taiwan, and another is being planned for the 
Philippines. 

In Guam, a long-range program to select and train Guamanians for 
Navy employment has been implemented. This program should 
enable the Navy Department eventually to replace imported Filipino 
labor currently utilized on the island. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


The difficulties of employment and retention of scientific and tech- 
nical personnel continued during 1957. -However, some improve- 
ments were made. 

Through the Navy’s efforts, the inhiring rates for many of the 
physical scientists and engineers were increased to the top of each of 
the classification grades. This was effective on December 29, 1957. 
It is too soon to determine what effect this will have in attracting 
and retaining scientists and engineers. 

Toward the latter part of the year, the Civil Service Commission 
authorized the use of paid advertising in recruitment of scientists 
and engineers in critic er occupations. This has been 
implemented within the Navy and its effectiveness will be evaluated 
later this year. 

During the past year progress has been made in improving the 
utilization of scientists and engineers. Administrative assistants 
(popularly termed “Man-Fridays’’), engineering technicians, and 
equipment, ordnance, and production specialists are assuming duties 
not specifically requiring engineering background. Emphasis will 
be continued in this ares 

A central roster of key Navy scientists and engineers has been 
established and is being maintained by the Chief of Naval Research. 
This roster is being used to identify and locate specific talents for 
special utilization and is to be used for broadening the promotional 
opportunities of the key scientist or engineer within the Navy. 

The recommendations of the several committees established to 
study the scientific and technical personnel problems have been given 
close attention and action taken wherever possible. 
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Legislation is needed to permit payment of travel expenses for em- 
ployment interviews and upon appointment, expenses incurred in 
moving from place of residence to the first duty station. A bill to 
authorize this was introduced at the Ist session of the 85th Congress. 


SUMMARY 


Although my period of observation has been short, I believe that 
our personnel situation is in reasonably good shape. At the same time 
when I evaluate the swift advances in technology a doubt arises as to 
whether the caliber of our personnel is increasing proportionately. If 
we are to make full use of our amazing scientific advances, our stand- 
ards for entrance, retention, and advancement should be increased 
accordingly. However, until such time as we are able to compete on 
an equal basis with the civilian economy for the best qualified indi- 
viduals, our personnel selectivity will have to be less than I would 
like to see it. 

I appreicate this opportunity to furnish the foregoing information 
to the subcommittee and hope to have the pleasure of appearing 
before it in person at some future date. 

Mr. Manon. We will reconvene at 2 o’clock. 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 13, 1958. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 


WITNESSES 


HON. J. SINCLAIR ARMSTRONG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

GEN. RANDOLPH McC. PATE, USMC, COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE 
CORPS 


BRIG. GEN. JAMES P. BERKELEY, USMC, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-1 
BRIG. GEN. FREDERICK L. WIESEMAN, USMC, FISCAL DIRECTOR 


LT. COL. FINLEY T. CLARKE, JR., USMC, PLANS AND POLICY 
BRANCH, G-1 


ADM. G. F. BEARDSLEY, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Program and financing 


j | | 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
| 


| 
Program by activities: | | 


1, Pay and allowances .| $534, 626,000 | $522, 276, 000 $506, 616, 000 

2. Subsistence in kind aac 45, 833,327 | 47,444, 000 44, 734, 000 

3. Movements permanent change of station ; 31, 966, 468 38, 829, 000 41, 398, 000 

4. Other military personnel costs....._____- a = 4, 180, 950 | 900, 000 | 858, 000 

Total direct obligations | 616, 606,745 | 609,449,000 | 593, 606, 000 

Financing: Unobligated balances no longer available (expiring 
for obligation) _ ._- ad , 493, 255 | 

New obligational authority al = 6 644, 100, 000 609, 44 9, 000 593, 666, 000 
New obligational authority: | | | 

Appropriation ail “ 647, 100, 000 630, 000,000 | 593, 606, 000 
Transferred to: | 
‘United States scientific satellite’ (71 Stat. 428) — | —7, 000.000 | 
“Emergency fund’’ (71 Stat. 313) £ |} —13, 551, 000 | 
“Servicewide supply and finance’”’ (71 Stat. 178) ...| —38, 000, 000 | 


Appropriation (adjusted) - - wieerndiadch Gente Sepiimddaiad) “aay ROG ee 609, 449, ‘000 593, 606, 000 
| | 
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Object classification 
See See ee ; j ee : | 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


01 Personal services: Military.......--- cs __| $516, 074, 052 | $506, 644,000 | $499, 101, 000 


02 Travel einen teenie ds Sie ernaes — 27, 394, 674 | 27, 121, 000 | 29, 337, 000 
03 Transport: ition of things a 7 9,009,671 | 10, 263, 000 | 10, 613, 000 
07 Other contractual services - ..-- : , 1, 859, 566 | 1, 935, 000 1, 741, 000 
08 Supplies and materials z sabks : | 44,044,327 | 45, 609, 000 43, 080, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims... ‘ oS 14, 583, 695 10, 098, 000 | 2, 167, 000 
14 Interest ao 95, 240 | 150, 000 | 150, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments. ---- wan 3, 545, 520 4 629, 000 | 7, 415, 000 


Tohel CRG IE..s5 bn tac cine set tenrcciecseisesecbnnseeel 616, 606,745 | 609, 449, 000 593, 606, 000 


Mr. SHeprarp. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 
General Pate, do you have a statement you wish to present? 
General Pate. Yes, about 1 minute’s remarks. 

Mr. SHepparp. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE Corps 


General Parr. Mr. Chairman, in my previous appearance before 
you I had opportunity to present the main points of the Marine 
Corps programs and policies. With the questions asked and resulting 
information developed in subsequent hearings, I feel there has already 
been adequate general coverage in all but one area. Therefore, I do 
not intend to make a preliminary statement covering all Marine Corps 
appropriations at this time. I do feel that additional specific informa- 
tion would be helpful in the area of Marine Corps procurement and 
that it should be provided to give you additional insight into what the 
Marine Corps is doing there. 

To that end, before we proceed with details of the Marine Corps 
procurement, after your questions have been answered on the pay 
appropriations, I should like to have permission for my assistant chief 
of staff, G-4, Major General Paige, to summarize the salient features 
of that appropriation. We are ready to proceed at your pleasure, sir. 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 OBLIGATIONS AND TRANSFERS 


Mr. Suerparp. Thank you very much, General, for your presenta- 
tion. 

Congress appropriated $630 million for this appropriation in fiscal 
year 1958. What portion of these funds will not be used for this 
appropriation in fiscal year 1958? 

General WiEsEMAN. $20,551,000, which has been designated for 
transfer. 

Mr. SHeprarp. That constitutes the entire figure that I inquired 
into; does it? 

General WigsEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Of this amount, how much will be unobligated at 
the end of this year? 

General WieseMAN. Since this amount will be transferred from the 
appropriation ‘‘Military personnel, Marine Corps,” we will not have 
that information sir. Our estimate is that all of the remainder, 
$609 449,000, will be obligated. 

Mr. Suerpparp. How much was transferred to other appropriations, 
and for what purposes, if any? 
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General WirseMAN. The $20,551,000 is broken down into 2 incre- 
ments: $7 million of that has been designated for transfer to the United 
States scientific satellite, and $13,551,000 to the emergency fund. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES INCREASED 


Mr. Suepparp. What is the reason for the steady increases in 
unexpended balances from $26.1 million in fiscal year 1957 to $35.6 
million in fiscal year 1958, to $40.1 million in fiscal year 1959, and 
$43.7 million at the end of fiscal year 1959? 

General WrieseMAN. In general, it is due to the declining personnel 
strength, Mr. Chairman. Whereas money has been appropriated 
based on a higher end year average and a higher end strength, subse- 
quent to the appropriation the reduction in the manpower program 
has resulted in funds becoming excess. 

The net unpaid obligation at the end of fiscal year 1958 increases 
approximately $2 million over the unpaid obligation at the end of 
fiscal year 1957. During fiscal year 1957, 95.5 percent of the total 
obligations were expended. In fiscal year 1958, the percentage of 
expenditures to total obligations is estimated at 98.56. If this were 
held to the percentage of expenditures experienced during fiscal year 
1957, the unpaid balance at the end of fiscal year 1958 w ould be about 
$58 million. 

Current experience indicates that obligations are being liquidated 
at the higher percentage. For fiscal year 1959, the amount of 
obligations recorded as of the end of the year will approximate 

$599 million for all the year. It is expected that the same percentage, 
98.56 of liquidations to obligations will continue through fiscal year 
1959. This results in an unpaid obligation at the end of the year of 
approximately $47 million. 

Mr. SHepparp. In your opinion, how realistic are these 
penditure estimates for fiscal years 1958 and 1959? 

Hold the question if the gentleman wants to interject at this point. 

Mr. Scrivner. You gave us the figures carried over, but you did 
not say why. The question, as I understood it, was why it was 
increasing. I suppose the simple answer is that you did not have as 
many people i in reserve status as you anticipated. 

General Parr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that the answer as to why you had a carryover? 
In other words, if you had had as many in Reserve pay status as you 
anticipated, you would have used it all, but you did not. 

General WieseMaANn. That results in greater unobligated carryover 
yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Allright. It is just that simple to me. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you read the question back? 

(Question read.) 


eX- 


ACCURACY OF EXPENDITURE ESTIMATES 


General WirseMAN. Our estimates that we have made and the 


actual results when they occur, have been running very close together, 
and we think these are good and valid estimates. 
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Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you figure this estimate is predi- 
cated upon your past experience. 
General WizsEMAN. Yes, sir. 


Mr. SHeprarp. You are drawing your conclusions upon the basis 
of that yardstick; is that correct? 
General WirseMan. Yes, sir. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Reporter, I wish you would insert at this 
point in the record, pages 1 through 5, inclusive, of the justific ations. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 


Appropriation introduction 


Fiseal year Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 


Total direct obligations. 


$616, 606, 745 | $609,449,000 | $593, 606, 000 
Net adjustments 


27, 493, <55 20, 551, 000 0 


Appropriation or estimate - -- 644, 100, 000 630, 000, 000 593, 606, 000 


The major purpose of the appropriation, ‘‘ Military personnel, Marine Corps,” 
is to provide for the pay and allowances, subsistence in kind, movements, and 
other military personnel costs, as authorized by law and regulation, for marines 
on active duty with the Regular Establishment. 

The personnel programs for fiscal years 1957, 


1958, 
on the following table: 


and 1959 are summarized 


1957 actual 1958 estimate 


1959 estimate 


Type man-year _ mena . isitnaittenitaticaians 
average | 
| Begin End Average Begin End Average 
ine Reeiaca és ses saith 
Officer _ _. 17, 277 17, 434 16, 700 16, 826 16, 700 16, 200 16, 516 
Enlisted ____. 182, 810 183, 427 171, 300 176, 524 171, 300 158, 800 165, 178 
Total. ... 200, 087 200, 861 188, 000 193, 350 188, 000 175, 000 181, 694 


! 


The 1959 estimate totals $593,606,000. This is a decrease of $15,843,000 
from the fiscal year 1958 latest revised requirements, and is principally attribut- 
able to the effects of the declining strength as applied to a year of high enlisted 
losses, which requires increased input of enlisted marines to maintain the end 
strength of 175,000. 


REPORT ON PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 


$647,100,000 was appropriated for this appropriation in fiscal year 1957 based 
on an end strength of 205,735 marines. During midyear, the Secretary of 
Defense reduced this strength to 200,000 to be effected by December 31, 1956. 
The resultant decrease in end strength and other adjustments caused a reduction 
in fund requirement of $22 million, same being placed in reserve for savings; 
$3 million of this amount was transferred to the appropriation “Servicewide 
supply and finance.’’ Obligations for fiscal year 1957 are $616,606,745; $63 mil- 
lion was appropriated for fiscal year 1958, based on an end strength of 200,000. 
Early in the fiscal year, the Secretary of Defense reduced this strength to 190,000 
by December 31, 1957, with an additional reduction of 2,000 by end fiscal ) ear. 
The decrease in strength caused a decrease in fund requirement of $20,551,000, 
which was transferred as follows: $7 million to “‘United States scientific satellite, 


DOD;” $13,551,000 to ‘Emergency fund.” Obligations for fiscal year 1958 are 
estim: ate d to be $609,449,000. 
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MAJOR PROGRAM AND FUNDING CONSIDERATIONS IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 


The appropriation, “Military personnel, Marine Corps,’ provides the funds 
required to support the manpower program for fiscal year 1959, based upon a 
begin strength of 188,000 and an end strength of 175,000 marines, with a resulting 
man-year average of 181,694. 

In fiscal year 1959, the Marine Corps must perform the following major 
statutory missions: 

(a) Provide a balanced mobile force in readiness of 3 combat divisions 
and 3 aircraft wings with necessary reinforcing combat and logistical 
support units. 

(6) Provide the detachments required on combatant vessels of the fleet. 

(c) Provide the detachments necessary for the protection of naval stations 
and bases, certain Atomic Energy Commission and Armed Forces special 
weapons project sites, Foreign Service establishments of the State Depart- 
ment, and the Headquarters of the National Security Agency. 

(d) Provide the personnel necessary to develop, in coordination with the 
Army and Air Force, those phases of amphibious operations pertaining to 
the tactics, techniques, and equipment used by landing forces. 

(e) Provide personnel necessary for the performance of such other duties 
as the President may direct. 

(f) Provide the mobilization base necessary for the expansion of the Marine 
Corps to meet the needs of war in accordance with integrated joint mobiliza- 
tion plans. 

The strength provided by the 1959 estimate makes necessary the imposition of 
very stringent manning levels in all Marine Corps activities, and, in particular, 
upon Fleet Marine Force aviation, combat support, and logistics units. 


Statement relating appropriation estimate to current appropriation 
g approy pprot 


1957 appropriation ; ; $644, 100, 000 
1958 budget estimates _ — : ai : j 634, 600, 000 
1958 appropriation in annual act_ - - 630, 000, 000 
Transferred to: 
“‘TInited States scientific satellite, DOD” (71 Stat. 428) __ 7, 000, 000 
“Emergency fund” (71 Stat. 313)__- 13, 551, 000 
Net comparative transfer 2, 903, 000 
Total comparative new obligational authority - - OS 612, 352, 000 
Deduction: 


Decreased military personnel strengths- aes 18, 746, 000 


Total estimate for 1959___ Lee 593, 606, 000 


Analysis by activities 


Activities 1958 Deductions | Additions | 1959 





1. Pay and allowances_--_-_. ‘ $522, 276, 000 $15, 660, 000 | > $506, 616, 000 
2. Subsistence in kind ____ 47, 444, 000 | 2, 710, 000 44, 734, 000 
3. Movements, permanent change of station___- 41, 732, 000 | 334, 000 41, 398, 000 
4. Other military personnel costs . ‘ | 900, 000 | 42, 000 858, 000 

Se ae <a es , | 612,352,000 | 18, 746,000 593, 606, 000 


The appropriation, ‘“‘ Military personnel, Marine Corps,’ consists of four major 
activities. The following table presents a summary of obligations for these major 
activities for the past, current and budget years adjusted to a comparable base: 


ore 
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Summary of obligations by budget activity 


Number and budget activity | 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate | Difference 1959 
| | compared 1958 


1. Pay and allowances. _. : $532, 797,020 | $522, 276,000 | $505, 616, 000 | —$15, 660, 000 
2. Subsistence in kind | 45, 833, 327 47, 444, 000 44, 734, 000 —2, 710, 000 
3. Movements, permanent change of station 40, 243, 968 41, 732, 000 | 41, 398, 000 — 334, 000 
4, Other military personnel costs : 635, 430 900, 000 858, 000 | — 42, 000 
Total direct obligations 7 619, 509, 745 612, 352, 000 593, 606, 000 — 18, 746, 000 

| +2, 903, 000 


Net comparative transfers include d_ —2, 903,000 | —2, 903, 000 0 


FIRMNESS OF PERSONNEL DATA 


Mr. Suepparp. How firm is the personnel data upon which these 
estimates are based? 

General Berketey. Mr. Chairman, these are based on our 
experience factors, past experience, our anticipated projections 
guided by our past experience, and our now predicted strength called 
for within the appropriation, knowing the personnel characteristics of 
the year in question. 


EFFECT OF DECREASE IN MILITARY PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. Sueprarp. I wish you would explain to the committee the 
deduction of $18,746,000 in this project for fiscal year 1958. You 
should make a rather detailed explanation of that, gentlemen. 

General Berke.ry. The reduction of the $18 million-plus comes, 
sir, from the decrease in military personnel strength of this budget 
based on 175,000 end-year strength, down from the 188,000 with which 
we shall begin iscal year 1959, dropping off to 175,000, 12 months 
later. 

Mr. SHepprarp. That takes care of the $18 million. 

How do you account for the $746,000? Is that in the same cate- 
gory? 

General BerkeLey. Yes, sir. 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 
Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Reporter, at this point in the record insert 


page 78 of the justifications. 
(The page referred to follows:) 


22217—58——6 
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INCREASE 1N INITIAL ALLOWANCES 


Mr. SHepparp. I wish you gentlemen would explain to the com- 
mittee the reason for these increases in the initial allowances to enlisted 

ersonnel reflected on page 78 of the justifications. 

General BerKELEY. 1959, Mr. Chairman, is a high enlisted turnover 
year. We will find ourselves with some 10,000 more new accessions 
than in fiscal year 1958—people who must be brought in and given a 
new initial outfit. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there other factors involved? 

General BerKELEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. What are they? 

General Berke.Ley. The increase in the cost of the initial bag, 
which is brought about by slight price changes in the bag itself. 
However, the major item in the increase of the bag is a change in the 
tailoring of the enlisted man’s green uniform, which heretofore has 
been on a lower standard. Some term is used in the commercial 
world for this, but a lower standard of tailoring. Machine stitching 
will be used instead of whatever kind of stitching they are using now. 
The result is an increased cost of the uniform, but it provides a more 
durable, longer lasting, better fitting uniform, and will result in a 
decrease in cost of the initial alterations which have to be made when 
the man gets it. This is approved under the single managership of 
the executive agencies, a single manager for the clothing. 

(Off the record.) 

SUBSISTENCE IN KIND 


Mr. SHeprarp. At this point, Mr. Reporter, insert in the record 
page 84 of the justifications. 
(The page referred to follows:) 
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INCREASES IN SUBSISTENCE COSTS 


Mr. SHeprarp. Will you gentlemen explain to the committee the 
reason for the increases in subsistence costs in fiscal year 1958 above 
those programed in the fiscal year 1958 budget? 

General Berxetxy. I shall ask Lieutenant Colonel Clarke to 
answer that. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Very well. In any interrogation, you may refer 
it to the person who has the information. 

Lieutenant Colonel Ciarke. Last year, Mr. Chairman, in our 1958 
budget, the daily rate for subsistence, ashore, United States, was 
entered at $1.03. That rate has now gone to $1.09 per day. Ashore 
overseas it is still $1.08. Afloat, Navy vessels, it has gone from the 
previous budget of $1.15 to $1.18. 

Hospitals for TB—— 

Mr. SHepparD. Before you leave that explanation, may I ask the 
next question: Why? 

Lieutenant Colonel CLarkn. All these revised figures are estimates 
which are based on experience and our figures which are given to us 
now by the single manager and by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. I presume it is predicated on the so-called cost 
index; is that correct? 

Lieutenant Colonel CLArKr. Increases in the cost of food. 


TUBERCULOSIS PATIENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. I was noticing here on page 84 the special item of 
subsistence in hospitals for TB, and that you anticipate 221 such pa- 
tients. That seems to be a rather large increment, especially in view 
of the rigid physical examinations which Marines undergo before the 'v 
enter the service. What brings about that increment? 

General Berke.ry. The age Mr. Scrivner, from the 1958 estimate, 
has been carried forward, to my own knowledge, on an experience 
factor. We reduce it to 206 for 1959, which is purely a function of 
he reduced strength. I have no information on the relationship of 
206 or 221 Marines with TB to the TB rate of the overall population. 
I can’t answer that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Inasmuch as the Surgeon General of the Navy 
probably has more factual information relative to this incidence, I 
request at this point in the record that a statement be inserted from 
the Surgeon General. 

(The information requested follows:) 


he data included in the following table are related to active duty personnel 
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Tubercular! sick days and average number tubercular patients per day for Navy and 
Marine Corps, calendar years 1951-67 











Navy Marine Corps 

Cale cats SoS ee A a Al en a Tea rs) Sones 

Average Average 

| Sick days patients | Sick days patients 

per day | per day 
1951 27, 402 349 25, 506 70 
1952 123, 146 337 | 31, 016 85 
1953 ; i 95, 445 262 | 16, 681 46 
1954 aii 74, 801 205 16, 294 45 
1955 . 67, 196 184 17, 627 | 48 
1956 73, 331 201 17, 170 47 
1957 * 69, 000 190 17, 400 48 

1 Includes cases of pulmonary infiltration, calcification, and fibrosis. 


Attention is invited to the fact that data relating to tuberculosis are very 
difficult. to specify. Furthermore, in the military service many individuals are 
hospitalized for extended periods in tubercular wards prior to the establishment 
of a specific diagnosis. Eventually many of these individuals are found not to 
have positive tuberculosis. Because of the foregoing situation, cases of pulmonary 


‘ 


infiltration, calcification and fibrosis are included. 

Relative to the foregoing comments it must also be understood that it is not 
known how many active and inactive cases there are in civilian life. The follow- 
ing is an excerpt on chart 1 in the 1957 publication put out by the Special Health 
Services Division of the Public Health Service—United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. ‘There are estimated 250,000 active tuberculo- 


sis cases in the United States. Of these 150,000 are known to health departments 
and 100,000 unknown. Inactive cases currently significant for public-health 


supervision are estimated to be 550,000, of which less than half, 250,000 are known 
to health departments.” 

In view of the large number of “estimated unknown tuberculosis cases’’ in the 
civilian population, it is not considered feasible to attempt to compare military 
and civilian rates. 


Movement, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 
INCREASE IN TRAVEL COSTS 


Mr. SHepparp. What is the reason for the $1.3 million increase in 
the land travel project under the title “Movement, Permanent Change 
of Station’’? 

General BerkeLny. That, Mr. Chairman, is due to the high en- 
listed turnover year with the large number of accessions coming to 
duty who have to be ordered to training, and the same number who 
must go from training to their first duty station, and at the same time 
the large number of separations which are caused by this large en- 
listed turnover year. It is also due to a gradual increase in number of 
people, sergeants and above, who are entitled to transportation, who 
tend to have more dependents, in this high turnover year. 


INCREASE IN ENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Suepparp. What causes the so-called increase in enlistments 
to which you have referred in your statement? 

General Berxe.ey. The increase in enlistments, sir? 

Mr. SuepparpD. That is right. 

General Berxeiry. Mr. Chairman, it is a cyclic event which goes 
back to the Korean war. When we went from 78,000 at the beginning 
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of the Korean war up to a total of around 230,000 some, initially we 
brought in a large number of reservists who served until such time as 
we could get organized and went under selective service. That 
brought in 2-year people. They phased through, and we phased out 
the last selective service people in 1954, replacing them with 3-year 
people. 

Mr. SHepparD. In other words, you are phasing out the Reserves 
that you had for emergency requirements, and are replacing them with 
Regulars; is that correct? 

General BerKeLny. We are replacing those Reserves we had several 
years ago with Regulars today. That is the cause of this increase 
today. It runs on a 2-year and 3-year-cycle basis. It goes back to 
the time you are speaking of, sir. 

Mr. SuHeppParn. I see. 

General Parr. Does that answer your question, Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. Suepparp. It does as far as | am concerned. Obviously that 
transition had to take place. It was just a matter of the time element 
between then and now for it to catch up. 

General BerkeLey. Mr. Chairman, may I take it a little further. 
This cycle repeats itself. The majority of enlisted Marines being on 
3-year enlistments, every 3 years you will have this same sort of 
cycle. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You will have a repetition of this situation. 

General BerKetey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you plan any major troop shifts during fiscal 
year 1959? 

General Parr. No, sir. 

Mr. SHepparpb. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. When it comes to personnel, it is a matter of 
numbers of bodies and money and multiplication. So I have no 
questions. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Ford. 


REENLISTMENT RATES 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, this is my first experience as far as 
this method of handling the military budget, so I am not certain just 
how you are proceeding as far as the Marine Corps is concerned. 
Consequently, I am not certain whether a question or two I might 
have are appropriate at this point, but I shall ask them. If they are 
not appropriate, the chairman should feel free to say so. 

Mr. Suepparp. If it is to be heard later in the justifications, all 
they have to do is to indicate that and we will take it up at that time, 
of course. 

Mr. Forp. I have not seen any detailed figures showing the trends 
of your reenlistment rate. Could you give us the picture on that? 
I notice in one statement you expect about 32.5 percent of the peopie 
who are eligible in fiscal 1959 would reenlist. How does that com- 
pare with your past experience, and what is the current situation in 
fiscal 1958? 

General BerkeLey. We break our reenlistments down into two 
categories for that total of 32.5 percent which is the plan for fiscal 
year 1959—our first-termer rate and our career rate. 
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For the first 5 months of 1958, for which we have accurate records 
now, our first-termer rate was 15.3 percent actual. 

Mr. Forp. Those are the people who enlisted once, and then are 
up for reenlistment? 

General Berxe.tny. They are the people who enlisted once and are 
up for reenlistment. 

Our career rate for the first 5 months was 82.4 percent, for a total 
overall rate for the first 5 months of this fiscal year of 29.4 percent. 

In fiscal 1959, with this high enlisted turnover year I referred to, 
we have more first-termers eligible for reenlistment, and that will 
raise the rate to 21.5 percent. But because of the cyclic event, fewer 
of our career people, the people in the more senior grades, are eligible, 
and it will bring that rate down to 65 percent from the 82.4 percent of 
the first 5 months of this year; ending up with a 32.5 percent rate, 
which is an improved rate, which is a function of the eligibles, but at 
the same time an increased number of reenlistments in the lower 
grades. 

Does that help you? 

Mr. Forp. The first 5 months of fiscal 1958, as I understood your 
figures, you expected in your first-termers to have a reenlistment rate 
of about 15.3 percent. 

General Berxevey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Then you said because of this cycle you would have 
10,000 enlistees? 

General BerkEeLey. We have to bring in 10,000 more new people 
than in fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Forp. In this case your percentage or enlistment rate would 
go up to 21 percent. I do not see how ‘that follows. Just because 
you are going to take more people in does not mean necessarily that 
your enlistment rate will go up. 

General BerKke.ry. No, sir. It goes back to separations. The 
net loss in fiscal year 1958 is 50,328. Our net loss in fiscal 1959 will 
be 61,177. So the net loss goes up. Thatis the planned loss. From 
that 61,000 we hope to reenlist 32.5 percent and reduce our new 
accessions to the 49,000. 

Mr. Forp. The point I want to make is, I can see how when you 
are in the process of reducing strength, on the basis of eligibles your 
enlistment rate might go up. However, I do not see why the 10,000 
has any relationship, necessarily, to your reenlistment rate increase, 
as I understand what you mean. 

General Berxetey. The 10,000 itself does not, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is what I thought. 

General BerKe.ry. I was trying to tie it in to the high enlisted 
turnover year. 

Mr. Forp. That is right. It does have an impact there, but it does 
not affect your rate one iota. 

General Berke ey. It has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Forp. That is right. What is the trend of the last 5 months 
of fiscal 1958 to which you referred? 

General Berketey. It has been a gradual rise. 

Mr. Forp. Could you recite it on a monthly basis? 

General Berkeieny. No, sir. We can supply that for the record. 

Mr. Forp. Put it in the record. 

Mr. Armstrone. We have those figures here, Mr. Ford. 
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Mr. SuHepparp. Gentlemen, do you have it present? If you do 
not have it, let us put it in the record later and go on. Let us not 
discuss it. Let us either have it or don’t. 


Mr. Armstrona. Let’s put it in the record afterwards. 
(The information referred to follows: ) 
Marine Corps reenlistment rates, fiscal year 1958 


[Percent] 


Month Plan | Actual Month Plan | Actual 
a ~~ — 
1957—July : : 22.63 | 24.95 || 1958—January- * | 34.78 
Aucust : 33. 95 28. 53 February i “| 44.23 
September i 34. 13 25. 53 March : 45. 36 
October : 34.84 | 36.74 April 44. 08 
November é | 35.69] 37.64! May... 46.38 | 
December -- -- a 45. 51 June 42.12 


Mr. SHepprarD. Proceed, Mr. Ford. 
INCREASE IN SUBSISTENCE RATE 


Mr. Forp. On this question of subsistence, am I reading correctly 
and did J hear correctly that your ashore, United States daily rate 
was going up from $1.03 to $1.09, comparing fiscal 1958 to fiscal 1959? 

General BerKkeuey. Fiscal 1958 to fiscal 1957. 

Lieutenant Colonel CLarkn. Those figures were the 1958 budget 
that we brought in last year, and the current payment which is being 
made at this time. $1.03 was the original budget for 1958 last year. 
Now we are paying $1.09. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, when the budget was submitted and 
put together, you antic ipated $1.03. 

Lieutenant Colonel CLarke. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. You are currently paying $1.09. 

Lieutenant Colonel Clarke. $1.09, and that same rate is carried 
forward. 

Mr. Forp. You expect in fiscal 1959 it will be $1.09? 

Lieutenant Colonel CLarke. Yes, sir. That same rate is carried 
forward. 

Mr. Forp. Is this the uniform rate for the three services ashore for 
comparable categories? Will the Army have $1.09 and will the Air 
Force have $1.09? 

Mr. SHepparp. Will the Comptroller answer that question? 

Admiral Bearps.ey. It is my understanding these are approved by 
the Department of Defense and used by various areas on a comparative 
basis. 

Mr. Forp. You all buy from the same single manager program now? 

Admiral Brarpusry. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Assuming that the menus are comparable, you wouid 
expect this to be comparable? 

Admiral BEarRDLsEy. Yes, sir. 


ABSENTEE DEDUCTION 


Mr. Forp. I notice on page 84, comparing vour absentee deduction 
for fiscal 1958 to fiscal 1959 in the ashore category, you go from 18.3 
to 17.3. How do you justify that change? 
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General Berke.ey. It is a downward trend in the rate of absen- 
teeism. Our rates of absenteeism now are based on a per capita count 
rather than the entitlement basis on which it used to be done. It is 
just a trend. You could attribute it to the higher cost of hamburgers 
in the post exchange or better food in the mess. More people are 
staying home to eat, is what it amounts to, sir. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Maybe I am misconstruing this. It seems to me the 
18.5 in fiscal 1958 means more people will be away rather than less, 
comparing that figure to fiscal 1959. In other words, you will have 
more people eating at the base in fiscal 1959, is that right? 

General BerKELEY. Yes, sir. 

Lieutenant Colonel CLarker. Yes, sir. We expect more. That is 
18.5 percent. While the $1.09 has been changed on the rate, the 
absenteeism rate had not been changed. That is the previous budgeted 
number. The drop to 17.3 percent is based on actual experience. 
That is what is happening now. In other words, the 18.5 percent may 
be slightly high for right now, but it is based on experience. 


CHARGES REFLECTED IN UNIT COSTS 


Mr. Forp. Do you carry in these areas what we in the Army panel 
call various load factors, first destination charges, and so forth, 
which go to make up your costs, not in subsistence but in clothing, 
equipage, and so forth? In the Army it used to be 6 percent. They 
got it down to 4 percent, and now I think it is down to 3, if I recollect 
correctly. 

General WiesemMan. In the Marine Corps, that factor is introduced 
at the time the unit price is fixed, which includes the first destination 
transportation and any servicing charges, wharf charges, and so on. 
[ believe the Army uses a different system, although I am not entirely 
familiar with it. 

Mr. Forp. I think they add a percentage overall. 

General WigseEMAN. We have had discussions with them: for 
instance, on ammunition, where they have figured that unit cost 
including first destination transportation, and then subsequently 
added this percentage cost to it. So we were being charged twice for 
the first destination transportation. 

We made an adjustment with them so we paid it only once. 

Mr. Forp. Could you set out in the record what the Marine Corps 
system is in this regard so we have on the record how you go about it 
and what it amounts to? Point out, if you would, the differences 
between your system and what the Army uses. 

General WiEsEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested follows:) 

In accordance with DOD Directive 7420.1 of December 19, 1956; Subject: 
“Regulations governing stock fund operations”? as implemented by the Marine 
Corps, the standard price of a Marine Corps stock fund item consists of the current 
purchase or production cost of the item at the time the standard price is estab- 
lished, plus first destination transportation cost and a surcharge for all foreseeable 
net losses and authorized expenses relating to such items. These percentages 
vary with the various commodity areas from the 2 percent (1.5 percent recoverable 
loss, 0.5 percent first destination transportation cost) for petroleum, oils, and 
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jubricants to 15 percent (10 percent recoverable loss, 5 percent first destination 
transportation cost) for dry-cell batteries. 

In the case of clothing and textile items under the cognizance of the Military 
Clothing and Textile Supply Agency, current surcharge rates cover all trans- 
portation costs (first and second destination) plus foreseeable net losses. Thus, 
the standard price for an item to the Marine Corps is the same as when sold for 
consumption. It is the understanding of the Marine Corps that the Agency is 
planning to increase its surcharge rate to 444 percent (344 percent to cover trans- 
portation and the balance to cover foreseeable losses). 

It is the Marine Corps understanding that the Army operates under the same 
policy regulation as the Marine Corps (DOD Directive 7420.1 of December 19, 
1956). 


Tuurspay, Fesrvuary 13, 1958. 
RESERVE PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 
WITNESSES 


GEN. RANDOLPH McC. PATE, USMC, COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE 
CORPS 


BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM W. STICKNEY, USMCR, DIRECTOR, MARINE 
CORPS RESERVE 


BRIG. GEN. FREDERICK L. WIESEMAN, USMC, FISCAL DIRECTOR 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Program by activities 
1. Reserve personnel $18, 704, 015 $21, 294,000 | $21, 800, 000 
2. Reserve officer candidates 546, 382 1, 206, 000 1, 200, 000 
Total obligations 19, 250, 397 22, 500, 000 23, 000, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available (expiring 
for obligations)... we ; ‘ | 7, 549, 603 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) | 26, 800, 000 22, 500, 000 23, 000, 000 
New obligational authority: | 
Appropriations | 26, 800, 000 23, 200, 000 23, 000, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘United States Scientific Satellite’ (71 
Stat. 428 —700, 000 | 


Appropriation (adjusted) 


ae 26, 800, 000 22, 500, 000 23, 000, 000 


Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 

01 Personal services: military $14,014,707 | $16,128,000 | $16, 114, 000 
02 Travel_. } 3, 363, 470 3, 055, 000 3, 420, 000 
07 Other contractual services 36, 649 50. O00 15, 000 
O8 Supplic sand materials 1, 815, 710 3. 084, 000 3, 234, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 19, 861 14, OO 26, OOO 
16 Taxes and assessments 169, 000 161, 000 
Total obligations 19, 250, 397 22, 500, 000 23, 000, 060 


Mr. Sueprarp. Gentlemen, we will proceed to the next item. 


Panes 


eo 
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SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Reporter, you will insert pages 1 through 6, inclusive, of the 
justifications, in the record. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Appropriation introduction 





! 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 | 1958 1959 
Total direct obligations_ : Sock idiots | $19, 250, 397 $22, 500, 000 $23, 000, 000 
Net adjustments__......--- Sa ore a Se ceeaireas | +7, 549, 603 +700, 000 0 


Appropriation or estimate a ae te aiesis 26, 800, 000 23, 200, 000 23, 000, 000 


The major purpose of the appropriation, “Reserve personnel, Marine Corps”, 
is to provide for pay and allowances, clothing, subsistence, gratuities, and travel, 
as authorized by law, for personnel of the Marine Corps Reserve while under- 
going reserve training, or while performing drills or equivalent duty. The ap- 
propriation also provides for members of the Reserve officer candidate programs 
while on active duty for training. 


The personnel programs for fiscal year 1958 and 1959 are summarized in the 
following tables: 


Summary drill-pay status (including 6-month trainees) 

















1958 estimate 1959 estimate | Difference 1959 com 
pared with 1958 
| Begin; End | Aver-| Begin| End | Aver- Jegin End A ver- 
age | } age age 
— $$$ fj —— -— —_——_—_  — Be — iE — — — —— 
Nonaviation reserve (48 drills): } | | 
Officers .| 2,260} 2,222) 2,249) 2,222) 2,065) 2,143 —38 157 — 1K 
Enlisted _- 35, 793} 35, 130) 35, 547] 35, 130} 34, 655) 34, 893 — 663 —475 —654 
Total nonaviation-_ --- 38, 053} 37, 3 52) 37, 796 37, 036 —701 —6§32 — 764 
Nonaviation reserve (24 drills): | | 
Officers 156 157 159} 157) 157} 157 +1 —2 
Enlisted ---- a 30| 54| 42) 54! 73} 63 +24 +19 +21 
Total nonaviation - ___-- 186] 211| 201} 211) 230 200) +25 +19 +19 
= ~|soe | | - +! o - 
Aviation reserve (48 drills): | | | | 
I nd = Ne , 589} 1,717] 1,648] 1,717} 1,700) 1,709 +128 —17 +61 
SE so .| 6,221) 6,150) 5, 992; 6,150) 6,150) 6,134 —71 -+-142 
- — - —— | ema = — 
Ski icc Sneek 7, 810| 7, 867| 7,640 _7, 867] 7,850| 7, , 843 -}-57 17 +3 
Aviation reserve (24 drills): | 
Ran hd iiaal | 101) 150} 123 150} 200 176 +49 +50 +53 
a ‘ Dre fe ons | — 
ane | a peothniogs ————|- a akan = on ae enn iiereemsesmnnicnl 
Total aviation............-..] 101] 150 128) 150) 200! 176 +49 +50 +53 
Officers ctihhaantweniathings 4, 106! 4,246) 4,179) 4, 246| 4,122) 4,185 +140 —124| +6 
No caninccRabidebhnbeincnaclaceak ri 42, 044) 41, 334) 41, 581) 41, 334) 40, 878) 41, 090 —710 —456 —491 
Bah Sibi etinsstnehii Diesen tin 46, 150| 45, 580 45, 760) 45, 580) 45, 000} 45, 275 —570 — 580 — 485 
| | = 
UMMARY NON-DRILL-PAY STATUS 
a — 5 ee we co al kere = “| a 
Oe: att ekt 2 | 24, 833} 25, 833! 25, 331| 25, camile 26, 960| 26, 395| +1, 000! +1, 127] 1,064 
| eee ee ‘ 199, 317|222, 554/211, ots 222, 554/253, 040): 237, 813} +23, 237| +30, . S80; 2t 19 





Total. .-|224, 150!248, 387/236, 375| 248, 387 |280, 000 | 264, "208. + 24, 27 431 613) +27, $33 
| ' | | ' 
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The following table shows the net number of Marine Corps Reserve officer and 
enlisted personnel who will be participating in training programs of varying 
duration. All items of cost for these programs are included in activity 1, Re 
serve personnel. 


Activity 1. Reserve personnel 





Officers Enlisted 
1958 1959 Differ- 1958 1959 Differ- 
ence | ence 
Active duty for training: 
Annual tours 
Pay group A: 15 days (drill) -..... 3, 260 3, 252 —8 27, 059 9, 233 +2, 174 
Pay group B: 15 days (drill) 239 303 +64 24 57 +33 
Pay group D: 15 days (nondrill) 1, 320 1, 200 —120 300 200 100 
Pay group E: 30 days (nondrill) woes] ano <secees . 100 500 +100 
Pay group F: 3-6 months (drill i avait =e 8 477 7. 559 918 
School tours: 
4 days (drill) ___- a 314 261 3 
15 days (drill) 327 = 27 ny ” 100 
30 days (drill) 22 a —22 (M) ) 
30 days (nondriil 75 ‘ -75 x0) —30 
60 days (drill cad i 2 — —3 | 
90 days (dril') ‘i — . 77 77 
0) days (nondrill 1 —] 10 10 
120 days (drill) ee o<--- 3 —3 
Special tours 
4 days (nondrill) 250 : : — 250 P 
5 days (drill : 725 | 00 — 225 200 00 
6 days (drill) __ 266 | 313 +48 eT FE 
45 days (drill! Sommcial 220 | 100 —120 
45 days (nondrill) -- | . 240 | 100 | —140 
Inactive duty training (drill pay 
Pay group A (48 drills 3, 436 45 27, 417 27, 025 | —392 
Pay group B (24 drills 306 49 38 57 | +19 
, 
Total aad 3, 742 ‘ 27, 45 27, 082 





The following table shows the number of Marine ¢ 
and Women Officer Training Corps personnel whose 
in activity 2, Reserve officer candidates. 


orps platoon leaders elass 
tems of cost are included 


Activiry 2. Reserve officer candidat: 


1958 | 1959 Difference 

| 
Platoon leaders class (45 days’ training). ..._..__...-....._____._.... 2,748 2, 784 | +36 
Women officer training class (48 days’ training 35 122 13 


Statement relating appropriation estimate to current appropriation 
1957 appropriation____-_- 
1958 budget estimate____ 


Mie seeped dei aoe Sess cee tk $26, 800, 000 
See 





1958 appropriation in annual act__________________- saiceasasncoiteiacasea: | ape ae 
Transferred to “United States scientific satellite’ (71 Stat. 428)___ — 700, 000 


Total comparative new obligational authority for 1958______ 22, 500, 000 
Deductions: 
Reduction in 6-month training___.______.__________ $600, 000 
Reduction in school and nondrill training program__ 325, 000 925, 000 
OU i i a ta Rr at 21, 575, 000 
Additions : Increase in funding clothing requirements (see p. 14) —- 1, 481, 000 
Adjustments for minor deductions and additions__...._.________ —6, 000 


‘eOee: Gutiiiite thr 2000s oe ee ee ee 23, 000, 000 


a damemiang yen 
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Analysis by activities 





Activities 1958 Deduc- Additions 1959 
tions 
—_ sacle i iat bec eae s 
| 
1. Reserve personne! 3 ; $21, 294, 000 0 $506, 000 $21, 800, 000 
2. Reserve officer candidates | 1, 206, 000 $6, 000 | 0 1, 200, 000 
Total. ._- ___._| 22, 500, 000 | 6, 000. 506,000 | 23, 000, 000 


Summary of obligations by budget activity 


| Difference, 
1957 actual | 1958 1959 1959 com- 








Number and budget activity title } 
| estimate estimate pared with 
} 1958 
| 
a eaeeanemnenaepemennenes - ecient inaneeniaeanditl { -_—$_—_—$—$— | ———— —————_—__} —_—— ami 
le Pre 
1. Reserve personnel ls18, 704, 015 |$21, 294, 000 |$21, 800,000 | +-$506, 000 
2. Reserve officer canuidates ; 546, 382 | 1,206,000 | 1, 200, 000 | —6, 000 
Total direct obligations. ..............- gianas 19, 250, 397 22, 500, 000 | 23,000,000 | +500, 000 





INCREASED CLOTHING COSTS 


Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, I wish you would explain the increases 
and the decreases which are reflected on page 5. 

General Stickney. The increases are attributed entirely to the in- 
creased clothing costs. In that regard, up until this year we had 71 
elething outlets in the Reserve system. We found that was not 
economical because we were carrying too much inventory overall, and 
not enough in each particular unit. So we have gone to the regular 
establishment retail outlets. 

This year we lived practically off the shelf on our own inventories 
and issued or sold $1,231,000 of our inventory without replenishment. 
In 1959 we will purchase all of our clothing from the regular estab- 
lishment outlets over the country. That will be an increase in cost of 
$1,431,000. . 

To adjust that, we have reduced our 6-month training program by 
$600,000, and we have reduced our school and on-the- job training of 
nondrill pay reservists $325,000. We have also reduced our platoon 
leaders procurement by $6,000. That gives us a saving of $931,000, 
and that from the overall new expense of $1,431,000 gives us an in- 
crease of $500,000. 

Mr. Suxprarp. Does that incorporate the $700,000 reflected as a 
decrease and transferred to the “United States scientific satellite”? 

General Stickney. We have shown in the second line of the second 
paragraph on page 5 the transfer of $700,000 to the “scientific satel- 
lite service.’ 

Mr. Suerparp. Your explanation covers, then, all of the increases 
and decreases reflected on. page 5 and the causes therefor; is that 
correct ¢ 

General Stickney. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Any questions, Mr. Riley ? 

Mr. Ritey. No questions. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Any questions, Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fioop. Not. in 30 seconds, no. I will just watch the clock. 
It doesn’t cost so much money. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. The justification sheets set out the whole story, and 
it is largely, again, a matter of mathematics. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Ford. 


SIX-MONTH TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. I am not entirely familiar with how the Marine Corps 
has incorporated the 6-month training program. Could we have a 
short summary of just how it has worked so far, how many you have, 
what you expect to have, and so forth ¢ 

General Stickney. Yes, sir. I can give the exact schedule on that. 

General Pare. I would like to say for the record, Mr. Ford, we are 

very much pleased with the 6- month program. It is the finest thing 
we have ever had, in my opinion. The Reserve Director can give you 
the details. 


Mr. Forp. I do not have any idea how many you have in or what 
your program is. 

General Stickney. Our cumulative enlistments in the program at 
Dee es 31, 1957, actual, is 18,271; planned end fiscal year 1958, 
91,524; planned end fiscal year 1959, in this budget, 28,524. This 
pees provides for 7,000 new 6-month trainee enlistments in fiscal 
year 1959, as compared to 8,300 in fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the number who are to receive training, or is that 
the number who are derived from the program ? 

General Stickney. That is the cumulative. We will take in 7,000 
this year, which will give us, from 1955, when we started the program, 
to end fiscal year 1959, a cumulative tots al of 23 8,524, 

The program has been very eee and it has increased our 
efficiency to such an extent that right now 38.3 percent of all our 
members enlisted in the organized units are 6-month trainees. We 
expect that that will go to 42.4 percent this year, and by 1959 it will 
be very close to 54.8 percent. So all of the units in this way will be 
trained at least 6 months, and will satisfy all of the laws with refer- 
ence to commitment and the units will be able to join the fleet Marine 
Force and go any place they are needed. 

Mr. Forp. I have the suspicion, but have not had the chance to go 
into it, that. possibly the Army has taken in and sent through the 6- 
month training course more men than they could absorb in their Active 
Reserve training group. 

General Stickney. We have a different system. We only 
our 6-month trainees in our organized units. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, every man you send to 6-month-training 
school you know and he knows he is coming back to go to a unit. 

General Stickney. There is a billet reserved for him in the unit in 
which he enlisted. When he finishes his training he 
back to that billet. 

Mr. Forp. You do not have this floating surplus around. 

General Stickney. No, sir. Every man is committed the day he is 
sworn in to the unit in which he will train. Sometimes they 


enlist 


goes directly 


do 


change their address because their parents move or they move, but 
we have sufficient billets in other units where we can train them. If 
not, then we transfer them to the 30-day program and they train 30 
days a year at one time instead of being in an organized unit. 
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Mr. Forp. This has had a very helpful impact, General ? 

General Pare. It is the finest thing we have ever had, Mr. Ford. 
As General Stickney said, we have 42.4 percent of them in our 
organized units now, 6-month trainees. Six months’ training is ex- 
cellent training. As he said, next year it will be 54.8 percent. I can- 
not imagine any finer Res serve program than that. I have been con- 
cerned with Reserves for a long time, and I am fully familiar with the 
status of those in the corps. This is the best we have ever had. We 
are delighted with it. 


MOBILIZATION OF RESERVES 


Mr. Froop. How long will it take you to put a Reserve division in 
the field? Suppose the pistol goes off. How many months will it 
take you to put a good division, not like the Regulars, but a good 
operational division in the field, in the line? 

General Pare. Another one? 

Mr. Fioop. A Reserve division, yes. 

General Parr. Starting from this moment ? 

Mr. Froop. Tomorrow. Off goes the gun. What happens? 

General Parr. We would take some from each of our three di- 
visions. 

Mr. Fioop. Beef up the other three? 

General Pare. Yes, sir. We would take a third from each one of 
our present divisions, put it in the fourth division, and then build up 
all four to full strength. 

Mr. Froop. Suppose this committee and the House listens to me for 
a change and we put your 3 divisions and 3 wings back at full strength, 
how long at that point? You have 3 divisions full strength, 3 air 
wings full strength. How long would it take you to give me another 
full division and another air wing in the line from the Reserves? 

General Pare. Six months. 


EQUIPMENT FOR RESERVES 


Mr. Fioop. What kind of hardware and clothing and uniforms are 
these reserves geting! Junk? Or are you giving them good stuff? 

General SrickNeY We get the uniform and equipment from the 
Regular Est: torre eX: vetly the same as what they are using. If 
it is new equipment and the supply is not sufficient to go to the reserves 
immediately, it goes to the Fleet Marine Force and then to the reserves. 
When we get it, it is exactly the same equipment and the same dur- 
ability as w vhat it is in the Fleet Marine Force. 


REDUCTIONS IN RESERVES 


Mr. Fioop. You told me how good you are. What is the matter 
with your reserves? Anything? What is the chief problem? What 
is the squawk at that end and what is the squawk at your end? What 
is the matter with it? Anything? 

General Pare. There is nothing the matter with it. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the chief problem ? 

General Pare. We could use more money, as you can in any program. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you get cut 10 percent ¢ 








p 
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General Parr. Our reserve program has been cut some, and I would 
rather defer the question to the Reserve Director, sir, to give you the 
figures. 

“Mr. Froop. There has been a cut in the Marine C orps Reserve pro- 
gram; is that right? 

General Parr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. In dollars and bodies? 

General Pars. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. 1 want you to put in the record the number of bodies lost 
in the Reserve and the amount of money you lost for your Reserve. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Comparison between the original fiscal year 1959 Marine Corps Reserve budget 
estimate and the President's oueges 


Original President’s 
budget budget 
Drill pay end strength: 

Officer : ae 4, 908 4, 122 
Enlisted _.- hate iecaiaik caidas 49, 750 | 40, 878 

ii cine vein Ube hieed a oteddeshennaeiiclad ota ea A pale kcciunaaddace 54, 658 45, 000 
Training billets for reservists in nondrill pay status- 8, 510 2, 000 
Schools and special training billets for drill pay personnel__-. 43, 164 8, 933 
See note ie = 1 (31, 025) | : 
6 month training , ae waa Swan (7, 263) | (7, 559) 
Other school and special training-. Si . Ries (4, 876) (1, 374) 


Funds requested. es dunn $30, 242, 000 | 2 $23, 000, 000 


1 31,025 were special training billets for 4-day unit field techie ms in the vicinity of the home armories. 


2 The funds requested in the President’s budget reflect the modification of those programs supported by 
the original budget submission. 


General Stickney. We had a planned strength for this 1959 fiscal 
year of 55,000 in our training units. That is “the organized Marine 
Corps Reserve. That has been reduced to 45,000 end figure. We were 
at 47,000 in 1957 and we have gone from that down to 45,000 this fiscal 
year end. 

Mr. Fioop. We are going to put you back to 3 full divisions and 3 
air wings and restore your Reserve cut. How many bodies will it 
take and how much money will it take on the Reserve? The General 
will give the figures on the other. 


MARINE CORPS AIR RESERVE 


What about Marine Air Reserve? What kind of an outfit is that ? 

General Pare. Good. 

Mr. Fioop. What kind of crates are you flying; will they stay up? 

General Stickney. We do not have as many as we would like but 
we have fairly good quality. We are increasing our air units this 
fiscal year from 84 to 93. 

Mr. Frioop. All jets? 

General Stickney. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not? 

General Stickney. We do not have the jet training facilities. They 


are being cut back to some extent, at least the field where jets are being 
used. 
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Mr. Fioop. Have you not got jets? Why have you not got the best ? 
I want to know the cutback, ‘how much it will cost to put. it back and 
how much it will cost to give your Reserve the best kind of fighters you 
could have for the Marine Reserve. 

General Stickney. We can supply that information. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Marine Air Reserve squadrons are based at naval air stations and share the 
aircraft which are assigned to the Naval Air Reserve squadrons. Some of the 
Reserve naval air stations do not have runways of sufficient length to permit 
safe jet operation; others are located in too close proximity to densely populated 
areas. 

The majority of our fighter squadrons are equipped with jet aircraft. The 
remainder of our aircraft squadrons are equipped with the latest propeller-driven 
attack aircraft. At the present time, there is no shortage of reserve jet aircraft 
at stations where we have squadrons. 

The Navy closed 4 naval air stations and 1 naval air facility this fiscal year. 
This necessitated relocating several of our Air Reserve units from desirable 
areas where the pilot and enlisted potential had proven capable of supporting 
Reserve units. 

In furtherance of the Marine Corps vertical envelopment doctrine, it is planned 
to commission 12 helicopter squadrons before the end of fiscal year 1958, and an 
additional 9 helicopter squadrons during fiscal year 1959. 

The size, capability of providing adequate pilot training in our vertical 
envelopment doctrine, and the mobilization potential of these helicopter squad- 
rons will be dependent upon the number and type of helicopters made available to 
the Marine Air Reserve units. . 

The increase in personnel costs for the Air Reserve program are included in 
the totals indicated on page 1603. 


ADEQUACY OF RESERVE FUNDS 


Mr. Fioop. You are supposed to have as good as anybody else has 
for anything. If you do not get it that is your fault. Ask for it. 
You are not going to get a chance like this again for the next 150 
years. Do not be silly. 

General Stickney. On the money matters the 1959 budget estimate 
submitted to the Navy was $30,242,000. That was based on a drill 
pay strength of 55,000 and a substantial school nondrill training pro- 
gram. Asaresult of new strength guidance this estimate was reduced 
to $23 million with a strength in drill pay units of 45,000. 

Mr. Fioop. You are going to give me in one place so I do not have 
to get an accountant to figure this all out, for my amendments, I want 
you to write me a letter or send somebody up with a memorandum but 
T want it laid out so when I prepare amendments all I have to do is put 
in the figures. You know what I want. Do not make an accountant 
out of me. 
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AVAILABILITY OF ENLISTED MEN 


It isno problem getting Reserve officers. 
serve officers, you do not get credit for that. 
What about troops ? 

General Srickney. We could get 10,000 6-month 
month’s time if were able to take them in. 

Mr. Fioop. How do you know ? 

General Stickney. We have waiting lists in 
now. Some are up in your district. 


trainees in a 
every Reserve unit 


AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Firoop. What kind of 
there? Is it any good? 

General Stickney. They keep it running and seem to be satisfied. 

Mr. Fioop. If you get the percentage in the Reserves and in the 


active units we had on the canal with my Polanders and Irish, they 
will make good marines. 


I do not know one end of an automobile from another. 
motor equipment good stuff ? 

General STicKNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I had some other questions, 


automotive equipment is that stuff up 


Is that 


but I did not know you 


fellows were going to be here so fast or I was going to be so late. 


That is all. 


What about troops? Re- 
Anybody can get officers. 
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Tuourspay, Fesruary 13, 1958. 
MARINE CORPS PROCUREMENT 
WITNESSES 


GEN. RANDOLPH McC. PATE, USMC, COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE 
CORPS 


REAR ADM. GEORGE F. BEARDSLEY, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER 
OF THE NAVY, BUDGETS AND RECEIPTS 


MAJ. GEN. HENRY R. PAIGE, USMC, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G—4 


MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE COMPTROLLER, 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


BRIG. GEN. FREDERICK L. WIESEMAN, USMC, FISCAL DIRECTOR 


COL. ROBERT C. WALTON, USMC, ASSISTANT G-—4 EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER 


HON. J. SINCLAIR ARMSTRONG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
| | 


Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 





1. Ammunition and ordnance ee. <csnenest ee $44, 854,804 | $73, 000, 000 
2. Guided missiles and equipment. asain aches ase ctaielina ane | 16, 989, 605 65, 402, 000 50, 000, 000 
3. Communications and electronics equipme nt.  Sieacsss 14, 443, 467 31, 691, 566 | 37, 000, 000 
4. Support vehicles - - nenesonens 3, 250, 176 | 4, 247, 801 5, 000, 000 
5. Railroad, engineer, and materials handling equip- 
ment.. : laa sins oat Sse aa 7, 571, 734 | 5, 000, 000 
6. Items for test....-. ‘ KccntinGdaadaath } 19, 512, 532 16, 232, 095 15, 000, 000 
ee Gry SNORE. So ond cca ccnemdeneconaee 137, 308, 296 17 0, 00, 000 185, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | : 
Ammunition and ordnance equipment--__--......-- 4, 871, 458 6, 504, 196 6, 400, 000 
. Communications and electronics equipment....-.-- 853, 958 341, 339 100, 000 
. Support vehicles- - - sical pain titnk wep aie 581, 114 1, 227, 199 1, 500, 000 
. Railroad, engineer, and materials handling equip- 
me nt... tae Sinn plea Ria igdes saleleligg ahapaliinen keeinesls ieabinaaiet _ 123, 713 , % | oe 
Total reimbursable obligations...............-- | 6, 6, 42 29, 243 8, 096, 000 8, 000, 000 
ROR CATR 2 6c cana ccsdécemksnteniaeescud 143, 737, 539, 178 3, 096, 000 198, 000, 000 


Financing 
U caiilien ited balance brought forward- ; |—314, 101,800 | —387, 132, 095 
Unobligated balance (anticipated re imburseme nts ‘to be 

earned from military assistance fund reservations) trans- 
ferred from other N¢ Se Wii deece cual ceucce —3, 685, 530 —60, 711 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 
Deliveries of material common to United States re- 
quirements ordered by military assistance in current | 
year ‘: Wane iatianiiaclia anata Aetgainareiabe te ae ee 
All other... —591, 897 aiite the 
Anticipated reimbursements for future yes ar deliveries of 
material common to United States requirements ordered 


— 259, 096, 806 











by military assistance in current year___.---- wane —3, 927, 652 ee ot 
Recovery of prior year obligations..............-- =e —44, 562,755 | —40, 000,000 |.......-...... 
Unobligated balance carried forward___........-.- Se 387, 132, 095 259, 096, 806 96, 096, 806 


ree ___..-| 164,000, 000 | 





Appropriation new obligational authority...._............-..-| 164,000,000 |_....-- a 30, 000, 000 
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Object classification 


| 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions : L | 75 | e 
Average number of all employees-_-_. if | 70 = 
Number of employees at end of year_. aoe | 70 
Average GS grade and salary-.- 16.6 $5,100 | 
Average salary of ungraded positions... Me oe a Bak ee Ses 
Personal service obligations: 

Permanent positions on 2 J4t's : Bs OS i ee a 

Other personal services Se aa | 1, 468 

Total personal service obligations- ‘ 317, 131 


Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services__- be 317,13 
03 Transportation of things 2, 559, 938 
07 Other contractual services—services performed by 
other agencies 





: he 519, 000 315, 000 

08 Supplies and materials_- 54, 895, 597 40, 969, 585 69, 700, 000 

09 Equipment 79, 535, 630 122, 585, 418 107, 396, 500 

Total direct obligations. ...-| 137, 308, 296 170, 000, 900 185, 000, 000 
Reimbursable 

O08 Supplie un 2, 644, 190 3, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 

09 Equipment 3, 785, 053 $, 596, 000 4, 500, 000 

Total reimbursable obligations.. Sl tas | 6, 429, 243 &, 096, 000 & 000, 000 

= SS 

Total obligations._.........__- a I tad | 143, 737, 539 178, 096, 000 193, 000, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
Mr. Suepparb. Taking up now Marine Corps procurement. 
STATEMENT OF GEN. Henry R. Pater 


General Paige, : ill you ee ise present your statement ? 

General Paice. Iam Maj. Gen. H. R. Paige, Assistant Chief of Staff 
Logistics, Headquarters, United States Marine C orps. I will discuss 
the appropriation “Marine Corps procurement.” I plan to cover 
three topics. First, overall objectives; second, current status; and 
last, the specific objectives of our fiscal year 1959 budget request. 


OVERALL OBJECTIVES 


Our broad objectives in the organizational and operational sense 
continue to be the development of more lightly equipped but more 
powerful combat forces capable of dispersed operations in the atomic 
era. The primary—but certainly not the only—means of attaining 
objectives in amphibious landing will be by vertical envelopment. 
Our broad objective in terms of materiel is to have on hand sufficient 
stocks to support the scheduled activation, deployment, and support of 
our combatant forces through the first few months of limited or general 
warfare. 


i 
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CURRENT STATUS 


Now, I would like to turn to our current status of organization and 
materiel. You will recall that the Commandant stated earlier that 
the Marine Corps had taken steps to bring the structure of our combat 
units up to date. The approved organizational changes will be com- 
pleted during the present calendar year. The character of our organi- 
zation has been established for the next several years and our procure- 
ment program has been oriented accordingly. 

Our current status in terms of materiel is such that we have stocks 
on hand or on order which are generally adequate to support our “fire 
brigade” role. We do not have stocks on hand to support any pro- 
longed combat operation. 

In terms of modernization our ill as long 
as technological advances stink a mixture of old and new. 
We are, during this period, striving to get as many new items as 
possible from production for issue to our forces. 





FISCAL YEAR 1959 PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


I would like to briefly discuss the component parts of the procure- 
ment program supported by the fiscal year 1959 budget request. 

Activity 1. Ammunition and ordnance equipment : The majority of 
the program involves building up our combat stocks of ammunition 
for relatively new weapons with nearly 50 percent of the total for the 
106 mm. recoilless rifles and 8-inch howitzers. In addition we are 
procuring other conventional ammunition to replace training con- 
sumption and are purchasing minor amounts of equipment. 

Activity 2. Guided missiles and equipment: This provides for 
peacetime training requirements and for a mere token amount for 
combat of both the Terrier and Hawk missiles. I want to empha- 
size here that our guided-missile program is considered to be of the 
highest priority. However, the problem of actually getting missiles 
and equipment out of production has made our progress rather slow. 

Activity 3. Communications and electronics equipment: Here we 
have programed for continued procurement of new radios, radars, 
radio relays, and other types of related electronic equipment which 
will guarantee our capability for dispersed unit tactics. 

Activity 4. Support vehicles: Here we provide for the procure- 
ment of a few new types of tactical vehicles of which the main item 
of note is the little flat-bed truck—the Mechanical Mule. In addi- 
tion we will procure some commercial-type vehicles. 

Activity 5. Engineering and materiel handling equipment: This 
provides ‘for the initial procurement of a new Be generator, 
cranes, and tractors for field use by combat units. 

Activity 6. Items for test: This provides for a variety of items 
for test and field evaluation. It does not duplicate research and de- 
velopment. The most significant items are Hawk ground equipment, 
amphibian tractor improvement, and radio and radar evaluation. 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS 


Now to touch briefly on the financial aspects of this appropriation. 
It was the interest of this committee that created this appropriation 
slightly more than 414 years ago. It was the committee’s recognition 
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of the problems then existing that convinced it of the necessity to es- 

tablish a continuing appropr “iation in order to better serve the Marine 
Corps in the financial area. It is the “saving” features embodied in 
that new appropriation that today enables us to come before you for 
new obligational authority for fiscal year 1959 which amounts to 
only a minor fraction of the procurement program for the coming 
year. 

In order to set forth more clearly the status of this account, it is 
believed important that the overall funding of the appropriation, 
since its inception in fiscal year 1954, should be highlighted. 

In fiscal year 1954 the Congress established the appropriation 
“Marine Corps procurement,” w vith funding in the amount of $151,- 
127,000. To this was added credit for unexpended balances of funds 
appropriated for the same purpose in fiscal year 1951 through 1953. 

One major factor in the committee’s recommendation was the long 
lead time for deliveries wherein a continuing appropriation would be 
helpful from an operating and expenditure | point of view. Another 
was the inability of the procurement services on occasion to effectively 
obligate annual funds before the end of the year. Because of the 


. inability, funds lapsed with requirements not being met. This forced 


the Marine C orps to seek new funds annually for the same items. 

In establishing the appropriation, the transfer of the unexpended 
balances brought in very large unliquidated obligations ($1,098 mil- 
lion) for procurement orders placed in fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 
1953 when the Korean conflict was raging. At that time, the estab- 
lishment of mobilization reserves was being sought against the prob- 
able imminent expansion of the fighting. Today, these unliquidated 
obligations have been reduced by over $1 billion, This reduction has 
been a combination of acquisition of materiel and the deletion of 
requirements. 

With the cessation of hostilities in Korea came increased emphasis 
on analysis of concepts and a drastic reevaluation of requirements. 
The development of new doctrines and the screening of requirements 
in their light began. In the uneasy situation that followed it was 
necessary to proceed with caution but a continuous screening of fund- 
ing requirements in the appropriation, “Marine Corps procurement,” 
was begun and a cancellation of orders initiated where such could be 
done without substantial risk. This has been a continuing process 
and is still being carried on today with changes being made as new 
knowledge warrants. 

Of the funds available at the beginning of fiscal year 1954 from 
appropriation and transfers totaling $1,420 million it is now assured 
that the Marine Corps will expend less than $1,100 million against the 
programs of fiscal year 1954 and prior, This means that over $300 
million or better than 20 percent has been retrieved principally 
through revising requirements in accordance with latest concepts, the 
latest assessment of advances in technology and estimates of future 
capabilities. In a very few cases funding has been deleted for items 
for which there still exists a materiel requirement. These require- 
ments will necessitate funding when a more satisfactory item is avail- 
able. For the past several years the Marine Corps has striven to 


avoid actual placement of orders until production of a satisfactory 
item was assured. 
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Review of materiel requirements has not been restricted, nor is it 
now restricted, to orders of fiscal year 1954 and prior. However, 
orders and programs of those years provided the greatest potential 
for reduction in those requirements and recoupment of funds. The 
reason for this is readily apparent when the world climate of that 
period is considered. It was a period when necessity for expanded 
capability was immediate and outweighed the desires for an improved 
product or a new weapon that would only be available at a later date. 

This continuing procedure of review and cancellation of obligations 
and elimination of other orders, either consummated or planned, 
pending reassurance of value to be received is not conducive to an 
orderly obligation picture. The obligation rate is further militated 
against by some of the same problems that existed when the com- 
mittee authorized the continuing appropriation to forestall the con- 
tinued loss of appropriated funds to the Marine Corps. The Marine 
Corps, still today, is dependent upon other services for over 90 percent 
of the procurement of its materiel. Further, it is one step removed 
from the development of the great majority of its materiel. When 
there is slippage on the part of any procuring and/or developing 
service for any reason whatsoever, the obligation rate in “Marine 
Corps procurement” must reflect the delay accordingly unless there 
is a hurried substitution of another item more readily available. 
However, it is not the policy of the Marine Corps to embark on any 
last minute, spur-of-the-moment program. Before the Marine Corps 
will enter into any program it wants positive assurance that the pro- 
gram will provide maximum benefit for the money. 

The net result of these policies and procedures is that in this appro- 
priation there is a much greater significance to commitments than 
will generally be found in other procurement appropriations. Com- 
mitments comprise a very substantial portion of the unobligated 
balance carried out at the end of each fiscal year. 

A cursory examination of the green sheets for Marine Corps pro- 
curement shows extensive unobligated balances which diminish from 
$387 million at the end of fiscal year 1957 to $96 million at the end 
of 1959. What is not apparent is the extent to which these funds 
are committed or reserved. For example, the Marine Corps sees no 
reason why the total of $96 million at the end of fiscal year 1959 
should not be in a committed status although the Department of 
Defense estimates only $60 million will be committed. In any event 
if not committed in entirety, any residue of the $96 million will be 
reserved for items which for reasons that cannot be foretold at this 
time will not be placed on order during the fiscal year. 


FUTURE RECOUPMENTS 


One last item which I will mention concerns itself with future re- 
coupment of funds. We no longer expect radical changes in concepts 
which affect our requirements. In addition, the fund area from 
which recoupments could be generated is substantially less than in 
the past. There is a major difference between the $1,420 million 
available (obligated and unobligated) at the beginning of fiscal year 
1954 and the $399 million (obligated and unobligated) now planned 
for the end of fiscal year 1959. 
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To put it very simply, the well is practically dry. ‘The next time it 
will be necessary to request substantial new obligating authority for 
this appropriation. 

Gentlemen, we are prepared to provide you with such additional 
information as you may desire. 


Mr. Sueprarp. Thank you, General, for your statement. 
RECOVERY OF PRIOR-YEAR OBLIGATIONS 


How firm is your figure of $40 million in recovery of prior-year 
obligations in fiscal 1958 ? 

General WipseMAN. We have already deobligated that amount. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is it anticipated you will have any more fall within 
the same category ¢ 

General WirsemMan. Not substantially. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Suerrarp. How firm is your estimated unobligated balance of 
$259 million at the close of fiscal year 1958 ? 

General Wrreseman. That looks like a good firm figure, sir. 

Mr. SuepraArp. In other words, it is as firm as you can establish 
at the moment ? 

General WirsemMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What has held up a faster and more desirable rate 
of obligation so far in fiseal 1958 ? 

General Wieseman. The rate of obligation this year is primarily 
a function of the delay in the apportionment which occurred this year. 


Mr. SHepparn. You say primarily. Was there any other extenu- 
ating circumstance other than that ? 


General WieseMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What? 

General Wreseman. In the area of commitments from the prior 
years, some of those have not turned into obligations as fast as we 
anticipated. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is it a fact your contractors or suppliers are not 
meeting the deadline of their obligations ? 

General Wreseman. There are a number of factors. Some have 
been due to changes in the product itself, reexamination, delay in de- 
velopment, so that when the contracts were actually made, adjustments 
in them caused additional delays; more than we had anticipated. 


OBLIGATIONS, COMMITMENTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Suerrarp. What are your commitments, obligations, and ex- 
penditures as of your most recent reporting date, and what do you 
estimate them to be as of the end of the current fiscal year ? 

General WirseMaAN. The obligations as of December 31, $26,367,539 ; 
commitments, $110,152,000. You asked for expenditures ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

General WirsemMaAN. Expenditures, $91,148,072. That is as of De- 
cember 31. 

Mr. Suepparp. I see. What is your estimate as to the end of the 


current fiscal year? Is that the estimate you have just given or do you 
have another figure? 
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General WieseMan. The figures I have just given you are for De- 
cember 31, 1957, and are actual. For June 30, 1958. We estimate 
obligations at. $178,096,000 ; commitments, $61, 295,000 : and expendi- 
tures, $200 million. 

Mr. Suerparv. Of the uncommitted balance, how much is pro- 
gramed and how firm is this program ? 

General Wreseman. The program is very firm, Mr. Chairman. 
Since getting the apportionment for the full year on December 27, we 
have committed approximately $74 million. We expect to have the 
whole program either in an obligated or committed status by the end 
of the year. 

Mr. Sueprarp. No question in your mind as to that accomplishment 
at the moment ? 

General Wirseman. No, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Of the $96 million estimated to be unobligated at 
the end of fiscal 1959 how much will be uncommitted and in what ac- 
tivities? That has specific reference to the $96 million. 

General Wieseman. Of the $96 million we estimate that $30 million 
will be uncommitted at the end of the year. We cannot pinpoint the 
activities where program slippages will occur during the next year and 
ahalf. This estimate is based on our experience that some of the pre- 
dictions as to possible attainment will fall short of the goals set. If 
we knew where it would occur we could forego our request for new 
obligational authority of an amount which this year, by pure coin- 
cidence, is for an identical amount. If we are not given this new au- 
thority there will still be a proportionate amount of slippage in the 
smaller program, and items of about this amount will not be acquired 
because we could not order them for lack of funding. 

Mr. Suepparp. I wish you would furnish a table for the record show- 
ing your unobligated commitments with the other services by budget 
activities. Will you do that when the record comes down, please ? 

General Wieseman. We have that available. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Marine Corps procurement—Unobligated commitments with other services as of 
Dec. 31, 1957 


Pte l 


Budget activity | Total Army | Navy | Air Force 
— - Se Gs EE - - — — = 
Sain petals 
1, Ammunition and ordnance equipment_...._.| $12, 952, 566 $7, 336, 886 | $5, 615, 680 
2. Guided missiles and equipment __- | 48,066,179 10, 660, 000 37, 406, 179 : 
3. Communications and electronics equipment 20, 018, 541 887,776 | 18, 247, 146 $883, 619 
4. Support vehicles ; 2, 379, 311 78, 411 2, 300, 900 
5. Railroad, engineer, and materials handling 
equipment . ; : 91, 004 91, 004 i 
6. Items for test_- 14, 584, 941 9, 306, 640 | 4, 874, 728 403, 573 
Subtotal e- 98, 092, 542 28, 360,717 | 68, 444, 633 1, 287, 192 
Unobligated commitments and allotments by 


Marine Corps..------- oe 12, 059, 483 


Total unobligated commitments and al- 
lotments__. ve ; Sa a 110, 152, 025 


PROCUREMENT BY OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Suerrarp. What has been your experience since you were before 
the committee last year with reference to the ability of the other serv- 
ices to secure the material you require? In other words, that you are 
delegating to another agency for procurement purposes ? 
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General Paice. That-has improved somewhat, as evidenced pretty 


much by our unobligated commitments with other services as of 


December 31, 1957. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You will remember last year, when you appeared 
before the committee, that was a rather sorry situation, comparatively 
speaking. 

General Pater. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Going back mentally to your last year’s experience, 
as stated on the record, what percentage is now good as to what per- 
centage is now bad; 30-70, 60-40, or what? Just give me an estimate 
in that field, so that we can look at it mathematically and have an idea 

Colonel Watton. Mr. Chairman, I am Col. Robert C. Walton, 
assistant, G—4, Headqu: utters, Marine Corps. 

I find it difficult to put it in the percentage. We have increased our 
liaison with each of the service activities. We have a monthly report- 
ing arrangement now, and a qui irterly reporting arrangement, where 
we are able to push these things into a more workable rel: ationship on 
a project basis. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Let me ask you this, Colonel. You say it is rather 
difficult to determine on a percentage basis. It would oceur to me— 
if lam wrong, I wish you gentlemen would correct me—when you are 
designating to another agency your procurement requirements, is it 
more or less obvious that you at the same time set aside funds for the 
purpose of paying that obligation ? 

Colonel Wavron. We do this, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then, if you revert back to the allocation of your 
funds that you are allocating, it should clearly evidence a percentage 
of success versus that of failure. 

Colonel Warton. That is so, Mr. Chairman. We can develop this. 
My personal feeling for this is that the improvement is in the neigh- 
borhood of 20 to 25 percent. 

Mr. Suerpparp. All right. That means a rather large amount in 
percentage to be improved, to say the least; is that not correct, 
Colonel ¢ 

Colonel Wauron. It has been the result of some hard work, Mr. 
Chairman; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The committee would like, without being unduly 
critical, to suggest that you exert every possible effort to achieve the 
end goal, because the lag by and between the two operations, meaning 
by that where you h: indle your own operations by the Marine Corps 
and where you do it by delegation, is so pronounced in its inadequacy, 
if I may use that terminology, it seems there should be a lot of im- 
provement on the part of the procurement agencies. 

There may be another aspect of it. May be they are overloaded with 
problems that, with yours on top, make it extremely difficult. I do 
not want to be unduly critical, but, if we are going to load up re- 
spective divisions of government under the so-called consolidation 
of effort to the detriment of getting what we want and need, then, so 
far as I am concerned, it is not working satisfactorily. Maybe that 
is a little bit of a rough conclusion, but that is the w ay I feel about it. 

General Patce. There are certain cases, Mr. C hairman, that we have 
run across in which we are taking part of a program of another serv- 


1ce—that is, procuring—and that other service has difficulty in de- 
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veloping and procuring over what they had estimated to us would be 
the time that we would ; get the item. 


STATUS OF DELIVERIES BY MAJOR ITEMS 


Mr. Suepparp. Please insert tables in the record showing antici- 
pated deliveries, the fiscal 1959 shopping list, and deliveries not ac- 
complished in the fiscal year 1958. I think we can draw our own 
conclusions from that. 

(The following table was submitted :) 


Status of deliveries of major items (excludes activity 6: Items for test) 


Estimate as of Apr. 1, 1957, as to total orders undelivered June 


ae; 2067 ,<..- hh dna aie te hoe ph aes $440, 000, 000 
Net amount of deliveries not acc scomplished___ - ali Neca se oe ani 66, 185, 062 
Total orders undelivered, June 30, 1957___----_---------- 506, 185, 062 
Recovery of unobligated commitments and prior vear obligations - - 71, 059, 132 


New orders to be placed in fiscal year 1958 and upward adjusts... 
ments in prior year orders se ce sik oa ke sci 130, 963, 070 


Total delivery potential, fiscal year 1958_____..-.-------- 566, 089, 000 
Anticipated deliveries, fiscal year 1958___...--..----.--------.- 199, 562, 000 
Estimated total orders undelivered, June 30, 1958__------ 366, 527 , 000 


New orders to be placed in fiscal year 1959 sda ee we cs mre oatag 204, 222, 000 


Total delivery potential, fiscal year 1959__....-----------.- 570, 7 7 19, 000 
Anticipated deliveries, fiscal year 1959___.---------- Ewen ke 211, 257, 000 


Estimated total orders undelivered, June 30, 1959____---- 359, 492, 000 
MOBILIZATION STOCKS 


Mr. Sueprarp. What has been the effect of the DOD order of last 
year relating to mobilization planning concept on your procurement 
program ? 

General Paice. It has delayed us somewhat, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Can you reduce that to a time element? Can you 
say 1 month, 2 months, approximately 3 months, or what ? 

Colonel Watton. This is again difficult to say in months of offset. 
You understand, sir, that the guidance was changed materially in this 
new guidance under which we are working. It moved us into a new 
category of computing requirements. We had, of course, to recompute 
all of our requirements, and we had to a our program at the same 
time that we were realining our dollars. I do not think the Depart- 
ment of Defense criteria can be said to be 1 month, 2 months, or 3 
months. I think this isa relative effect. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Let us put it this way. Maybe this will clarify the 
issue. Generally speaking, what is the status of your mobilization 
stocks as of the last moment of your knowledge ? 

General Parcr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerrarp. What effect will your 1959 budget have on your 
mobilization status as you presently revealed it ? 

General Paice. It will improve it somewhat; I would say probably 
10 percent. 
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Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Suerparp. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Does not mobilization for Marines mean combat ? 

General Paice. We call them combat stocks. 

Mr. FLoop. Why the semantics? Mobilization for the Marine 
Corps is combat. 

General Paice. Those are the stocks we will have to fight with as 
we figure right now. 

Mr. Fioop. You have 

General Paten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. It is not enough. 





—— months? 


AMMUNITION AND ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT 
AMMUNITION FOR RECOILLESS RIFLE 


Mr. SuepraArp. What is the reason for the shift to the new caliber 
of ammunition such as the 106 millimeter rifle instead of the 105 milli- 
meter? You have had some reason for it. What is it? 

General Paice. That is the recoilless rifle that we are procuring 
ammunition for. It has been adopted due to our reorganization to 
lighten our load and to make our combat units more efficient. It is 
helicopter transportable which the other is not. 

Mr. Suepparp. Does that mean that by the adoption of the new 
instrument, as it were, that you are going to find yourself now with 
a backlog of the other ammunition ? 

General Patar. We have a backlog of it, yes, sir, but we still have 
the 105 howitzer in the system. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is your plan to work that out ? 

General Pater. Yes, and eventually we will shift over to more re- 
coilless. This isa matter of phasing. 

Mr. Suerparp. Is this the one the Army proposed to put in if 
you know ¢ 

General Patcr. The Army does have this. We procure it from 
the Army. 

GuipED Missi.E AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Surrparp. Please discuss for the committee your guided missile 
procurement program including your ability to secure the missile in 
the programed amounts. 

Mr. Froop. What missile is that ? 

Mr. Suepparp. I am talking about all the guided missiles that fall 
within the jurisdiction of the Marine Corps requirement. 

Before you answer that, this is the mule vehicle here ? 

General Paice. Yes, sir, that is the mechanical mule. 

Mr. Suepparp. Go ahead. 

General Pater. Off the record, please. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Paice. Fiscal 1959 program for missiles that we plan to 
buy is Terrier, Hawk, and Lacrosse. Total of $25.6 million. 

Ground equipment, 8 Hawk: battery sets; Lacrosse battery sets, 2; 
and miscellaneous items for ground equipment. Total of $23.2 
million. 
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For test and evaluation, $5.7 million. Grand total of $54.5 million, 

Those are the birds and equipment. 

On missile units we have one Terrier battalion now. 

We have no Hawk battalions at the present time. 

We have no Lacrosse battery at the present time. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the ability to buy Lacrosse at this time? 

General Paice. We have money programed for Lacrosse. 

Mr. Fioop. You have what ? 

General Paice. We have the money. 

Mr. Suepparp. You have the money. But can you get your source 
of supply? 

General Pater. No, sir; it is still under development and there has 
been considerable slippage in this program. 

Mr. Suerrarp. How much slippage is involved here? 

General Patcr. We have the total picture here, Mr. Chairman, if 
you would like me to go into it. 


DIFFICULTIES WITH LACROSSE MISSILE 


Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, I would like, if this is the right bureau, 
a complete development of what is the matter with this bird Lacrosse. 
It has been a great disappointment. 

Mr, Scrivner. The Marines just buy it. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. If it is not this bureau is it the Army? 

Mr. Suerrarp. The Army is the procurement agency and they have 
the responsibility in that field. 

Mr. Froop. Nobody knows it better than I. If this is not the 
bureau, skip it, but these are the fellows who need it badly. What 
do they think is the matter with it? If all they do is buy it and they 
do not know, all right, let us go to the next people. If they know, 
I would like to have their opinion. 

Mr. Stuerrarp. Do you have a more complete picture relative to 
Lacrosse to which the gentleman is addressing himself? If you 
do, let us have it. 

General Pater. It would be better to furnish for the record. There 
are several pages here. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I do not want to spend all afternoon going into 
that. Have you extra copies of that available? 

General Paice. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Cannot some officer who fires these birds tell us what 
is the matter with that thing? 

Colonel Wartron. This was material that was asked for to be fur- 
nished to the record earlier this week, Mr. Chairman. It is being 
furnished to the record through the normal channel. This is a copy 
of the prepared material. You will have the full material. 

Mr. Suerparp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Scrivner. Might I ask one question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 
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PROCUREMENT OF LACROSSE 


Mr. Scrivner. In view of your statement that you have in here 
an estimate of your needs for Lacrosse, I was somewhat surprised 
when in your statement on page 3, you never even mentioned La- 
crosse. I have the question, “Why not”? You mentioned Terrier 
and Hawk but did not mention Lacrosse. 

General Patce. It is still in the development stage. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but you have some money in to buy them. 
You talk about what you are going to do with Terrier and Hawk 
but you just pass over Lacrosse and do not even mention it. 

General Wreseman. Could I add something ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Anybody may answer. 

General WirsemMAn. Because of the known slippage in the Lacrosse 
rogram we will have to make an adjustment in the total shopping 
fist for fiscal year 1959. We know now of some price changes in 
the Hawk program which are going to absorb all that we gain : from 
the deletion of the part of the Lacrosse program that was originally 
scheduled for 1959. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why was Lacrosse even mentioned in the testi- 
mony? You are going to leave it out. Why did you mention it now 
without referring to it in your original statement ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. I was responsible because I asked the direct 
question. 

Mr. Scrivner. Their statement on page 3 mentions Terrier and 
Hawk and that is all. 

General Patce. We are not activating anything in fiscal 1959. 
These are test items. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know that. I am like Mr. Flood. A lot of these 
things I know. I know it is a test item. Not in your prepared state- 
ment, but a few minutes ago in response to a question, you started 
talking about all your missiles and you brought in Lacrosse and said 
your estimated requirements were ——— and that you had requested 
——— in 1959 but you did not say anything about it in this one. 


TERRIER MISSILE 


I would like to know how you estimate what your combat require- 
ment of Terriers is. That has not been in combat yet. You have no 
experience to go on. 

General Patce. That is purely an estimate on our part of what we 
anticipate. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you base it on ? 

General Pater. We based it on a study made in our Marine Corps 
Development Center. 
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HONEST JOHN MISSILE 


Mr. Sueprarp. What about Honest John? 

Mr. Fioop. Justa minute. On the same thing 

Mr. Suepparp. Let me finish this and then I will turn it over. I 
want to keep my continuity if I may. 

Mr. Foon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. Will you please respond to my question about the 
Honest John ? 

General Paice. The Honest John is a missile that we expect to go 
out of the picture in the not too distant future, because of improve- 
ments in others. We have a Little John coming along, which is the 
smaller version. It is helicopter transportable. 





MISSILE COSTS 


Mr. Suerrarp. Am I to assume from the statement that you made 
to my colleague a moment ago, Mr. Flood, that insofar as your cost 
factors are presently project ted in your budget for those missiles, that 
are not in an operational status, that those figures have ben put to- 
gether and an evaluation established by a review board upon an as- 
sumptive basis, and that is the best thinking that you can get hold of 
to use for that purpose; is that correct ? 

General Paice. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. So any specific inquiry as to the actual dollar aspect 
would be on an unknown factor? You do not have it and you will not 
know until such time as that cost factor is made available to you? 

General Paicr. That is correct. We are working on our best esti- 
mates. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And the whole program is involved in that phil- 
osophy ? 

General Paice. That is right. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What we have to do asa committee, is to take it upon 
an assumptive basis insofar as the cost factors that prevail are con- 
cerned ? 

General Paice. That is correct. 


COMMUNICATION AND ELEcTRONICS EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sueprrarv. Generally speaking, what is the status of the major 
communication and electronic equipment that you plan to procure in 
the fiscal year 1959 ? 

Colonel Watton. The electronics equipment consists essentially of 

‘adar sets, communications equipment, and radio relay equipment. 
We have had some offsets on technical problems in this area. ‘These are 
developmental and field trials and testings. These introduce addi- 
tional time with the manufacturer so that he can correct them. 
We have hard and fast critical needs for several important items in 
this program, and we have reasonable assurance now from the manu- 
facturer and the developmental agencies that these will be on schedule. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE VEHICLES 
Mr. Suerrarp. We will insert in the record at this point page 26 of 
the justifications. 
(The page referred to is as follows:) 
Progect No. 4A. ADMINISTRATIVE VEHICLES 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The following table summarizes the inventory position and planned procure- 


ment of passenger-carrying vehicles and pickup trucks included in the fiscal 
year 195) program. 
Inventory on hand Procurement in fiscal year 1959 | 
or funded | Esti- 
Type of vehicle 3 | mated 
Replacement Augmentation Total inven- 
June 30, | June 30, SB ae ae a tn te tory 
1957 1958 | June 30, 
Num- Cost Num- Cost Num- Cost | 1959 
ber ber ber 
Sedans: 
Medium, 5- to 7- 
passenger atin 6 3 : . ; ; ain eae 3 
Light, 5-passenger 795 942 183 | $274, 500 50 $75, 000 233 | $349, 500 992 
Station wi eons , S-pas- 
senger..... beat 12 3t 2 3, 900 132 257, 400 134 261, 300 166 
Buses: | 
37-passenger -...- 167 i66 23 300, 288 , Ps 23 300, 288 166 
Semitrailer, 50- 
passenger--....-. 103 102 27 | 173, 286 27 173, 286 102 
Total passenger | 
vehicles......- 1, 083 | 1, 247 235 | 751,974 182 332, 400 $17 1, 084, 374 1, 429 
Pickup trucks. -...---- 1, 524 | 1, 358 123 | 183, 270 : 123 183, 270 1,116 
Total. ee 2, 607 | 2,605 | 358 935, 244 182 | 332,400 | 540 |1, 267, 644 | 2, 545 


Other commercial type trucks and trailers, and first destination transportation 
cost account for the remainder of funds ($495,356) programed in this project. 

Of the requested quantities shown here, 358 vehicles are for the replacement 
of like items which in fiscal year 1959 will have reached the end of their eco- 
nomical life as defined in Department of Defense directive 4150.4 of April 6, 
1955. The 123 pickup trucks requested for replacement of like items are for 
other than those pickup trucks being replaced by sedans and station wagons. 

Mr. Surerrarp. With reference to that page, what pickup trucks do 
you propose to replace in the fiscal year 1959 ¢ 

General Paice. In the fiscal year 1959 we plan to replace 299 pickup 
trucks—123 with pickups and 176 with sedans and station wagons. 

We are buying 417 passenger-carrying vehicles, station w agone, 
134. These are for the replacement of 2 station wagons and 13 
pickup trucks, 128 direct and 4 indirectly by replacing ‘sedans whic h 
in turn replace pickups. We are planning,to buy 233 light sedans. 
Like-item replacement, 183. Replacement of pickup trucks, 44. To 
fill new requirements on Okinawa, 6. 

In addition to the passenger-carrying vehicles, we are buying 197 
trucks for replacement. 

Mr. Suerparp. What type of truck? 
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General Paice. It includes 123 pickups to replace other than those 
replaced by sedans and station wagons, and it includes 74 other mis- 
cellaneous commercial type trucks and trailers. 

During the fiscal year 1959 it is planned to retire a total of 151 
more administrative vehicles than we will buy. In other words, we are 
reducing administrative vehicles. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Why are you substituting the station wagons ? 

General Paice. The station wagons for pickups? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

General Paice. We are substituting station wagons for pickups 
because they are largely going to recruiting activities. We feel the 
station wagon will carry more passengers than the pickup trucks and 
in more comfortable circumstances, which makes them more conducive 
to rec ruiting. 

Mr. Suepparp. I suppose you have your shopping list with you? 
If you have, tell me the difference in cost between a pickup truck and a 
station wagon. 

Colonel Watton. $500. 

Mr. Sueprarp. We have always had a series of questions, both on 
the floor and in the committee, about what you commonly call gadgets 
on your automobiles and motor vehicles. Are these vehicles to be 
dressed up with special gadgets, or do you have the strip-down opera- 

tion that the Marine Corps heretofore has utilized ? 

General Pater. Our plan is to continue as we have in the past on an 
austere basis with a minimum of dressup. Sales-service procurement 
takes care of this. We get the same as thea other services. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I want to give you credit. Generally speaking, the 
Marine Corps is very careful in its procurement operations, and in 
my opinion has not Cadel up vehicles or other procurement with un- 
necessary plush, or what not. 


Irems For TEst 


We will insert in the record at this point page 36 of the justifications. 
(The page referred to is as follows :) 
suDGET AcTIvITy No. 6. ITEMS FoR TEST 
MAJOR PROGRAM FOR FUNDING CONSIDERATIONS 
The program for fiscal year 1959 totals $14,345,000 financed entirely from 
available balances, therefore no new obligational authority is requested. The 


following table summarizes the procurement planned in fiscal years 1958 and 
1959. 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Difference 





1958 | 1959 
6A. Ammunition- a 4 a. $76, 000 $805, 000 729, 000 
6B. Guided missiles : 3, 080, 000 5, 730, 000 50, 000 
6C. Artillery --- . ss 350, 000 403, 000 53, 000 
6D. Weapons ; 2 at 262, 000 0 2, 000 
6E. Combat vehicles 2, 935, 000 1, 153, 000 82, 000 
6F. Electronics 5, 250, 000 5, 950, 000 , 000 
6G. Support vehicles -. 475, 000 103, 000 72.000 
6H. Other equipment 543, 000 201, 000 — 342, 000 


12, 971, 000 14, 345, 000 +1, 374, 000 
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The fiscal year 1959 program represents an increase of $1,374,000 over the 
actual funds programed for fiscal year 1958. This increase results primarily 
from significant increases for ammunition, guided missiles, and electronics, 
offset by a large decrease for combat vehicles. 


Mr. Surrrarp. Mr. Riley. 


AMMUNITION AND ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT 
DEVELOPMENT OF WEAPONS BY MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Ritey. General Paige, do you procure 
and ammunition through other services ? 

General Paice. Yes. We procure it through the Army and the 
Navy. 

Mr. Rinrey. Do you have any weapons, or equipment especially 


adapted to the Marines, or do you use the standard weapons that 
the other services use ¢ 


all of your ordnance 


General Pare E. We use mostly all weapons that the other services 
use. There are a few that we work on ourselves. 

Mr. nar. What weapons Go you have that are different from 
the weapons of the other services 

General Paice. One I can think of that we developed that the other 
services later took on is the Energa grenade. Also, the Ontos, the 


antitank weapon. That is the tracked vehicle with the six recoilless 
rifles on it. 


Mr. Riney. Is that a different type of equipment from the Dart 
setup ¢ 

General Paice. Yes. We are the only service that has procured 
the Ontos vehicle. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you find it pretty effective / 

General Paice. We have had very good reports from the field 
on it. 

General Pare. I have observed the firing of it and it is a wonderful 
weapon. I would hate to be riding in a tank in the neighborhood of 
one of those things, I can tell you that. 

Mr. Surerprarp. Mr. Flood. 


Mr. Fioop. I was going to ask a number of questions, but I would 


like to ask them as they are being developed by somebody else. All 
of the bad systems are not in the Marine C orps. We are going to have 
problems here. I am not going to be a stenographer to keep track 
of notes for the purpose of questioning on these procurement green 
sheets during the next 4 months. It 1s nonsense. I cannot do it. 
That is merely my opinion. That is not your problem, Mr. Chair- 
man. That isall. I have no questions. 


GuIpED Missites AND EquirpMENT 


ESTIMATE OF TERRIER REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. I want to go back to the guided-missile item. You 
set up the estimate first on the Terrier and you 
quire ———— of these missiles. 


You said that a study had been made. I am familiar with the 
ts 2 
lerrier and its use, but for the life of me I cannot even guess how 
you would reach your estimate. 
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General Pater. That is in an untried field. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is why I feel it is difficult to make an estimate. 

General Parr. I had a little experience with that before World War 
II, and to be perfectly honest, it is a guess, nothing more than a guess, 
but it is an educated guess, and it is as good as human beings can 
contrive. In other words, what we do is to take people who have had 
the most experience nearest that field that we have under considera- 
tion. We sit them down and we give them a problem. If it is an 
antiaircraft weapon we get people who have had experience in anti- 
aircraft. Ifitisa eround machinegun weapon, we go into that. We 
give them the problem. If it is antiaircraft we say to them, “You are 
going to be attacked by so many planes at such and such an altitude, 
and if you are in combat for 4 days out of 7, how many rounds will 
it take to meet these planes ?” 

I realize that these people have never fired these things at planes, 
but the scientists and our experts know reasonably well what they 

can accomplish. They sit down and come up with an answer. 

In the case of the machineguns, we follow the “unit of fire”. I 
remember before World War II we had debates for hours on end. 
Initially the Marine Corps had a “unit of fire” for the M1917A1 gun 
of 250 rounds. That had been our “unit of fire” for 20 years, I guess. 
We got into World War II and we found that it was wrong. We 
had to change it. 

The “unit of fire” per rifleman, I recall, was 100 rounds. It was 
entirely too much. We did not need it. That was what we estimated. 

Now, this figure may be wrong, but it is the best guess that we can 
make. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I asked the question is because these 
things run into quite a bit of money. 

General Parr. They do; yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are not like your normal antiaircraft fire, or 
weapons. 

USE OF TERRIER IN COMBAT 


If what I have been told about Terrier is true, it is going to be much 
more of a killer, and I do not believe that you can tell me—maybe you 
can—where you are going to be in combat. 

General Pare. You cannot. 

Mr. Scrivner. You may experience combat in _— where there 
would be no use for Terrier at all. 

General Pate. That is right. 

Mr. Sortvner. In other words, if you had had Terriers in Korea, 
you would not have had very much use for them because you would 
not have had any targets to fire at. Enemy planes never came down 
that far. 

General Parr. Right. 


REQUIREMENT FOR HAWK 


Mr. Scrivner. The same thing is true of Hawk. Your estimate is 
that you would need— You must anticipate a tremendous num- 





ber of low-flying planes coming across. 
General Parcr. When you need these, you will need more than we 
have in here. We tried to arrive at an average. 
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Mr. Scrivner. It would depend upon where you are. 

General Paice. Yes. 

General Pare. Entirely. 

General Paice. And whether or not we had air superiority. 

Mr. Scrivner. It depends upon so many unknown elements. 
General Paice. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a little hard for me to comprehend it. Of 


course, if I were in the Marines I would surely like to have some of 


these Lacrosses. 

General Pare. We sure want them. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they will do just half what they are cracked up to 
do. Even so, I wonder, with all your other equipment, how you 
arrive at your estimate. "That is quite a large number of gun emplac e- 
ments and bunkers to knock out, if these will knock them out as we are 
told they will. 

General Pare. I think that you would have to realize that we are 
talking about 3 divisions in 3 separate places in the world with some 
of these nianiles in the pipeline tothem. They would not all be right 
in combat. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can appreciate that. 


Support VEHICLES 
EQUIPMENT ON MOTOR VEHICLES 


Now, a question on vehicles. Mr. Sheppard asked you about gadgets 
on them and you told us that you get the same thing that the other 
services do. You do not procure them directly; you buy through a 
procuring agent. 

Now, I ran into a strange thing. I do not know whether this has 
come to your attention or not, but the military requirement was to 
take off or eliminate from the vehicles certain items that are found 
on the normal passenger vehicle—clocks, radios, and a few things 
like that. It was found that the vehicle would cost you more by doing 
that than if you just went ahead and left them on, or if a special 
run is made omitting these extra items. 

General Paice. We are not the procuring agency. 

Mr. Scrivner. You must know the answer to that question. 

General Paice. Insofar as I know, nobody in the Marine Corps 
has taken anything off that has been on the vehicle. 

Mr. Scrivner. You would not. I am talking about when they pro- 
cure them through the procuring agent. The military requirement 
was that they ts ake them off and that cost more than if the *y had just 
bought the regular vehicle as it came out of the factory. 

General Paice. I have no knowledge of that. 

Mr. Scrivner. If somebody knows the answer, I wish you would 
give it tome. It does not make sense to be austere when it costs you 
more money to be austere than it does to be plush. 

Admiral Brarpstey. The Army would probably know the answer 
tothat. It is the central procuring agency. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you check on that, General Moore ? 

General Moore. Yes. 
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(The following statement was submitted later :) 


COMPARISON OF Unit Cost or Motor VEHICLES WITH ACCESSORIES AND WITHOUT 
ACCESSORIES 


The Army has not had buying experience which would indicate that a motor 
vehicle with accessories would cost less than one without accessories—a stripped- 
down version. The latest procurement of light sedans made by the Army for 
example, was in fiscal year 1957 and was for 8,513 sedans. The vehicles pur- 
chased were standard models at a unit cost of $1,250. It is estimated that the 
Government price for the deluxe model of this sedan, including accessories, 
would have been an additional $150 to $185. The Army was, however, limited 
at that time by congressional action to paying a maximum $1,350 for a light 
sedan. The limiting amount is now $1,500. 





“TULE” VEHICLE 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, you mentioned the Mule. I remember seeing 
the first one of those. I was intrigued by it. It is not plush. How 
is it working out in the field ? 

General Patcr. We have just gotten the first delivery. They 
started in January and they will continue on through this year. 

Mr. Scrivner. How did they work? 

General Pater. We have tried them in tests and in development. 
We are now in the service test area where we put them out in large 
numbers to inexperienced troops to handle them. We have 332 on 
order for delivery. 

Mr. Scrivner. So we will have to wait until next year ? 

General Parer. Before we will have experience enough. The de- 
liveries have already started. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 


AMMUNITION AND OrpDNANCE EQUIPMENT 
AMMUNITION STOCKS 


Mr. Forp. I was looking at the classified chart included in this 
separate brochure on the status of some selected items of ammuni- 
tion including the fiscal year 1959 requests. 

It would appear, from looking down the chart, that your stocks 
are not as balanced as I gathered from the statements made in the 
prepared statement. Are these items which appear to be in short 
supply those items which are easily procured and are coming off 
lines for one or the other services as well as yours ? 

General Paice. There are two facets to this. sir. Some of these 
we have taken a calculated risk on in keeping low stocks because of 
developments that are coming along, particularly in the mortar field. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you envisage new weapons that require 
different ammunition in that area ? 

General Pater. That is a possibility, yes, and since we want to test 
these new mortars, we do not want to stock up and get an overstock 
of ammunition in that type. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, it is not a shortage of funds, it is a 
military decision to do it? 

General Pater. Yes, it is a military decision. 

Mr. Forp. How about the case of artillery? Is that the same situ- 
ation? Take the first three items there, for example. 
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General Paice. With regard to the 155-millimeter gun, yes. In 
the new revised setup, the reorganization, the 155-millimeter gun 
requirement is not as great as it was previously, and there is a good 
possibility that may be reduced further. 

Mr. Forp. Again it is a military decision rather than a shortage 
of funds? 

General Pater. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Are any of these items that might be in short supply 
in case of an emergency, or are they being produced on reduced pro- 
duction lines? 

General Paice. We are satisfied with the supply status. Some of 
these things we may phase out of our system. Then, again, we feel 
we might be able to obtain some in an emergency from the Army. 

Mr. Forp. Some of these items might be in a far different mobiliza- 
tion status as far as the Army is concerned ? 

General Paice. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a part of the gamble you are taking? I assume 
you know what their stocks are ? 

General Patan. Yes; it is a calculated risk that we are taking. 

Mr. Forp. The apparent reduced amount that you have on h: and is 
tied in, to your own knowledge, with what the stocks are of the Army ? 

General Paice. Yes. 


PROCUREMENT THROUGH OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Forp. Turning to page 4 of the justifications, where you show 
by chart form the method by which you procure from other services, 
at least the dollars that are used, take the Army and just run through 
that one line and indicate what those various amounts mean under the 
individual headings. 

You have procurement source, Army. The first column is “Fiscal 
year 1958 procurement program apportioned,” $61,499,642. What 
does that mean ? 

General Wirseman. This is a recapitulation of the total procure- 
ment program and the costs thereof, and that is derived from this 
shopping list. I can give you some of the items that are typical. Is 
that what you want? 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you have placed orders with the Army to 
that extent, dollarwise ? 

General Wreseman. That is correct. They are the procuring 
agency. Our orders primarily on military interdepartmental pro- 
curement requests go to the Army, the procurement agency, and they 
do the rest. 

Mr. Forp. When you order from the Army what evidence do they 
have, or what evidence do you submit to them, that you have so made 
an order? 

General Wreseman. We put it on the so-called MIPR, the military 
interdepartmental procurement request, and on it we cite the funds 
we have available and the items we want. That is the authorization 
to them as our agents. 

Mr. Forp. Is that an obligation as far as your records 
concerned ? 

General WieseMan. It is a commitment until we get a return from 
them telling us they have accepted the authorization. If they will 
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provide it off the shelf, it becomes an obligation immediately. Other- 
wise we must wait until they furnish us with a copy of the contract 
they make for us with a contractor. This is part of the reason why 
we have so much of our business or so many of our transactions in a 
committed status. They do not always place the relatively small part 
of the annual requirements that our order consists of alone. They 
wait until they have enough of their own plus orders from other cus- 
tomers, and combine them all into one “buy” and go out and make the 
contract. 

Mr. Forp. Take the next column, “Unordered” fiscal year 1958 
program, $35,517,000. 

General WreseMan. These are items that we originally had pro- 
gramed, but due to slippages were unable to place the order. We 
consequently did not request an apportionment of the funds. Those 
funds are all for items that we require and we expect to order in the 
future. These are in fact reservations. 

Mr. Forp. And the $102,501,000 under the fiscal year 1959 program 
is in the same category but not as far advanced; is that correct? 

General Wirseman. The $102 million plus in the 1959 program are 
items that will be available and will be ordered during 1959, accord- 
ing to the best information we have on them. 

Mr. Forp. You have a shopping list for them ? 

General Wieseman. Yes. Now we mentioned before the matter of 
the LaCrosse. We know that there is going to be a little slippage 
there. Our shopping list when we made it up, and when we sub- 
mitted this budget, was firm. 

I would like to elaborate a little bit at this point on a matter that 
the chairman brought up. We instituted a very vigorous examination 
last year, in conjunction with Secretary Armstrong and his people, to 
try to determine what the cause of our slow obligation rate was and 
what we needed to do to improve it. We expected this year to have 
a much better picture when we came over here. Now none of us were 
able to control what happened with regard to this slowdown that 
made it impossible to actually record the obligations we expected to 
record. But we have found out a lot. 

We have found out our trouble, as General Paige has said, about 
what we have to do with regard to liaison with the various agencies. 
We have also found out that very often there is a high degree of 
validity in delays that prove out to the best interest of the Marine 
Corps. Sometimes it is more economical for them to hold up on 
completing a contract. Sometimes it is better to contract for an item 
than it is to negotiate for the item; and, where they could negotiate 
for the item and get an obligation in a much shorter time, by con- 
tracting for it they get a better price. 

Mr. Forp. This figure of $102 million plus is what the Marine Corps 
believes it wants and what it believes it can place with valid orders? 

General WirseMan. Valid orders with Army procurement agencies. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have a firm shopping list for that? 

General WirseMan. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. What happens if, for one reason or another beyond 
anyone’s control, a certain item does develop shrinkage; do you have ! 
an alternative that you substitute ? 

General Wieseman. We find occasionally that a development item 
comes along faster than we have anticipated, and it becomes avail- 
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able. If because of slippage in one area some of the funds become 
free assets, we will then go ahead and ask permission to reprogram. 
There is a definite procedure whereby we notify the Secretary of the 
Navy; the Navy clears it with the Secretary of Defense, who then 
clears it with the committee. That ison major reprograming. 

Mr. Forp. In your list which you submit, do you have some substitu- 
tions included—second-priority groups? 

General WirseMANn. Yu We have about $16 million of unfunded 
items we know will be available which are of slightly lower priority 
than those that compose the $217 million in the program. 

Mr. Forpv. About a 7 or 8 percent added increment ? 

General Wreseman. Yes. If some of these items fall out, we are in 
a position to go ahead and get other needed items. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 


DECREASED OR ELIMINATED ORDERS 


Mr. Sueprparp. I refer now, gentlemen, to a document here entitled 
“Items for the Fiscal Year 1958 ‘Progr am Previously Submitted Which 
Have been Decreased or Eliminated.” 

I call your attention to an item reflected on page 1 under 1—A, shell 
HE-M362, amount $8,856,000, not available due to fuse trouble. 

Now, I would like to ask you, Who is the procuring agent for this 
item ? 

General Pater. The Army. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then you do not know anything about how they 
handled their fuse contract ? 

General Patar. No, sir. 

Mr. Sreprarp. Or how they might have eliminated the fuse trouble? 

General Patar. No, sir. 

Mr. Strerearp. We will turn over to the next page and under 2-B 
there is Hawk equipment, battery sets, $5,621,000, not approved for 
apportionment. 

That is something that perhaps you, or the gentleman in charge of 
our financial division, can answer. Why is it you cannot get batteries 
when supposedly, unless we are dealing with an exceptional battery 
requirement, we have plenty of competition and availability? Who 
is the procuring agency that would handle this if funds were appro- 
at ited or apportioned ? 

Colonel Watron. Mr. Chairman, the developing agency is the United 
States Army. They are having developmental problems, and they 
must be solved prior to this going into production. 

Mr. Sueprarp. While that is undoubtedly the factor with which 
they have to deal insofar as getting the project consummated is con- 
cerned, or the total unit requirement of your service, the explanation 
is not approved for apportionment. W hy is it not approved for ap- 
portionment if it is important enough to ‘be in there to the extent of 

$5,641,000? What is the answer? 

Colonel Watton. Sir, the answer is when the total requirement of 
the Marine Corps was held, with the knowledge of the program, by 
the people responsible for the apportionment of funds, including tech- 
nical knowledge, we were advised that it was not the time to prosecute 
the whole buy and they would not apportion the money for that pro- 
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curement until the developmental effort had been inserted and the 
defection corrected. 

Mr. Sueprarp. All right. Now, is there any intelligence on your 
part that you can convey to the committee as to when the technical 
aspect involved in creating the inability to procure will be corrected ? 

Colonel Watton. Sir, we have liaison people on the test range. 
Marines are there. These firings are observed. They have some tech- 
nical problems in the control and in the firing of the birds, and we want 
those corrected as well as does the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. I grant that. 

Colonel Watron. And we must depend upon the technical capabil- 
ity of the engineering staff associated with it in that connection. We 
have no firm promise or firm time schedule as to when Lacrosse will 
go into production. 


STATUS OF HAWK DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. But I am talking about the Hawk. Does your an- 
swer go for that? 

Colonel Watron. No, sir. Let me correct what I have said. 

On Hawk there was a decision of people on the production schedul- 
ing and the people making the apportionment. This was production 
scheduling as part of the Department of Defense’s administration of 
the production base. 

Mr. Suepparp. First, does the Marine Corps have liaison with this 
Hawk battery equipment ? 

Colonel Watton. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. My next question is, has that equipment been eval- 
uated; has it been researched; has it been developed; is it in the status 
of productivity, if you ordered it tomorrow morning ? 

Colonel Warton. It could not be delivered tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Suepparp. Maybe not tomorrow morning. 

Colonel Watron. We can order and it is scheduled so that they have 
the production base to support it. 

Mr. Suerparp. All the bugs have been ironed out, is that it? 

Colonel Watton. It has to be test-fired as yet in battery sets, sir, 
but this is scheduled and programed. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Are your batteries going to be in step with your 
Hawk production ? 

Colonel Watton. It is programed so. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Do you know anything about the definitive aspect 
of this thing at this moment? Is there any indication, first, that your 
battery sets are fabricated to the degree that they can go into the 
test category ? 

Colonel Watton. They are in that stage. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And the next thing is you must have the funds ap- 
portioned to go ahead? 

Colonel Watton. Yes. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. And from what you say, the funds are not appor- 
tioned ? 

Colonel Wauton. In the numbers inserted initially, Mr. Chairman. 
We have apportioned money for a lesser number of battery sets. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I see. Will the amount of money that you have 
apportioned take care of the development in the Hawk requirements, 
step by step, and in companionship, one with the other? 

Colonel Watton. They are in step with our troop activation and 
our requirements, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Under that circumstance I understand as soon as 
you are in a status of requirement you feel there will be no reluctance 
in having funds apportioned out of the balance of $5,641,000? 

Colonel Warron. That is correct. 

Mr. SueprarpD. Mr. Secretary, do you feel the same way ? 

Mr. Armstronc. I am not sufficiently informed personally, Mr. 
Chairman, on this subject, but I have been somewhat concerned about 
the testimony insofar as it pertains to apportionment, and I would 
like, with your permission, to make a statement on the record when 
I have a chance to look into it. 


Mr. SueprarD. You may complete your answer at this point in the 
record. 


(Additional information supplied by Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Financial Management :) 


It has been determined that prior testimony given in these hearings, which 
implied that funds for Hawk battery sets were not approved for apportionment 
in fiscal year 1958, was in error. Supplemental information which was fur- 
nished the committee prior to these hearings, indicates that the $5,641,000 was 
not apportioned. This apportionment was not desired by the Marine Corps, 


because the Hawk battery sets were not required to meet production and 
allocation schedules. 


SPECIAL COUNTERMEASURE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sueprrarp. I find one more item reflected on page 3, at the bot- 
ton, “Special countermeasure equipment, $2,683,000,” development 
slippage. Who is handling the procurement for you? 

Colonel Watton. This is classified military information that I 
must talk on. 

Mr. Suepparp. You have so indicated. You may protect yourself 
inthe record. Proceed with your explanation. 

Colonel Warton. Off the record. 

(Off the record.) 


Mr. Suepparp. That is all. We thank you gentlemen very much. 
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Fripvay, Fesrvuary 14, 1958. 


MARINE CORPS TROOPS AND FACILITIES 


WITNESSES 


GEN. RANDOLPH McC. PATE, USMC, COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE 
CORPS 


MAJ. GEN. HENRY R. PAIGE, USMC, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G—4 


MAJ. GEN. ION M. BETHEL, USMC, QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 
BRIG. GEN. FREDERICK L. WIESEMAN, USMC, FISCAL DIRECTOR 
COL. JOSEPH S. REYNAUD, USMC, DIRECTOR, SERVICE DIVISION 


LT. COL. JOHN F. ROSS, USMC, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, SERVICE DIVI- 
SION 


EDWARD T. BEESE, BUDGET BRANCH, FISCAL DIVISION 


HON. J. SINCLAIR ARMSTRONG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 


REAR ADM. G. F. BEARDSLEY, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Program and financing 


ee 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 





1. Training and operations-_- $105, 442, 420 | $112, 203, 000 $108, 517, 000 
2. Depot supply system -- - 3 34, 894, 361 | 7, 000 38, 613, 000 
3. Transportation of things... 7,031, 062 | 71, 000 7, 479, 000 
4. Marine Corps Reserve training- 4, 244, 819 , 000 | 4, 399, 000 
5. Cataloging - 1, 687, 718 40, 000 | 1, 343, 000 
6. Departmental administration _ - 7, 647, 673 32, 000 7, 901, 000 

Total direct obligations 160, 948, 053 173, 000, 000 | 168, 252, 600 

Reimbursable obligations: 

1, Training and operations ee 6, 152, 642 &, 659, 000 6, 705, 000 
2. Depot supply system pe oo 1, 537, 000 1, 367, 000 1, 346, 000 
3. Transportation of things. -- ; oeceneseeeun 227 baat : 
4. Marine Corps Reserve training... = . 18, 000 78, 000 84, 000 
6. Departmental administraion__- 4, 236 

Total reimbursable obligations__.. 7, 712, 105 10, 104, 000 8, 13%, 000 

Total obligations we : ; 168, 660, 158 183, 104, 000 176, 387, 000 


Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward (69 Stat. 438) __- —7, 709, 706 — 4, 067, 517 — 2, 005, 270 
Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements to be | 
earned from military assistance fund reservations) trans- 
ferred to or from other Navy accounts_-—_-.-- stoeeget 4, 053, 347 —148, 012 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 
Deliveries of materiel common to United States re- 
quirements ordered by military assistance in current 





year Z be ; jaan brie —2, 544 |... J 
All other.______- nes —6, 457,772 | —5, 893, 741 —6, 135, 000 
Anticipated reimbursements for future year deliveries | 
of materiel common to United States requirements 
ordered by military assistance in current year__._...| —1, 685, 661 — 2, 000, 000 |...-. 
Unobligated balance carried forward (69 Stat. 438)____| 4, 067, 517 2, 005, 270 5, 270 
Unobligated balance no longer available + 10, 794, 661 |_. ‘ 
New obligational authority - . -- ict j 171, 720,000 | 173, 000, 000 168, 252, 000 
New obligational authority: | 
CO A Ey ares iad : 171,820,000 | 178, 000, 000 | 168, 252, 000 
Transferred to— 
“United States scientific satellite.” (71 Stat. 428)_____|..-....- —5, 000, 000 
“Operation and maintenance,’’ Army (63 Stat. 589) — 100, 000 <vekh Was baomard - 
Appropriation (adjusted) gaxuh kecovanice! Seite 173, 000, 000 168, 252, 000 
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Object classification 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 


18, 048 16, 847 16, 640 
Average number of all employees_ -- 16, 426 16, 063 15, 706 
Number of employees at end of year-- 16, 231 16, 086 | 15, 965 

I= — = 2 — = — — — 
Average GS grade and salary -- 2 14.5 $3,99214.7 $4,063 | 4.7 $4, O85 
Average salary of ungraded positions-_-_---- $4, 026 $4, 196 | $4, 165 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions-- $65, 807,909 | $66, 888, 091 $65, 220, 475 
Other personal services | 


1, 015, 299 1, 136, 581 1, 133, 373 
Total personal service obligations 66, 823,208 | 68, 024, 672 66, 353, 848 
Direct obligations: | | 
01 Personal services 65, 105, 774 66, 102, 885 | 64, 347, 388 
02 Travel ? F : 4, 112, 516 4, 000, 000 | 3, 890, 000 
03 Transportation of things 7, 259, 602 | 7, 772, 000 7, 684, 000 
04 Communication services 1, 300, 000 1, 300, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 


5, 300, 000 


5, 200, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction _- 





1, 280, 000 | 1, 200, 000 

07 Other contractual services. - : =< 6, 025, 000 6, 000, 000 
Services performed by other agencies_-_____- 650, 000 | 650, 000 

08 Supplies and materials 73, 401, 037 | 70, 927, 076 
09 Equipment... epee 1, 920, 000 | 1, 900, 000 
10 Lands and structures. -.-- 1, 110, 000 1, 100, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_. 4, 114, 527 | 4, 029, 146 
15 Taxes and assessments... -- 24, 551 24, 390 


Total direct obligations_------ ---------| 160, 948,053 | 173,000,000 | 168, 252, 000 
: = aol 
Reimbursable obligations: | 
01 Personal services 





a wdetnes inmentlins Sina acim 1, 717, 434 | 2, 004, 527 2, 006, 460 
03 Transportation of things-- ‘ Saaoe saab | 227 |... ie er > s 
04 Communication services. ---.- wba aon natin | 69, 000 | 69, 000 | 69, 000 
05 Rents and utility services_-_.-- tiie 250, 000 | 250, 000 | 250, 000 
07 Other contractual services. .-.-~---- sat | REE ES 5, 052 | 6, 530 6, 500 
08 Supplies and materials.................-.......... | 5, 423, 243 | 7, 441, 170 5, 497, 561 
09 Equipment. Sanlieas fect igen 24 230, 000 | 230, 000 200, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. -__--- spines sw nella See 92, 326 93, 476 
Bp’ "Tee Gian SINR od ccwind og n-sncsemseddednoushees 8, 149 | 10, 447 12, 003 

Total reimbursable obligations..........-- .-.--.----| 7,712,105 | — 10, 104, 000 8, 135, 000 

Wei a ini ae cision pe ees 168, 660, 158 | 183, 104, 000 176, 387, 000 





FISCAL YEAR OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, resuming the hearings with the considera- 
tion of Marinet Corps troops and facilities, Congress appropriated 
$178 million for this appropriation in the fiscal year 1958. What por- 
tion of these funds will not be used for this appropriation in the fiscal 
year 1958 ¢ 

General Wirseman. $5 million will not be used. 

Mr. Manon. How were you able to make that reduction ? 

General WresemMAn. The reduction was made through the review 
process in the allocation of the Marine Corps’ part of the limited 
availability of funds for 1958. 

Mr. Manon. If all the funds had been available to you you would 
have utilized all of them ? 

General WreseMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. How much of the amount of money that was avail- 
able to you will be unobligated at the end of this fiscal year? 

General WresemMan. Except for the residue of a small amount held 
for contingencies by each allotment holder, it will all be obligated. 

Mr. Manon. What would you have done with the $5 million which 
you are not to utilize in 1958, generally speaking? 
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General Wieseman. Generally speaking, we would have used it 
for maintenance. We increased our deferred maintenance during 
the year by more than that amount. 


MAINTENANCE BACKLOG 


Mr. Manon. What would be some examples of maintenance you 
would have used the money for? 

General Wirseman. We have a backlog of $43 million at Camp 
Pendelton ; over $3 million at Twentynine P: alms, $2,900,000 at Camp 
LeJeune. It is largely for the overhaul of barracks, replacement of 
steam lines, elec trical lines and things of that kind. 

Mr. Manon. Does this work really need to be done, or can it be 
postponed without any serious impairment of our operations and of the 
investment here? If you forego maintenance too long you increase 
the ultimate cost of the maintenance? Will you comment on that? 

Colonel Reynaup. The longer the maintenance remains undone, the 
more expensive it becomes when you ultimately have to perform the 
maintenance. Our deferred maintenance program at the end of 
fiscal year 1958 will be approximately $10 million more than it was 
estimated at the end of fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Manon. You are losing ground? 

Colonel Reynavup. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Does the 1959 budget do any better by you in this 
field ? 

Colonel Reynaup. There is a slight: increase in major repairs and 
minor construction funds—not a ver, y great increase. 

Mr. Manon. If you had your ‘ ‘rathers” you would want additional 
funds for maintenance? 

Colonel Reynaup. We could use them. 

Mr. Manon. And in the long run you think that it would be a sav- 
ings to the taxpayers? 

Colonel Reynavup. Yes. 


TRANSFERS TO OTHER APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Well, you are competing for a limited amount of dol- 
lars with other elements of the Defense E een, of course. 
You are in the same situation as the Regular Navy and the Army 
and the Air Force. 

How much was transferred to other appropriations and for what 
purposes out of this total availability ? 

General WieseMaAn. $5 million. That is being transferred to the 
“United States scientific satellite” (71 Stat. 428). 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. We will insert at this point in the record pages 1 
through 6 of the justifications. 
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Appropriation introduction 


| Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1957 1958 1959 


Total direct obligations. --- | $160, 948, 053 


Sato ice ad $173, 000,000 | $168, 252, 000 
Net adjustments-_.--....-. ahiokee ; 10, 871, 947 


5, 000, 000 | 0 





| 
| 
| 
Appropriation or estimate_.-_ 171, 820, 000 | "178, 000, 000 c 168, 2 252, 000 
| 


During fiscal year 1959 the Marine Corps will maintain 3 


3 Marine divisions, 
8 Marine aircraft wings and supporting forces. The Marine Corps will pro- 


vide detachments aboard major ships of the fleet and security guards at naval 
installations. In addition it will be prepared to perform other duties as the 
President may direct. There is no major ea in plans for deployment of 
the combat forces throughout fiscal year 195¢ 

In the fiscal year 1959 the Marine Corps ae to carry out a comprehensive 
training program with the primary objective of maintaining every Marine Corps 
unit in the highest possible state of readiness. A vigorous program is required 
in order that personnel can effectively use the weapons and equipment of modern 
warfare. 

In 1959 it is desired to maintain facilities in such a condition that they may be 
efficiently utilized in their original or redesigned capacity and for their in- 
tended purposes. Any portions of facilities which are not currently required 
under reduced station load will be maintained in an inactive status with minimum 
security guard, fire protection and maintenance. 

Minimum support of the three Marine divisions, and aircraft wings, all at 
manning levels, supporting installations, the depot supply system, school and 
security operations is provided for in this budget. 

Continued emphasis will be placed on repair, rework, renovation and perserva- 
tion of material and care in store in order that stocks may be combat servic 
and that consumer items may be ready for shipment. 
complished on obsolete items which may be in store. 

Reserve forces within present personnel strengths will be maintained at max- 
imum readiness for rapid integration into the regular Marine Corps in the event 
calling up of Reserves is required. 

Operations at Headquarters Marine Corps will be supported at approximately 
the same level in this budget as is planned for in fiscal year 1958. There will 


be some reduction in man-years of civilian employment due to phasing down 
in 1958. 


sable 
Rehabilitation is not ac- 


Concerted efforts will be continued to effect economies and management im- 
provements, 
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Statement relating appropriation estimates to current appropriation 


er NUN 2 ea on So 
Sy ae eS 


1958 appropriation in annual act 
1958 appropriation in supplemental act__.._..___.._---___.-__-____ 
Transferred to “United States scientific satellite’ (71 Stat. 428) __ 
Net comparative transfers 


Total comparative obligations for fiscal year 1958 
Deductions: 

Activations and initial issues of new equipment in 
fiscal year 1958 for which corresponding activa- 
tion and issues are not scheduled for fiscal year 
iene tea Sitters eee ee et ee bc $e 

Costs associated with reduced strength, not neces- 
sarily all 





$171, 720, 000 
184, 200, 000 








178, 000, 000 
~ —5, 000, 000 
+1, 655, 000 


174, 665, 000 


, 521, 100 
ROOT UIE Wn ee te eio ee wel bone 2, 319, 000 


Furniture and fixtures for Capehart and Wherry 
housing, fiscal year 1958 not included in fiscal 
SU ie oa aceite OER eee eae ate ee tas 1, 804, 000 
pig ae eR a Ia eee 1, 382, 000 
Completion of conversion program in cataloging 
muriee mecks year Tyee... 2000 oe 217, 000 
SO RNINR a. co occctcebieeie aan Recs 277, 000 
a oa 9, 520, 100 
NN Se eee ecient a eines eben 165, 144, 900 
Additions: 
For support of combat units in Fleet Marine Force 
on Okinawa due to curtailment of new construc- 
tion and for costs associated with activation of 
Be Ta incre recs ocd at eeredie eae eet gran cate $896, 000 
Major repair and minor construction projects____ 470, 000 
peewrere Or Gn On Se eee eads 801, 000 
RN III ores, Sas neste renee ea ako 940, 100 
————_—___. 3, 107, 100 
Gn) “Getimate fot TG cc cae ee 168, 252, 000 


Analysis by activities 








Activities 1958 Deductions Additions 1959 

, Training and Operations. . ...........<.. sss $112, 578, 000 $6, 558, 100 $2,497,100 | $108, 517, 000 
2. Depot Supply System sw cwneeeen 39, 287, 000 1, 144, 000 470, 000 38, 613, 000 
3. Tre ansport: ation of things ~semcandean 8, 861, 000 1, 382, 000 j 7, 479, 000 
4. Marine Corps Reserve T raining - cis ginleapa smal 4, 347, 000 | 52, 000 4, 399, 000 
5. Cataloging - __- _..| 1, 560,000 | 217, 000 |....- -...| 1, 343, 000 
6. Departmental Administration _- | 8, 032, 000 so 219, 000 | 88, 000 | 7, 901, 000 
Ep ee ee Sidi een See 174, 665, “000 9, 520, 100 3, 107, 100 168, 252, 000 


Summary of obligations by budget activity 


Difference, 














No. Budget activity title 1957 actual | 1958estimate | 1959estimate| 1959 com- 
| | | | pared with 
| 1958 
1 | Training and operations -_-...........--- | $105, 442, 420 | $112, 203,000 | $108, 517,000 | —$3, 686, 000 
2 | Depot supply system toda ini | 34,894,361 | 39,287,000 | 38, 613, 000 | —674, 000 
3 | Transportation of things----- ae 7, 031, 062 7, 571, 000 | 7, 479, 000 | —92, 000 
4 | Marine Corps Reserve tre lining. _-- — 4, 244, 819 | 4, 347, 000 4, 399, 000 | +52, 000 
5 | Cataloging ----.--- jpemaince 1, 687, 718 1, 560, 000 1, 343, 000 —217, 000 
6 | Departmental administration......-.--. | 7, 647, 673 | 8, 032, 000 7, 901, 000 —131, 000 
Total direct obligations--.-. so 160, 948, 053 173, 000, 000 168, 252,000 | —4, 748,000 
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Comparative transfers are not reflected in the fiscal year 1957 and 1958 
columns on page 5. However, they are reflected in the justification under the 
pudget activities and are shown here in order to indicate the totals involved. 

(a) Engineer items more appropriately funded in the appropriation “Marine 
Corps procurement,” heretofore included in “Marine Corps troops and facili- 
ties’—fiscal year 1957, —$570,000. 

(b) Maintenance and operation expense due to consolidation of supply func- 
tions at Marine Corps air stations funded by Bureau of Aeronautics commencing 
in fiscal year 1959—fiscal year 1957, —$851,000 ; fiscal year 1958, —$890,000. 

(c) Responsibility for “Operation and maintenance of Navy housing” trans- 
ferred from Bureau of Yards and Docks commencing in fiscal year 1958—fiscal 
year 1957, +-$561,402. 

(d) Assumption of prorata share of “Far East radio entertainment’’—fiscal 
year 1957, +-$14,000 ; fiscal year 1958, +-$14,000. 

(e) Assumption of costs under “Military Air Transportation Service” com- 
mencinz fiscal year 1959, previously funded by “Operation and maintenance, Air 
Force”—fiscal year 1957, +$2,487,000; fiscal year 1958, +$2,487,000. 

(f) Assumption of overhead type costs as a result of “Installation of the Navy 
industrial fund at Public Works Center, Norfolk, Va., and Public Works and 
Transportation Center, Treasure Island, Calif., previously funded through the 


appropriation “Civil engineering, Navy”—fiscal year 1957, +$51,210; fiscal year 
1958, +$54,000. 


Obligations for the fiscal year 1957 are stated to reflect certification in accord- 
ance with section 1311, Public Law 663, 83d Congress. 


INCREASES AND DECREASES IN APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Mauion. Explain to the committee the reasons for the increases 
and decreases in this appropriation as set forth on page 3. 

General Wreseman. The deductions which total $9,520,100 are: 
$3,521,100 for less activations and initial issues of new equipment for 
the fiscal year 1958, for which corresponding activations and issues 
are not scheduled for the fiscal year 1959; $2,319,000 is associated with 
the reduced strength : $1,804,000 included for furniture and fixtures 
for Capehart and Wherry housing for the fiscal year 1958 not dupli- 
cated in fiscal year 1959; and then there is a reduction in our trans- 
portation of things of $1,382,000. We will have completed the con- 
version program in cataloging, requiring $217,000 less, and then there 
are some miscellaneous deductions of about $277,000. 

There are additions. We have to add $896,000 due to the support. of 
combat units that have been moved to Okinawa; an increase in major 
repairs and minor construction projects of $470,000; rework of ammu- 
nition, $801,000; and an accumulation of minor items of $940,100; 
or total additions of $3,107,100, 


OKINAWA FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. You made reference to the programs on Okinawa. 
The situation on Okinawa was a little confusing. First Congress 
approved permanent corps facilities for the marines on Okinawa and 
you immediately curtailed maintenance on the temporary corps. Now, 
as I read your justifications, the new construction has been curt: ailed 
about 50 percent and you are bringing more troops into Okinawa than 
previously planned. Thus, to take care of the troops, you have to step 
up the maintenance of the temporary facilities there. Is thata correct 
statement ? 

General Paice. That isa correct statement. We have spent $700,000 
for improvements and maintenance in 1958 to improve the condition 

22217—58——_9 
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of the troops there. The reason for that is we had not anticipated 
moving everything from Japan to Okinawa, which came in this cur- 
rent fiscal year. These troops had to be moved from J apan to Okinawa 
and that increased the load there. 

Mr. Manon. Are we doing the right thing with your program ? 

General Patcr. Insofar as maintenance is concerned, yes. We do 
have a construction program there; $45 million was authorized and 
$39 million appropriated. Of that we have expended approximately 
$23 million, leaving $16 million which has been unapportioned. 

Mr. Manon. That has been held in abeyance by the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

General Patcr. B Department of Defense decision. We are plan- 
ning, and we have cieude gone ahead, with the architectural and en- 
gineering for facilities to take care of approximately 6,000 troops 
with this $16 million, and we plan in the near future to ask for the 
apportionment of that money. 

Mr. Manon. Where are the Marines on Okinawa? Where are they 
stationed there? . 

General Paicr. They are largely stationed in the Army barracks. 
We have taken over some Army barracks for housing of about 4,500 
men. We are building a new camp right now which will house 5,000 
at Camp Schwab. The remainder are in very temporary structures, 
some tent camps, and old Quonset hut camps which are in rather 
advanced stages of deterioration due to the fact that they have out- 
lived their normal life expectancy. 

Mr. Manon. I am not too familiar with Okinawa. I remember 
places like Naha. Generally, where are your people stationed ? 

General Paice. They are not in any one area in Okinawa. There 
are some near Naha. There are some well up to the north. The 
others are scattered in between. We do have an additional facility 
that is being built to take care of our helicopter group at Futema. 

Mr. Forp. Is this dispersal by choice, or for other reasons? 

General Pater. This is the way we would like to have it, sir. It is 
by choice. 

Mr. Manon. You have obtained considerable facilities from the 
Army for use by the Marines? 

General Parcr. We obtained facilities for approximately 5,000 be- 
cause the Army withdrew from there and those were surplus barracks. 


MAINTENANCE BACKLOG 


Mr. Manon. I believe that you gave me a picture with respect to 
the maintenance backlog in the Marine Cor ps pointing out th at on 
June 30, 1958, the backlog would be greater than it was the year 
before by several million dollars? 

General Wiseman. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Did you point out what the effect of the 1959 budget 
would be on the backlog? 

General Wiseman. Colonel Reynaud mentioned we would make 
some small improvement. We are requesting some increase in the 
amount furnished for major repair and minor construction. 

Mr. Manon. Put the correct figure in the record when you get the 
transcript. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


The requested increase in major repairs and minor construction in fiscal year 
1959 amounts to $470,000. 


SUMMARY OF DEFERRED MAINTENANCE, 1958 


Mr. Manon. Will you please insert in the record tables similar to 
those appearing on pages 259 through 264 of last year’s hearings? 


Summary of maintenance expected to be deferred through fiscal year 1958 


Station Amount 
ne cemen Pence, Cant. > oo Se ee ee 
woh Twentynine Paims Calif... 5.20 eo __--.. 8,353, 700 
a serena lis biahetiaaienaedi ae si casa irc rec ated cB an eta shit 660, 505 
is es sani ch gues te pire a Sith pith nent Sn eights a TR ap en 60, O88 


MCB, Camp Lejeune, N. C_---- 2 
MCRD, San Diego, Calif Po wichita tuakntndidiodcoca tacos gee are i: 
MCRD, Parris Island, S. C_---. ‘ ae : ss z, 
MCS. Quantico, Va 1 
MCSC, Albany, Ga 

MCSC, Barstow, Calif__- 
MCSA, Philadelphia, Pa 
MB, Key West, Fla 


, tol 
32, 500 
73, 500 
, 163, 625 
hea Se ee erence es 126, 705 
a 4, 506, 949 
uta 199. 650 


; ~ J — eo oleaielion quill tings anata tee’ sslioeial 4, 600 
MB, Norfolk, Va_- a ai teh a Nat ae ca ad a ae ce 5 331, 000 
MB NNSYD, Portsmouth, Va__ eh dais maaan etapa ase imate 22, 000 
MB, San Juan, P. R ea _ ia eae cian ia Se cscpsite in wbieat is sai 5, 230 
MB, Portsmouth, N. H oi iach te 19, 000 
MB, Naval Gun Factory, Washington, D. C...................__. 26, 300 
MB, Philadelphia, Pa Abs hea tl Se 162, 000 
I INTE, a RI ee a Ls 20, 000 
MB, Charleston, S. C_- ee eo 6, 000 
MB, Newport, R. I “ a 16, 000 
Hq Bn, HQMC aS Se ae 297, 500 
nee one ene 2: Weesneumton. Bh: 02 oe ees 28, COO 
MB, Brooklyn, N. Y se Ser aeirere, Ee we ieee i a N 245, 000 
Sey SACI: AOD, “CD es a lenin 24, 600 
Total ee a ne NOONE, BET a PEE oP on 62, 401, 459 
Deferred maintenance 
CAMP PENDLETON 
Accumulated 
Project end 1958 

1. Renovation buildings and structures___._.__._.-._.._.__...__________ $16, 416, 000 
icea MU, STE: WORUROIUNRTAME NONI i ee 6, 127, 600 
TY te ea 2, 517, 250 
Re nn ne aa een ee 1, 168, 000 
SR cc ee rede a eM ah 4, 032, 926 
6. Engineering section____ ices Sel. i i a a laa 7, 137, 000 
7. Heat shop Se Sdudiveb =: coescpe ie eee ee See om a i erie a 6,517, 500 
Total ies edna cack salsa an cet het. vs oi an canned a 43, 916, 276 


Notr.—The majority of facilities at Camp Pendleton are of frame construction built for 
4 0- to 10-year effective life. Most maintenance has been of a routine nature since funds 
have not been available for major maintenance projects. Facilities have reached the state 
that routine maintenance is no longer effective, and complete replacement is the only 
method of correction. This has been considered in the above figures. 
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TWENTYNINE PALMS 


Project 
I scant eaasibledin stab niainopeetedationsnalee wetieest 


. Maintenance repair to evaporative coolers_________--__________- 


panes Ottorager. Antonie ic sl es kc a oe Eee a 
I I i al a ns ata ane ee lessee 
Grounds 
a i ts well sag cee cect tak epee apa toiebad anette eee 
Buildings —_--- siuetlinaw aa aaespendaen pancinoasaataendetbawavaitcanieianris apibaietare hetena anaes 


Accumulated 


end 1958 

$205, 000 
839, 000 
348, 000 
398, 000 
248, 000 
543, 500 
772, 200 





Repair to buildings, utilities, roads and streets, Okinawa 


I nS ns —sseenareenas oeegit mr poh Net iets Saag aah ane oe inc ap apaeaoh Poem 
eens te bolldinegs, foore,; T00rks ns Sn oe 
Maintenance of roads and streetS_______-------_.-~_~- aapatenaeenas 


CAMP LEJEUNE 


Maintenance, electrical distribution system 
Repair interior wring, Hadnot Point 


Total 


3, 353, 700 


483, 000 
65, 125 
92, 380 
20, 000 


660, 505 





47, 200 
299, 531 


REN Oe TOR RENO cic ce teen celia an peter ssleneni eerie eo mpibaseie 291, 000 
Somers UDR CDN UII CONCERN i i aaa cgn reee 160, 000 
mR ua) “SATORU GEUD CE ah etn eicap rics oehcinsinnsianparasniead 80, 000 
Peepers: Go (terior RGRUNs AyGtCNG.. Qc. caediineneinn 120, 000 
ITER U, UI Dooce ees os ares me saraansannsmenibcelion iets ccuatonee aetagiods 1, 061, 000 
Repairs to steam distribution system____.-_-__---___-___-__- ant 912, 000 
MI ck sialic ea cans eceans senting gpbcetl ead ion cidceatieiatsi blac 2, 970, 731 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Repairs to railroad trackage and roadbed____________________ 70, 000 
ty MO INET) “@RGUE Wei 2a, ee 25, 000 
nnn INL CY NCIS ON ee beg ci hare ees noe 10, 000 
Rehabilitate and apply acoustical treatment___._..___________ 17, 250 

if nr a CN OI ROR ON 5 aa ona eee ceomeuntannen 51, 000 
. Rehabilitate electrical distribution system _......_.._________ 215, 000 
; eeepnare 10-not water storage tanes.- ce 18, 550 
Peete: areacks Nene ne 6 oa acces 100, 000 
. Rehabilitate steam and condensate lines__.___________________ 175, 000 
Renee CPR GO~ TOR aa 5 a oe sh i Set eteweeten 49, 000 
. Metal work corrosion protection quonset areas____.._________ 16, 000 
. Insulate and waterproof various steam and condensate lines___ 16, 500 
. Replace oil and water meter central heating plant__.____.______ 6, 500 
)t enawiitation -of ateam (nBeSacsU2ci tk ee 50, 000 
. Replace electric panels barracks buildings___......_...__.__-- 30, 000 
, menmriace seal coat, patade @rovund.... .1..nncencedadanes 105, 000 
. Replace deteriorated decks, 3 messhalls__.._....__.__________ 103, 500 
Or INS OMENS TORE i i a ns nian Se endaptepninionermancco 40, 000 
. Replace deteriorated deck in messhall building 249___._________ 30, 000 
} Say ROOT aiiio magewMhed 26k ee bce 4, 200 


1, 132, 500 
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PARRIS ISLAND, 8S. C,. 
Accumulated 


Project end, 1958 
1, Safety handrails and stair treads....22..2 2.20 $3, 100 
2. Rehabilitate barracks heads and shower rooms_______________ 200, 000 
8. Repairs to streets, roads, and paved areas______.________ 89, 000 
apace sinks In 20 quartePSincncie cts esse tees 7, 400 
5. Repair and rehabilitate porches on master sergeants’ quarters_ 58, 000 
ON SNE URN ocho smenoticsmariebbbitbiniasdtessdtabiaet Bie 2 a eo Ts 102, 000 
7. Drainage control and improvements___..._.__________________ 63, 500 
_ eeenir FOOLS, VOrions Striiwrec cc se ie os eet een 12, 300 
3; Repairs te waterfront structures...<.— i. 12, 000 
10. Repairs to storm and sanitary sewer systems___.._____________ 69, 000 
11. Replace water supply to post laundry__._________.___________ 6, 000 
12. Replace electrical panel boxes, various buildings._.._________ 15, 000 
rer TC OY «SOUR ac a co gi a ea tae 17, 000 
14. Rehabilitate and renovate electrical distribution system _______ 1, 800, 000 
15. Rehabilitate steamline support footings...._...._.-__-__-_ 5, 000 
16. Repair pilings, barracks 144, 145, 146....___.___..._..__.__.- 1, 200 
re MCMC UREGRL POURRA. IVCELIEIIN ERs ac ee 5, 000 
menue IGE POPU LD UE: * TOUR RCRNIDN BO ai din ia cence since ecelenime aime cin 8, 000 
SII ae cesiscd an slv bitnvsncsnse Sn ndinniecuh Linch aiden ac a tania Sle baa aca ae cas 2, 473, 500 


QUANTICO, VA. 





Se SeOce NODRITS tO PUNILe GIGTEOTT on in eens ieee 30, 000 
2. Electrical repairs to public quarters_..................... 41, 000 
= menapilitation of 7 public quarteqs. 84, 000 
4. Replacement of steam and condensate line in lettered apart- 
NO acai is ccccectsaenn genie cspestncd ec tig ache aaa ea i a ate a caal 164, 000 
 memmacement. of DOs’) CUR UM iki ss tities aimee 165, 000 
 eereeCiee OBE TONGS 00 TORGBiccccccccciwcicncimenennae 430, 000 
aeveare tO: BOGRI TNO is i is Stee 61, 500 
8. Rehabilitation of post laundry___._...-.__.___........._._.__ 200, 000 
unre to. loading rAmne... sl eh eos oy 10, 750 
- 10. Replacement of hot water tanks__-_...._--_____---_ eee ockes 52, 350 
11. Moisture proofing crawl spaces, various structures__......___- 25, 625 
12. Repair of termite damage, various structures__......._..._~~ 73, 500 
ne aeOOE repsirs.. various. sirneturees 2b as ke de i 70, 000 
14. Repairs to post docks and docks roadway___....___________ i 91, 200 
15. Repairs to recreational facilities__._-.uo.cc-cccicii______- ‘3 21, 000 
16. Rehabilitation of underground electrical distribution system__ 27, : 300 
17. Rehabilitation of fire alarm system. ..........-.._________ 10, 300 
18. Interior coating of 7 elevated water tanks______..._________ 25, 000 
19. Erosion control, Midway Island dwelling______._________ vu 22, 000 
20. Rehabilitation of electrical distribution, Midway Island 
GWG caccacicencccimucskautahasnccetceendeblstle 80, 000 
21. Repair of structural damage, buildings 2009, 2101, 2079__._____ 35, 000 
22. Repair of structural damage, Midway Island dwellings________ 44, 100 

Ti Sasa cca as wt ioeica solpb naan nee heels eee eet oa ae ees 1, 763, 625 

MARINE CORPS SUPPLY CENTER, ALBANY, GA. 

Sees CORE WON WON ERENT a ames 33, 650 
2. Correct lighting deficiencies in work areas__._________________ 18, 000 
3. Paint interior and exterior of buildings and water tanks________ 50, 655 
4. Correct structural deficiencies in DOD housing (97 units) Sani 10, 000 
5. Rehabilitate heating systems in quarters (5 units) ._____ Fa eee 10, 000 
6. Rehabilitate communication system, central repair shop_____- 4, 400 

UE chic ectseackas ix sonia aaeeeasea gino capitan scencorcnicisie Niet cack baciecdaen veal 126, 705 
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MARINE CORPS SUPPLY CENTER, BARSTOW, CALIF. 
Project 

. Repair water distribution, storage and treatment system, Nebo 
BI i crete nie nw aap ds eta es ne eines 
. Resurfacing and seal coating storage areas, Nebo and Yermo_- 
. Replace and repair fences, Nebo and Yermo 
Repair railroad trackage, Yermo and Nebo 
. Repair and rehabilitate buildings, Yermo 
Repair electrical distribution systems_.._...._...__.-__-.___ 
Repair fire alarm and protection systems, Nebo____._--__------ 
. Repair steam distribution and heating systems, Nebo and 


DA AaAP oN Hf 


10. Replace 1,800 feet of underground air distribution line, Nebo___ 
er eenesr to tank farm, Neb0s.cckwccck ncieduccscceauns Sue. 
12. Rehabilitate sewage systems and effluent basins, Nebo 
13. Replacement and repair gas service, Nebo 


Accumulated 
end, 1958 

$363, 910 

220, 597 

448, 542 

249, 999 

1, 436, 660 

877, 638 

94, 391 


619, 398 
67, 489 
14, 760 

8, 834 
50, 258 
59, 523 











Re oe ae sip sca iR ae Sitesi cap ek ean rood 4, 506, 949 
MARINE CORPS SUPPLY ACTIVITY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1. Correct structural deficiencies of multistory buildings__..._.___-_ 144, 650 
2. Repair brickwork and resurface roofs__._..__.-....-------~.~- 55, 000 
sa oi sac a ae es rng ete ce eso 199, 650 
MB, KEY WEST, FLA. 
3. eeein’ binaige..-. 35. ance n oe be nae bn kamen 4, 600 
MB, NORFOLK, VA. 
a Gare and improvement. of grounds... cee eesisidewck 40, 000 
OE ine ERNE TNR i a cccetoicans is talabeies Sibi banat 30, 000 
3. Repair and replace flooring in building_._._._.._.-_--___--_-______ 65, 000 
is IE PRES UDOO: SELERRED OID icici es rene ebin thew co rinsdidsebiweis 110, 000 
D.capenar OF termite GamNRG A n.d. cok cient aks. 30, 000 
6. Repair and resurface paved areas___.......-.......... 47, 000 
7. Improve and surface sidewalks and driveways___-_----_-.--- 9, 000 
OM ss ceccicininacrentinneticnrsiie teechanecibnanedleiniaiatinies AEs dedi teat ecto: 331, 000 
MB, NNSYD, PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
2, Part exterior of DUUIGINES . .. 6 os eicnn cctawawsemey clad igncita 6, 000 
a URI NIN accession in gh nrensh iencekealbanpainidsancpiatedbilipices itp. éatibtenabbaias 9, 000 
Benes? ON resurface PARVOd ATCOS ok. W. occ wcanccmencusandin 7, 000 
NO sen siti sith ict cattle ced caliph se iste aaa eg a aa 22, 000 


MB, SAN JUAN, P. RB. 
Stan OK LMT a acs sce acd ts caesar ta bc aainlipnis Sti a anaeene és 


. Repair and replacement of plumbing fixtures___--------------- 
wgeias (WLORE bow OE RATPEINS on i ieee 


POON pS 


MB, PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


i. Rehabilitate interior public quarters 
2. Repair and replace plumbing 
RTT RRR T NEON i ests ance cede eornnsebbinbageneie 
- weepertiting intetiors. of WalGIRG 6 sin sis oc ecccecccccnee 


Total 


2, 625 


1, 050 
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MB, NAVAL GUN FACTORY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Accumulated 











Project end 1958 
7 Repair atid TOMINES WINGUWE. «<..0055.4 55S enews $12, 000 
2. Repair and waterproofing basement walls.._..........---.--..- 3, 000 
D Teeiace comaennn th: Dipl eek cscs nisin aad mnpditnmainen nae 1, 300 
4. Fire-prevention program (fire escapes, panic hardware, etc.) ..._ 10, 000 
TIN cscs Sa nee eS aac canned 26, 300 
MB, PHILADELPHIA 
1. Repair or replace woodwork and hardware_____----__---_-_-~- 26, 000 
i ear: er PORN BeOres. ae ee 6, 000 
Isa mOMRGIND. RMIN UNIO UNION i cesses veces gasses ah tes esa dnentaatatos 48, 000 
A. Seemabilitate GleOCkeice) ; COMER se icles cence pineal 82, 000 
I i oa ke aie els hae oak ne eemat ame 162, 000 
MB, PEARL HARBOR, T. H. 
1. Rehabilitate post laundry___----- aaah peer Ret allscin daca aa eis ma 20, 000 
MB, CHARLESTON, S. C. 
: Replaced and repr plumber 6, 000 
MB, NEWPORT, R. I. 
Be UMC OCI TON wicca eit earn ee arent 16, 000 
HQBN, HQMC, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
1. Repair and replacement of steam and condensate lines________~- 45, 000 
i ene C0: PU a cine cadie Elconseia 12, 000 
ao pepencement and regair of flooring... on 77, 
4. Repair and replace tile in showers and pool___________-_-______ 22, 000 
5. Replace electrical wiring and distribution system ___._._._._______ 63, 000 
6. Replace and repair water mains and lines_._________________-_- 71, 000 
rs 7 RT: CU OURO i eis 7, 500 
OO iid mired ethical oe cancers ances i he anata 297, 500 
MB, 8TH AND I, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ty Painting of bulidineiaiinwi eee es we 13, 000 
Be OMADUIGASe Gearbet is... diss csdlng snk Skee ates 15, 000 
is ee sccshcideapecion tracy eeiaitetidna aie cata inicdacii iia ae 28, 000 
MB, BROOKLYN, N,. Y. 
1. Repair and replacement of window casings___._..__.._.._.._______ 44, 000 
Ne UTTER, OE: Ta ose i ee 23, 000 
oy cies: imoerTior’ of DONGMNOO i. oe oS 20, 000 
eee CO) COON R acs ste te dc eee eT ae Se 23, 000 
Or eenaneutation utilities syete. .n6 onc ncicthienendutelinncdiin 135, 000 
A <coiicnicts pag esi oenthanslet cahialies eck emma ie eieeieaacianenne 245, 000 
MB, GUANTANAMO BAY, CUBA 
ie MEG: PMI i i castes acacia a eae icon eee eee ee 4, 000 
Ee OD ROWOE: POOR ek ce bee ee ers 9, 600 
iii DRURY “GUUPORR Goi veces ies Rec eenceee 11, 000 


sig ea ass assan ck enc pst alias ela ec cote os te cea ig ee ne 24, 600 
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TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. Manon. How firm are the MATS, MSTS, and other rates used 
in determining the transportation estimates ¢ 

General Wirseman. All firm except MATS rates. They were based 
on commercial rates. We were without any knowledge of what the 
actual operating costs would be. In the absence of experience, com- 
mercial rates were used. We suspect they are probably a little high. 

Mr. Manon. The actual rates may bea little higher ? 

General Wieseman. The estimated rates will be a little higher. 

Mr. Armstrona. May I ask Admiral Beardsley to supplement on 
that ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. I do not know all the details and how they are 
determined, but as I submitted in one of the enclosures in my state- 
ment, we have some money in some 9 or 10 appropriations spread 
throughout the Navy for this purpose. The Air Force, so far, has not 
been able to give us any estimate of how it is going to run the first 
year, and they will not actually know until the first year is over how 
much it is going to cost. I personally anticipate the first year might 
be high, but nobody really Saiaar We have tried to use a common 
rate throughout the whole service. 


ELECTRONIC DATA-PROCESSING MACHINES 


Mr. Manon. What is the need for the six machine record installa- 
tions for Reserve and recruitment work ? 

Mr. Breese. These installations we are talking about are for the 
Marine Corps Reserve and are related to the decentralization of the 
personnel accounting to the district commanding officers. It is a 
modernization of the personnel accounting for the Reserves. 

Mr. Manon. Do you need all six of them ? 

Mr. Brese. Yes; because of the varied locations of the district 
headquarters. 

Mr. Manon. What specific savings are expected to result from the 
use of the new electronic data-processing equipment ? 

Mr. Berse. I cannot answer that myself. We have someone here 
who can. 

Colonel Ross. We have not put a price tag on the savings in the 
fiscal year 1959 for EDPM. The reason we have not is because we at 
this time are looking on it as an investment in management. We are 
interested in speeding up our supply actions and improving our supply 
system. We think there will be eventual savings. 

Mr. Manon. Will this equipment be used spasmodically, or on a 
more or less regular basis ? 

Colonel Ross. It will be used on a regular basis in the supply system. 

Mr. Manon. Will it be used generally 8 hours a day? 

Colonel Ross. We plan 8-hour-day shifts right now ; 1 shift a day. 

Mr. Tuomas. No questions. 
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CATALOGING 


Mr. Forp. I was noticing here on page 5 a summary of your opera- 
tions by budget activities, and we see some reference to cataloging. 
Is this a part of the overall cataloging program? Does this bring 
you up to date and complete it? It is my recollection in the overall 
we were supposed to be through by now. 

General Beruet. As far as the Marine Corps program in catalog- 
ing goes, we have about finished it, with the exception of maintenance. 
Maintenance in cataloging will continue indefinitely. We will never 
get out of the maintenance phase because as we bring in new things 
we have to catalog them. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, this is for the purpose of keeping it up 
to date ? 

General Beruen. Yes. The conversion has been completed, or just 
about complete. We are actually moving what we have remaining 
in cataloging to our Philadelphia activity, which will be concerned 
primarily with the maintenance and spare parts area. Of course, 
as new things come in they will have to be cataloged, but the program 
will be smaller than it has been in the past. 

Mr. Forp. What is your current appraisal of the results from the 
conversion? Has it been worth while? 

General Berner. Oh, yes, particularly the conversion to the Fed- 
eral stock numbers has been of great value to us. 

Mr. Forp. How hasit saved any money? Does it save time’ 

General Bernex. It has resulted in a reduction of the number of 
items that we have to carry, so therefore it must have resulted in a 
saving of money. It certainly saves time. Instead of referring to 
an item under many different stock numbers which the military serv- 
ice had before, we refer to one today, which is the Federal stock 
number. 

Mr. Forp. Can you put a statement in the record showing how big 
a reduction there has been in the number of items, stock numbers, and 
so forth? I think the Congress is going to be interested in whether 
or not this is actually doing any good. It is nice to say it, but unless 
you can say it has done this, that, or the other, it is pretty hard to 
prove it. I would like to see something in the record. 

General BetueL. May we get those figures and submit them ? 

Mr. Forno. Certainly, supply them later. 

(The following information was provided :) 

It is estimated that approximately 45,000 items (stock numbers) have been 


dropped from the Marine Corps supply system as a result of identifying our 
items under the Federal catalog program. 

These items were dropped because of minor differences in the same basic item 
(e. g., size or kind of packaging, etc.) and in cases where more than one old stock 
number had been assigned to the same item of supply. 
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Although it is not practicable to estimate a dollar saving, the savings each 
year in terms of more efficient supply management is apparent. The resultant 
reduction in the functions of distribution, warehousing, reporting, recordkeep- 
ing, inventory control, etc., all constitute savings in personnel, space, and mate- 
rials. 

The real value from the Federal catalog program data will be in the use of this 
common supply language in the standardization of items, the cross-servicing of 
supplies and similar programs. 


OKINAWA FACILITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. If I understood you correctly, you said that you are 
going to spend approximately $15 million for housing 6,000 troops in 
Okinawa. 

General Paice. That is our firm plan. When we complete Camp 
Schwab, which is now under construction, and Futema, we will still 
have 6,000 people who are in these inadequate quonset huts and tent 
camps, and we want to get those people into something more comfort- 
able. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you figure that is going to cost per head to 
make them more comfortable? It sounds like you are going to build 
pretty expensive quarters, tome. What do your mathematicians fig- 
ure it out at? 

General Pare. I do not think that is high. Actually those barracks 
are not plush. They are slab concrete construction and the hurricanes 
cannot blow them away. Beyond that there is nothing fancy about 
them. I would say roughly it would be about $2,600 a man. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much space per man ? 

General Pater. It is based on 50 square feet. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is about $50 a square foot. 

General Paice. I might add these would be typhoon-resistant 
buildings. It has cost us considerably every year because we have 
been in tempor ary buildings. We have to replace them. 

(The following statement was submitted. ) 

The figure of $50 per square foot is not representative of the actual cost 
per square foot for barracks or billeting space, since the total cost of $16 mil- 
lion includes shops, warehouses, and administrative type spaces. The average 
cost of barracks construction of the type planned is $10 per square foot. 

Mr. Scrivner. That raises the question why Uncle Sam ever settled 
on Okinawa. Why anyone ever decided to settle on Okinawa is 
more than I can understand, when we had a couple of pretty good 
islands that cost a lot of blood that are out of the typhoon path. 
They are not much further removed. We could have moved in there 
and had less trouble, and you would not be building typhoon 
resistant buildings. 

CAMP PENDLETON 


I notice on page 17 you have an item for a lot of money for main- 
tenance and operation at Camp Pendleton, $15,615,000, which is more 
than you set aside for Camp Lejeune. Where are we getting on the 
water problem now out there—any place? 

General Beruet. We are making progress. It is in court now. 
The trial is coming up in June or July. We expect the trial to be 
finished by early fall, or during the fall sometime. 
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Mr. Scrivner. We have been fighting that water problem out 
there ever since I first heard of Pendleton. 

General Berner. Mr. Scrivner, we have never gotten a court deci- 
sion on it. That is where our trouble lies. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand. We cannot afford to keep on pouring 
money in there unless we are going to have water. 

General Bernen. We are not pouring anything in there in the 
way of buildings. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is $15 million just for maintenance and 
operation of the camp. That is quite a sum. 

General Berner. The camp itself is badly in need of maintenance. 
Anyone that sees it will believe it. We have to do away with build- 
ings there. Last year I believe we did away with 10 old barracks which 
were uneconomical to maintain. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about El Toro? You have some there that 
should have been done away with a long time ago, if I recall correctly. 

General Berner. That is Bureau of Aeronautics man: aged, Mr. 
Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are you going to do with your court decision 
if it is adverse ? 

General Berret. We do not believe it will be adverse. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are always two sides to every 
always disappointed in a lawsuit. 

General Bernev. We are very reasonable in our presentation before 
the court because all we are asking is the status quo, that we retain the 

water rights that we have at the present time without other people 
moving in and usurping the water. We will be all right. At the pres- 
ent time we have plenty of water. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of the others do not feel that way, and that is 
the reason that you have a lawsuit. . 

General Beruen. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Mr. Marron. Thank you gentlemen very much. 
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NAVAL PERSONNEL 


WITNESSES 


HON. J. SINCLAIR ARMSTRONG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

VICE ADM. HAROLD P. SMITH, USN, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS (PERSONNEL AND NAVAL RESERVE) AND CHIEF 
OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 

REAR ADM. GEORGE F. BEARDSLEY, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER 
OF THE NAVY, BUDGETS AND REPORTS 

MAJ. GEN. R. 8S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE COMPTROLLER, 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

CAPT. BROOKE SCHUMM, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL 
PERSONNEL FOR FINANCE AND PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 

CAPT. BLADEN D. CLAGGETT, USN, DIRECTOR, PERSONNEL TRANS- 
PORTATION DIVISION, BUREAU OF PERSONNEL 

CAPT. CHARLES PECKHAM, SC, USN, COMMANDING OFFICER, NAVY 
SUBSISTENCE OFFICE 

CAPT. ALEXANDER JACKSON, JR., USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL 
PERSONNEL FOR NAVAL RESERVE 

CAPT. CECIL G. McKINNEY, USNR, NAVAL RESERVE ASSISTANT, 
COMPTROLLER DIVISION, BUREAU OF PERSONNEL 

LT. COMDR. HAROLD R. TALL, USN, HEAD, MILITARY PERSONNEL, 
NAVY SECTION, BUDGET BRANCH, COMPTROLLER DIVISION, 
BUREAU OF PERSONNEL 

PRENTICE KENYON, ASSISTANT FOR PLANS AND COORDINATION, 
TRAINING DIVISION, BUREAU OF PERSONNEL 


STATEMENT OF Cuter oF NAVAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Smith, will you proceed with your statement ? 
Admiral Smirn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
in my capacity as Chief of Naval Personnel and Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations for Personnel and Naval Reserve, I am pleased to 
present the requirements of the Chief of Naval Operations and our 
lanned programs and related cost estimates for fiscal year 1959 to 
implement them. Our programs conform to overail planning objec- 
tives and policies that have been presented to you by the Secretary of 
the Navy and the Chief of Naval Operations. I will contain my dis- 
cussion here to highlights of the programs and estimates. 

My mission as Chief of Naval Personnel is to administer the ap- 
proved military personnel program of the Navy. This program 
entails: Recruiting and procurement of all naval personnel; basic and 
advanced training of such personnel, except air and medical; distri- 
bution of manpower to fleet arid shore activities; administration of 
welfare, promotion, and discipline of naval personnel; and selection 
and education of midshipmen of the Naval Academy and the Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and of other officer candidates. 

These multiple functions are financed under 3 appropriations, total- 
ing just under $2.6 billion. 

The appropriation “Military personnel, Navy” provides for the pay 
and related costs of Regular and Reserve personnel on active duty, 
Naval Academy midshipmen, aviation cadets, officer candidates, and 
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aviation officer candidates. A total of $2.4 billion is requested for 


fiscal year 1959, of which 2.3 billion represents new obligational au- 
thority and 100 million is proposed to be transferred from the Navy 
stock fund. 

The appropriation “Reserve personnel, Navy” provides pay and 
related compensation only of Inactive Reserve personnel and Reserve 
officer candidates v articipating in the various training and educational 
programs of the Naval Reserve. A total of $84.7 million is requested 
for fiscal year 1959. 

The appropriation “Navy personnel, general expenses” provides for 
the financial support of all programs of the Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel. A total of $86.3 million 1s required for this appropriation for 
fiscal year 1959. 

CORDINER COMMITTEE PROPOSALS 


Proposed supplemental estimates for the two military personnel pay 
appropriations accompanied the annual budget submission. ‘These 
estimates were based on preliminary data as to the requirements under 
the Cordiner Committee recommendations. The Cordiner Commit- 
tee proposals now are contained in service compensation and incentive 
legislation which will effect appropriate amendments to the Career 
Compensation Act. The proposals provide measures which will at- 
tract and retain high quality personne! in the military service. 


ACTIVE DUTY STRENGTH 


The planned average strength of the active Navy for fiscal year 
1959 is 632,477. This average provides 626,234 officers and enlisted 
personnel for assignment to “the fleet and the Shore Establishment, 
and 6,213 for duty under instruction as Naval Academy midshipmen, 
aviation cadets, and officer candidates. End personnel strength 
planned for June 30, 1959, is 630,000. This is 15,000 under the end- 
year strength for June 30, 1958. 

Reenlistment: The value of career Navy enlisted personnel cannot 
be overemphasized. Recruit applicants are carefully screened to in- 
sure highest enlistments possible in career-motivated personnel. The 
upward trend in the overall reenlistment rate is continuing. Like- 
wise, our first-term reenlistments, though still below the minimum 
desired, have shown steady improvement. 

Officer retention: The retention on active duty in the Navy of 
trained career officers is one of our major concerns. In an effort to 
stabilize our officer structure and raise the experience level in the 
area of lieutenants and lieutenants (junior grade), qualified young 
Reserve officers are a ouraged to volunteer to continue on active duty 
with the Regular Navy be yond the period of their obligated military 
service. 

Turnover: The turnover—gains and losses—in enlisted personnel 
during fise “al year 1959 will approximate those of the current fiscal 
year. 

The turnover in officers, it is expected, will be slightly higher in 
1959. This is based primarily on the potential number of 3-year ob- 
ligated service agreements which will expire during late 1959. The 


high input of offic ers in this group originated with the buildup duri ing 
the Korean conflict. 
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MOVEMENT OF PERSONNEL 


[ am aware of your concern over and interest in the movement of 
personnel, including dependents and the transportation of personal 
and household effects, both within the Continental United States and 
in the overseas service. In recognition of this I wish to relate to you 
the result of a study just completed to determine the reasons for per- 
sonnel movements. The study shows that the reasons fall into, 
roughly, four major categories: 

Procurement, initial training, and separation from the service, 
which contribute to 64 percent of all travel. 

Administrative travel which accounts for 17 percent of the total 
and relates to activation and inactivation of ships and stations, hos- 
pitalization, humane and compassionate considerations, disciplinary 
and legal actions, and other such administrative purposes. 

Career rotation which comprises 16 percent of all moves. 

Advance training and education which account for the last 3 per- 
cent. 

The largest category of reasons for the movements—procurement, 
initial training, and separation—is related directly to gains and losses 
of personnel. As our retention rates improve, the costs in this area 
should decrease. 

There is little control to be exercised over the next largest category 
which is described as administrative. 

The movements for career rotation and for advance training are 
the lifeblood of the professional growth of the individual and the 
naval service. 

For fiscal year 1959 the budget is based on approximately 6.5 percent 
Jess movements than in 1958. This lesser number of moves, however, 
must be considered in relation to continually increasing passenger and 
freight rates to evaluate possible savings. 

You may be certain that I shall explore with the greatest integrity 
every possible area of this vital function to insure careful, economical, 
and equitable administration. One tool which I hope will assist me is 
the expanded, modernized naval manpower information system. This 
system will be discussed more fully later in my statement. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL 


The personnel ceiling of 530,000 members in the Ready Reserve 
of the Navy will be attained during the summer of 1958. Within this 
membership, the drill pay end strength for fiscal year 1959 has been 
established as 135,000 officers and enlisted personnel. 

During 1958, the losses in membership in the Ready Reserve due 
to completed obligations and men going on active duty tours are being 
offset by gains—returnees from tours of active duty who have un- 
fulfilled military obligations. These returnees, along with men re- 
leased to civil life from the Regular Navy, contribute materially to 
the formation of a highly trained, experienced Ready Reserve. Dur- 
ing the period of October 1956 to October 1957, the petty officer mem- 
bership of the Ready Reserve has increased from 168,000 to 205,000. 
The petty officer membership in the paid drill Reserve increased during 
the same period from 43,000 to 47,500. 
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Reserve training: A high level of training will be continued in 
order to produce, in the proper ranks and ratings, qualified men to 
meet mobilization requirements. Men with prior active service will 
be provided opportunities to qualify for further advancement through 
drill and study. 

The Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps program provides a 
substantial contingent of newly commissioned officers for career or 
shorter term service for the Regular Navy and the Marine Corps, 
and their Reserve components. The Reserve officer candidate program 
provides summer training for selected members of the Naval Reserve 
during the time they are enrolled in college courses. Upon successful 
completion of the program and graduation from college, they are 
commissioned in the Naval Reserve and are ordered to active duty for 
a tour of not less than 2 years. 

In this area, as in the active Navy, we are giving increased empha- 
sis to the scientific and engineering subjects. We have always re- 
quired a modicum of mathematics and science courses in our Naval 
Reserve Officers’ training candidate program. It is interesting to 
note that, in 1957, 53 percent of the graduates of the regular pro- 
gram and 29 percent of the contract students majored in scientific 
fields. The nationwide percentage is 12.7 of college graduates in 
scientific fields. 


RECRUITING AND PROCUREMENT OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


It is planned that the Navy will continue in fiscal year 1959 to 
maintain its personnel strength by voluntary enlistments. The num- 
ber of recruits will be approximately the same as in fiscal year 
1958. 

Continuing and additional emphasis will be placed on the reen- 
listment of personnel who have completed one or more enlistment 
periods on active duty. The overall recruiting effort will continue 
to be intensified in order to obtain the high quality personnel needed 
for the increased technical requirements of the Navy. The nuclear- 
field seamen category has recently been added to our high-school 
graduate training program. Applic ants enlisting in this category, 
who otherwise qualify, are given a 1-year course in nucleonics prior 
to being assigned to duties involving nuclear power. 


TRAINING 


Our training program in the active Navy Establishment encompasses 
all basic, technical, and specialized functional instruction of officers, 
officer candidates, and enlisted personnel of the Regular Navy and 
Naval aah ve, except in the aviation and medical fields. 

The Navy has for many years recognized a need for extensive scien- 
tific and engineering education and training. Therefore, we have 
sponsored an extensive postgradute education program for officers 
both within the Navy Postgradute School and in civilian educational 
institutions. Recent events have added even greater impetus to this 
program and steps are being taken to increase the scientific and engi- 
neering education of naval officers S, In a progressive phasing over a 
period of several years. 
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The Navy Enlisted Advanced School program, which was initiated 
in 1956, is progressing satisfactorily. This program should go a long 
way toward developing selected enlisted personnel into valuable, tech- 
nically competent members of the active duty force. It is planned to 
further expand this program in fiscal year 1959. Our success, academ- 
ically, ber the first pilot unit in this program during the first year in 
the engineering schools st Purdue University has been outstanding. 
We now have enrolled 2 groups of about 50 each in Purdue, and a third 
group of the same number in the University of Washington. 

Since preparing the estimates for fiscal year 1959, a plan has been 
formulated to enrol! a carefully selected group of 200 enlisted per- 
sonnel in engineering schools. Although not included in the estimates 
presented here, I shall make every effort commensurate with funds 
available to implement successfully this plan under the enlisted per- 
sonnel scientific education program. 

These programs exemplify the longer range efforts of the Navy in 
meeting the future requirements for scientific, engineering, and tech- 
nical talents within the Navy. These educational endeavors, which 
will profit first the Navy, will likewise be important in the augmenta- 
tion of scientific knowledge of the Nation. 

In addition to these long-range endeavors, it 1s necessary that we 
continue timely training in the new development areas such as guided 
missiles, nuclear power, and nuclear weapons in order to keep pace 
with the Navy’s materiel developments. In fiscal year 1959, we will 
be directing an increasingly larger portion of our potentials in these 
areas. However, we must continue to train personnel in the tradi- 
tional, less-publicized rudiments which transform civilians into useful, 
seagoing officers and men who can keep the ships of our modern Navy 
steaming and in condition to fight localized action in some episode of 
the cold war as well as all-out engagement in nucleonic warfare. 

To give the best possible foundation in technical areas in the short 
time we can afford to have our officers and enlisted personnel in schools 
we are reorienting our courses and employing modern training aids, 
publications, techniques, and facilities. The multiplicity and com- 
plexity of equipment in our ships demand a means by which the train- 
ing processes can be continuous, even after the personnel are assigned 
aboard ship. We are also working diligently within the means avail- 
able to us to provide technical instruction guides and manuals for 
use by men aboard ship, which will bridge the gap between the funda- 
mentals learned in school and the real, concrete technical problems 
faced in actual practice aboard ship. 


NAVAL MANPOWER INFORMATION SYSTEM 


The naval manpower information system is an integrated navywide 
network of data processing and communications facilities designed 
to fill a longstanding need for more timely, accurate, and accessible 
information in essential areas of personnel management. 

The core of this system consists of four principal data processing 
centers, Washington, Norfolk, San Diego, and Pedbateke These 


centers will be equipped with modern computers, or electronic data 
processing machines, and will be interconnected by a transceiver com- 
munications network for the transmission of high priority personnel 
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traffic. The communications network extends to certain naval dis- 
trict headquarters and to our principal overseas bases. 1 

When completed early in 1959, this naval manpower information 
system will provide an accessible, continuously updated projection 
of our manpower requirements and our human resources. It will 
facilitate identification and effective utilization of personnel in criti- 
eal skill groupings and will provide the means for giving more per- 
sonalized attention to the individual, his abilities, skills, personal 
problems, and duty preferences. In short, it will enable us with far 
greater certainty than heretofore to put round pegs in round holes 
and square pegs in square holes. These factors, in turn, hold the 
prospect of eventual stabilization of personnel assignments and im- 
proved reenlistment rates, with consequent economies in the areas of 
recruiting, training, transportation, and separation. 

I am confident that this system constitutes a sound investment 
which will pay significant dividends in administrative efficiency and 
operational effectiveness. 

MORALE 


The maintenance of high level of morale among the naval forces is 
an important function of command, The responsibility for providing 


S 


leadership and guidance programs which will assist in maintaining 
the high morale sought is lodged with the Chief of Naval Personnel. 
In addition to the personnel, training, and other programs already 
discussed, these include the Chaplain Corps, the motion-picture serv- 
ice, the library service, and other off-duty programs. 


FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Maintenance and operation of our physical plant will continue at 
approximately the same level as last year. Minor new construction 
and alterations have been limited to those urgently needed in the 
discharge of our training mission or those urgently required for opera- 
tional safety. There remains a problem of rehabilitation of living 
quarters, but progress is continuing in this area. An orderly replace- 
ment program for overage equipment on the most austere schedule is 
planned. 

In line with maximum-usage policy, the Recruit Training Com- 
mand at Bainbridge, Md., has been deactivated and facilities at cer- 
tain receiving stations have been reduced. 


CONCLUSION 


In closing, I wish to state that these estimates have been carefully 
screened and represent minimum funding requirements for the mul- 
tiple functions comprising my mission as Chief of Naval Personnel. 

I shall be pleased to have the privilege of providing the details of 
the planned financing and programing of all of our requirements in 
accordance with your desire. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Admiral. 
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UNEXPENDED AND UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. For “Military personnel, Navy, fiscal 1958,” the Con- 
gress provided $2.485 billion. What portion of these funds will not be 
used for this appropriation in fiscal 1958 ? 

Admiral Smiru. In this area, sir, we have already transferred $8 
million to the United States scientific satellite program, and of the 
remainder we would estimate that our obligations will match the money 
available. 

Mr. Manon. The excess funds were brought about, Admiral, by what 
development ¢ 

Admiral Smirx. The $8 million reduction was made possible, sir, 
because of a reduction in the overall personnel strength of the Navy 
at the beginning of the fiscal year and after the submission of the 
budget for 1958. 

Mr. Manon. Why did we make the overall reduction in Navy 
strength? Was it largely a budgetary matter ? 

Admiral Smiru. Those reductions in Navy strength, sir, were made 
by higher authority, and in this appropriation we simply meet the 
requirements of the reduced size of the Navy Establishment: ships 
and facilities. 

Mr. Manon. To a very considerable degree this appropriation re- 
quest is a statistical ms itter. You have so many people in such-and- 
such categories, and they must be paid by law along cer tain lines and 
pay rates, and so forth. So a great deal of your work is not disere- 
tionary. 

Admiral Smiru. That is correct, sir. Our discretion comes only in 
the area of schooling and training programs, and the like. 

Mr. Manon. How much of your $2.485 billion will be unobligated at 
the end of this fiscal year? 

Admiral Smrrn. We anticipate none, sir, to be unobligated. 

Mr. Manon. What is the reason for the ste: udy_ increase in unex- 
pended balances from $40.7 million in fiscal year 1957 to $47.8 million in 
fiscal 1958, to $61.8 million in fiscal year 1959, and $73.6 million at the 
end of fiscal year 1959? I am not inquiring too much into the exact 
figure, but as to the explanation of this trend. 

Admiral Smrrn. My answer would be that this particular appro- 
priation, “Military personnel, Navy,” spends each year from 97.5 to 
98.5 percent of the funds obligated during the year. The remainder is 
liquidated in the succeeding years after expiration of obligational 
authority. However, the unexpended balance reported for each period 
is made up of the carryover from the expiring year appropriation plus 
unliquidated carryover from prior years. 

When the rate of expenditure decreases, the car ryover increases. 
When the unliquidated obligations from prior years is added to the 
increased carryover, the reported unexpended balance i increases. The 
rate of expenditure for 1956 was 98.5, and for 1957 it was 98.4. Cur- 
rent expenditures are at an annual rate of 98 percent. It is estimated 
this rate will hold for the fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Tuomas. You based your estimates on a certain number of en- 
listments and reenlistments, those reenlistments did not occur, and, 
therefore, you have a little bit of surplus at the end of the year. 
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Admiral Smirn. That is true, sir. Any area of our program which 
does not pan out simply results in this unobligated amount. We know 
of no program at the present time, however, which is not destined to 
be obligated. 

Mr. Manon. How firm and realistic are your estimates ? 

Admiral Smirn. We think, sir, these estimates are just as close and 
just as carefully computed as we can make them, and they are care- 
fully checked by authorities senior to ourselves in the bodied examina- 
tion process. 

Mr. Manon. Iam talking about your expenditures. 

Admiral Samir. How accurate are they now, sir? We have stated 
2 percent possible underexpenditure. I think they are very close, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are these your figures or are they the figures of the 
Department of Defense, also ? 

Admiral Smiru. These are my figures. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVY 


Program and financing 


1957 actual 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 
Program by activities 
1. Pay and allowances : $2, 198, 764,286 | $2, 198, 556, 000 $2, 130, 618, 000 
2. Subsistence in kind_- 153, 245, 300 153, 401, 000 | 147, 880, 000 
3. Movements, permanent change of station 119, 865, 715 122, 149, 000 120, 406, 000 
4. Other costs 2, 466, 635 2, 894, 000 2, 914, 000 
Total obligations 2, 474, 341, 936 2, 477, 000, 000 2, 401, 818, 000 
Financing 
Unobligated balance transferred (71 Stat. 316) 
from 
‘*‘Navy stock fund’’ — 100, 000, 000 — 100, 000, 000 
“Navy industrial fund” 


—70, 000, 000 | 


‘‘Marine Corps stock fund’”’ — 20, 000, 000 | 


Unobligated balance no longer available 3, 974, 064 
| 
New obligational authority. _- 2, 478, 316, 000 2, 287, 000, 000 2, 301, 818, 000 
New obligational authority: 
Appropriation 2, 478, 316, 000 2, 295, 000, 000 2, 301, 818, 000 
Tr: a to “United States scientific satellite’ | 
71 Stat, 428 —, 000, 000 
Appropriation (adjusted) __- | 2, 478, 316, 000 2, 287, 000, 000 2, 301, 818, 000 


Object classification 


1957 actual 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 

01 Personal services: Military $2, 152, 264,912 | $2, 140, 310, 000 $2, 088, 103, 000 
02 Travel 64, 856, 688 71, 379, 000 73, 313, 000 
03 Transportation of things 43, 053, 623 39, 878, 000 37, 187, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 2, 053, 000 3, 128, 000 
07 Other contractual services 11, 845, 958 12, 518, 000 11, 806, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 149, 737, 591 152, 162, 000 146, 238, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 35, 770, 204 27, 968, 000 12, 046, 000 
14 Interest 428, 960 478, 000 $52, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments F 16, 384, 000 30, 254, 000 29, 545, 000 

Total obligations 2, 474, 341, 936 2, 477, 000, 000 2, 401, 818, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF EsTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. Insert in the record pages 1 through 
cations. 


) of the justifi- 
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(The pages referred to follow :) 


Appropriation introduction 


| 
| Fiscal year 1957 | Fiscal year 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 


| 





Total direct obligations - . — ----| $2,474, 341, 936 $2, 477, 000, 000 $2, 401, 818, 000 

Net adjustments... eae +3, 974, 064 | 182, 000, 000 —100, 000, 000 
———— —_—_— —| — 

Appropriation or estimate --_-..........-- 2, 478, 316, 000 2, 295, 000, (000 2, 301, $18, 000 


Content of the appropriation 

The appropriation, ‘Military personnel, Navy,” provides for the pay, allow- 
ances, subsistence, clothing, permanent change of station travel (including trans- 
portation of dependents, household goods, and privately owned automobiles ), 
and such other costs as de ith gratuity, interest on deposits, mortgage insurance 
premiums, and the employer’s contribution to social security under the Service- 
men’s and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act, as authorized by law and regulation, 
for Regular and Reserve personnel on active duty, midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy, aviation cadets, officer candidates, and aviation officer candidates. 


The basis of the program 


This estimate is based on a personnel plan formulated to provide in fiscal year 
1959 sufficient numbers of officers and enlisted personnel, with adequate experi- 
ence and training, to man operating forces whose ships and aircraft have been 
markedly reduced in fiscal year 1958 and will be further reduced in this budget 
year. The shore supporting establishment will also be reduced somewhat, and 
this factor is reflected in this plan. The reduction in personnel strength will be 
achieved by a combination of releases and reduced procurement. 

Report on program administration, fiscal year 1957 
Congress appropriated $2,478,316,000 for the purposes funded by the appropria- 
tion, “Military personnel, Navy,” in fiscal year 1957. Net obligations, certified 
under a 1311 of Public Law 663, 88d Congress, as of June 30, 1957, totaled 
$2,474,341,936. It is anticipated, however, that when all +e are made 
the final mens ration figure will be in the magnitude of $2,478,295,936. The antici- 
pated increase in the obligation figure covers the lag in the soneeding of obliga- 
tions for “Subsistence in kind” and “Other costs” on an expenditure basis rather 
than by administrative determination. Applicable to fiscal year 1957, tables 
follow to show : 
(1) Funds appropriated and obligated ; 
(2) Planned strength, gains and losses upon which the budget estimate 
was based ; and 
(3) Actual strength, gains, and losses 


Fund requinotent, fiscal year 195 


Budget activity Appropriated Obligations as of 
i June 30, 1957 


Pay and allowances_. -__- 2, 221, 642, 000 | $2, 198, 764, 286 
Subsistence in kind... -- en ta =~ 162, 822, 000 153, 245, 300 
Movements, permanent change of station__.- ae 91, 926, 000 | 119, 865, 715 
Other costs_- eer sg ie Se 1, 926, 000 | % 466, 635 

Total... (ieannciereeat ai 2, 478, 316, 000 * t 2, 474, 341, 936 


1 Does not include anticipated obligations not recordable under sec. 1311 of Public Law 663, 883d Cong ; 
estimated as $3,771,700 for ‘‘ Subsistence in kind’”’ and $182,300 for ‘‘ Other costs’’ which will increase the obli- 
gations for fiscal year 1957 to approximately $2,478,295,936 when recorded. 
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Planned strength, gains and losses upon which the fiscal year 1957 budget estimale 
was based 


| | 

| Begin End Average | Gains Losses 
Officers 2 72, 80 73, 800 72, 322 | 14, 874 13, 874 
Enlisted personnel ; 582, 628 | 598, 200 592, 154 136, 684 121, 112 
Aviation cadets ‘ } 2,101 | 1, 630 1, 844 1,451 1, 922 
Midshipmen , 3, 673 3, 545 3, 620 | 1,070 1, 198 
Aviation officer candidates ‘ baat 530 530 | 530 | 1, 680 1, 680 
Officer candidates. __..........--.-....-- 1, 042 518 | 1, 431 4, 817 5, 341 


| | 


Actual strength, and gains and losses upon which fiscal year 1957 obligations are based 


Begin | End Average Gains Losses 











1 
Officers _.--. | 71, 770 73, 703 72, 516 14, 816 12, 883 
Enlisted personnel 590, 337 597, 859 595, 700 112, 306 104, 784 
Aviation cadets___- | 2,513 1, 874 2, 245 1, 488 2, 127 
Midshipmen. ---- | 3, 646 2. | 3, 634 162 1,173 
Aviation officer candidates. . -- 311 257 368 | 1, 076 1, 130 
Officer candidates_ - 1, 348 780 1, 330 | 3, 739 4, 307 
i 


During fiscal year 1957, the officer strength showed no significant variation 
from the plan. 

The enlisted strength on board July 1, 1956, was some 8,000 more than had 
been planned. This was due to two factors. During fiscal year 1956 the re- 
enlistment rate, which in the beginning dropped well below the planned 15.6 
percent, increased to 32.8 percent. Volunteer recruit enlistments improved 
toward the end of the fiscal year so that by June 30, 1956, the enlisted on board 
strength was nearly 8,000 higher than planned. This overage was necessary 
in order not to lose the advantage of seasonal recruiting in building up to a 
higher approved end strength for fiscal year 1957. 

The officer candidate plans did not vary significantly during the year 
Fiscal year 1958 

For fiscal year 1958, the Congress authorized $2,485 million for the appropria- 
tion, “Military personnel, Navy,” to support a man-year average personnel 
strength of 73,927 officers, 595,108 enlisted personnel, 3,595 midshipmen, 1,733 
aviation cadets, 1,103 officer candidates, and 414 aviation officer candidates. 

In establishing the apportionment for this appropriation for fiscal year 195s, 
a reserve for contingencies was placed against the total availability in the 
amount of $7 million. In December of 1957 the $7 million previously placed in 
reserve for contingencies as well as an additional $1 million of obligational 
authority was transferred from the appropriation, “Military personnel, Navy,” 
to the appropriation, “United States scientific satellite.” Personnel plans for 
fiscal year 1958 reflect a reduction in end strength of 30,000 men. . This is being 
achieved by early release of individuals with obligated service, the involuntary 
release of Reserce officers and Reserve warrant officers, reversion or retirement 
of some temporary officers, and reduced procurement of officers and enlisted 
personnel. 

Major funding considerations in fiscal year 1959 

Prime factors which influence the cost of pay and allowances for active duty 
military personnel are: 

(1) The average number of man-years of strength on board in each pay 
grade. 

(2) The longevity distributions within the on-board strength in each pay 
grade. 

(3) The number and type of personnel gains and losses. 

(4) The number and types of reenlistments together with the pay-grade 
(distribution of the personnel concerned. 

(5) Promotions as they affect the man-year average on-board, pay-grade 
distribution. 

The estimate of $2,401,818,000 presented herein is based on average personnel 
strengths of 69,682 officers, 556,552 enlisted personnel, 3,387 midshipmen, 1,561 
aviation cadets, 1,081 officer candidates, and 184 aviation officer candidates. A 
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comparison of the current personnel plans for fiscal years 1958 and 1959 is 
shown in the following tabulation: 











1958 estimate 1959 estimate 
| 
Be ce ee Sh a ae cil ae 
Begin —_ End | Average; Begin | End | Average 
| | | 
= saint ladlasalcetpeteieiaichscsactaonsohint at Te ; Joint 
Officers ____- ada baucaaee 73, 703 70, 600 | 71, 718 | 1,600 | 68,670 | 69, 682 
Enlisted personnel_- ik detaetnsus ee | 597,859 | 568, 100 575, 064 | 5 568,100 | 555,186 | 556, 552 
Aviation cadets___ 7 : 874 | 1, 823 oa 1, = - 823 | 1, 716 | 1, 561 
Midshipmen ___. é : 2, 635 | 3, 528 55 "i , 528 3, 535 3, 387 
Aviation officer candidates RES 257 | 163 | 1) 163 | 195 184 
ufficer candidates________ ‘ | 780 | 786 734 | 786 | 698 | 1, 081 
| 


MN ihielans saGRs ~~ ckese ds betas | 677, 108 | 645, 000 | 653, 023 | “645,000 | 630, 000 632, 447 


Officer promotions are those considered necessary for career planning com- 
mensurate with law and military requirements. Service in grade is being re- 
tarded to the normal indicated under law, while distribution in the senior grades 
remains well within limitations and, in fact, is being reduced where the law will 
permit. Enlisted advancements are the minimum acceptable. 

Food, travel, and clothing costs have been estimated on the basis of current 
authorized allowances and prices. 

A table showing the basic pay costs included in the estimates for naval mili- 
tary personnel devoting full time to the Naval Reserve program appears on 
page 70. 


Statement relating appropriation estimate to current appropriation 


S007 apprcpr inlets so Sn ee ks 2, 478, 316, 000 
7066 SaGect wate ies. 66 oe ee A ae 3, 508, 000, 000 


scree cian as cnt pm tiow least tg 2, 295, 000, 000 





1958 appropriation in annual act 
Transferred from: 





POTENGI hice sn os eee cn oeaminigbincson 70, 000, 000 

EI CEI UE, SII lcci peptide ae eeiee 20, 000, 000 

EN I CII oie schg eeepc ese cabinet an le ad ep aioeun 100, 000, 000 

Transferred to “United States scientific satellites” (71 Stat. 428) - 8, 000, 000 
Comparative transfer from “Operation and maintenance, 

ee ETO a ee i ee a 5, 821, 000 

Total new obligational authority in 1958___-____________-_ 2, 482, 821, 000 


Deductions: 
Reduction in personnel strength of officers, enlisted person- 
nel, midshipmen, aviation cadets, and aviation officer 











CRINGE GO ne on re ea ok oleae 76, 447, 000 
Phasing out of entitlement to mustering-out pay__--_---- : 15, 465, 000 
ee cca sia pan tebe toes eo eta ecs eae as es cicabenca cee eceecatinaiee 91, 912, 000 
DORON ois nic nikke- alee Eee eee eam 2, 390, 909, 000 
Additions: 
Increase in officer candidate program____.-----_--___---~- 513, 000 
Full year implementation of the substandard housing pro- 

UI i cig se hak nae ia tS ek 599, 000 
Increase in incentive pay entitlement___--_____-_-_-_-_----~_~ 27, 000 
Increase due to promotion attrition__....._.___.-_-...---~_- 3 095, 000 
Increased costs due to losses of personnel_______-_____---- ms 415, 000 
Increased costs due to increase in personnel gains__-_---_~ 809, 000 
Fnereiee te TR TAGs sai cn ceneweaenaetes 377, 000 
Increase in number of mortgage insurance premiums paid__ 97, 000 
Increased costs due to higher grade distribution______-____~ 1, 411, 000 
Te ON gg cil os cenit nian orcnecgrectege cee aren beanies oan saiemei sian 5, 566, 000 

I es han cette erin acaicrsies Ri eri Gamelan eae es a teed irecee nimi an ege menial 10, 909, 000 


Petal estimate for TOUR aoa nei dctientccnen aeons 2, 401, 818, 000 
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Analysis by activities 





Activities 1958 | Deductions | Additions | 1959 
































—_— —|— nl — 
eet OU GOWONINS... 6. cnsic cee cessecwss | $2, 198, 556,000 | $77, 772, 000 | $9,834,000 |$2, 130, 618, 000 
2. Subsistence in kind _..---.-- . 153, 401, 000 5, 521, 000 |.- : 147, 880, 000 
3. Movements, — anent che ange of sts ation. | 127, 970, 000 8, 542, 000 978, 000 120, 406, 000 
4, Other costs-- sechennbabaticns§ hme siabups 2, 894, 000 | 77, 000 | 97, 000 2, 914, 000 
ith tanh tccembbiieasdeanton bhee | 2, 482, 821, 000 91, 912, 000)] 10, 909, 000 | 2, 401. 818, 000 
| | 
Summary of obligations by budget activity 
| Difference 
Number and budget activity 1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate | (+ or —), 1959 
compared with 
19458 
1. Pay and allowances oo $2, 198, 764, 286 | $2, 198, 556, 000 | $2, 130, 618, 000 
2. Subsistence in kind_.- 153, 245, 300 153, 401, 000 147, 880, 000 
3. Movements, permanent change of 
ME. Poecdthicutthbbiinsestu ses 119, 865, 715 122, 149, 000 120, 406, 000 —1, 743, 000 
ne MII. oc'ase Whines ainsi ictnsivciin dh wwiaie bal 2, 466, 635 2, 894, 000 2, 914, 000 -+-20, 000 





adnan it 2, 474, 341, 936 2, 477, 000, 000 2, 401, $18, 000 —75, 182, 000 





Mr. Manon. Do you regard the personnel data on which these esti- 
mates are based to be firm ¢ 
Admiral Smirn. Yes, sir. 


DEDUCTIONS AND ADDITIONS 


Mr. Manon. Please turn to page 7 and discuss each of the deduc- 
tions and additions shown on that page of your justifications. 

Admiral Smrru. On page 7, as you will note, sir, this is an overall 
statement. The first item in the deductions, the reduction in person- 
nel strength of officers, and so on, is an accumulation of all the many 
areas within this appropriation which amount to this $76 million and 
relate to contemplated reduction of the strength of the N: avy 

Similarly, the next item of deductions, $15 million, on the phasing 
out of the entitlement to mustering-out pay, is a deduction because of 
the expiring nature of this particular program. For example, the 
enlisted men who have enlisted after February 1, 1955, will not be 
subject to the provisions of this law and entitled to mustering-out 
pay. No officer who is separated after just 2 weeks ago is entitled 
to mustering-out pay. That accounts for the reduction. 

Mr. Manon. All right, the additions. 

Admiral Smirn. The additions are all accumulations from the 

rarious programs throughout the rest of the budget, sir. There is an 
increase in the officer candidate program this year, for fiscal year 1959 
over 1958. In order to achieve the overall reduction of personnel in 
the Navy in 1958, we took a significant reduction in the input of officer 

candidates, and that accounts for that increase. 

In 1959 we should have the first full year of implementation of the 
substandard housing program in accordance with the law which was 
passed by the Congress in August of last year. 

The increase of incentive- pay entitlement accounts for some new 


experimental programs, particularly in the field of aviation and 
flight testing. 





: 
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The increase due to promotion attrition is an increase in the sever- 
ance pay and larger numbers of people during that period of time. 

Mr. Maron. Do you mean by “increase due to promotion attrition” 
the failure of people to meet necessary requirements for promotion 
and their separation from the service ¢ 

Admiral Smira. Numbers and their separation pay in fiscal year 
1959 will amount to more than we experienced in 1958. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Admiral Smirn. Increased costs due to losses of personnel ac- 
counts for the unused leave and separation pay and travel of office 
personnel. 

The next item, “Increased costs due to increased personnel gains,” 
is due to clothing and initial travel of personnel which will account 
for more in 1959 than in 1958, 

The increase of MSTS rate: Our latest rates received October 1, 
1957, will be applicable to the rest of this year and to 1959, and it 
shows an increased cost of $377,000 over the previous year. 

Increase in the number of Laie insurance premiume paid. 
This is just an experience extension, sir. We find an increasing num- 
ber of our people are taking advantage of that mortgage insurance. 


MORTGAGE INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Tell me a little about the mortgage insurance pro- 
gram. How does it operate? 

Admiral Smrrn. Military personnel may purchase homes, and the 
maximum amount that may be guaranteed is $17,100 for the per- 
sonnel. The mortgage insurance premiums are fixed by the Com- 
missioner of the Federal Housing Administration, and they are auth- 
orized to be paid from this appropriation for persons eligible for 
mortgage insurance. The maximum ratio of the loan to value may 
not exceed in any event 95 percent of the appraised value of the 
property. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Approximately how many people are accommodated 
by this mortgage insurance program in the Navy? How many do 
you estimate will be accommodated by this program in 1959? 

Admiral Smirn. I have a figure here for 1957. The figures are 
7,842 mortgages in 1957, $879,000 in the current fiscal year, and pre- 
dicted $976,000 j in 1959, 

Mr. Manon. Those are dollars. In terms of mortgages, approxi- 
mately how much would there be? 

Admiral Smrru. The number anticipated for 1959 are 10,215, and 
the number estimated for 1958 are 9,200 

Mr. Manon. Would that apply principally to officers or enlisted 
men, or both ? 

Admiral Smrru. Both. 

Mr. Manon. Generally which avail themselves of this privilege to 
the greater extent? 

Admiral Smirn. It is mostly officers, sir, but it is open to both. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question on that subject, Mr. Chairman, 
if you are passing to another subject. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 
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Mr. Forp. Last year in the Army hearings, we got into the matter 
primarily for the same reason that you have indicated. I think they 
put in the record of the Army hearings a historical picture showing 
how many houses had been built or mortgages made in each of the 
fiscal years. ‘The question arose primarily because we wondered 
whether or not the purchase of such houses by personnel had been 
reflected in the need or the demand for military housing that the 
Jongress paid for out of one fund or another. 

The Army indicated they had made reductions in their need be- 
cause of this program. How about the Navy? 

Admiral Smirn. I could not state of my knowledge at this mo- 
ment, sir, whether it has had an influence or not. I would be glad 
to investigate that and supply a statement for the record, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The purpose of the program was what? It was to help 
meet that need, was it not? 

General Moore. Could I make a statement off the record ? 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Let us get on the record. You have heard the ques- 
tion which was raised off the record by Mr. Thomas. Let the man 
who knows the most about it tell us about it. 

Commander Tatu. I am Lieutenant Commander Tall, Bureau of 

ival Personnel. 

The program provides that an in-service person who moves around 
and does not establish credit very easily may be given similar rights 
as a GI gets under the Veterans’ Administration regulation. T here 
are certain advantages to the program. 

One, because the FHA can insure up to 95 percent of the loan, 
the man then is required to pay only 5 casein down, which is dif- 
ferent than under regular FHA regulations where he might have 
to pay as much as 10 percent down. So he saves initially on the 
downpayment. 

In addition, under this law the rate of interest which can be legally 
charged equals 514 percent as compared to the GI of around 41% 
percent and regula ar FHA somewhere around 534 to 6. The % per- 
cent is actually mortgage insurance premiums that are paid the FHA 
for insuring that mortgage. The FHA insures the mortgage. The 
Navy does not. But the Navy pays the insurance premium which 
the man would have to pay if he was not under this ey “Sa As 
long as that man is in the service and owns the house, the Navy will 
continue to pay that insurance premium of 1% percent. That is the 
only part which comes out of our appropriation. 

If the man sells the house to, say a non-Navy man, the person who 
buys the house picks up that additional insurance premium, one-half 
of 1 percent, and the Navy stops paying it. If the man goes out of the 


Service, the same thing happens. He will then pick up that one-half 


of 1 percent. 

In fiscal 1957 we had no accounts which defaulted. We have to 
pay a penalty to the FHA when the mortgage is paid up in advance 
due to resale. We have paid as much as $5,000 on 38 prepayments in 
fisca] 1957. 

Mr. Forp. Thirty-eight out of how many? 

Commander Tarx. Out of the 7.800 that we had during fiseal 1957. 

The rate of repayment has been very good. We allow them to have 
up to $17,100 of the insured value. Itcan be higher. In other words, 
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$17,950 or $18,000 would still permit a 5-percent downpayment and a 
value of $17,100 insured. That is what we pay our premium on, the 
one-half percent. 

We have seen that mostly officers seem to buy these houses, but that 
is not because enlisted men are restricted. Any enlisted man or officer 
who is on active duty and has need for housing can request of his 
commanding officer a certificate of eligibility. Then he negotiates 
directly for himself for the house. This certificate of eligibility is 
sent by the FHA to the loan company which is to grant the loan. The 
FHA will approve the loan on their own criteria of the man’s income 
and his credit rating, and so forth, knowing, however, that the Navy 
will pay the one-half-percent insurance premium. 

Mr. Manon. That is an excellent statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I inquire. How much does this one-half percent 
cost the Navy ? 

Commander Tatu. We have estimates of $879,000 in 1958 and 
$976,000 in 1959. 

Mr. Scrtvner. That is substantially a million dollars. 

Commander Tatu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where does Navy get $1 million worth of good out 
of it? 

Commander Tatu. We believe that we have increased retention. 
With some of these GI bill benefits, for example, a man may feel that 
he will do better if he gets out of the Navy. It is a benefit for getting 
out of the Navy which, while he is in the Navy, he cannot. enjoy. 
Therefore, by giving the career Navy man the right to negotiate for 
a house on a favored basis, you might say, the same favored basis 
as the man who gets out of the Navy, we hope to have increased 
retention. 

Mr. Scrivner. You say you hope. What has the experience shown? 
How many men have stayed in the Navy because they were able to 
get this? 

Commander Tatu. We have no way of telling that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I should think you would try to find out. 

Mr. Forp. Can you tell us as of the moment how many houses have 
been bought through this program ? 

Commander Tatu. This program changes because as a man sells 
his house, we lose that house in the account. As of January we have 
paid premiums for 4,600 houses this year. It is anticipated that addi- 
tional accounts will be paid each month this year. We estimate 990 
accounts will be terminated. 

Mr. Forp. So you have had about 5,500 mortgage transactions since 
the inception of the program. 

Commander Tatu. The figures which I just gave you are only for 
fiseal 1957. The program started before 1957. 

Mr. Forp. I think it might be helpful for the record to have a 
historical picture of how the program has been going since its in- 
ception on the basis of each fiscal year. 

Admiral Smirn. We shall be glad to furnish that for the record. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


History of mortgage-insurance program . 


Certificates of eligibility Mortgage- 
iicccaigi neta 
premiums 


Fiscal year 





Approved | Terminated paid 
cect nein setae inceiaisnsiigihcemighimesatgeaadh ———$ er 
1955... 7 ; ni ‘ 206 | 6 $14, 549 
1956. mgt 5 ask - 3, 439 | 96 | 239, 109 
1957 ( (actual) - Soe aes an a | 7, 842 870 503, 941 
1958 (estimated) cae eesin Sidicibas wc adteemetce ce 9, 200 | 990 879, 000 
1959 (estimated) - . ..- deni am 10, 215 990 976, 000 





Mr. Manon. Allright. Proceed with the other items, Admiral. 


HIGHER GRADE DISTRIBUTION 


Admiral Smiru. There are two remaining items here, sir. The 
increased costs due to higher grade distribution simply means that the 
ratings of men and the officer structure has increased in grade to that 
extent over the year previous. 

Mr. Manon. Is that an indication that we are getting topheavy ? 

Admiral Smrrn. No, sir. It is an indication that the accelerated 
promotions are slowing down and that we are getting a little closer to 
the normai that we have under law. 


PROFICIENCY PAY 


The last item is “Proficiency pay.” This is a new item for this year, 
for 1959, $5,566,000. That is the estimate of the pay for a new pro- 
gram sponsored by the Secretary of Defense for the critical-skills rates 
and to provide for increased incentive for reenlistment and for the 
retention of people with critical skills who are not reenlisting at the 
moment. 

Mr. Manon. Who in the room works most closely with this program ? 

Admiral Smrru. We have been over this recently, and I believe I 
can answer any question you have. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Tell us what you are really going to do 
with it. 

Admiral Smiru. This means in the Navy particularly, sir—and, of 
course, the other services will be different in their application of it— 
under instructions from the Secretary of Defense, we apply the factors 
of shortage in the rates, the cost of the training to the rates, and the 
reenlistment experience we are having in the rate, to determine which 
of these critical-skill rates most greatly require some incentives for 
the retention of these personnel in the service so as not to lose their 
skill and their training. 

So with a rather involved formula, we have come up with a plan to 
pay these enlisted men. 

Mr. Manon. Do you do this under existing law ? 

Admiral Smrrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Have you been doing this? 
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Admiral Smiru. We have not yet commenced it. The Secretary of 
Defense is able and presently contemplates the institution of this 
program, to a more limited extent, of course, than this cost, for the 
rest of this year and with money which will be available. It does not 
amount to a great deal of money this year. 

Mr. Manon. Is this in a sense a step toward the Cordiner recom- 
mendation, a minor step toward it, probably ¢ 

Admiral Smrru. It is in accordance with the concepts adduced by 
the Cordiner study. 

Mr. Manon. And you are budgeting for these additional costs here? 

Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir. We are requesting for the year 1959 this 
sum of $5.5 million. 

Mr. Manon. How much is in the whole budget for the Navy, Ad- 
miral Beardsley, for this type of thing? Is this it? 

Admiral Brarpstey. The marines would have a small amount in 
their pay appropriation, I assume. I do not know the exact amount. 

Mr. Manon. It is not a very big item, relatively speaking. 

Admiral Brarpstey. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the average amount each person will get, and 
how many people are involved in it? 

Admiral Smiru. This would mean to us 10,000 rates available this 
fiscal year and in the next fiscal year 40,000 rates, with an average of 
19,124 receiving the pay in 1959. 

Mr. Tuomas. $50 apiece, then, or $500 ? 

Admiral Smiru. $500 for some. The average per man per year 
would be more nearly $290. 

Mr. Tuomas. A $25-a-month increase in pay for 19,000 people. 

Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think that would have an appreciable effect on 
the people who are directly involved ? 

Admiral Smiru. We are quite sure of it, sir. The Secretary of the 
Navy has already promulgated a plan to the fleet, and such reaction 
as we have had has been quite interesting. 

Mr. Manon. Has it had a depressing or demoralizing effect on those 
who will not be included in this program ¢ 

Admiral Smrrn. I don’t think that would come about, for this rea- 
son, sir: We apply our plan so proficiency pay for any person is a 
possibility. Of course, the great bulk, the great percentage of the 
advancements, will be given in the critical rates. There is a possi- 
bility, however, for every petty officer to achieve a proficiency advance- 
ment if he is able. 

Mr. Manon. Insert in the record the language of section 407, Pub- 
lic Law 241, 85th Congress, and the regulations approved by the 
President concerning this section. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Excerpt From Pustic Law 85-241 


Sec. 407. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, members of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service, with dependents, may occupy on a rental 
basis, without loss of basic allowance for quarters, inadequate quarters under 
the jurisdiction of any of the uniformed services, notwithstanding that such 
quarters may have been constructed or converted for assignment as public quar- 
ters. The net difference between the basic allowance for quarters and the fair 
rental value of such quarters shall be paid from otherwise available appro- 
priations. 
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(b) The provisions of this section shall be administered under regulations 
approved by the President. 


(c) The Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force for the respective mili- 
tary departments, the Secretary of the Treasury for the Coast Guard when the 
Coast Guard is operating as a sevice in the Treasury Department, the Secretary 
of Commerce for the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for the Public Health Service (hereafter referred to as 
the “Secretaries”), are each authorized, subject to standards established pursu- 


ant to (b) above, to designate as rental housing such housing as he may deter- 
mine to be inadequate as public quarters. 

(d) The Secretaries are each further authorized, subject to standards estab- 
lished pursuant to subsection (b) above, to lease inadequate housing to personnel 
of any of the mentioned services for occupancy by them and their dependents. 
The housing facilities leased, as herein provided, shall not be required to have 
been constructed with funds derived from appropriations specifically made for 


the purpose of the construction of rental housing for personnel of the services 
mentioned. 


(e) All housing units determined pursuant to subsection (c) of this section to 
be inadequate shall, prior to July 1, 1960, either be altered or improved so as to 
qualify as public quarters, or be demolished or otherwise disposed of. 

(f) This section shall have no application to any housing financed with mort- 
gages insured under the provisions of title VIII of the National Housing Act as 
in effect prior to the enactment of the Housing Amendments of 1955. 


SUBSTANDARD HOUSING 


Mr. Manon. What is the basis for your estimate in the substandard 
housing category, Admiral ? 

Admiral Smrru. The basis actually is the estimate provided us by 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks through the office of the Comptroller 
of the Navy. 


Mr. Maton. What are the plans of the Navy to further eliminate 
substandard housing ? 

Admiral Surru. Under law, sir, any substandard housing we take 
into this account must be by July 1, 1960, either brought up to stand- 
ards acceptable as public quarters , or demolished or otherwise dis- 


posed of. 


TRAINING OF MIDSHIPMEN 


Mr. Manon. Why do you plan a cutback in the training of mid- 
shipmen ? 

Admiral Smirn. We do not plan a cutback in midshipmen, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I was under the impression that you provided for it. 

Admiral Smrru. There may be fluctuations, Mr. Chairman, but we 
plan no reduction of the midshipman capacity. 

Mr. Manon. Will you amplify that for the record ? 

Admiral Surru. Yes, sir. 


(Amplification of this subject is cOntained in testimony on pp. 164 
and 219.) 


INCREASE IN OFFICER CANDIDATES 


Mr. Manion. What is the reason for the increase in the number of 
officer candidates ? 

Admiral Suiru. We are increasing this year the number of officer 
candidates over 1958, as I previously explained, sir, because in 1958 
we took a considerable portion of our reduction of the total Navy 
strength in this area. This year, 1959, there will be less reduction, and 
we will end with an increase in the officer candidate area over 1958. 
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FOOD COSTS 


Mr. Manon. On page 22, under subsistence in kind, you show the 
ae daily cost per man fed. The data for fiscal 1958 are from 
3 to 12 cents higher than that proposed in last year’s budget. What 
is the explanation of that? 
Admiral Smirn. May I ask Captain Peckham to answer that. 
Captain PeckHam. Mr. Chairman, the increase in the cost of the 
ration is due to increased food costs and increases in consumption of 
milk. 
Mr. Manon. What is the milk consumption ¢ 
Captain Pecxuam. I have the figure, sir. The consumption of milk 
during the first quarter of 1958 in the United States was 32 ounces; 
outside the United States, 25 ounces; afloat, 19 ounces. 
Mr. Manon. That is how often? 
Captain Pecknam. In the first quarter of 1958. That is per man 
per ration. 
Mr. Manon. Not per di ay, but per r ation ? 
Captain Peckuam. Per day. The ration is based on the day. 
( Off the record. ) 


MSTS, MATS, AND OTHER AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Manon. How firm are the MSTS rates used in these computa- 
tion ? 

\dmiral Smrru. They were firm as of October 1957, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is your policy with respect to using MSTS as 
compared to commercial sea transportation ¢ 

Admiral Smrru. We use MSTS to the exten available, sir, and 
may only use commercial transportation if we are able to certify that 
the MSTS was not available. 

Mr. Manion. Do you deal rigidly on that basis ? 

Admiral Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is the basis for the use of commercial air? 

Admiral Smirn. Similarly, sir, if MATS transportation is avail- 
able, we use MATS. 

Mr. Manion. What is the volume, in dollars or otherwise of your 
commercial air use ? 

Admiral Smirxu. May I ask Captain Claggett to answer that. 

Captain Craceerr. I am Captain Claggett, Director of the Person- 
nel Transportation Division of the Bureau of Personnel. 

So far this year we have spent about $114 million for charter air. 
As far as ticketed air, which is mainly TAD and comes out of a dif- 
ferent appropriation, I do not have any figures on that, but I will 
be glad to provide them if you desire. 

a Manon. Your principal utilization is in the field of charter air? 

Captain Ciaccerr. That 1s our principal utilization for permanent 
change of station moves. 

Mr. Manon. Give usa note about the other for the record. 

Captain CLaceetr. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Commercial air travel used during Ist half of fiscal year 1958 
I inochi csrmecetepasctaech adn ag nd wets ocean aa rab dn = cece $1, 202, 533 
TIN TU ica sic schnell aetna aches angi teenie . *6, 367, 687 


1This includes both PCS movements and temporary duty movements. PCS moves only 
are paid under this appropriation. 


Mr. Manon. You state that you are using commercial charter rates 
in lieu of MATS. When will MATS rates be set? 

Captain Cracererr. They are supposed to come out the Ist of 
March. 

Mr. Manton. Do you anticipate any change / 

Captain Ciageetr. We have not had any indication of a change, 
sir. 

Mr. Armstrone. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have Admiral 
Beardsley speak to the MSTS and MATS problem in further answer 
to your question, please. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, Admiral. 

Admiral Brarpstey. As far as MSTS is concerned, we prepare a 
budget for the year based on the estimates of the load of passengers 
in this case or cargoes. After this budget is reviewed by ourselves 
and by the Department of Defense, we s send out a rate structure for 
all these products and personnel. That becomes the approved rate 
structure. 

If throughout the year there is an indication that they are making 
a lot of money at that rate or, vice versa, losing a lot of money be 
cause of some uncertainty, some change, those rates may be changed. 
We would like to make them up and keep them for about a year, but 
they do change from time to time. We do not want to make mone) 
or lose a lot of money in the industrial fund. 

The answer here is essentially true, that they are as firm as we 
know them under current pricing. 

As far as the MATS rates, those will probably be out in the spring 
but I would question those rates until we have actually had about 
a year of operation under our belt and know what they will be. That 
is no reflection on the Air Force. It will just work out that way. 

Mr. Manon. General Moore, will you furnish us with the MATS 

rates when they become available, and see how they compare with the 
budget estimate for us. 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

(The Department of Defense advises as follows :) 

The first rate schedule applicable to MATS is expected to be completed about 


April 1, 1958. As soon as it is available data will be furnished the committee 
as requested. 


PERSONNEL DEVOTING FULL TIME TO NAVAL RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Insert in the record page 70 of the justifications. 
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(The page referred to follows:) 


PERSONNEL DEVOTING Fut TIME TO THE NAVAL RESERVE PROGRAM 


This group is composed of 1,658 officers and 13,314 men in the TAR program 
billets (training and administration of the Naval Reserve) plus 418 officers and 
5,295 men in Regular Navy billets whose full time is devoted in support of the 
Naval Reserve program. 


Officers: Number 
Beer eGmiral (appar Wait) s oli okie Lee fae 3 
Rear admiral (lower half) ~~ __- ‘ob in a shail ean aghebisids is clea diecpctien ch sxe el 2 
Captain eek irccairt tales Senin Sa tetcnceesa oreneneoeetiamhanesienee 85 
Commander __~_- cia a a Naa a Ua 303 
Teens COURRANOOT 2a a ee SS ee 889 
8 rk 8 i SS a ee ee 531 
Lieutenant (jg) -------- cee lanl ba cache iecaaeecadagieleae ee ak asa 170 
Ensign —.____ ica the cai aint allecainte con sl Ns pice atthes estas iodine neeenas eii 55 
Warrant officer___ eh aceesiceih setae eed tei cacca at dicalarama i cia kad a nageceeaocen 3 

Total —- 5a insist i <i cop ania i Tata aad as ih ial ig EE SI 2, O76 

Enlisted personnel : 

Pay grade: 

E-7 —- ‘ siorauagsaptapeabsarnde ashes gibt. wherein ‘lle telesales 2, 812 
a pe a ee de ce ih i 4, 663 
E-5 ce si <dhlaccoa Tahoe lntaechcek talaga Rath a iaiiaied iota ana pccieis 5, 064 
E-4 —- eel scsi aa of seuthes 3, 946 
E-3 —- raul c a re ge ee sedeoes 1, 475 
K-2 __. i cit hich ce hepa a iiss hala nian jdtcteaita si scat Sabah eee 649 

CRON he easink 3 coesiahits ctornaasia a scig: ares an pater mimian sd acd on to oceans Hie ciside aa kee ee 18, 609 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES DATA 


Mr. Manon. Will you bring up to date and insert tables in the 
record similar to those appearing on the following pages of fiscal 
1958 hearings : 320, 321, 333, 337, 344, 350, and 351. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Overhead versus trainee ratio in fiscal years 1955-59 








Training Ratio over- 

Fiscal year load | Overhead head to 

students 
1955. vilssnajasmosoineeds | 245, 521 | 87, 755 | 1:2.8 
1956_- ‘ a a a 243, 797 | 77, 075 | 1:3.2 
1957 patinaeséumanee 234, 538 78, 963 | 1:3.0 
1958 ‘ ln sitianplavialininne staat 216, 034 | 88, 402 | 1:2.4 
1959 - pe aes Secon a rr 217, 200 | 86, 352 | 1:2.5 


Note.—The fiscal year 1955 through 1959 figures in the training load contain general, fleets, medical, and 
air trainees plus Naval Reserve personne] in pay units for training. The overhead personnel include Navy 
military personnel, civilians, and military personnel of other services. 


Number of medical and dental officers per thousand personnel 





Fiscal | June 30, Fiscal | June 30, 
year 1958; 1958 year 1959 1959 
average | average 
Selahinsesetleaiahei a Be cee Kae ——| endl 7 
Medical Corps._...-.---- | 2 3.38; 3.80] 3. 58 
Dental Corps. --- 2.11 2. 04 2. 00 2.05 
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The following data is submitted concerning the number of military personnel 
authorized for commissary store activities as of December 31, 1957 : 


(a) Officer, pay grade: 


I nn ce eM iN ee Le EPoSa e 1 
O-4. scisn cs ns Ssitiss c ie ake ta De in tec RN to a RO ae cg 11 
Fei sich nina ca gt Mc les eter Nae, te Naas Se Da es aE 24 
PI ns sce ccndase aed de ee ee Dioner er 11 
i Ds ee ee ee 1 
wo sp icc ikl Narcissists a i 38 

TOtCRl CW0Or <n ces  eeee  ee eee  eeee 86 


(b) Enlisted, pay grade: 
E-7 














Sos asttSitsi hiss csc baie ealcorcansaplesenties eateleieatnae a tatill Fach aca aaieatiee adie eecmacctieend. a 
Maasai events enc scilip eaahitga ide atc reas tiansplagie he ecu dima same cla 197 
_. ae wi aga aa cp i ee 404 
NO peice nis cireiedicgiemstics niga acinderneeceae eekican “h hepeasiaceatnsha te cai I Mi ee Es 255 
NT is esis sa cnicegcka nic cpp Bla Sn acy itn aoa eae ea 499 
Ace),  CRNGOG. 6 a6 Since ci dmticcnacdbenbhbweccee wesw aes eee 
a nn NOI 1. cect isinicapem ts clita seeapndaalpdien as Mieaiasaiechtcaeies pads aie iaad aide cee aia 86 
RIN i cinicsccinn essence a Maal acca ecnceaa plinclg a A iatiaa te iain 1, 526 
1, 612 
(d@) Commissary store, Newport: - 
DO RCORAUC PEF BIGGS Rook de ha ca een 1 
ORGS GOR iin i. Ra amend Seadoo bien 1 
OU UO cic asa ee ae ee ca itn ain hee a ca 4 
ist E-6 irercaie arcana <epeaaiaoeaeca mide clipes Asa hcdaia act catty Semen teal cdi 4 
FN OG cid mciharivicssnsce winavi apa nengnmnatiaca cain pation son ce niiatndtniadn Bde s 
BN I Sic cp nasa aie eRe eee ante adc aia eg es Ee 10 
PI RB eh sete iin cn i aoc Ph a ara lee cs ds ae ooh osiieasen cpio ee cosa 14 
BRD TEE circ tininciestck ve vrs ca alg Te oat ce coca ae la terete Ee Sas 2 


Total, personnel 
Captions (b) and (c) include 127 Navy enlisted billets authorized in Army and 
Air Force commissary stores. 


Ration costs broken down as to raw-food costs, transportation, and loss, and addition 
for butter 


Ashore 


United | Overseas Afloat 
States | | 
} 
ms co o | on ; F , 3 
Fiscal year 1957 (actual cost | | 
Raw-food cost ‘ ; om $1. 0108 $1, 0921 $1, 0968 
Addition for butter. | . 0362 . 0362 . 0362 
Transportation and loss- . 0262 . 0284 . 0284 
Total_- Sam cL 07 732 a 4. 1567 1. 1614 
Fiscal year 1958 (based on 3 months’ experience): te | * 
Raw-food cost Sy i mnt 1, 0190 1. 0627 | 1. 1081 
Addition for butter. . 0359 . 0359 | . 0359 
Transportation and loss | . 0363 . 0379 . 0394 
a 1.0912 | 1. 1365 1. 1834 
Fiscal year 1959 budget rates: | fe l | a. 
Raw-food cost - i 1. 0304 | 1. 0885 | 1. 1079 
Addition for butter 0359 | . 0359 0359 
Transportation and loss | - 0337 | . 0356 - 0362 
Total__- . _ Wi Rian 1. 1000 1. 1600 1. 1800 
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Comparison of officer permanent change of station moves for 1st 6 months of fiscal 
years 1957 and 1958 














ist 6 months | Ist 6 months 
fiscal year fiscal year Difference 
1957 1958 

ET cles aresiihadctin anid csdikoibstnwe iw ennetbeiiadiminaieaae be amie. 2, 800 3, 240 +440 
0 ee ew | . wal 2, 692 3, 476 +784 
ED Cn cias tiiniaiiincme athe eiprns gnats eteialahig iachaas | 2, 875 3, 051 +176 
OO GNO.. dowcaccocesnceuss bik~eniachininnh debate —— 2, 460 ‘ +460 
SEE SONU, dan Gideon cusutibddabesnadeuaiwes siuinerioaungieip 2, 704 | , 67: —31 
EE ONE age cin niindcdetodatn ode buctulnsddatiaideicaieee 307 339 | +32 
Medica! examination __--..-- nileapiane ee onesie’ 0 | 2 +2 
Ist duty (U. 8. Navy). ake aecdmndmieads E ‘ eal 350 | 579 | 


SN CPUNDED US, 1s ENMU Pic.c.ccceceeusssoualeacewdnnuss sal 1 | : | 
Retirement : saindeetite is emucubaadacginic’ 772 | 1, 387 | 
Retirer ent continue duty (U.S. Navy) | 1 | 

Discharge/termination of appointment__..............___- acl 195 | 266 
Resignation bam : 244 | 182 








Recall (U. S. Naval Reserve) Ist duty (U. 8. Naval Reserve) | 5, 241 | 2, 458 , : 
Release and resignation (U.S. Naval Reserve) ._........ 4,160 | 5, 091 +931 
pr en 

BOON otiitcwdinins -godsdincindinagsibnations 24, 802 25, 667 | +865 





Note.—In the Ist half of fiscal vear 1957, 1,372 of the above orders were canceled prior to the move and in 


the ist half of fiscal year 1958, 2,036 were canceled. This would produce a reduction in the various above- 
listed categories and totals. 


Comparison of enlisted permanent change of station moves for the periods July to 
December 1956 and January to June 1957 


July to Difference, 
December January to | increase (+), 

1956 June 1957 | or 
decrease (—) 





Manning. 


Training and procurement... 
Human requirements ! 
Separation _- 
Administrative. _. 


Total__. , pues 


sai nied ithe 81, 203 


76, 619 
18, 040 
67, 631 
2, 990 


246, 483 


90, 723 | 


60, 850 


21, 083 | 


48, 712 
2, 613 





223, 981 


+9, 520 
—15, 769 
+3, 043 
—18, 919 


—377 


—22, 502 


1! Morale humanitarian reenlistment incentive. 


Military Air Transport Service 


Spaces re- Spaces allo- | Percent allo- 


quired cated | cated 
Northern Europe and Mediterranean area: | 
July 1957 1, 005 958 | 95.3 
August 1957-_. ; ; 1, 095 SHS 79. 2 
September 1957 ; 1, 018 882 | 86. 6 
October 1957 1, 093 1, 040 | 95.1 
November 1957 1, 078 789 73.1 
December 1957_. 5 1, 009 975 06.6 
January 1958_- 1, 383 1, 257 90.8 
Pacific Ocean area and Far East area: 
July 1957 5, 237 88.3 
August 1957 4, 138 64.5 
September 1957 3, 574 (4.1 
October 1957 2,118 39.7 
November 1957 4.433 82.0 
December 1957 4,197 81.6 
January 1958. 3, 322 77.7 





| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
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Comparison of budget and current experience rates for movements, permanent change 

















of station 
1958 as 1958 column Estimate 
passed by of 1959 as of 
Congress budget Dec. 31, 1957 
: ss 
Land travel: 
Officers: 
i a il ae ec $185. 34 $189. 12 $184. 85 
Between duty stations. -_- ‘ wide 112. 43 136. 24 150. 62 
SONIC IIR I se oo na emi aaneinen 112. 43 136, 24 150. 62 
IEE CUNUNE a cacdnapwne<dademebeosonensennont 92. 15 96. 34 100. 32 
Officer dependents and household effects: 
Travel of dependents. - - -- . 133. 88 162. 59 169. 76 
Packing, crating, and tr: ansport: ation of household 
effects __ diab Gieadran 270. 31 322. 08 316. 54 
Nonte mpor: airy storage ‘of house shold effec ts__ ae 153. 30 153. 30 153. 30 
Enlisted personnel: 
Ag ots 2. peabedadusabeok 48. 63 54.95 | 56. 31 
EO PSE DUNNO. setiiainncsacesqunbsebeeboinwetins 44. 56 50. 72 52. 00 
OCT IE GUARD 5 5. «kn nc nce nsweccnnsenesnswebia 70. 43 83. 04 85. 23 
To and from overseas..............----- sebiahs kdiibinteic 70. 43 83. 04 85. 23 
Separation trs avel j cewe 77. 82 80. 00 78. 76 
Enlisted personne! depende nts and household effects: 
Travel of dependents : 118. 11 161. 92 165. 29 
Packing, crating, and tr ansportation of household 
a a a ben 223. 37 277.17 269. 66 
Nonte smpore ary storage of household effects......---- 153. 30 153. 30 153. 30 
Midshipmen: 
Initial travel_- acest ccadeeaal 60. 00 46. 95 46. 95 
po ee ee ee ee ee 18. 58 20. 33 9. 79 
| Re ae ae ee 60. 00 46. 95 46. 95 
Aviation cadets: 
Initial travel. Ccaee at ee ele ae adanitic _| 70. 00 63. 16 63. 13 
Between duty stations......... ......<.......+<- ; — 56. 83 59. 28 54. 95 
RII Se 02. as cacsn/anaihan Ruasninbinws mamuinceaee 70. 00 63. 16 63. 13 
Officer candidates: 
Initial travel_._-_-- kate draiaicaead Gaiiaccm aan eaten 60. 00 63. 16 | 65. 46 
RI Rg rackecdndabguedcthask aa ateemannes 60. 00 63. 16 65. 46 
Aviation officer candidates: 
SS eee eee eee 70. 00 63. 16 63. 00 
Separation travel nia pa 70. 00 63. 16 63. 00 
Travel to and from overseas: 
Officers: 
I TOE cece ces eens cevidkentiicnntee 160. 43 212. 98 209. 79 
MATS... See es 5a en aa eee 5 Mia digtassieacienn trace 210. 67 = 
ORRIN 8 ise aa, os ccccsesguednuuenbaocae ae 210. 67 327. 81 
Officer dependents: 
rn NO s5 cc loss e hinesesaneaennnaeeee | 161. 21 209. 02 200. 78 
MATS... ee oe a a ee oe eee nes 210. 67 }.-.- «adi 
ae scans no isle casdlaaiatt nt taadtidied sa 210. 67 461. 80 
Officer household effects a 96. 82 126. 20 119. 27 
Officer privately owned automobiles, MSTS 7 213. 92 237.72 232. 67 
Enlisted personnel: 
MSTS: 
a a cre itis aig decease ee emee 148. 36 194. 39 210. 01 
Troop - - 42. 54 77.17 84. 67 
MATS_-_. catenin ci pice neagaanee SOO tas. a 
Ce OD. en. . oc nc wecukvns cidade cus auemsh aauaeaonands 210. 67 272. 33 
Enlisted personnel de pendents: | 
MSTS, cabin- Nella 2 circ es upntiaicionia teenie einen 153. 35 198. 58 194. 84 
M ATS. Rei ol  aeee iiddads ania iemmiaieiaebedddabishaunell 210. G7 j...-«< snail 
Commercial air i ae tidak aioe ‘ 210. 67 316. 48 
Enlisted personnel household effects, MSTS 71.37 104. 67 101. 64 
Enlisted personnel privately owned, automobiles, MSTS- 208. 70 236. 14 | 231. 22 


Mr. Manon. Any questions ? 
Mr. Scrivner. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
(Off the record. ) 


TRAINING OF MIDSHIPMAN 


Mr. Manon. With further reference to the number of midship- 
men, I would like Mr. Sanders, a member of the staff, to make a little 
statement. 

Mr. Sanpers. There will be 168 less midshipmen in 1959 than you 
had in 1958, according to your data on page 56 of the justifications. 
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Admiral Smirn. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. There are a few 
less in 1959, but it is not as a result of any planned reduction. This 
happens to be a vagary in the numbers of those who fail during the 
course of the 4 years. 

Mr. Manon. That is the answer. 


CHANGES IN STATION 


Mr. Scrivner. There are several places I think you can reduce 
change-in-station travel and have better retention of service than by 
all your greenback palliatives you might want to apply. Quite 
often it seems to be part of your career advancement, as you call it, 
for rounding out the experience factor. You get an officer up to a 
certain point and then, because of perhaps tradition, maybe something 
else, when he has been in that assignment 30, 60, 90 days, some other 
vacancy comes along and he is immediately transferred. I see your 
changes published in all of your books, magazines, and papers. 

Then of course when he is changed, somebody else has to come in 
and take his place. When that man leaves, somebody takes his place. 
When you make one change you may have 10, 12, 17, 25 changes follow- 
ing in its wake. As a matter of fact, some of those changes could 
be obviated if you would break down some of your old traditions 
and realize how all of these changes are affecting the service. 

Perhaps this man down here, instead of being the 15th move, might 
very well be the first and save 14 moves. Plus the fact that when 
some of the higher officers move—and I can understand the very hu- 
man reasons behind it—they request that junior members of their 
staff also be transferred to their new assignment with them. Of 
course, the older officers are more mature, perhaps their families are 
all grown, the children are all through school, married, and now these 
officers are looking forward to grandchildren, but that is not true of 
the younger officers. They have to pick up the wife and the young- 
sters and the dog and move again. Sometimes they have been in one 
place only a fairly short time, too. 

We hear a lot of talk about what is necessary to be done to retain 
men in the service, I have not yet been impressed by any 1 of the 3 
services in their efforts actually to reduce changes in station. It is 
an old, old story which we have been talking about ever since I can 
remember. 

Admiral Smirn. Mr. Scrivner, I can assure you, sir, that the fleet 
commanders are saying very much the same things to me now, and 
I have to explain to them that our greatest problem is just this ques- 
tion of the procurement, initial training and the separation. With 
any perceptible increase in improvement in retention of our people, 
we surely will have the capability of stabilizing. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you did not change them around so much, you 
would have better retention, too. Automatically it would eliminate 
part of it. 

Admiral Smrrn. It is a question of cause and effect, I think, sir. 
I may say, Mr. Scrivner, that this is very important to me and very 
important to the whole Navy. This factor of lack of stability is the 
area of greatest complaint. : 

Mr. Scrivner. This does not relate to the Navy, but I recall just 
last fall when General LeMay left command of SAC and went up to 
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Assistant Chief of Staff, that called for 247 officer moves, just chang- 
ing oneman. Any thing which results in that is ridiculous. I cannot 
show you that many when some admiral has been moved, but I bet 
I could if I checked your reports sometime and saw what happens. 

After you leave the Bureau of Personnel, for instance, and someone 
takes your place, then just go down the line and see how many officers 
are changed as a result of that move. 

Admiral Smrru. I can speak for myself, sir. I, myself, recently 

came from duty at Norfolk. No other change has been made. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Somebody took your place at Norfolk and somebody 
took that man’s place somewhere else and somebody took that man’s 
place at the other point so it charts a chain of moves. 

Mr. Manon. You agree you did make a lot of changes even when 
you moved. 

Admiral Smrrn. I thought Mr. Scrivner spoke of people taken with 
the officer who moves. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Not in your case but I can pick out some cases where 
that happened, where so and so moved to a certain place and within 
30 or 60 days he sends in a request that a captain, commander, or a 
lieutenant be transferred to his new assignment. 

What are you doing to stop that ? 

Admiral Smrri. We do have control of that in our Bureau, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You deny the request ? 

Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir. 


MISDIRECTED TRAVEL 


Mr. Manon. In connection with Mr. Scrivner’s questions, Mr. 
a a member of the staff, has directed to my attention a report 
to the House Committee on Appropriations by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, part II, Department of Defense, with 
reference to significant findings, from which I would like to read a 
couple of paragraphs. 

Page 20: 


Misdirected travel. Many military personnel of the Navy, upon a permanent 
change of station, are being misdirected and are required to perform additional 
travel in order to report to their new duty stations. This condition appears to 
be particularly prevalent in connection with transfers from a continental shore 
establishment to duty aboard a vessel. 

Generally the misdirected travel apparently occurs because the order issuing 
authorities transfer members to vessels without knowledge of the ships’ sched- 
uled movements. As a result a member reporting for duty at the port desig- 
nated in his orders may find that the vessel is at another port thus requiring 
further travel. 

Substantial losses to the Government in excess travel costs have resulted from 
the misdirection of travel. Moreover, a significant loss of manpower to the 
Navy could be avoided by properly directing the travelers to their new duty 
stations. 

We recently reported this matter to the Deputy Comptroller of the Navy 
and recommended that personnel requisitions from fleet commanders include 
the scheduled movements of the vessels. We understand this matter now 
is receiving consideration by the Department. 


I think this is very pertinent to Mr. Scrivner’s inquiry. Have 
you heard this before? 

Admiral Sarrn. I have read it, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How do you evaluate it? 
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Admiral Smrru. There did unfortunately exist just such cireum- 
stances as the Comptroller General reported. To remedy this sit- 
uation the Chief of Naval Personnel on October 5, 1957, issued a 
notice directing all order-writing activities to take greater care in 
routing their personnel to sea duty, insuring up-to- date employment 
schedule to be used in determining the location of the vessel con- 
cerned, and this notice further directed that all commanding officers 
of ships with personnel en route notify them of the changes in 
schedule so that it would affect their reporting locale. 

It is believed this will serve to eliminate markedly any orders to 
ports where the a is not. 

Mr. Manon. The Navy is an old establishment and it is supposed 
to be very efficient. Why is it we are just now getting around to 
this sort of thing ? 

Admiral Suirn. I think we have not particularly a bad record. 
Unfortunately these things have occurred but we will always have 
the problem of an emergency movement of a ship too late for the 
communication to be passed from the ship to the manen route. It will 
always exist to some small degree. Our hope is to reduce it to an 
absolute minimum. 

Mr. Manon. Have you had an occasion to see this report from 
the Comptroller General, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Armstrone. I am aware that the report has been received in 
our office. I am aware that it is under study both in our office and 
in the Bureau of Personnel, but I have not read the report because 
at the time I read it I expect to receive a discussion of the subject 
from Admiral Cooper, the Deputy Comptroller, and from some mem- 
ber of Admiral Smith’s staff. 


EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Scrivner. Now to another situation, Admirai. We have been 
hearing now about how you are pushed for men with the Navy being 
cut, but you are not pushed so badly that you cannot go into what we 
see to be an overstretched program of education. Asa matter of fact, 
there is some question in my mind as to the authority which you have 
to do some of the things which have been done. 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM 


On page 8 you set out as part of your training program some of the 
things which you are doing. I note that here recently the Navy was 
setting a trail blazing program to get civilian scientists and engineers 
by picking out 500 outst: anding high school seniors and sending them 
to colleges and universities where. they will combine their academic 
work and during the summer do work for the Navy. 

What is your legisl: itive authority for a program like that? 

Admiral Smiru. Mr. Scrivner, if I can describe a little more com- 
letely the plan which the Secretary of the Navy did announce last 
Yovember, on which we have not worked out a program. I have spoken 

on this but we do not have funds in the 1959 estimate. This program 
for 200 young men would amount to about $400,000 in 1959. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is an enlisted personnel program. I am re- 
ferring to the 500 top graduates, high school seniors, and they are not 
in the service. They are to be sent “to colleges and universities where 
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they will combine academic work and do part-time work for the Navy 
and get bachelor’s degrees in their field of specialization. 

It is claimed to be at comparative small cost to the Government but 
if you send 500 youngsters to school for 4 years it is bound to cost 
something. 

This was an article by Joseph Young, in the Sunday Star of 
January 19. 

Admiral Brarpstey. May I suggest something here? I think this 
has to do with summer-work programs. Might I make an insert on 
that in the record ? 

Mr. Scrivner. This one says they will divide their time 6 months in 
school and 6 months with the Navy. 

Admiral Brarpstey. I don’t think the Navy pays for their tuition 
but pays them only when they work for the Navy. 

Mr. Scrivner. I don’t know what the program is. This was after 
the Soviet satellite went up when everybody got “education happy”. 

Mr. Armstrona. Mr. Scrivner, your question on the legal authority 
we would like to answer on the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

Mr. Armstrone. As you are aware, I am a freshman member of the 
Navy Department but I recall we had a similar program at the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission for personnel, and I am reasonably 
sure there is a statute on it. 

(The following additional information was submitted :) 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR STUDENTS IN ENGINEERING AND SCIENCE 


The program referred to is sponsored by the material bureaus (primarily the 
Bureau of Ships), under the guidance of the Department of Defense (DOD instruc- 
tion 1430.3 of March 1, 1957). The authority for this program is considered to be 
603, Public Law 85-117, which states, “Appropriations contained in this act shall 
be available for (1) instruction and training, including tuition, specifically ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the department concerned and not otherwise provided 
for, of civilian employees * * *” 

It is a 5-year academic and work program leading to a bachelor’s degree in 
engineering or science. Prospective or recent high-school graduates who rank in 
the upper one-third or one-fourth of their class are selected through naval activi- 
ties in their respective geographical areas. Students selected must have an apti- 
tude for science or engineering and are subject to civil service and college 
acceptance. 

The program curriculum includes the following: 

1. Prior to the freshman year the prospective student works 3 months for the 
Navy in grade GS-2. 

2. First year: 9 months school, 3 months work as GS-2. 

3. Second year: 6 months school, 6 months work as GS-3. 

4. Third year: 6 months school, 6 months work as GS-4. 

5. Fourth year: 6 months school, 6 months work as GS-5. 

6. Fifth year: 9 months school, 3 months work as GS-5. 

It should be explained that each GS advancement is attained by civil service 
examination and that students are only paid during the periods they are in a work 
status. Between 40 to 50 percent of the students’ tuition and fees are paid for by 
the Navy, and the student makes up the difference. Upon graduation the student 
goes to work for the Navy, and after 3 months is eligible for advancement to GS-7. 
The graduate is then obligated to work for the Navy 1 month for each month of 
academic assistance given (i. e., a total of 36 months). 


POSTGRADUATE PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Maybe there is. Let us go on to another one. 
How many officers do you have in your postgraduate educational 
force within the Navy postgraduate school and civilian educational 
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institutions? That is the paragraph at the top of page 8. If you do 
not have it insert it for the record and tell me what it costs, including 
the pay, and what assurance you have that after one of these officers 
has been financed through one of these postgraduate courses that he 
will remain in the Navy. 

Admiral Smiru. I will answer that for the record, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


POSTGRADUATE PROGRAM 


The increasing complexity of technology and systems of equipment abroad 
Navy ships have prompted a reorientation of the Navy’s program of scientific 
and engineering training. Accordingly, a board of naval officers headed by a 
flag officer investigated, over a period of several months, the Navy’s need for 
scientific and engineering qualified naval officers. This Board ascertained that 
new requirements dictated a reoriented objective and an increased program for 
the education in science and education of new officers. Accordingly, numerous 
courses at the Navy’s Postgraduate School are in the process of revision and 
plans are completed for the enrollment of increased numbers of students phased 
on the next few years. This expanded postgraduate program has been given 
increased importance and impetus in the last few weeks by events of material 
and worldwide interest. 

The planned expansion is tabulated below : 


Students enrolled, Postgraduate Engineering School 


IETS OOS ci inh nsec a a a 375 

SUE, CIEE AN escent is Sats adn cs genes gece aU ataieetbata tepid catecaabtecne ume 583 

UO UNE Ea ik i ca seagate aed a eas a icc atc 720 
Courses at the Navy’s Postgraduate Engineering School are: 

Aeronautical engineering Ordnance engineering 

Electrical engineering Operations analysis 

Electronics engineering Communications 

Mechanical engineering Aerology 


Nuclear engineering 


Most courses are 1 and 2 years in length. 

In addition to the courses at the Postgraduate School, the Navy also enrolls 
limited numbers of students in civilian institutions. No substantial change in 
this program is now contemplated. Courses in civilian institutions are tabulated 
in detail in the insert on pp. 204 et seq. 

The costs for the instruction program at the Navy’s Postgraduate School 
budgeted in this appropriation are as follows: 


| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


} 1957 | 1958 1959 
Direct training ptiesa ‘ " | $1,605,669 | $1,724, 000 $1, 746, 000 
Operation and maintenance...._........-.-------- een 1, 172, 200 1, 275, 000 | 1, 300, 000 
alge ccnss tacit a tessiaeiaton wich ahhh ai tabede damhaediakiton ! 2, 778, 569 | 2, 999, 000 | 3, 064, 000 








It was not possible to obtain wholly valid estimates of increased cost require- 
ments, occasioned by revised curriculums and increased inputs to the school, in 
time for inclusion in the budget prior to submittal to the President. Conse- 
quently, funds budgeted in fiscal year 1959 will not be adequate. It is now esti- 
mated that the budget figure will be approximately $1 million short of funds 
required for support of this program. 

The annual per capita cost of training officers in the Navy’s postgraduate pro- 
gram is calculated for fiscal year 1957 as follows: 


Excluding pay and allowances of students___.........__...____-__--_-- $4, 133 
Including pay and allowances of students____._._.....-..-..___-__-____- 9, 939 


The above costs cover direct training costs, including the salaries of civilian 
professors, maintenance and operation of physical plant, pay and allowances 
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of military instructional and other overhead staff, costs to other bureaus and 
agencies, and travel costs of students and staff in reporting to the school. Only 
part of these costs are financed by the “Navy personnel, general expenses,” appro- 
priation. 

In addition to any other obligations, officers assigned to postgraduate educa- 
tion are required to serve not less than 2 years on active duty after completion 
of instruction for each year of education. 


NAVY ENLISTED ADVANCE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. The Navy enlisted advance school course now, initi- 
ated in 1956. 

Though it has been initiated, I would like to know what the legisla- 
tive authority for that is. In this you say you are going to expand 
the program in 1959 but you have now 2 groups of 50 each in Purdue 
and a third group at the University of Washington. These are enlisted 
men. I suppose they are specially selected, but as I understand the 
program they are on active-duty status, get all their pay and emolu- 
ments of active service, plus the fact you pay for their education and 
perhaps some other allowances; I do not know what all. 

Set out the entire cost, not just the pay, for each of these people. 

(The information requested follows :) 
















Navy ENLISTED ADVANCED ScHooL ProGRAM 


The authority for this program is contained generally in title 10, United 
States Code, section 5012 (a), and in the language of the 1957 appropriation 
act, ‘Naval personnel general expenses.” Bureau of Navy personnel instruction 
1510.69, which describes the program in detail was submitted to the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Appropriations during additional hearings (amendments 
to the Budget for 1957, p. 143, Department of Defense Appropriations for 1957.) 
The program was started as a pilot program in fiscal year 1957. The first input 
was 54 carefully selected enlisted men who were enrolled in the engineering 
Schools of Purdue University in September 1956. A second group was entered 
in Purdue and a third group was enrolled in the University of Washington in the 
fall of 1957. The tabulation of students under instruction in fiscal years and the 
costs of tuition, books, and other expenses incidental to their instruction follows: 













Numbers in school 
BMT. so: icigp ania mses sista ah ciclo eaitsaccl UAbpmata aaa RS ele talent pili ead hatch ka 54 


TI 2 ns nara rlge gn Dis eran pu atonirpae ren aa ate gee telainaeseacig ea ses acieai oceans an eee 139 
1959 
























oasen average cost per student, including tuition, pay, and allowances is 
,632. 

This program was designed to meet a recognized need for technically qualified 
engineers trained to maintain the complex systems of technical equipment now 
under development by the Navy in such areas as inertial navigation, guided 
missiles, communications, and tactical data processing systems. Selectees are 
carefully selected from highly motivated, intelligent enlisted personnel who have 
had not less than 3 years’ active service. Students agree to remain on active 
duty for a period not less than 1 year for each year of education. Currently, 
selectees will normally receive 2 years of college, then spend 2 years in opera- 
tional billets afloat or ashore where they will gain practical work experience in 
scientific and technical assignments before returning to college to complete their 
4 years of engineering instruction in courses specified by the Navy to meet 
specific Navy requirements. A successful student who finishes the program will 
be required to complete not less than a total of 11 years of naval service, in- 
cluding the college years. 
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This program was conceived and activated prior to the advent of the current 
national emphasis on scientific education. It was initially planned and is cur- 
rently planned to enroll 100 selectees each year (200 in school at any one time). 

Mr. Scrivner. What assurance do you have that after you have 
given these men their education, which probably would lead to a 
degree, that they are going to stay in the Navy service and that the 
Navy will get the benefit of this 4 years of training ? 

Admiral Smirn. As to assurance that they will remain in the Navy, 
these enlisted men embark on this advance schooling program after 
8 years of service in the Navy. In other words, we are tapping f 
source there of young men who almost.surely are in the highly skilled 
technical ratings, most of whom are leaving our service to go into 
industry in any ‘event. 

When they complete this program they have then such a tenure 
toward their retirement in the Navy that we feel most assured we will 
get a very high percentage of them for their 20 years in the Navy. 
We think it isa worthwhile investment. 

Mr. Scrivner. You say you have assurance. You see what you are 
doing, though. In one breath you say you are doing it to induce them 
to stay in the Navy so as to have benefit of their skills, and yet you 
are putting them through school for 4 years during which time you lose 
Navy duty from them for that period of time, and then you are point- 
ing them toward a degree in certain sciences and skills which will make 
them more than ever in demand in civilian employment and gives 
them a greater incentive than ever to get out of the Navy and into 
civilian employment. 

Admiral Smirn. There is that possibility, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Not only a possibility but a very high probability. 

Admiral Smirn. We assessed it in the other direction, sir, as an 
improbability. We feel that with their tenure then in the Navy, and 
toward a retirement in the Navy, they willstay. 

Mr. Scrivner. They can immediately go into civilian retirement 
plans, plus social security, plus other things. Here now they have a 
college education at no cost tothem. Asa matter of fact, their educa- 
tion has been paid while they are getting this, better than any GI bill. 

Admiral Smiru. After receiving their education they will have had 
11 years as enlisted men. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you get that ! 

Admiral Suiru. Three years prior to entry, two years of schooling, 
two years back 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought this was a full 4 years. 

Admiral Smrru. The second program is a different one, sir, the one 
we are asking for. 

Mr. Scrivner. Enrollment is only 2 years? 

Admiral Smirn. They are quite similar. The Navy enlisted ad- 
vance school program is what I am speaking to now in which case they 
will have 11 years by the time they have paid back their obligated serv- 
ice, their obligation ‘for the education. 

Mr. Scrtvner. What is their obligation ? 

Admiral Smirn. They must have 3 years of duty before they enter 
the program, 2 years of schooling for which they pay back 2 years of 
service, 2:more years of schooling, and pay back 2 years of service, 
which adds them up to 11 years. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Four years will be split in two halves? 

Admiral Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even then, after he has completed his 4 years of 
university training, he has to wait only 2 years before he accedes to 
the demands of civilian employment. Where will Uncle Sam get 
his money’s worth ? 

Admiral Smrrx. We think we will get the last 9 years which will 
be valuable to us, plus the fact many of these young men will integrate 
into the Navy as regular officers and we will then have a valuable 
technically trained officer. 

NROTC PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. You are getting graduates through ROTC from uni- 
versities with degrees right now. They are supposed to be pretty 
well advanced and many have scientific bac kground. 

How many do you have i in this plan now ? 

First give me a review of the Holloway plan since its inception, 
how many have completed their courses, the reasons they do not com- 
plete, how many have gone into the Regular Navy, what their duty 
requirements are, and any other information you can give me about 
the Holloway plan. 

I thought it was preferential treatment to the Navy because the 
other services do not have this. 

It is a good thing for young men. If I were a youngster I wouldn’t 
ask for anything better. I would go to one of the best schools and 
get $50 a month—— 

Admiral Smirn. It is a fine program for young men as witness 
that we have 20,000 to 28,000 applications annually. The benefit 
also accrues to us. We feel we will get great benefit from the num- 
ber of officers we will get out of the Holloway plan. 

In the past year our percentage of accessions to regular officers 
amounted to 19 percent of those eligible. 

I will furnish for the record information on all the questions you 
asked, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It will be interesting to see how many start and how 
many finish and, perhaps, if you know, the reasons why. 

Admiral Suiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I imagine they are the same as the reasons they 
do not get through the Nav: al Academy. It isso easy to be terminated 
that many perhaps will go 3 years, 31% years, are terminated, and the 
result is obvious. 

Admiral Smrrn. Those are few in number, sir. I will supply the 
information for the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even a few can make the thing look bad and it will 
run into a great deal of money. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Tue NROTC PrRoGRAM IN THE HOLLOWAY PLAN 


The NROTC program, as a whole, represents one of the Navy’s two major long- 
term peacetime programs for the procurement of Regular officers and the major 
long-term program for the procurement of Reserve officers. 

The NROTC program was established in 1926 under the provisions of the 
act of March 4, 1925, at six universities. Two new units were added in 1938, 
1 in 1939, 10 in 1940, and 8 in 1941 for a total of 27. 
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The primary contributions of the NROTC program to the successful outcome 
of World War II were twofold. The vast majority of those commissioned from 
1930 to 1941 were available to form a nucleus of trained personnel who, with 
1 to 4 months of concentrated refresher training, covld be ordered to general duty 
at sea in our rapidly expanding fleet. 

Of even greater importance, however, was the fact that those 27 units formed 
a solid, readymade pattern for the enormous wartime naval college-training 
program. Using the experiences gained in operating these NROTC units, the 
Navy established, on those and other campuses, the Navy and Marine Corps V-12 
programs, V—5 and flight preparatory units, and over 200 additional officer and 
enlisted schools. At one time nearly 100,000 officer candidates were enrolled 
in the NROTC and V-12 programs alone. 

Before the end of World War II, it became evident that, if the Navy was to 
maintain its Regular-officer strength at a total considered necessary, additional 
officers would be required beyond the 600 to 750 who annually receive commissions 
from the Naval Academy. The Navy Department, after thorough study, decided 
to utilize the NROTC and Naval Academy, maintaining the 4-year undergraduate 
pattern because it employed methods that had been proven in the case of the 
Naval Academy throughout its history and, also, in the case of the NROTC and 
its closely associated V-12 and midshipmen-school program, both before and 
during World War II. 

In the fall of 1946, therefore, the Navy increased the number of Naval 
Reserve Officers Training Corps units to 52. The selection of the 25 addi- 
tional units from among more than 300 institutions applying was made by a 
committee of civilian educators and naval officers, convened by the Secretary 
of the Navy. In 1956 the 53d, a modified unit, was established at MIT. 

The NROTC is today composed of two types of programs—the Regular 
(Holloway) and the contract. 

(1) A basic concept of the Regular NROTC program (Holloway plan) and 
one still firmly held, is that by integrating the output of this program—officers 
with academic backgrounds, widely diverse in nature, and imbued with the 
rich and historic, essentially civilian traditions of the outstanding colleges 
and universities affiliated with the program, with the highly professionally 
trained graduates of the Naval Academy, a more rounded and considerably 
strengthened Regular officer corps would result. Students in this program 
are known as Regular NROTC students because upon graduation they are 
commissioned as Regular officers in the Navy or Marine Corps. They are 
appointed midshipmen, Naval Reserve, under authority of Public Law 729, 
79th Congress (act of August 13, 1946). Their education is subsidized to 
include tuition, textbooks, fees, uniforms, and retainer pay at the rate of $50 
per month. They are selected on a nationally competitive basis—25,000 appli- 
eants from which we select approximately 2,000. Upon the receipt of their 
first baccalaureate degree and the completion of all naval science requirements, 
they are appointed to commissioned grade in the United States Navy or in the 
United States Marine Corps and immediately assigned to the fleet without 
further training. Those who were appointed midshipman, Naval Reserve, prior 
to 1957 are required to serve on active duty for a total of 3 years. 

(2) In the contract NROTC program, the students have the status of civilians 
who have entered into a contract with the Secretary of the Navy (act of 
March 4, 1925). They have the same relationship to the Navy that Army and 
Air Force ROTC students bear to those services. They are not entitled to 
the compensation or benefits paid Regular NROTC students. They are entitled, 
however, to the uniforms and naval science textbooks, and during their final 
2 years of NROTC training to payment of commutation of subsistence (cur- 
rently $0.90 per day). They are selected by the professor of naval science 
from male students enrolled or to be enrolled at the college or university. 
Upon receipt of their first baccalaureate degree and the completion of all 
naval-science requirements, they are commissioned in the Naval Reserve or the 
United States Marine Corps Reserve and, in the case of the young, line 
ensigns are immediately assigned to the fleet. They are required to serve 
2 years on active duty. 

The Regular NROTC program (Holloway plan) is designed to supplement 
the output of career officers from the Naval Academy. In addition, many of 
these officers from this part of the program who are not retained as career 
officers remain on active duty as Reserve officers beyond their original active 
duty obligation, the remainder have performed 3 (4, beginning 1961) valuable 
years of active duty in the fleet. In reverting to inactive status in the Ready 
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Reserve, they will effect vital service in the Reserve units and will help build 
up a magnificent Reserve of effectiveness and dynamic capacity unequaled in 
the history of this or any other country. It represents the surest and steadiest 
source of Reserve officers from a long-range standpoint and the best available 
means of supplementing the output of the Academy in the procurement and 
commissioning of career Officers. In addition, the Regular NROTC program 
is the largest individual source of Regular officers for the Marine Corps. These 
facts, in themselves, attest to the vital importance of this program. 

The authorized strength of the NROTC is limited by law to 15,400. Of these, 
not more than 14,000 may be Regular NROTC students. (By agreement be- 
tween the President and the Secretary of the Navy at the time the legislation 
was signed, the number of Regulars was limited to 7,000.) In the operation 
of the program, the Navy has always adhered to this original limitation. The 
Navy program is a 4-year integrated course composed of 24 semester hours in 
naval science. In addition, Regulars make 3 summer cruises and the contracts 
are required to make 1. There is no basic or advanced course, as such, or 
further training requirement after graduation before assignment to the fleet. 
Selection is made on initial enrollment, thereby assuring any entering NROTC 
freshman that he will be commissioned as an officer if he successfully completes 
this 4-year course of study in naval science and receives his baccalaureate 
degree. The following is a breakdown of the NROTC enrollment: 


Regulars Contracts Total 
(Holloway) 





a. ee Saeecain | , 98S 2 14, 269 
1952_ stadia cceseou 6, 626 , 436 15, 062 
1953. 5, 378 8, 465 14, 843 
1954_ ska 5, 28 3, 168 | 14, 459 
1955_. . a, » 710 | 14, 028 
1956 : VES : 5 6, 409 , 788 14, 198 
1957_.. ‘ J 6, 308 6, 999 13, 307 


The percentage of disenrollments for all causes, which included academic, 
disciplinary, inaptitude, physical, special reasons, and “own request” (Holloway 
students may get out of the program at their own request prior to commencement 
of their sophomore year without stigma. After this period they must fulfill 
their contract or they will be disenrolled for disciplinary reasons) are indicated 
below. 


Academic year Total en- Total disen- Percent disen- 
rolled rolled rolled 


1952-53 gid eh dg ‘ ), 626 10.8 
1953-54 som : ; aa a 5, 378 10.4 
1954-55 Aw: i) | 9.6 
1955-56 SRL Ss : 5, 318 | 527 | 8.3 
1956-57 Sb stetecs ay . }, 409 9.8 


Attrition in the Holloway program by classes is as follows: Freshmen, 13 
percent; sophomore, 12 percent; junior, 8 percent; senior, 5 percent. On a 
cumulative basis, this attrition shows a loss of 330 (33 percent) out of every 
1,000 Regular students beginning the program as freshmen. Therefore, approxi- 
mately 67 percent of the Holloway students are graduated and commissioned. 
The total number of Holloway students commissioned during calendar 1950 
through 1957 was 10,871. This includes both Navy and Marine Corps officers. 
Of this number (year groups 1950 through 1954 only), 7,027 completed their 
obligated service by summer 1957. The total number retained was 1,398 or 19.8 
percent. Of these 1,398, 1,271 were retained on schedule and 127 augmented 
into the Regular Navy later. It is to be noted that, by law, a Holloway source 
officer must apply for retention as a Regular officer in the third calendar year 
of his commissioned service in order to be retained as a Regular offieer. If he 
does not apply, he is then obligated to accept a Reserve commission, if offered, 
and is required to serve out the remainder of his active obligated service as a 
Reserve officer. Many of them remain on active duty as Reserve officers beyond 
their original active duty obligation. Further, he must retain his Reserve com- 
mission, either on active or inactive duty, until the sixth anniversary of his 
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original commission. Year group 1955 will be eligible for retention this year, as 
will year group 1956 in 1959, and year group 1957 in 1960. 
The following table is a detailed breakdown of retention by calendar year. 


Number com- 
missioned | | 
U. S. | Yearre- | Number | Total Total avail- | Percent of 
Calendar year Navy and tained retained percent | able for 
U. 8. 
Marine | 
Corps | 


| eligible 
retained retention! | retained 





1 25 
307 
293 | 





1, 372 | 
1, 350 | 





6, 859 |... 





1 The difference each year between the number commissioned and number available for retentionis 
caused by casualties and those discharged for physical and other reasons. The retention rate calculated 
on those officers available and eligible would be 20.4 percent; i. e., 1,271 retained plus 127 augmented 
divided by 6,859 available equals 20.4 percent 


The total annual cost for fiscal 1957 was $11,190,767 with an individual cost 
per student of $1,856. Costs for preceding years were approximately the same. 
Items included in this cost were: Tuition, books, fees, pay and allowances, 
clothing, subsistence in kind, initial travel to the university and travel from 
university to cruise ports and return. In addition, the following administrative 
costs are included: Salaries of the officers and enlisted staff, staff travel, testing 
service costs for selection and salaries of civil service secretaries (one per 
NROTC unit). 


NAVY ENLISTED SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Finally, your program for 200 carefully selected enlisted personnel 
at engineering schools, what is that program, how long does it last, 
how are the men selected, what will the cost be, what benefits will the 
Navy have, and onl do you know these men will be retained in the 
service so that the Navy and the taxpayers can get value received 
for the money spent on them ? 

Admiral Smiru. This program, sir, is the new one to which I refer 
as Mr. Gates’ program. In our plan for 1959 we will take 200 
enlisted personnel with 3 years of service and send them to engineer- 
ing schools in a 4-year continuous course. 

Their pay back will be 4 years of service after their graduation 
from college. There again they will have an 11-year tenure when 
they have ¢ “ompleted their obligated service. 

We feel we will have gotten a career officer out of these men. In 
this particular program ‘the graduate will be offered a Reserve com- 
mission or a Regular commission if he qualifies. All of these men 
will be physically and mentally qualified to accept a Regular com- 
mission before they enter the school. 

(The following statement was supplied :) 


Navy ENLISTED SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION PROGRAM 


The Navy enlisted scientific education program is designed to provide college 
scientific and engineering education to talented enlisted personnel who give 
promise of outstanding accomplishments in the scientific fields. Personnel 
selected for this program must possess high intelligence and an excellent 
academic background. 


2221 58———_12 
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In exchange for an obligation to remain in active duty not less than 1 year 
for each year of instruction, selectees will be provided 4 years of college educa- 
tion. They will be in enlisted status during their college years. Upon comple- 
tion of the 4 college years they will be commissioned as naval officers, if other- 
wise qualified. Graduates of this program will be required to serve not less 
than 8 years in active duty after starting college instruction. It is anticipated 
that this program will materially elevate the level of scientific knowledge pos- 
sessed by the personnel of the Navy at a time when increased abilities in this 
field are becoming extremely important. 

It is planned to enter 200 carefully selected enlisted personnel with civilian 
colleges in September 1958 and to increase gradually the input until 500 enter 
college annually. The financial requirement for fiscal year 1959 will be approxi- 
mately $400,000 which has not been included in the fiscal year 1959 NPGE budget 
and must be provided from sources outside this appropriation. 


NAVAL PERSONNEL IN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. At this point in the record insert a table in some 
form to suit your convenience showing additional schooling which the 
Navy provides, the length of the course, the nature of the course, the 
number involved. 

I ask that for a special reason. You will recall that in times past 
we have looked over the Navy program and it has been pretty hard 
to justify in many ways the fact that we have a man, primarily an 
officer, who is being paid his officer’s pay and all allowances while 
he is going to school, for which the Government also pays. It looked 
as though quite a few men were especially favored because you will 
find some of the same men going to school repeatedly and it looked 
like some of them were riding a good horse pretty far. 

It was necessary for this committee in years past to rather dras- 
tically reduce some of those programs because they went pretty far 
afield. 

I just trust that you are not embarking on another undertaking just 
in the name of science. 

I don’t know how much the taxpayer will be crowded in the name 
of science this year, but I imagine it will be a considerable number 
of millions of dollars. I trust you will not go so far that we will 
have to do some drastic curtailing again, which we can do if we must 
do. I, for one, will do it if I find some of these programs are being 
abused. There is too much involv ed, not only the cost of educ ation 
and the cost of pay but also loss of time on active duty during that 
period of time, so it is a double cost insofar as the Government is 
concerned. 

While I value education, I trust that you as the Chief of the Bureau 
of Personnel will not go “hog wild” on this education business. 

_Admiral Smira. I I shall provide that information for the record, 
sir. 








' 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Navy personnel in civilian courses 





| 
Numbers in| 
school | Length of 
Type training | course Instruction received 


| 1958 | 1959 | 














Postgraduate students in 32 | 300 300 | 1 to 3 years..| Courses detailed below. 


civilian institutions, | 
5-term program __...........- | 300; 300 1 to 5semes- | Requirements toattain bac helor degrees by offi- 
| _ ters. | _ cers as authorized by 34 U. S. C. 272a. 
Navy enlisted advanced | 139 193 4 years_....- | Engineering courses designed for im provement 
school program. in personne] for maintaining, servicing, and 
| | ope rating ships. Students will serve 2 years 
in fleet between sophomore and junior years, 
Navy enlisted scientific pro- |......| 200 | 4 yee ars......| 4 consecutive years of instruction in scientific 
gram, | courses. 


1 Advanced science, aeronautical engineering z (all aan business administration, cinematography, 
civil engineering (advanced), civil engineering (qualified), comptrollership, hydrographic engineering, 
management and industrial engineering, metallurgical engineering, naval construction and engineering, 
nuclear engineering (advanced), nuclear reactor technology, oceanography, ordnance engineering (all 
courses), petroleum engineering, petroleum administration, petroleum logistics, public information, person- 
nel administration and training, religion, social science, advanced management (13 weeks), management 
problems for executives (8 weeks), elements of management and industrial engineering (lecture course). 


REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. I notice on page 3 of your statement, Admiral Smith, a 
discussion of reenlistments. You state: “Likewise our first-term reen- 
listments, though still below the minimum desired, have shown steady 
improvement.” 

Would you brief us on the current situation in some detail and per- 
haps insert in the record a rather comprehensive discussion of what 
the trends have been over the last several years and what the precise 
situation is today ? 

Admiral Smiru. I shall place that in the record, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


CURRENT SITUATION AS REGARDS REENLISTMENTS 


Reenlistment rates, as used herein, refer to the percentage of Regular Navy 
enlisted personnel who reenlist within 3 months after normal discharge under 
conditions which make them eligible to reenlist. Eligibility depends on past 
performance. 

Career personnel are those serving on their second or subsequent enlistment. 

The following table indicates trends over the last several years: 





| 
Fiscal year | 195¢ 1957 } Optimum 
1955 1 | | 
} | 
| | Percent 
MEIN seni nnn nncate -| 9.0 | 11.5 | 15.6 | 25 
Career “e : | 73.2 | 94.3 | 85.8 |} 90 
a... reas | 14.2 32.6 44.9 | 54 
| 


1 Earliest year reenlistment data was recorded by career and 1st term. 





The experience level of personnel on active duty increases in direct proportion 
to the reenlistment rates, and is most readily measured in terms of the ratio 
between the number of career and first-term personnel on active duty. 

The percentage of career enlisted personnel (i. e., the true measure of the 
experience level) in relation to total strength has steadily increased as shown in 
the following table: 

Average 

career 

Fiscal year : percent 
~v 


* 1st quarter. 


Admiral Smirn. I can say presently that our rate in 1957 was 15.6 
on the first enlistment; in 1958 it appears to be at the rate of about 
17 percent; it appears to be at a slight upward trend. I shall provide 
the rest of the information for the record. 

Mr. Forp. What is the forecast which you have used in your 1959 
budget ? 

Admiral Surrn. At the rate of 17 percent, sir. 

Mr. Forpv. What is the picture on your other than first-term re- 
enlistments ? 

Admiral Smirn. Other than first term is this: Career reenlistments 
are at the rate of 90 percent. 

Mr. Forp. 90 percent ? 

Admiral Smirx. 90 percent. That is after they have reenlisted the 
first time. Thereafter career reenlistments are at the rate of 90 
percent. 

Mr. Forp. That is the picture in fiscal 1958? 

Admiral Smirn. It is the current picture; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How does that compare with fiscal 1957, for example? 

Admiral SmiruH. 85.8 percent, sir, 

Mr. Forp. That is very encouraging. How do you define those eli- 
gible for reenlistment in your career category ¢ ¢ I suppose that factor 
is involved in this, is it not ? 

Admiral Smirn. The eligible for reenlistment means a man who has 
completed his term of enlistment and has a good record and is ac- 
ceptable for reenlistment. A man who is not is not eligible. 

Mr. Forp. You are enlisting people now for nothing less than 3 
years ¢ 

Admiral Smirn. We have only 4-year enlistments except for mi- 
nority enlistments which may run for a little less than 4 years. 

Mr. Forp. How many new men will you take in this year or in 
fiscal 1959 ? 

ae Smiru. In fiscal 1959 we estimate something over 78,000, 

; that is, new male recruits. 
ae Forp. How many are you planning to take in in fiscal 1958 ? 
Admiral Smirn. About the same, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. I have not thought this out, but if you take out the same 
number in fiscal 1958 as you believe you will in fiscal 1959 and your 
total strength is reducing—does that work out right ? 

Admiral Surrn. Y es, sir; separations for other causes 

Mr. Forv. How much are you reducing in total enlisted strength 
in fiscal 1959? 

Admiral Smrru. About 13,000 in fiscal 1959 according to our bud- 
get. We have considerable losses during the year 1959. It is a 
happenstance that we will take in about as many new recruits as in 
1958. It does not mean we will replace all our losses. 

These 78,000 of new male recruits would simply serve to replace 
those necessary to bring us up to the 630,000 total end strength in 
1959. 

Mr. Forp. Although 17 percent is an improvement over the past, 
why can’t you do better than that? 

Admiral Syrrx. That, sir, is why we are asking for the proficiency 
pay sum, why we are asking 

Mr Forn. As I understood the testimony that would not involve 
people in those categories necessarily, would it? 

Admiral Smrrn. Yes, sir. It does not necessarily, it will not go 
entirely to them, but it will surely catch a lot of the young men w ho 
are nearing the end of their first obligated enlistment for 4 years and 
it would serve to make their career in the Navy more attractive. That 
is only one of many programs. 

Mr. Forp. Can a man get to be a petty officer in one of these critical 
areas in a 4-year period where he would qualify for this added incen- 
tive pay ? 


Admiral Smrrn. Yes, sir; second class petty officer is not at all un- 
common, and occasionally a first-class petty officer in the first 4 years. 


RATIO OF TRAINEES TO INSTRUCTORS 


Mr. Forp. What is your ratio of trainees to instructors in the Navy? 

Mr. Kenyon. That varies a good deal with the program. We figure 
about 1 instructor for 10 trainees in the general overall. 

Mr. Forp. One instructor to 10 trainees ? 

Mr. Kenyon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is across-the-board more or less ? 

Mr. Kenyon. That is across-the-board. In more advanced courses 
the ratio may be 1 to 5 or even 1 to 4, or less than that sometimes. 

Mr. Forv. What would be the ratio in your recruit training school ? 

Mr. Kenyon. About 1 to 14.7. 

Mr. Forp. How many do you have who are actively engaged as 
instructors in your recruit training program ? 

Mr. Kenyon. I do not have the figures with me at this moment, sir, 
but for the seventeen or eighteen thousand recruits you can get pretty 
close to it by dividing by the 14.7. 

Mr. Forp. You say 17,000 to 18,000 recruits. You mean those 
being trained at the time? 
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Mr. Kenyon. The trainees on board at one time. 
Mr. Forp. Which are part of the 78,000 you will enlist ? 
Mr. Kenyon. That is right. 


REENLISTMENT BONUS 


Mr. Forp. When a man finishes his first term of enlistment does he 
become eligible for reenlistment bonus? 

Admiral Smrrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What does he get in the way of a bonus at the end of one 
reenlistment ? 

Admiral Smiru. Let me supply the exact figures for the record, 
Mr. Ford. 


(The information requested follows :) 


Reenlistment bonus 


Ist reenlist- | 2d reenlist- 





ment ment 
hs ee Pn ai adeeaaee LCi atachhikatd psec deaildudenan $733. 20 $540. 80 
<j ta: sietcsin ene Gnighanhinednenubasl.cas dubeippeebebekeduadeniepewal cde 920. 40 592. 80 


Norte.—The above figures are based on reenlistment contracts for 4 years. 


Mr. Forp. I notice you are forecasting about $32 million in re- 
enlistment bonuses for fiscal 1959, down several millions from fiscal 
1958. Why does that prevail ? 

( Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. $36,330,497 is the exact amount for 1958, and for fiscal 
1959 it is forecast to be $30,882,827. 

Commander Tatu. The difference is, as you can see in the tab, we 
have total numbers of people eligible for reenlistment bonuses at 
35,140 in 1959 versus 41,150 in 1958, so we have fewer numbers reen- 
listing. That is part of it; and part of the difference is the rate. 
The rate changes depending on what enlistment a man is on. He 
doesn’t get the same reenlistment bonus for a first reenlistment as he 
would for a second reenlistment. 

Then we have a cumulative total of $2,000. If his cumulative re- 
enlistment bonuses over the years will exceed $2,000 he cannot get 
any more than $2,000. 

The apparent discrepancy you might note is that we have numbers 
and percentages. In some years we may have fewer eligible to re- 
enlist and have a large number, and therefore the percentage will go 
up. That is why the difference in these two figures. But these are 
the actual numbers of people we estimate will reenlist in the year. 
The difference in dollars is due mostly to a difference in numbers of 
people of 6,000. 

Mr. Forv. Apparently you are doing a good job on other than first 
term reenlistments, but it seems to me you can do a better job on your 
first termers. 

FOOD COSTS 


It is my recollection of the justification that your shore daily food 
cost per man is $1.10. Yesterday the Marine Corps was before us 
and their shore cost was $1.09. How do you justify the difference? 
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Captain Peckuam. The difference comes as a result of different 
basic milk normals. We use a different normal for the milk con- 
sumption than the Marine Corps, and it amounts to approximately one 
cent per ration. Actually there is no difference in the consumption. 

Mr. Forp. I still do not understand it. You think each man per 
day in the Navy will drink more milk than the Marine Corps? 

Captain Pecxnam. It is a question of what is used as the basis for 
normal consumption, sir. For instance, within the Navy we have 
different norms for aboard ship, in the United States, and outside con- 
tinental United States. 

Mr. Forp. Is the Marine Corps afloat figure per day per man the 
same as the Navy’s? 

Captain Peckuam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I don’t recollect those figures but it would certainly al- 
most have to be the same. 

Ceptain PeckHam. It would be the same, sir. 


ABSENTEEISM 


Mr. Forp. Do you recollect what the Marine Corps absenteeism 
would be on board ship ? 

Captain Peckuam. Six percent. That is the fixed rate for all en- 
listed personnel on board ship. 

Mr. Forp. The same figure the Navy is using? 

Captain Peckuam. Yes, sir. 


FAMILY HOUSING 


Mr. Forp. On page 37 of the justifications there are some figures for 
the payment of family housing, Capehart housing, Wherry housing, 
and substandard housing. Frankly the chart material is not too in- 
formative. The figures are there, but I would like to have some jus- 
tification of just what the figures mean. 

Would you go through that list and tell me what it means? 

Commander Tart. These programs start out with the Capehart 
housing program. The Navy is constructing housing under the Cape- 
hart law. 

To do this they contract with private builders, make mortgage 
agreements approved by the Federal Housing Administration. Upon 
their being built and completed for occupancy Navy personnel, Meer 
and enlisted, occupy them as quarters. 

Those people so occupying these quarters lose their BAQ which is 
their housing allowance. 

This money goes into funds from which the mortgages on the houses 
are paid off. The figures we show under officer and enlisted are clear. 
We have the numbers and dollars in parentheses. We say that these 
numbers of houses will be constructed in fiscal year 1959. The people 
who will occupy them are presently drawing BAQ, so they are already 
budgeted for under the BAQ item. 

When we get some experience as to how many we will have occupy- 
ing these houses and whether they are officers, enlisted, and their 
grades, we will have an add figure. Currently, the money for these 
people is budgeted elsewhere in the budget under BAQ. 
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Mr. Forp. In other words, under Capehart housing for officers in 
this particular chart on page 37 you expect 237 officers and their fam- 
ilies to live in that housing in fiscal 1959? 

Commander Tatu. Yes, sir. They are budgeted for on page 36 but 
not separately. Page 36 shows all the officers we expect to pay BAQ 
for in 1959. 

When they occupy these ane, the amount of money that is being 
budgeted for these estimated 237 people will be paid into the Cape- 
hart. program. 

We have used an average composite rate here, since we do not know 
what the grade distribution of occupants will be. 

The same thing applies to Wherry housing, but the program is dif- 
ferent. Under Wherry housing we are permitted to acquire those hous- 
ing units built under the Wher ry Act as public housing, operated by 
private enterprises. If the military needs at an installation require 
additional housing the Navy can acquire them. 

Again the people who occupy them on a quarters basis will lose their 
BAQ and we again have this bracketed item for this year. 

The BAQ lost will be paid into a revolving fund for amortization 
of the mortgages upon acquisition of these houses. 

For substandard housing again, this is the result of the military con- 
struction bill of 1958 which provided that the Secretaries of the serv- 
ices could, under regulations prescribed by the President, designate 
certain public quarters presently occ upied as substandard, and when 
so designated the people occupying them, who are already losing their 
full BAQ, would not receive the difference between a fair rental value 
to be determined by criteria and their BAQ. 

As an example ‘of this, if the man is receiving $100 of BAQ, or 
would receive it if he were not occupying these ‘quarters, upon this 
set of quarters being designated substandard and a fair rental value 
assessed at $50, he would then receive $50 a month BAQ, the difference 
between the fair rental value and the BAQ. 

Mr. Forp. That brings up a point I wanted to get into. Are any 
of the Capehart or are any of the Wherry housing projects so desig- 
nated as substandard ? 

Commander Tatu. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. None whatsoever, so far as Navy is concerned, either for 
officer or enlisted personnel ? 

Commander Tati. None have been designated substandard. Most 
of those designated will be quarters that are, say, quonset huts and 
old quarters rather than Wherry. 

Mr. Forp. I doubt if it was the intent of Congress when this sub- 
standard legislation was approved that Wherry and Capehart housing 
was to be so designated as substandard. 

Commander Tatu. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I think it was intended that some of this quonset-hut 
housing might be. 

Commander Tatu. We expect that will be most of it. This is an 
interim measure substandard through 1960 until we can get sufficient 
Capehart and Wherry housing to replace these quarters. We are 
required either to rehabilitate these substandard quarters or demolish 
them if they are not rehabilitable. 

_ Mr. Forp. It would be helpful for the committee to be notified if 
any of the Wherry or Capehart are so designated as substandard, 
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because I am sure it was not the intent when we acquired this kind of 
housing that it should be of a substandard nature for which additional 
payments should be made. 

Mr. Manon. Will you take steps to see we are apprised of that? 

Admiral Smiru. I will furnish that to the committee. I can assure 
the committee now there is no indication of any sort that Wherry 
housing will be declared substandard. 

Mr. Forp. How did you come to the determination that 2,152 units 
would be designated as substandard in fiscal 1958 and fiscal 1959? 

Admiral Smrrn. That is an estimate based on the numbers of such 
things as you described as the quonset-hut types, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is a worldwide estimation ¢ 

Admiral Sairn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 


PROCUREMENT OF BUTTER 


Mr. Manon. How much money do you have in this budget for the 
purchase of butter? 

There is a bill pending in Congress at the request of the Navy that 
the Navy be authorized to use oleomargarine wherever it desires to 
do so. 


Captain Peckuam. We do not have that figure but it is 100 percent 
of the spread due to the fact that the oleomargarine is not an author- 
ized item. 

Mr. Manon. What is the figure for procurement of butter? 

Captain Peckuam. I will supply that information, sir. 

(The information requested follows:)  ° 


Based on the fiscal year 1958 estimated personnel strength, the Navy should 
consume approximately 7,800,000 pounds of butter during fiscal year 1958. At 
the current price paid the Single Manager for Subsistence (that is 61 cents per 
pound), this would amount to approximately $4,800,000 being expended for butter 
during this period. 


Mr. Marion. What would be the savings in the event that this legis- 
lation becomes law ? 


Captain Peckuam. We will supply that information, also, sir. 
(The information requested follows :) 


ESTIMATED SAVINGS FRoM USE OF MARGARINE 


Should the bill to amend the Navy ration statute so as to provide for the serv- 
ing of oleomargarine or margarine be enacted, oleomargarine or margarine would 
be used by the Navy where adequate refrigeration facilities are not available; 
that is, general messes at advanced bases, expeditionary force vessels on extended 
operations in foreign waters and away from normal supply channels, field ma- 
neuvers and other instances where there are inadequate refrigeration facilities 
and no source of supply for butter. Also, the Navy would contemplate a policy 
of utilizing butter or margarine at the election of local commanders on the basis 
of expressed preference of personnel within the command. 

Based upon the current personnel strength for 1958 and price differential be- 
tween butter and margarine, it is estimated that the Navy would spend approvi- 
mately $1 million less during this period if margarine were served in a one-third 
ratio to butter. 


SHIP TRAVEL OF OFFICERS 


Mr. Manon. Some time ago, Admiral, I asked the Comptroller of 
the Department of Defense, Mr. McNeil, to have study made of a news- 
paper clipping that contained a charge which had come to my atten- 
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tion. The headline was, “Military Brass Travels in Deluxe Ship 
Quarters.” This was quite a story intimating that in some instances 
military personnel traveled very extravagantly and luxuriously on 
ships. I want to know about the validity of this charge. Things of 
that kind tend to damage the prestige of the services, as you know. 
Charges of this kind, whether true or not, tend to have an ill effect on 
the rating in the public mind of the services. Does anyone in the room 
know about the standards and procedures followed with respect to 
ship travel ? 

Admiral Smrrn. If they travel in great luxuriousness they pay for 
it themselves, or the company may be providing it. 

Captain CLaccetr. The law authorizes that military personnel when 
traveling rate the minimum first-class accommodations. That law 
further provides that first-class minimum accommodations will be that 
available at the time reservations are made. This case you were 
speaking of was one where MSTS was filled up. We will not go toa 
commercial ticket unless MSTS is filled up. MSTS was filled up. 
These were the minimum spaces that we could acquire at the time, the 
minimum first-class available at the time, and that is always the way 
it is done. That has to be certified that it is the minimum available 
first class at the time and no Government space is available. 

Mr. Manon. Did you hear this criticism ? 

Captain Cuaccerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Was there any validity to it? 

Captain CLaccerr. There was validity to the fact they were travel- 
ing in staterooms above minimum first-class fare, but it was the mini- 
mum first class available at the time. 

Mr. Manon. Well, the finest quarters.in a ship would be minimum 
first class if all the other quarters were taken at the time that the 
request was made. 

Captain Cuaccerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. So that there is considerable leeway for manipulation 
in this kind of thing; is there not? 

Captain Ciaccerr. It was not a matter of manipulation. It is the 
matter of the manner of people going at the time and how crowded the 
ships were. 

Mr. Manon. Were the quarters provided in this instance unneces- 
sarily luxurious? 

Captain Craccerr. I would not say so; no, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. McNeil reports: 

We are advised that, when commercial travel facilities are procured, minimum- 
rate first-class accommodations are requested. 

Of course, if the request is made early and the ship space is not 
taken up, you would have one kind of a situation. If the ship space is 
generally all taken up and you have only a few choice staterooms left, 
you would have another situation. 

Captain Ciaccerr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me that there is room for some degree of 
abuse in this field, I would say. 

Captain Ciaccerr. That is handled through my office, sir. We do 
not abuse it. 

There is another thing that happens at times, too. The steamship 
companies, if they are traveling light, will move military personnel 
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and other personnel up into better accommodations at no additional 
expense to the Government. 

r. Manon. If one is aboard ship and he has a minimum accommo- 
dation and it develops there are no other passengers, then people are 
upgraded in their quarters? 

Captain Ciaccert. Yes; at no expense. 

Mr. Manon. Reading now from Mr. MecNeil’s letter: 

If minimum rate accommodations are not available, the lowest rate first-class 
accommodations which are available are procured. Authority for this pro- 
cedure is contained in Executive Order No. 9946, approved April 10, 1948. 

With respect to the flag officers named in the newspaper clipping, the De- 
partment of the Navy informs me that a specific check of these two cases re- 
veals that minimum first-class accommodations were requested for them. The 


accommodations procured were the lowest rate first-class accommodations ac- 
tually available. 


Captain Ciaccerr. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Manon. Of course, the key words there are— 


the minimum lowest rate first-class accommodations actually available. 
The letter also makes reference to a statement from the Army. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, NAVY 


Program and financing 





















































1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Program by activities: 
ip) I WO NI 8k ie 8 ne $76, 980, 930 75, 852, 000 $76, 965, 000 
2. Reserve omroer candidates... .........«.......-..... 6, 934, 382 | 7, 416, 000 7, 770, 000 
ee Se inc keniccmmntetnccdcdamattaliiadininis 83, 915, 312 83, are 84, 735, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available..._______ 6, 084, 688 | : Lon j 
New obligational authority .......................-.... 90, 00, 000 83, 268, 000 84, 735, 000 
New obligational — nee aes ies ried neato 
Appropriation _ RseschigeediS icici el iota ised Neal sas aes thea 95, 000,000 | 86, 000, 000 84, 735, 000 
Transferred to— | 
SE mergency fund” (71 Stat. 313) ___-. = ies | alt FOE Bnceasssbasens 
“Servicewide supply and finance” (71 Stat. 178) _- — 5, 000, 000 : 
Appropriation (adjusted) ......................--.-- 90, 000, 000 | 83, 268,000 | 7} 84,735, 000 
Object classification 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959estimate 
01 Personal services: Military - Jktndcktntnscctndghacwcal Gen Gee? t ae $72, 443, 000 
02 Travel_-_-_-_-- pikbls cick chee kink osdlainins debates 8, 422, 374 7, 568. 000 7, 809, 000 
07 Other contractual services.___-.-.---___--_- siiallente tides 271, 009 148, 000 153, 000 
08 Supplies and materials____- SS cniurmidietiniine 3, 442, 434 3, 733, 000 3, 848, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims_.._.__-_-____- : 39, 022 59, 000 58, 000 
Bp. Sn GE RI... <i Seknscancte bien csktaesl __ @® 144 421, 000 424, 000 
Total obligations__._.____- senna tincndeasdlagetes tigi taaieateninie ginko | ~~ $3, § 915, 312 83, 268, 000 84, 735, 000 








Mr. Manon. We will now consider the reserve personnel. 


Admiral Smith, you covered to some extent the general situation 
with respect to the reserve naval forces in your regular statement. 
I would like to ask 2 or 3 questions here in one. 
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UNUSED, UNOBLIGATED, AND TRANSFERRED FUNDS 


The Congress made available $86 million for this appropriation 
in the fiscal ; year 1958. What portion of these funds will not be used 
for this appropriation in the fiscal year 1958 ? 

Of this amount, how much will be unobligated at the end of the 
fiscal year ? 

How much was transferred to other appropriations and for what 
purposes ? 

Will you give us a general response ? 

Admiral Saurru. Yes. We transferred to the “Emergency fund,” 
$2,732,000. The remaining $83,286,000 we expect to obligate entirely, 
sir. 

Mr. Manon. Well, the unexpended balances in this appropriation 
for the Reserves seems to be increasing, I believe, as it has increased in 
the Regular Navy personnel ; is that correct ? 

Admiral Smaru. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Why is that ? 

Captain Scoumm. They are not very great, less than $1 million 
in each one, which is a very small percentage of the total appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Manon. Is there anything significant to these increases? 

Captain Scuumm. No; there is not, sir. They are very logical. 

Mr. Manon. Were these estimates for the fiscal year 1958 and 1959 
reasonably realistic ? 

Captain Scuumm. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We will insert pages 1 through 5 of the justifications 
at this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


Appropriation introduction 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 


Total direct obligations___...._- je 


Wisi teehee delat nines $83, 915, 312 $83, 268, 000 $84, 735, 000 
Net adjustments 


SubchgeSrebeccnenennswn seacnccesscosascecase| RO EED fe Fe ONO lnédecanscusces 


Appropriation or estimate 2 - sone == -2---20--2-----22---200!} 90, 000, 000 86,000,000 | 84, 735, 000 











Estimates are presented to support the personnel costs of Reserve personnel 
and Reserve officer candidates who participate in the various training programs 
of the Naval Reserve. The Navy is dependent on an adequately trained Naval 
Reserve sufficient in size to meet early requirements upon mobilization. 

The training programs for Reserve personnel consist of periods of scheduled 
drills and periods of active duty for training, normally of 14 days’ duration, 
either afloat or at selected appropriate shore activities. Special training pro- 
grams in excess of 14 days are utilized to accelerate the training of personnel in 
those rates and specialties which have proved to be most critical, including the 
areas pertaining to antisubmarine warfare. In accordance with provisions of 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, the estimate provides for training periods of 30 
days’ duration for those who cannot fufill their Ready Reserve obligation through 
drill attendance. It further provides for 3 to 6 months’ initial training periods 
for designated Reserve personnel. 

The estimate provides for the cost of drill pay, training duty pay, subsistence, 
travel, and other direct military personnel costs for inactive reservists under- 
going training. The personnel plans of the Naval Reserve provide for an average 
membership of personnel in drill-pay status of 133,193 in fiscal year 1958 and 
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133,856 in fiscal year 1959 with an end strength of 135,000. The strength reflects 
some potential new procurement with due consideration to gains from personnel 
released from active military service. This latter category includes Reserve 
personnel, the majority of whom will have obligated service, and Regular Navy 
personnel who have completed one period of enlistment and who will transfer 
to the Naval Reserve with an obligation of 4 years under the provisions of the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act. In fiscal year 1959 these Regular 
Navy personnel will continue to provide a source of desirable participants in the 
pay units of the Reserve program. The overall personnel plan for reservists in 
drill-pay status appears on page 3. 

Officer candidate programs encompassing Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps (both Regular and contract enrollees) and Reserve officer candidates are 
conducted to provide officers for the Regular Navy, the Marine Corps, and their 
Reserve components. The estimates provide for the pay, subsistence, travel, 
and clothing of officer candidates included in these categories. In order to 
complete the obligation of the Government to personnel who were enrolled in 
the naval aviation college program, provision is made in the estimates for retainer 
pay of those Naval Reserve officers who have fulfilled their obligated service 
on active duty and who have returned to college as provided for in the law which 
established this program. The average numbers of Reserve officer candidates, 
excluding nonpay students, provided for in the budget estimates appear on page 4. 


Overall plan. for Reserve personnel in drill pay status 
























| 1957 actual 1958 estimate ae 1959 estimate 
Personnel numbers Ls iessaapacpagraghiaetadeal 4 | 
| 
| Begin | Average | End Average | En L Average End 
ee ihiaielindelemadaaea tte eat makes et aici — a 
Surface, submarine, and special: | 
Officers... - | 15,961 | 16, 412 | 16, 908 | 16,440 | 17,000} 15,975 | 15,640 
Enlisted pe rsonnel. | 96, 180 | 90,991 | 88, 746 81,820 | 86,711 85, 651 87, 800 
Aviation: | F } 
Officers | 10,646 | 10, 728 | a — | 10, 539 | 10, 299 9, 680 9, 478 
Enlisted personnel_ - 27, 406 6 | 26, 084 | 2 3 | 24,394 | 23,990 22, 550 22, 082 
|! 





Total_. 150, 193 é 144, 215 ja, 747 | 133,193 |138, 000 | 133, 856 | "135, 000 
PERCENT 
| | { | ; 
| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 
— ee $$$ —_- ——_ | - —— — ee 
| 
Attendance factors, active duty for training: | 
Surface officers bwert dig tse t. sé 79.3 | 82.9 85. 2 
Surface enlisted personnel 98.8 | 94.9 94.9 
Aviation officers _ . ee : 85.8 | 91.0 91.9 
Aviation enlisted personne! - | 73.1 | 75.0 76.0 
Participation factors, inactive duty training: 
Surface officers. ‘ --|} 92. 5 | 91.8 91.9 
Surface enlisted personnel 88.6 | 9.0 90.0 
Aviation officers _- : } 91.6 | 92.3 | 92.9 
Aviation enlisted personne! : iaialies -| 81.6 83.0 | 84.0 


Average numbers of Reserve officer candidates (excluding nonpay students) 








t 
ba | + difference 
1957 actual 1958 esti- | 1959esti- | 1959 com- 
mate mate | pared with 
| | | | 1958 
| | | 
NROTC regular students__ | 6, 091 6, 101 | 6, 003 —98 
NRO IC contract students_- 7, 116 7, 003 | 7, 232 | +22 
Naval Aviation College program officer stu- | 
dents - idut "| “a, | 7) 7 RRS 
Reserve officer candidates. os 2 65 | 566 700 +134 
Total. 13, 679 13, 677 | 13, 942 | +265 
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Statement relating appropriation estimate to current appropriation 








ov aporriation: (adjusted) 2.22) ue ee tw $90, 000, 000 
Ree sees Gttimanbe a eat ainanawetlne 86, 500, 000 
1958 appropriation in annual act....-.~.-~~.. 1... ss. 86, 000, 000 
Transferred to “Emergency fund” (71 Stat. 313) ----------------- 2, 732, 000 
Total new obligational authority for 1958_-._-__---__--_____ 83, 268, 000 
Deductions : For fewer number of officers performing active duty for 
training and inactive duty training_.._........_._._._....------... 604, 000 
RY 6 oo a Be oO Re ee eas 82, 664, 000 
Additions: 
For greater number of enlisted personnel performing active duty 
for training and inactive duty training_._._._._.______-_-____- 1, 717, 000 
For greater number of officer candidates performing summer 
training and new requirements for overseas travel__-__.--- 354, 000 
Si eee Se ee ea) ee 2 2, 071, 000 
Total eutiniate for W0O soe Ose ea ee ee 84, 735, 000 


ae by activities 








7 Deductions Additions 1959 
1, Reserve personnel.__.....-.....-.--- .....--| $75, 852,000 L $604, 000 $1, 717, 000 $76, 965, 000 
2. Reserve officer candidates __ = me 7, 416, 000 | : banka 354, 000 | 7, 770, 000 





RAL Ml [33,208,000 | 604, 000 2,071,000 | 84, 735, 000 





PERSONNEL END STRENGTHS 


Mr. Manon. What is the reason for your inability to achieve the 
desired personnel strength for the fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 
1958, as set forth in the budget for the fiscal year 1958? 

Admiral Smrru. We are up to the limit for 1958, sir, but we were 
not able to reach the 1957 plan. Of course, there has been a reduction 
from the 1958 plan as submitted. 

Mr. Manon. I wish that you would compare the plan which you 
submitted last year to the plan upon which you are operating now. 

Admiral Smirn. All right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What changes have been made and why, please. 

Admiral Surri. The 1958 plan in the 1958 budget submission was 
for 150,383. In our present plan, in the 1959 budget submission, the 
end strength is 138,000. 

Mr. Manon. Why was this reduction made? 

Admiral Smrrn. This reduction was made for two significant pur- 
poses, sir. The overall size of the Navy decreased and the size of the 


Naval Reserve relates directly to the Navy’s mobilization base. In 
the past, the primary objective of the drill pay unit was to bring the 
rating structure of the Ready Reserve by training individuals for 
advancement in the enlisted grades, and to prepare them for their 
place in the mobilization pool in the Navy. 
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SELECTED RESERVE 


There has been a change in concept in our present fiscal year. We 
have embarked upon a new concept called the Selected Reserve with- 
in the Ready Reserve. The Selected Reserve will be essentially the 
drill pay portion of the Ready Reserve. This new Selected Reserve 
will, instead of preparing individuals for mobilization duties, prepare 
units. Our meas units, for example, will man the destroyer escorts 
and other antisubmarine warfare vessels and be drilled and trained 
as a crew. In the aviation program, squadrons will be drilled and 
trained essentially for antisubmarine warfare duty and will report as 
units to the task assigned in the event of mobilization. 

Mr. Foro. In other words, a certain Naval Reserve unit in X 
community will have a mobilization assignment to a ship, or to a spe- 
cific job? 

Admiral Smirn. In a seaport community where there is a ship 
there will be taken from the established drill units personnel to man 
the ship around the nucleus of regulars who will be attached to the 
ship for training and drill purposes, and that ship will be ready on a 
few hours’ notice to move into a mobilization situation. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, certain ships in a semiactive status with 
partial crews will have assigned Naval Reserve groups or units, that 
on M-day would move directly to that ship ? 

Admiral Smrru. We have ships that are at various of our seaports 
and they are called the Reserve training ships. Those ships will be 
given an assigned complement of reservists who will be selected, avail- 
able, and ready to go. 


ATTENDANCE AT RESERVE DRILLS 


Mr. Manon. Why have you been unable to get the planned per- 
centage of attendance to drills? 

Admiral Smrru. We are up to our plan this year, sir. Captain 
Jackson will speak to that. 

Captain Jackson. Our plan called for an average strength of 
133,000. We commenced the year with 142,000. We are now at 
131,000, which is right up to the limit of the plan. 

Mr. Manon. I am talking about attendance factors, not personnel. 

Captain Jackson. We are right up to plan, sir. The actual in 
1957 compares very closely with the plan for 1957. Actually, in cer- 
tain of the enlisted personnel it exceeded it. 

Mr. Sanvers. With regard to the attendance factors for active duty 
for training, last year for the surface officers you budgeted for 91.4 
percent and your 1958 estimate shows 82.9. For surface enlisted per- 
sonnel, 95.9 against 94.9. 

Aviation officers, 95.1 against 91.0, and for aviation enlisted per- 
sonnel, 80.0 against 75.0. 

Captain Jackson. We revised those figures and have resubmitted 
them on page 3 of the new budget. 
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Mr. Manon. The question is, You have certain rates and you have 
not achieved them and now you say that you have achieved your 
goal and that you have revised your goal. 

Captain Jackson. We revised it to the money plan we had, sir. 
We are right up to that now, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I did not understand that. 

Mr. Manon. I do not understand it, either. 

Mr. Forp. I cannot believe that you cut your percentage of attend- 
ance at your units because there was a reduction in money. That 
does not make sense. 

Captain McKinney. We found those original figures that we pre- 
sented were running a little high and they have been reduced now 
to numbers which in some cases are actually exceeding them. We 
reduced them a little more than we should have, in some cases. We 
are about averaging out. In some cases we are high and in some 
cases we are low. Our original estimates in 1958 were a little high. 

Mr. Manon. Have you explained why they were high ? 

Captain McKinney. We just made an error in our judgment, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Would it be a cutback in drill pay funds? Does that 
have anything to do with it? 

Captain McKinney. It became apparent when we were faced with 
the necessity for cutting back in hala, but that has not been the 
actual reason. We were a little high in our estimates. 

Mr. Manon. What assurance can you give the committee that you 
will obtain your goals for the fiscal year 1959 both as to numbers and 
participation ? 

Captain McKinney. Mr. Chairman, in some cases we are over at 
the present time and in some we are a little under. We are averaging 
just about on the line, sir. In 1959 we anticipate we will go up be- 
cause we are leveling off in the Reserve. When you level off a 
program there is a tendency for people to be more regular in their 
attendance. It becomes more desirable to belong to the Reserve. 
Therefore, it is reasonable to expect we will go up a little, the small 
amount.that we indicate in 1959. 


INCREASES AND DECREASES IN FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. We will turn to page 5 of the justifications. Will you 
give the committee the reasons for the increases and decreases in 
funds shown on that page ? 

Admiral Smirn. The deduction for a fewer number of officers per- 
forming active duty for training and inactive duty training is simply 
a reduction in numbers and amounts to $604,000. 

There is an addition for the greater number of enlisted personnel 
performing active duty for training and inactive duty training in 
the amount of $1,717,000. There is another addition for a greater 
number of officer candidates performing summer training and new 
requirements for overseas travel in the amount of $354,000. 


RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION’S POSITION ON ADEQUACY OF FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. Last week there was a meeting in Washington of the 
Reserve Officers Association. We hada a of the Reserve 
Officers Association before the committee, General Morrison, mayor of 


New Orleans. He and others have seemed to take the position that 
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the Department of Defense is unduly restricting the Reserve program. 

Now, this attitude seems to be more prevalent perhaps with the 
Army than the Navy. 

What is the Reserve Officers Association’s attitude toward the Re- 
serve program of the Navy for the fiscal year 1959? Do you know, 
Mr, Secretary ? 

Mr. Armsrrona. I am not prepared to speak to that specifically. 

Mr. Mauon. Is anyone prepared ? 

Admiral Smiru. I have not yet talked to the Reserve Officers As- 
sociation myself. I would like Captain Jackson to speak as to their 
attitude. 

Captain Jackson. They feel that we are financing the Reserve pro- 
gram adequately. 

io Manon. For the Navy ‘ 

Captain Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, no one is writing his Congressman, 
insofar as you know, and saying: “We want you to increase the ap- 
propriation and augment the program for the Naval Reserves,” is 
that right ? 

Captain Jackson. There were some Naval Reserve air stations that 
were closed during this fiscal year and Members of Congress may 
have received letters concerning them. Commander Miller can give 
you the reasons for those disestablishments, if you like. In the 
surface Reserve, that is, the Reserve other than air, there have been 
no complaints because there have been no disestablishments. 

Mr. Manon, There has been a reduction in planned numbers, has 
there not ? 

Captain Jackson. Yes, but we came to that through attrition and 
no one was forcibly ejected from the program. 

Mr. Manon. Are there those who might be unhappy because they 
may not become a part of the program, in your judgment ? 

Captain Jackson. There are always some who are unhappy because 
of the restrictions established for the paid drilling units, but they 
are few. In the case of the reductions, however, we took the leader- 
ship of the Reserve association into our confidence and explained our 
plans to them fully. They expressed complete satisfaction with 
them. 

Admiral Brarpstey. I might make a brief statement here. Up 
until about a year or so ago the Reserve appropriations and plans 
were on an expanded basis ‘fer both the Nav y and the Marine Corps. 
I believe if you search the record you will find there were times 
when the actual figures never quite met the plan. But the larger 
plans were financed in the appropriations and we ended up the year 
sometimes with some funds not being used. 

My point is, this particular appropriation is marked up on a tighter 
basis than the Reserve appropriations have been in recent years. I 
think the people will agree it has been quite tightly marked up. We 
think they can meet this plan very adequately. 

Mr. Manon. We have just brought out in the interrogation that 
you have been a little optimistic in your plans. You were too opti- 
mistic for the fiscal year 1958. 

Captain McKinney. That was before we revised the plan. We 
are now having difficulty living within the funds available. 


22217—58—_—13 
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Mr. Manon. Please bring up to date and insert in the record tables 
similar to those found on the following pages for the fiscal year 1958 
hearings : 369 and 376. 

(The following tables were supplied.) 


(a) Estimated strength of the Naval Reserve not on active duty as of July 1, 1958 


| 


Officer Enlisted Officer | Enlisted 


Ready Reserve 76, 551 431, 493 | Participating 8, 000 150 
Participating 42, 299 | 111, 901 Paid. _... 0 0 
Paid 27, 299 110, 701 Nonpaid | 8, 000 150 
Nonpaid 15, 000 1, 200 Nonparticipating ! 55, 058 | 29, 904 
Nonparticipating 34, 252 319, 592 || Retired Reserve | $7,399 | 1, 760 
Standby Reserve 63, 058 30, 054 |} 


1 Although not affiliated with a drilling unit many of these are continuing their training through corre- 
spondence courses and/or annual active duty for training 


(b) Expected strength of the Naval Reserve (as of July 1) officer and enlisted on 
inactive duty, fiscal years 1958 and 1959 


Officer Enlisted Total 
July 1, 1958... " tas od 177, 008 463, 307 | 640, 315 
July 1, 1959-- 177, 251 | 519, 490 696, 74 


} 
| 
} 
i i 


Pay and allowances, active duty for training, enlisted personnel—Subproject 1B (7) 
school tours 





1958 estimate 1959 estimate Difference, 
= Ps ae oes aa _| increase 
(+) or de- 
crease (-—), 
Num- | Rate! | Amount | Num-/ Rate! | Amount 1959 com- 
ber ber pared with 
| | 1958 
Surface, submarine, and special 1, 295 |$273. 67 $354, 399 1,170 |$268.40 | $314,032 $40, 367 
Accelerated class A program, 
90 day 300 | 407. 42 122, 227 300 | 407. 42 122, 227 
Accelerated class B program, 
90 days KO | 797.72 39, 886 25 | 809. 52 20, 238 19, 648 
Accelerated recruit program, 
65 days 600 | 215. 93 129, 555 500 | 215. 92 107, 962 — 21, 593 
Harbor defense program, 30 
lays 10 | 195. 8 1, 958 10 | 194. 70 1, 947 11 
Mine warfare program, 60 
days 30 | 353. 57 10, 607 30 | 383.03 11, 491 +884 
Submarine program, 30 da‘ys.- 100. | 101.72 10, 172 100 | 101.73 10, 173 +1 
Submarine program, 60 days 205 | 195.09 39, 994 205 | 195.09 39, 994 
) 


Aviation 2,800 | 398.02 | 1, 114, 463 2,800 | 397.45 | 1,112,848 +1, 615 


Accelerated training program, | 
90 days-- 2. 700 405.95 1, 096, 065 2, 700 405. 95 1, 096, 066 | 


, 
Antisubmarine warfare train- 
ing, 15 days 100 | 183. 98 18, 398 100 | 167.82 16, 782 —1, 616 
Potal, subproject No. 1B (7 4,095 | 358.70 | 1, 468, 862 3, 970 359.42 | 1, 426, 880 41, 9R2 


Pay-rate variations from fisca! year 1958 to fiseal year 1959 are attributed to change in distribution of 
enlisted grades to perform schoo! tours. 
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SHORT-TERM TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Forp. Does the Navy have any program for the use of the 6- 
month trainee program ? 

Admiral Smrru. In our basic Reserve program; no, sir. We have 
only a few bodies each year of the critical skill program. Those num- 
bers are allocated to us by the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and 
we do train those men in the critical skills in nearby Reserve units 
for 3-month periods. They are not active reservists thereafter. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you take a man from a research unit, send 
him to school, or train him for 6 months, and then he returns to the 
unit ? 

Admiral Smrru. No, sir. In the critical skills area a man in a 
critical industry, for example, may associate with the Naval Reserve 
and get his basic training. That is the only 6-month program we have, 
or lessthan6 months. It isa3-month program. We have no regular 
Reserve program for active duty of 6 months. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, a man is working in an industry where his 
skill is critical to the national interest. He wants to get some part of 
his military training out of the way, so the Navy sends him back to 
duty for 3 months and then sends him back to the critical duty ? 

Admiral Smiru. Sends him back to the critical duty; yes. 

Mr. Forp. How many people are involved in that ¢ 

Admiral Smirx. 285 in this plan, sir. That number is allocated 
to us by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Forp. They have the same obligation that any other 6-month 
trainee has—drill periods once a week, 2 weeks’ active duty ? 

Admiral Smrru. No,sir. When they have completed their training 
duty they have not the obligation for drill training thereafter. 

Mr. Forp. They are sort of unusual people? 

Admiral Smrru. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. What would be a typical critical skill ? 

Captain Jacskon. Some of them work in the electronics industry, 
for example, sir. The Selective Service determines the nature of his 
critical skills. If they certify that he is employed in a critical posi- 
tion, then we take him and permit him to go through this training and 
return him to the same position. 

Mr. Forp. Does he take boot training? Does he carry out a regu- 
lar 6-month program like any other sailor? 

Captain Jackson. It is a 3-month program, sir, which includes 
boot training. 

(Off the record. ) 
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SHIPBOARD COMPLEMENT 


) Mr. Forp. One question, not necessarily related to the Reserve, 
) which I intended to ask earlier. 

| What is your present shipboard complement compared to your war- 
time complement ? 

Admiral Sauirx. Eighty percent now, sir. The allowance is at 50 
percent, sir. At the present moment we happen to be, in at least one 
of our fleets, below the allowance. 

Mr. Forp. Is it higher this year than last year ? 

Admiral Smrru. The allowance is the same this year as last year. 

Mr. Forp. What is the forecast for fiscal 1959 ? 

Admiral Smirn. It would be the same, sir. There is no reduction 
of the allowances, We regard them as being about as low as they 
should go for efficiency and effectiveness. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you plan for 80 percent. 

Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You do not feel you can go below that. 

Admiral Smirx. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You do not think it is good to be below that, and you 
do not want to plan to be below that. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. I believe that completes the hearing. 

Admiral Smirn. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Monpbay,. Fepruary 17, 1958. 
NAVY PERSONNEL, GENERAL EXPENSES 
WITNESSES 


VICE ADM. HAROLD P. SMITH, USN, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS (PERSONNEL AND NAVAL RESERVE) AND CHIEF 
OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 


CAPT. BROOKE SCHUMM, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL PER- 
SONNEL FOR FINANCE AND PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


CAPT. MICHAEL J. LUOSEY, USN, DIRECTOR, RECRUITING DIVISION, 
BUREAU OF PERSONNEL 


CAPT. CARLYLE INGRAM, USN, DIRECTOR, MACHINE SYSTEMS 
ANALYSIS DIVISION, BUREAU OF PERSONNEL 


OTIS F. REDFIELD, HEAD, NAVY PERSONNEL, GENERAL EXPENSES 
SECTION, COMPTROLLER DIVISION, BUREAU OF PERSONNEL 


HON. J. SINCLAIR ARMSTRONG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 


REAR ADM. GEORGE F. BEARDSLEY, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER 
OF THE NAVY, BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Program by activities 
Direct obligations 


1, Training, Navy $33, 718,724 | $34, 504, 000 $34, 258, 000 
2. Training, Naval Reserve 7, 854, 6091 7, 900, 000 8, 341, 000 
3. Naval Academy . ‘ 8, 670, 946 | 9, 046, 000 9, 870, 000 
4. Personnel support 16, 502, 911 15, 916, 000 17, 455, 000 
5. Other personnel facilities_ ‘ 6, 329, 915 6, 265, 000 5, 835, 000 
6. Departmental administration 9, 726, 052 10, 369, 000 10, 546, 000 

lotal direct obligations _ - . 82, 803, 239 84, 000, 000 86, 305, 000 

Reimbursable obligations: 

1. Training, Navy 4, 979, 581 5, 581, 000 5, 671, 000 
2. Training, Naval Reserve : 294, 539 383, 000 383, 000 
3. Naval Academy 241, 862 300, 000 300, 000 
4. Personne] support. __. ‘ 491, 839 382, 000 381, 000 
5. Other personnel facilities_ 260, 689 300, 000 260, 000 
6. Departmental] administration -- . - . 13, 987 54, 000 5, 000 

Total reimbursable obligations. 6, 282, 497 7, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 

lota)] obligations 89, O85, 736 91, 000, 000 ¥8, 305, 000 

Financing 


Unobligated balance brought forward (69 Stat. 438) } —5, 293, 167 —3, 993, 982 — 4, 988, 382 
Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements to be 
earned from military assistance fund reservations) trans- 
ferred to other aecounts 2, 255, 942 600 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 
Deliveries of materiel common to United States 
requiremetits ordered by military assistance in 
current year. ... — 28, 249 —80, 000 , 
All other ‘i —3, 901, 224 4, 000, 0OO — 4, 000, 900 
Anticipated reimbursements for future year deliveries of | 
materiel common to United States requirements ordered 
by military assistance in current year —3, 310,672 | —3, 920, 000 ; 
Unobligated balance carried forward (69 Stat. 438) 3, 993, 982 4, ORS, 382 | 1, 988, 382 
Unobligated balance no longer available __ .:- 1, 177, 652 1, 000, 000 
New obligational authority 83, 980, 000 85, 000, 000 86 


, 305, 000 

New obligational authority: 

Appropriation 83, 980,000 | 87, 000, 000 | $6, 305, 000 
Transferred to “United States scientific satellite’ (71 | 

Stat. 428). __- 


— 2, 000, 000 


Appropriation (adjusted) _ __.. : : ..--| 83,980,000 85, 000, 000 | 86, 305, 000 





Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions _ 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions.._._...-._---__- 


Average number of all employees = 
Number of employees at end of year _- 


sree © Gs ers ade and st al ary 


Personal service obligations: 


Permanent positions __ 


Positions other than permane nt_. 
Other personal services 


Direct obligations: 


01 


02 


Reimbursabie obligations: 
Personal services. 


02 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 
09 


Mr. SHEPPARD. 


Personal services: 


Civilian 


Military__ 
I inp aco 


Total personal service obligations 


Transportation of things ___- 
Communication services J 
Rents and utility services___. 
Printing ana reproduction 
Other contractual services 


Services performed by other « agencies 


Supplies and materials 


Equipment 


Lands and structures. - 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 
P ensions, annuitie <, 
Refunas, awards, 


Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations. 


Travel__ 


Communication services_- 

Beenie GG Giaiey SOP VI0CS... . <5 ons sscncc ice ccse 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services. ........................... 
Supplies and materials___......-- witidbasieseseabasacs 
SS a bab bncck track teucccdskndatobeddwauausnes 


Total reimbursable obligations.__-- ‘ntecindeadnweibeiite 


and insurance claims. 
and indemnities J 
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| 1957 actual 1958 estimate 


| 





Ee I ike ncincnctenassnemeekneswenae 


9, 236 


1959 estimate 























9, 283 8, 578 
7 13 | 10 
8, 999 | 8, 718 8, 372 
8, 935 | 8, 437 | 8, 340 
4.7 $4,180| 4.8 $4,204) 4.9 $4,298 
$4, 564 $4, 680 $4, 704 
$39, 944,283 | $39,819,000 | $38, 607, 000 
80, S58 | 44, 000 | 30, 000 
. 824, 640 951, 000 | 915, 000 
40, 819, 781 40, 814, 000 _ 30,5 552, 000 
| 

39, 878, 372 | 39, 829, 000 38, 606, 000 
256, 993 256, 000 256, 000 
2, 678,523 | 2, 533, 000 2, 606, 000 
192, 212 200, 000 200, 000 
2, 108, 542 2, 212, 000 2, 220, 000 
6,320,344 | 6, 681, 000 8, 533, 000 
2,103,914 | 2, 138, 000 2, 133, 000 
10, 336,777 | 10, 332, 000 11, 158, 000 
1, 769, 777 -| 1,614, 000 1, 977, 000 
13, 262.167 | 12,983,000 | 13, 195, 000 
3, 716, 098 | 2, 603, 000 | 2, 833, 000 

2, 576 | f | 
28, 381 | 2, 496, 000 2, 425, 000 
67, 754 74, 000 | 74, 000 
53, 800 a | 62, 000 
27, 009 27, 000 | 27, 000 
innnspantaicedsleiesiee ais mrs 
82, 803, 239 | 84, 000, 000 | 86, 305, 000 
= — — — |- — ———1 
971, 409 | 985, 000 | 946, 000 
191, 946 | 55, 000 | 55, 000 
122, 041 137, 000 | 138, 000 
594, 716 667, 000 | 688, 000 
3,615 | 2,000 | 2, 000 
65, 490 | 73,000 | 71, 000 
1,932,070 | 2,024,000 | 2, 033, 000 
2,491,210 | 3, 057,000 | 3, 067, 000 
6, 282,497 | 7,000, 000 | 7, 000, 000 
89,085,736 | 91,000,000 | 93, 305, 000 


Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 
We are reviewing “Navy personnel, general expenses.” 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Sueprarp. Congress made available $87 million for this appro- 
priation in fiscal year 1958. What portion of these appropriations 
will not be used for this appropriation in fiscal year 1958 ? 

Admiral Smiru. Mr. Chairman, of that $87 million, $2 million have 
been already transferred to the United States scientific-satellite pro- 
gram, and $1 million has not yet been apportioned to this appropria- 


tion. 


Of that $1 million remaining 
for $300,000 to the Bureau of the “Budget for apportionment. 


, however, we now have a request 


The 


estimate for our present plan for direct obligations is $84 million. 
Mr. Suepparp. Of this amount, how much will be unobligated at 

the end of the fiscal year? 
Admiral Smrrx. We anticipate the complete obligation, sir; that 

is, subject to the operation of section 1811 (31 U.S. C. 200), which 
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may find some of it unobligated on our accounting records, but to be 
obligated later on. 

Mr. Suerparp. I presume the funds are being apportioned. 

Admiral Samir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarv. How much was transferred to other appropriations 
and for what purpose ? 

Admiral Smiru. The only sum transferred to another appropria- 
tion was $2 million, sir, to the United States scientific satellite pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What has been the effect of this withholding and 
transfer of funds to the shore installations, especially with regard to 
the maintenance backlog? 

Admiral Somrru. It has had a reducing effect by that amount, Mr. 
Chairman. 

UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Sueprarp. What is the reason for the marked increases in the 
unexpended balances from $16.6 million in fiscal 1958 to $19.7 million 
in fiscal year 1959 to $21.7 million at the end of fiscal year 1959? 

Admiral Smrru. There are several explanations for this, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Give me the best one. 

Admiral Smirn. The actual expenditures for our normal program 
amount to about the same over these years. However, there are three 
factors involved. The first is that the appropriations themselves have 
increased to a minor degree. The second is that the military assist- 
ance program has increased and it has an effect on the unexpended 
balances carried forward. The third factor is in the area of our elec- 
tronic data processing machinery and our manpower communications 
system, continentwide, which involve large procurement and rentals 
which, it is estimated, will not be expanded at the end of the year. 

Mr. Suepparp. In your aiaken ders realistic are these estimates 
for fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 ? 

Admiral Smrrn. We think they are reasonably good, sir. They are 
estimates, but we think they are good estimates. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Predicated on the same general concept of accumu- 
lating those figures you have applied in the past, as far as your 
experience is concerned ? 

Admiral Smirn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Suepparp. Insert in the record pages 1 through 6, inclusive, of 
the justifications, Mr. Reporter. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Appropriation introduction 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1957 1958 1959 
Total direct obligations $82, 803, 239 | $84,000,000 | $86,305,000 
Net adjustments ati +1, 176,761 | +3, 000, 000 | a 


Appropriation or estimate. -._................... iit 83, 980, 000 87, 000, 000 86, 305, 000 
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Financial support for all programs within the mission of the Chief of Naval 
Personnel, other than military personnel costs and certain research and develop- 
ment project costs, is provided by this appropriation. The programs include 
recruiting and procuring of all naval personnel, Regular and Reserve, officer 
and enlisted; individual and group training of such personnel, except air and 
medical; distributing personnel to fleet and shore activities; promoting, dis- 
ciplining, and providing for the welfare and morale of naval personnel: select- 
ing and educating Naval Academy midshipmen, Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps midshipmen, and other officer candidates. 

The major areas of increase in the estimate for fiscal year 1959 over fiscal 
year 1958 result from the completion of certain programs which have been de- 
veloped gradually during recent years. These are the manpower data processing 
system at an increase of $1,617,000, the manpower information center at depart- 
mental headquarters at an increase of $793,000, the still expanding nuclear pro- 
pulsion training program at an increase of $433,000, and the enlisted advanced 
school program at an increase of $97,000. In order to carry out recommendations 
of the Naval Academy Board of Visitors, an increase of $824,000 is included. 
These programs represent a total increase of $3,764,000 over fiscal year 1958 costs 
for the same programs. 

The training program provides instruction for both officer and enlisted per- 
sonnel. This instruction relates to the operation and maintenance of technical 
equipment of the latest design and special equipment required in the conduct 
of nuclear warfare, such as that involving guided missiles, nuclear weapons, 
nuclear propulsion, undersea strategy, antiaircraft defense, damage control, 
and fire fighting. Postgraduate instruction in scientific, technical, management, 
and command and staff areas is also provided. In fiscal year 1959 there will be 
continued increased emphasis on the training of enlisted personnel to replace 
losses through termination of enlistments, retirements, and other types of attri- 
tion. 

The enlisted advanced school program begun on a pilot basis in fiscal vear 1957 
will reach its planned strength in fiscal year 1959. Individual] training will con- 
tinne the emphasis on combined operation and maintenance training in order to 
develop the most capable type of personnel. In line with developments in tech- 
nological warfare, training will be directed more extensively into the areas of 
nuclear offense and defense, guided missiles, communications, and fire control 
by means of courses of training, training devices and publications, and cor- 
respondence courses. 

Increases in the estimates for maintenance and operation reflect the results of 
rising costs for services, utilities, and materials and the increase in workload 
borne by operating and maintenance personnel. Between 1954 and 1957 the 
price of utilities, purchased or generated, which is 24 percent of the total routine 
operations and maintenance costs, has increased by approximately 20 percent. 
Average salaries of ungraded employees have increased 24 percent and c¢lassi- 
fied salaries 8 percent in this period. An increase of $781,500 is requested for 
routine maintenance and operation costs in order to conduct an adequate but 
austere maintenance program. This is more than offset by a decrease of $2,060,- 
000 resulting from partial inactivation of the Naval Training Center, Banbridge, 
and the closing of the Naval Receiving Station, Boston. Thus, there will be a 
net reduction of $1,278,500. 

Administration of the many functions performed in the field is provided in 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel. The organization of the Bureau, the work 
performed, and the staff employed are related not only to the active-duty strength 
of the Navy and the membership of the Naval Reserve but to the workload gen- 
erated by providing information and documents from inactive personnel records. 
The Bureau’s requirements will increase in fiscal year 1959, with the greatest 
increase being related to the electronic data processing machine installation. 

The estimates have been screened carefully and represent minimum funding 
requirements for the multiple functions comprising the mission of the Chief of 
Naval Personnel. 
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Statement relating appropriation estimate to current appropriation 


1957 appropriation_.______~~- Sn chen icant de look ches ieabeAd ban tints $83, 980, 000 
Te GNOE CORDOED Qi cdc sendin ~chninn bgees~ata 89, 000, 000 
er nes OUDE EEL CHOU RD” GLUON WOU GO no oo hcg ence sensei 7, 000, 000 
Wie Were Talive trneere ek es 363, 500 
Transferred to “United States scientific satellite” (71 Stat. 428)_._. 2,000,000 
Tet DUGGUATY TreeePves.. c=. sini hi Rann weicteauipel Lig 1, 000, 000 
Total new obligational authority for 1958___.__________--__ 84, 363, 500 
Deductions: 
Inactivation and disestablishment of activities___._ $2, 086, 000 
Reduction in force, departmental and district head- 
I icacchins cinta dh béddaigns Ratan ataneie eatin sects 746, 000 
Reduced requirements, morale and welfare pro- 


WORMS... 2. oi shez 5 eg entices went 73, 000 
-———— 2, 905, 000 


S ocinick antl tecee Alb witht tata dadeshagied 81, 458, 500 


Subtotal 
Additions : 
Expansion of nuclear propulsion training.__.___--~- $433, 000 
Tuition (NROTC and advanced enlisted) _-_.__--__ 220, 000 
Increased emphasis on scientific and engineering 


courses, postgraduate school______--_-_________-_ 40, 000 
Procurement of electronic spares for training_______ 36, 000 
Increase in tuition-aid program__-___---___--_---_ 50, 000 
Procurement of training aidS_.____--____-_--_--__-_ 32, 000 
Operations and maintenance costs: 
OO I a 2 534, 500 
BUPPOTE Tati lweee 2 SS eek 247, 000 
Naval Academy Board of Visitors recommendations : 
AcaGemhie COU 2ci20i cde dS ES 247, 000 
Operations and maintenance costs____._-___---- 577, 000 
Manpower data processing system (field) ___-__--__ 1, 617, 000 
Manpower information center (departmental) _—-_--~- 793, 000 
International sports program_____---__-___--__--_- 50, 000 
—_————-__ 4, 876, 500 
Subtotal «lhc cedia baie ni aide tates eae oat tapt SAUL SES See ed le 86, 335, 000 
Adjustments for minor deductions and additions________._______-- —30, 000 


Total’ eatiinate ‘for W9SS ii ee ee) be eo fig. 86, 305, 000 


Analysis by activities 


| 
Activities 1958 Deductions Additions | 1959 
1. Training, Navy $34, 853, 500 $1, 500, 000 $904, 500 $34, 258, 000 
2. Training, Naval Reserve 7, 900, 000 . 441,000 | 8, 341, 000 
3. Naval Academy 9, 046, 000 ; 824, 000 9, 870, 000 
4. Personnel support 15, 989, 000 237, 000 1, 703,000 | 17,455, 000 
5. Other personne! facilities 6, 148, 000 560, 000 247,000 | 5, 835, 000 
6. Departmental administration 10, 427, 000 | 698, 000 $17,000 | 10, 546, 000 
Total 84, 363, 500 2, 995, 000 4, 936, 500 86, 305, 000 
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Summary of obligations by budget activity 





i | 
| | 
Difference 
] + or —) 
No. Budget activity 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate] 1959 com- 
| pared with 
1958 





Training, Navy --.-- $34, 258,000 | $246,000 
8 ’ 
9 


Training, Naval Reserve..........----..-.- 
I I so Onn nn i 
PUIG MIO God sc wits oe oldie secd 
Other personnel facilities. ...............-- 
Departmental administration ---.........-- 


Total direct obligations._.....__.....- 





Qurkwnre 





82, 803, 239 84, 000, 


INCREASES AND DECREASES IN FUNDS 


Mr. Suepparp. I wish you would please explain the increases and 
decreases which are reflected on pages 4 and 5 of the justifications. 

Admiral Smrrn. Beginning on page 4, sir, deductions, the first de- 
duction, $2,086,000, is the total of the inactivation and disestablish- 
ment of Bainbridge for $1.5 million; the inactivation of receiving 
station, Boston, for $560,000; and for miscellaneous reductions in 
naval stations of $26,000. 

The next sum, a reduction of $746,000, accounts for the reduction 
in force at our departmental and district headquarters offices. 

The last reduction, of $73,000, is for reduced requirements for 
morale and welfare programs, which is accounted for by the reduced 
size of the Navy. 

In the additions, the first item, of $433,000, for the expansion of 
nuclear propulsion training at Idaho Falls, West Milton, and at New 
London. 

There is a tuition increase at the Naval Reserve Officers Training 
Corps and advanced enlisted training programs, accounting for 
$220,000. 

There is an increase at the postgraduate school of $40,000 for in- 
creased numbers of students. 

Procurement of electronic spares for training, $36,000. 

An increase in the tuition aid program of $50,000. That is an 
increase in the assistance to officers and men who on their own take 
off-hours educational courses. 

There is an increase of $32,000 for procurement of training aids 
in excess of last year. 

Operations and maintenance costs of training facilities, an increase 
of $534,500, which is due to the generally increasing cost of utilities 
and other maintenance. 

An increase of $247,000 for the academic departments and $577,000 
for operation and maintenance of facilities at the Naval Academy to 
carry out the recommendations of the Naval Academy Board of 
Visitors. 

There is also a $247,000 increase in operations and maintenance 
costs in our support facilities. 
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These, of course, Mr. Chairman, are summations of increases and 
decreases throughout the appr ‘opriations. 

Another increase, on page 5, $1,617,000, represents the cost of com- 

leting and operating the manpower data-processing system in the 
feld—San Diego, Norfolk, and ate an increase in the depart- 
mental manpower information center of $793,000; and an increase 
for the international sports program of $50,000, which will accom- 
modate our preparation for the Pan American games in 1959. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you anticipate further inactivations or disestab- 
lishment of activities? If so, how, where, and when ? 

Admiral Smrrn. Mr. Chairman, I have no recommendation at this 
time for any further decrease of facilities. That is kept constantly 
under review, and if it is found necessary to recommend such, it will 
be done. 

TRAINING AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Suerrarp. I wish you would insert in the record tables similar 
to those found on pages 387, 388, and 389 of the fiscal year 1958 
hearings. 

Admiral Sairu. Yes, sir; we shall be glad to supply that for the 
record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


TRAINING IN NUCLEAR POWER PROPULSION 


Training in nuclear power propulsion is conducted in two specific phases: 
First, 21 weeks of academic training for officer and 21 weeks of academic and 
specialized in-rate training for enlisted personnel; second, 24 weeks operator 
training on an operating land prototype reactor plant for both officer and enlisted 
personnel. After completing this formal training, the majority of personnel are 
ordered to various shipyards constructing nuclear-powered ships approximately 
1 year prior to the commissioning of those ships or to operational nuclear sub- 
marines. At the shipyards the personnel receive further training in the specific 
plant being built into their particular ship and assist with the installation and 
testing of the plant components and systems. 

The academic training for personnel in the submarine nuclear power program 
is conducted at the United States Naval Submarine School, New London, Conn. 
Operator training for these personnel is conducted on AEC-owned land prototype 
plants at the United States naval nuclear power training units at Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, and West Milton, N. Y. 

The academic training for personnel in the surface ship nuclear power program 
is being conducted at the United States naval nuclear power training unit, Idaho 
Falls, in interim facilities. This training is being conducted primarily by civil- 
ian contract engineers who are constructing the surface ship prototype plant. 
A project for the construction of permanent facilities for this training at the 
United States Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, II1., is included in the military 
construction program, fiscal year 1959. At present operator training for these 
personnel is being conducted on the submarine land prototype but will be con- 
ducted on the new surface ship prototype as soon as it is in operation about 
mid-1958. 
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Résumé of nuclear power training 








Billets as of January 1958 Numbers trained through 
January 1958 











Billets to be added through Numbers in training 




















January 1959 calendar year 1959 
Officers Enlisted Officers Enlisted 
Ss — | — —| cao thd 
PN tee eo ee eee 56 oe é ont 
RE ccctnsiennoune ae al 6 57 | a 
Wee ORS Plows) oii thi 2tset 62 | 364. | 146 | 1, 060 


Nuclear : Postgraduate school program (various courses, 1 to 3 years) : 


PO Satie Bee hde bi a oi end Aeron hbebeg sp da cebbiagidee adalat oka ered eee 102 
I hernia hpaen en isch SIE cclet dhscc akinesia ial tcl aaa aes 113 


SPECIAL WEAPONS TRAINING PROGRAM 


Training in the special weapons program is of three basic types: individual 
technical training, officer training, and team and refresher training. 

(a) Individual technical training is conducted for both officers and enlisted 
personnel at: 

(1) The Field Command, Armed Forces special weapons project, Sandia Base, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., which provides detailed instruction on all Navy atomic 
weapons, with the exception of depth bombs, in courses varying from 4 to 13 weeks 
in length. Prerequisite primary training, 8 weeks, for enlisted personnel enrolled 
at Sandia Base is conducted at the Naval Service Schools Command, Great 
Lakes, Il. 

(2) The United States Naval Advanced Undersea Weapons School, Key West, 
Fla., provides courses 3 and 6 weeks in length on atomic depth bombs. 

(b) Officer training in planning, employment, and orientation is provided by 
the Fleet Training Centers, Norfolk, and San Diego. 

(c) Team and refresher training is provided by the special weapons units, 
United States Atlantic and Pacific Fleets. 


Résumé of special weapons individual technical training 


Billets as of January 1958 | Numbers trained as of 
| January 1958 























Officers | Enlisted | Officers | Enlisted 
A float Sse B ; 325 | 1, 027 . 
| Ashore. scab ; 278 | 352 a 
el... otal 603 | 1, 379 709 2, 061 
Billets to be added calendar | Number in training 
year 1958 calendar year 1958 
Officers Enlisted Officers Enlisted 
| Afloat... ese dees 9 | 63 
| 


ee é on . asucal 32 | 170 | 


Total iat ee cennsaigcaratencang didechagcsa nua 41 | 233 | 181 610 
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Naval postgraduate student officers at civilian institutions 


Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 
Academic | Summer | Academic Summer 
year term year term 

Advanced science - 7 26 7 
Aeronautical engineering (all courses) - . - 21 21 
Business administration 49 3 49 3 
Cinematography 4 
Civil engineering (advanced 4 5 4 5 
Civil engineerir z (qualified) 25 40 25 40 
Comptrollership : 30 15 12 15 
Hydrographic engineering 1 l 1 l 
Management and industrial engineering 12 12 12 12 
Metallurgical engineering ia 1 l 
Naval construction and engineering 57 29 57 29 
Nuclear engineering (advanced 2 6 2 6 
Nuclear reactor techniques 3 3 
Oceanography 4 4 4 4 
Ordnance engineering (all courses) S 1 x $ 
Petroleum engineering - - 2 2 
Petroleum administration 1 1 
Petroleum logistics 3 2 3 2 
Public information 2 2 2 2 
Personnel administration and training 15 15 15 15 
Religion. . ... 12 I 12 l 
Social science , 6 5 6 5 
Advance management (13 weeks) 10 10 4 
Management problems for executives (8 weeks 20 : ; 20 7 
Elements of management and industrial engineering 

(lecture course) 150 100 

Total 300 301 300 251 
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MAINTENANCE AND REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Suepparp. Also insert in the record and bring up to date the 
tables reflected on pages 397 and 398 of the fiscal year 1958 hearings. 

Admiral Smirn. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Maintenance funding data for principal installations in activity 1, appropriation 


“NPGE” 





Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 
Activity toad 
Routine Repair Routine Repair 
mainte- projects Total mainte- projects Total 
nance nance 
Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, 
Il 
Activity request $3, 185, 000 $151, 000 | $3, 336, 000 | ' $6,585,000 | $210, 000 
Contained in budget 1, 850, OCO 72, 400 | 1,922, 400 2 C50, 600 162, 000 
Allocated 1, 915, 060 183,400 | 2, 098, 400 
Naval Training Center, San Diego, 
Calif 
Activity request i 1, 275, 000 163, 800 | 1, 438, 800 1, 400, 000 80, 000 | 1, 480, 000 
Contained in budget 1, 123, 000 141, 200 | 1, 264, 200 1, 250, 000 13, 000 | 1, 268, 000 
Allocated 1, 218, 000 1,000 | 1, 269, 000 2 
Naval Training Center, Bainbridge, 
Md, 
Activity request 7 1, 743, 000 85, 000 | 1,828,000 | 2 1,741, 000 1, 741, 000 
Contained in budget P 1, 692, 000 1, 692, 000 725, 000 725, 000 
Allocated 1, 210, G00 1, 210, 000 i 
Naval Amphibious Base, Little | 
Creek, Va | 
Activity request 2, 474, GOO 471, 300 | 2, 945, 300 2. 590, 000 528, 000 | 3,118, 000 
Contained in budget 2, 197, 000 272, 500 | 2, 469, 500 2, 100, 000 63, 000 | 2, 163, 000 
Allocated 1, 936, 000 36, 000 | 1, 972, 000 ‘ stich ivy. 
Naval Amphibious Base, Coronado, | 
San Diego, Calif j 
Activity request = 745, 000 27, 000 772, 000 700, 000 10, 600 | 710, 600 
Contained in budget 682, 000 682, 000 650, 000 650, 000 
Allocated 647, 000 : 647, 000 ou treme * Poe 
Mine Warfare School, Yorktown, 
Va. 
Activity request 188, 000 34, 200 222, 200 175, 000 9, 000 184, 000 
Contained in budget 173, 000 17, 200 190, 200 175, 000 9, 000 184, 000 
Allocated 163, 000 12, 000 175, 000 ns ast a 
Armed Forces Staff College, Norfolk, 
Va 
Activity request 208, 600 25, 600 233, 600 206, 000 (1,154,000 | 1, 360, 000 
Contained in budget 190, 000 20, 400 210, 400 350, 000 62, 000 412, 000 
Allocated 200, 000 5, 000 205, 000 
Fleet Sonar School, San Diego, 
Calif 
Activity request 176, 000 15, 700 191, 700 188, 000 . 188, 000 
Contained in budget 170, 000 6, 000 176, 000 175, 000 - 175, 000 
Allocated 155, 000 39, 400 194, 400 


Included funds for Capehart and Wherry housing which were taken out of budget before NCB r¢ 
2 Prior to inactivation of male recruit training 


’ Includes NIF charges for public works center labor 


view, 








List of nonpermanent facilities for which replacement was sought in the fiscal year 
1959 military construction program 


| | Estimated 
Activity | Facilities to be replaced Proposed new facilities value of Denied 
new by— 





facilities | 


wtarmeninmnenficinetlantigemenmadtsins anil itagennniignimaiprensilieiiipenentantitiaiansiti inettegpeniipnsinninniatimgnininamieiisiamane 





Naval Training Center, 1, Recruit classroom, mess | Recruit training facilities | $4, 756,000 | CNO 
Bainbridge, Md. hall, rifle range, and to complete Ist new camp. | 
recreation facilities in 


} 


ist recruit camp. 
Naval Receiving Sta- 1. Replace bachelor officer | Bachelor officer quarters, 1,180,000 | CNO 
tion, Charleston, S. C. | quarters. 140 rooms. | 
| 2. Replace substandard | Barracks, 540 men, 2d in- | 1,458,000 | CNO 
| barracks, | _crement. | | 
Naval Amphibious Base, | 1. Replace chapel facilities_| Chapel, 300 seats ial 251.000 | CNO 
Coronado, Calif. | 2. Replace administrative | Administration building___| 2,751,000 | CNO 
} facilities. 


Fleet Air Defense Train- | 1. Replace substandard | Barracks, 110 men 
ing Center, Dam Neck, barracks. 
Va. | 
Naval Training Center, Service school barracks | Service school barracks 
Great Lakes, Ill. and messhall. with mess, 2,000 men, 2d | 
| _ increment. | | 
| 2. Recruit barracks, mess- | Recruit training facilities, | 16, 754.000 | CNO 
hall, classroom, and | 2d new 5,040-man camp. | 
recreation facilities. 
Explosive Ordnance | 1. Service school barracks._| Service school barracks, 703, 000 | CNO 
School, Indian Head, 300 men. | | 
Md. | | | 
Naval Amphibious Base, | 1. Bachelor officer quarters_| Bachelor officers quarters, | 2, 200, 000 
Little Creek, Va. 300 rooms. 
Fleet Training Center, | 1. Replace training facili- | Training facilities, 1st in- | 
Newport, R. I. 


Simei | 269,000 | CNO 


305,000 | CNO 


-_ 


CNO 





_ 


, 840,000 | CNO 
ties. crement. | | 





i 
Armed Forces Staff Col- | 1. Marriedofficersquarters. | Married officers quarters, | 1,876,000 | CNO 
lege, Norfolk, Va. | | (96) Ist increment. 
Fleet Training Center, | 1. Replace deteriorated fa- | Fire fighting school build- | 98,000 | CNO 
Norfolk, Va. | cilities. ing. } 
Fleet Training Center, | 1. Replace training facili- | Training facilities, 1st in- | 1,936,000 | CNO 
Pearl Harbor, T. H. ties, crement, | 
Fleet Sonar School, San | 1, Replace substandard | Barracks with mess, 1,016 | 3,114,000 | CNO 
Diego, Calif. barracks and mess. |} men. | 
Naval Training Center, | 1. Replace inadequate fa- | Recruit receiving, examin- | 2,836,000 | CNO 
San Diego, Calif. | cilities. | ing and outfitting unit. | | 
Naval Receiving Station, | 1. Relocation due to free- | Barracks with mess, 3.000 7, 689,000 | CNO 
Washington, D.C. way construction, men. | | 
2. Relocation due to free- | Administration building...| 1,210,000 | CNO 
way construction. 
| 3. Relocation due to free- | Recreation and welfare fa- | 750,000 | CNO 
| way construction. | cilities. | 
4. Relocation due to free- | Public works building__-_._- 550,000 | CNO 
way construction. 
5. Relocation due to free- | Intelligence schoo]__..______} 1,100,000 | CNO 


way construction. | 
6. Relocation due to free- | Music school. 
way construction. | 
NavalSchools Mine War- | 1. Replace barracks........| Barracks, 180 men, Ist incre- 427,000 | CNO 
fare, Yorktown, Va. ment. | 
2. Countermeasures school.| Countermeasures building 520,000 | CNO 


i) 


, 314,000 | CNO 
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MAINTENANCE BACKLOG 


Mr. Suerparp. What is your current estimate of the maintenance 
backlog and how does this compare with fiscal year 1957 and fiscal 
year 1958 ¢ 
~ Admiral Smrrn. May I ask Mr. Redfield of my staff to speak to 
that 

Mr. Suepparp. That is your privilege. 

Mr. Reprtecp. We estimate that the backlog at the end of 1957, 
$14.4 million, will rise to about $21 million at ‘the end of fiscal year 
1958, and to about $28 million at the end of fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Suerparp. Last year on page 398 of the hearings you stated 
that you hoped to submit and support an increment in the fiscal year 
1959 budget to reduce this backlog to an acceptable amount over a 
5-year period. Have youdonethat? If not, why not? 

Cc aptain ScHuMM., Mr. Chairman, if I may speak to that, sir. 

rsh Suepparp. If you will, please. 

Captain Scuumm. I was speaking to a budget request of $89 million 
at that time, sir; and, as you know, we have available $84 million this 
year, so naturally the backlog would i increagg radically. 

Mr. Surrrarp. In other words, that is the sole reason for the in- 
crease in your backlog; is that corr ect ? 

Captain Scuumm. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Am I to assume that you could have made good use 
of the funds made available to you by the Congress, but denied to 
you by others, to cut down this backlog ? 

Admiral Smirn. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman, we could make good use 
of them. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you believe this delay in essential maintenance 
is resulting in increased costs in the long run? In other words, are 
we creeping up on the so-called diminishing return aspect, or not? 

Admiral Snrrn. Yes, that is a true assumption, Mr. Chairman. 
The advice we have from our civil engineers is that this can only 
account for an increasing cost as the years go along if we do not 
take care of the backlogs as they occur. 

Mr. Suerparp. Do you have any opportunity through your book- 
keeping system to accumulate a mathematical answer to what it is 
— adding to your cost by delaying the maintenance over cer- 

tain periods of time? 

Mr. Reprietp. We have general guidelines recommended by the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, showing a percentage increase in these 
costs during each year. In addition, of course, a larger amount of 
work must be done because the original work was not done. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Can you use that report for the purpose of insert- 
ing in the record an approximate figure of the additional costs be- 
cause of inability to keep your maintenance up to date in accord- 
ance with appropr lations mi ide for that pur pose ! 

Admiral Samrrn. Yes, sir, we can provide such a statement. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


COST INDEX OF PLANT MAINTENANCE ‘increased 


6.2 percent iniI956 and 2.6 percent iniI957. Higher wage 
rates will push up costs again in 1958 


AVERAGE ANNUAL INDEX 
(1947 = 100) 
170 


160 


150 ; 
140 ; 

130 , | 

120 V 

iro 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
(Calendar year) 
x Source Factory Management and MaintenancegFebruary I958 


The Bureau of Yards and Docks recommends the cost index as published 
in Factory Management and Maintenance, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., for 
activities financed by this appropriation. The cost index includes building 
maintenance, shop equipment, utilities, grounds, etc. The graph indicates the 
continued cost rise which reduces the amount of work that can be accomplished 
within amounts appropriated for maintenance. There is no statistical method 
of evaluating cost increase resulting from further deterioration to facilities 
when maintenance is deferred. 


NAVAL ACADEMY ENROLLMENT 


Mr. SuHepparb. 1 wish you would please bring up to date and insert 
in the record tables similar to those on pages 415 and 417 of the 
fiscal year 1958 hearings. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


United States Naval Academy enrollment, fiscal years 1949-58 


| | | | | i | 





For- Not 
Begin Sept. | Grad- | To To eign | To _ | physi- 
Fiscal year 30 | End May uates | Navy | USAF | stu- | Marine) cally 
| | June | | dents | Corps | qual- 
| | ified 
- =m asap liana —| — thy » TT Ter = er —— 
1958... 3, 753 (18) .----) 1900} '589} 1225 15} 168 113 
1957_.. | 3,771 (19) | 3,540 (19) | 847] 568] 206} 2 | 62 | 9 
1956_. . | 8,668 (16) | 3,445 (16) 681 455 169 | 3 | 51 | 3 
1955. - 3,628 (15) | 3,405 (12) | 740 494 | 185 | 3| 3 
1954__. | 3,593 (12) | 3,370 (12) | 852] 558} 221 | 4 | 64 5 
1953. _ . 3, 734 3, 446 | 923 620; 227 | 2 | 66 | 8 
1952. - - 3, 784 3, 568 | 733] 518 192 | 3 | 61 9 
1951 __. -..-| 3,682 | 3, 525 |} 725 483 178 | 7 | 49 8 
1950... =|; 3,468 | 3,319 | 690 461 | 171 | 4 48 6 
TRS SSR Ep) SES 3, 196 | = 790 670 | 55 | 1 | 55 9 
sa Dit Dette dE cig ole Rigs Saleen Anh eet ee hime i coe 
1 Estimate. 
NOTE.—Numbers in parentheses indicate foreign students. 
Civilian employment at the Naval Academy 
Fiscal year 1957: 
PI a aia cai csedsinss Wes cies in ww nc nil an malar Mad ects oh een he bee 1, 351 
ION, sasccckasstr adil hina dbinntacbiedds tipaieid tian ie ce tiel 1, 325 
I lia ticcctins sm cijen' ts mniinatiiased taste alii adinieale ny utiinisdiiitian tek Mpdadill inlainiciacaaensias $6, 508, 469 
Fiscal year 1958: 
PR ne ee ee ak ater hs thts biten ce oicRan codes kabel 1, 399 
Man-years_______ scsi catum ardent bw eS LEASE: dhe BROT so pee eed ee ot Sel 1, 364 
COR TIOUS ni... cd alo ch ne eh de eee $6, 708, 710 
Fiscal year 1959: 
III a es catcenen ts encieneceniipmienes detec area ae ee 1, 486 
Man-years________ Saeed a-atiticamebel altar aactaeasasckadhaceapearenaiseomea asec aaaaaereeana tana 1, 461 
PRTC adr a AF OO a ee eee $7, 244, 549 


Mr. Sueprarp. Percentagewise, are we spending more money for 
maintenance and operation at the Academy than at other installa- 
tions? Ifso, why are we? 

Mr. Reprrevp. Yes, sir; we are. The increase is related largely to 
the report of the Board of Visitors which has found several basic de- 
ficiencies in the Academy. As a result, we are requesting additional 
amounts for civilian labor force and for repairs to eliminate some of 
the major deficiencies. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the present maintenance backlog at the 
Academy, if you can tell us, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Reprrevp. I would have to get the exact figure for the record, 
sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The maintenance backlog for the Naval Academy as of June 30, 1957, was $1.7 
million. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Last year Congress made available sufficient funds 
for one-fourth of the then total backlog, with the understanding that 
the remainder was to be reduced to an acceptable level over a 5-year 
period. Were those funds used for that purpose or for some other 
purpose? If so, for what other purposes? 

Admiral Surrn. The 1958 appropriated funds for the Naval Acad- 
emy referred to were not used for that purpose, nor for any other 
purpose ; they were reduced. 

Admiral Brarpstry. Mr. Chairman, I might add for the record 
that the $300,000 which was mentioned as being requested released for 
apportionment is for the purpose of improving the maintenance at the 
Naval Academy. 

Mr. Suepparp. In your opinion, will that bring it up to the 3-year 
period level which we were discussing in the last budget hearings? 

Mr. Reprrevp. Yes, sir; that would do it. 

Mr. Armstrone. No. 

Mr. Reprrexp. I am talking about the amount in the 1959 budget. 
The $300,000 for 1958 would only take care of repairs to Bancroft 
Hall. We have found, because of increased cost of materials and 
services, that we are not getting as much for the money now as we 
expected to last year. 

Mr. Suepparp. Does this estimate include the proper increment for 
the 3-year program contemplated in the fiscal year 1958 budget ? 

Mr. Reprievp. The 1959 figure will relieve the situation. It. will 
bring us up to approximately the plan. 


TV AND RADIO TIME FOR RECRUITING PURPOSES 


Mr. Suerrarp. What is the policy of the Navy with reference to 
the purchase of TV and radio time for recruiting purposes as com- 
pared to that of the Army and the Air Force? 

Admiral Smrrn. May ‘T ask Captain Luosey to speak to the policy. 

Captain Luosry. We do not purchase any time, Mr. Chairman. 
We provide the material and get the time free. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, you do not procure any time at 
all for this purpose. 

Captain Luosry. No time; that is, no paid advertising time. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you have any free time which is donated for 
the purpose ? 

Captain Luosry Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You do? 

Captain Luosry. Yes, sir: considerable. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you keep any check on the amount of time 
which is applied and whether you pay for it or whether it is given to 
you in your recruiting system? 

Captain Luosry. No, sir. 

Mr. Sneprarp. In other words, you just take it and say “Thanks” 
and let it go at that; is that it? 

Captain Luosry. That is about it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any information as to the extent of free 
time which you get through these sources to which you and Mr. 
Sheppard have made reference? 

Captain Luosry. No. We could go back and get that as a report. 
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That is a report which we have not burdened our people with. It is 
done at the local community level. 

Mr. Manon. I am not recommending that you do it, but if you did 
know, I was curious as to how much was being donated to the Navy. 
As I understand it, some of the services buy time, and I was interested 
in knowing what the difference might be between the Navy, which 
does not buy time, and any other service which does buy time. I am 
not quite clear as to the program of the other services, however, at 
this time. 

Captain Luosry. We could run a check and do that, but 

Mr. Manon. It would take a lot of manpower, and I am not asking 
for it. 

Captain Luosry. It would take too much effort for the return. 
We feel fairly confident. we are getting a good share of the donations. 

Mr. Manon. That is all. 





RECRUITING TESTS 


Mr. Suerparp. I have noted two major complaints throughout the 
Navy recruiting service. The first of these is a feeling that the var- 
ious tests given to new recruits are obsolete and not ‘producing the 
desired result. The general feeling is that if these tests were revised, 
the Navy would pick up additional and better recruits. What are 
your comments pertaining to this issue, gentlemen ¢ 

Admiral Smiru. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that we feel we are at 
the forefront with recruiting tests or intelligence tests which. are 
applied in our recruiting centers, but we are not resting on that. I 
have just recently seen in the Bureau of Naval Per sonnel plans and 
studies for further improvement of such test batteries. We shall keep 
working on that, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. What use are you making of the new AQT tests as 
such ? 

Admiral Smirx. Captain Luosey, please. 

Captain Luosry. The Navy is developing a new AQT test, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. For the sake of clearing the record at this point, 
define “AQT.” 

Captain Luosry. The AQT is the test which the Navy uses fo 
screening the new recruits to determine their mental profile for 
acceptance. 

Mr. Manon. You never have asid what “AQT” stood for. 

Captain Luosry. Excuse me. Applicant qualification test. 

(Off the record.) 

RECRUITS 


Mr. Suepparp. The other complaint we have picked up in the com- 
mittee has to do with the lack of proper screening of men assigned as 
recruiters and the inability to change good Navy men assigned, but 
not qualified as recruiters. What comments have you relative to this 
issue, gentlemen ? 

Captain Luosry. Mr. Chairman, we feel we are getting a good pro- 
portionate share of the available manpower. If a man has demon- 
strated after a 6-month trial period that he is not suitable for recruit- 
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ing, we have the authority and the means of replacing him. So 
although there are on occason minor complaints, I have found in my 
checking of them that we are not hurt in regard to that. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Is there any special qualification you have for those 
who go into the recruiting service ? 

Captain Luosry. W rchave tried to define the qualifications of the 
men we need, Mr. Chairman. Our difficulty there is that this is a 
personal qualification. It is not a specialized military characteristic. 
We use a screening procedure. We obtain recommendations. We pre- 
scribe certain qualifications. Then we send them to school, where they 
are further screened. 

Mr. SuHepparp. You also provide some special manuals for use in 
that field, do you not? 

Captain Luosry. Yes, sir. Those are being revised, and in April 
we are coming out with a new series of aids. 

Mr. Sueprparp. What do you get from the field, if you get field 
reports, relative to the present potential manpower and the | type of 
inquiries they are presenting to recruiters? Has that changed much 
from what it has been in the past? I go in my mind to the day when 
we had a waiting line to get in the U nited States Navy. Today that 
is not so prevalent as it used to be, or at least that is my understand- 
ing. I presume some kind of reports come in from the field from 
time to time which gives you people some basis for the exercise of 
criteria in that function. Is that a reasonable assumption, or isn’t it? 


NAVY RECRUITS 


Captain Luosry. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I could give you as an index 
of the conditions today. What we desire today is a slightly more 
trainable individual than we have had in the past. 

Mr. Suepparp. When the record comes dowd to you, I wish you 
would give us a careful résumé of your present application and the 
problems with which you are confronted, will you, please? 

Admiral Samira. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


RESUME oF Navy ENLISTED APPLICATIONS 


A résumé of Navy enlisted applications by fiscal year since the institution of 
selkative: distribution of manpower er in 1951 is as follows: 





Enlisted A pplica- | | Enlisted la A pplica- 
Fiscal year | and re- tions Ratio || Fiscalyear | andre- | tions Ratio 
enlisted | | | enlisted | 
| | | | 
ya 209, 085 411, 845 ee 115, 007 | 179, 277 | 1:1% 
1952__. oie 170, 500 244, 778 1:14%}| 1957. seas 84, 844 | 188, 232 | 1:2 
ae 86, 190 170, 378 | 1:2 1958 | 
Pins ot etd 54, 344 89, 068 1:14%4|| (6months) 43, 456 127, 969 | 1:3 
acct tie: cinets 122, 376 | 167, 240 1:1% 


By definition an application is recorded and counted only after the mental 
or physical testing of the applicant. Applicants meeting current mental and 
physical standards and within the quota numbers assigned on a monthly basis 
are immediately enlisted and sent to recruit training. 

Requirements of the armed services and industry for the qualified higher 
mental category men is so great that waiting lists do not exist currently. 

The main problem faced by the Navy Recruiting Service relates primarily 
to maintaining a fairly constant high level of efforts for several years until the 
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required balance of qualified trainable men has been achieved. This neces- 
sitates a nearly constant availability of men, money and vehicles. Recruiting 
results in any fiscal year depend principally on prior recruiter and media 
support. 


MANPOWER DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM 


Mr. Sueprarp. What savings can you point to as a result of your 
manpower data processing installations in the Pacific and Atlantic 
Fleets ¢ 

Admiral Smirn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say generally that 
we cannot at this time point to a saving moneywise. I should like 
to be able to say this is a self- liquidating program. However, our 
saving is to come in the better placement of people, the more timely 
placement of people, happier people, and the savings will come in 
areas other than in my budget here this morning. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is the need for a continental m: inpower data 
processing system? If there are any savings from that, I would 
like to hear about it. 

Captain Ingram. Mr. Chairman, the manpower data information 
system was evolved to meet an urgent requirement for more informa- 
tion concerning our people, concerning our activities, concerning jobs 
to be done. This need has become more pressing in the postwar years 
as jobs have become more complex and as our competition with in- 
dustry for skilled technical personnel has become more exacting. 

This system will give us a two- to three-fold increase in the amount 
of information readily accessible to us concerning our personnel and 
a similar increase in information concerning the jobs to be done. 
These factors will enable us better to put the man where he can be 
most productive and happy and this, in turn, should lead to increased 
military effectiveness, increased reenlistments, and reduced personnel 
turnover. 

Mr. Suerparp. Just where will these continental systems be lo- 
cated, gentlemen, geographically speaking ‘ 

C aptain Incram. The principal center will be in Washington in the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel. There will be three in the field—at 
San Diego for support of the Pacific Fleet, in Norfolk for the At- 
lantic Fleet, and Pensacola, Fla., for accounting and control of per- 
sonnel based in the continental United States. 

Mr. Snerparp. While you did not mention it, it is my understand- 
ing that you will have a portion of the system in New Orleans. If 
that is ee why is it necessary to have it at New Orleans in view of 
the fact of the other installations you have just enumerated ? 

Captain [neram. No installation is planned for New Orleans, sir. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. Will you insert in the record the usual civilian 
personnel tables at this point, gentlemen. 
(The information requested follows :) 
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Mr. Suepparp. Further questions on your part, Mr. Scrivner ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, I have several questions. I shall not go 
into some of the detail. 

Starting in 1946 I sat as a member of the Navy Appropriations 
Committee before we broke up into panels. I am trying to get some 
of my information reoriented, so I shall mainly listen. But I do 
have several questions, particularly about the Naval Academy. 

Before I go on to that, you made one comment here a moment ago 
which I think should be stressed. 


APPORTIONMENT PROCEDURES 


During the hearings up to date, there has been a great deal of talk 
and questioning about apportionments and the failure to receive ap- 
portionments, the result of which questioning would indicate that 
there has been some delay in the granting of apportionments. My 
information and impression has always been that it was necessary not 
only for the Navy but the Army and the Air Force to make requests 
for these apportionments. At some point in your talk you said some- 
thing about making a request for apportionment. Is my understand- 
ing correct that the services must make their requests for the appor- 
tionment themselves ? 

Admiral Smirn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, if no request is made, the apportionment 
will not be automatically forthcoming. 

Admiral Smirn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So if there is a delay in your request which would 
cause delay in apportionment, that is the fault of the service mak- 
ing the delay in the request. 

Admiral Smirn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In years past, some information has been given which 
I would like to have in the record again. 


NAVAL ACADEMY 


Everybody knows what my view on this has been. I recognize 
the need which existed for a Naval Academy when the Navy and 
Army Academies originated. There were no educational institutions 
then, to speak of, maybe 3 or 4 private or church schools, but we did 
not then have the fine universities and colleges we have today. With 
the coming of all these fine schools, in view of the fact that the greater 
proportion of the studies in the Academies—and I include the new 
Air Force Academy as well as the Army and the Navy—are academic 
which can be just as well and in some instances better obtained in 
standard universities and colleges than they can be in the Academies, 
I have felt that the need for the Academies as undergraduate institu- 
tions had passed. 

On the other hand, they could be very well used as purely shop 
postgraduate schools. 

If you would at this time, please, insert in the record your estimate 
of the cost of educating a midshipman at Annapolis, including every- 
thing, not only his pay and allowances but the cost of maintaining 
the Academy and everything that goes with it. 

Admiral Smiru. I shall place that in the record. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Someplace it sticks in my mind that the last estimate 
I heard was in the neighborhood of $40,000, which did not include 
every item which would have to be included in the ordinary university. 

Admiral Smrru. The figure I have is $27,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is low. I am speaking now from memory. 
$27,000 is much lower than any other figure I have heard. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The cost of educating a midshipman at Annapolis, including midshipman’s pay 
and allowances, pay and allowances of military personnel at the Academy, 
instructional costs, maintenance and operation of the Academy, and services paid 


for by other than the Bureau of Naval Personnel was $6,968 in fiscal year 1957, 
or $27,872 for a 4-year period. 


OBTAINING NAVAL OFFICERS 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 30 you state that the total number of grad- 
uates in 1957 was 835, but only 567 of them went in the Navy, 62 went 
in the Marine Corps, which we will consider as part of the Navy, 
which will bring it up to around 630, and 206 went in the Air Force. 
Now the Air Force has its own Academy and will have its first gradu- 
ating class in 1959, I believe. Do you anticipate, inasmuch as you 
will no longer be called upon to furnish commissioned officers to the 
Air Force, that you will reduce the number of midshipmen entering 
Annapolis ? 

Admiral Smrru. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why not? 

Admiral Smiru. We would intend to take all the graduates we can 
get, although still giving these graduates the opportunity and the 
privilege of applying for duty in the service of their choice. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why would you not cut it down? The Air Force 
will meet their own requirement now. 

Admiral Smiru. We do not meet now, by a considerable extent, Mr. 
Scrivner, the needs of the Regular Navy for the young commissioned 
officer. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Not even with the Holloway plan ? 

Admiral Smrrx. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where do you get them ? 

Admiral Smrru. We have to go to other programs. We have to 
augment the Naval Academy output by the Holloway program, by 
the Reserve officer candidate program, by the Officer Candidate 
School program, by the aviation officer program, and by the naval 
aviation cadet program. We regard the Naval Academy, sir, as the 
cradle of the officer corps of the Navy. We cannot do without it, and 
no other institution could possibly provide us that training. 


PREFERENCE SHOWN ACADEMY GRADUATES 


Mr. Scrivner. Yes; but at the same time, I have been on the Board 
of Visitors and have a very high regard for the Naval Academy and 
for the men it has turned out, but we run into situations in all the 
Academies—and it will be true of the Air Force Academy as it has 
been of the Army and the Navy—where it is quite apparent that even 
though all of your commissioned officers are supposed to be on the 
same level, let us say, when certain assignments roll around it is 
always the Academy man who gets the break and not the others. 
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which creates—and I say this advisedly—don’t shake your head. I 
am giving you the impression I have from talking to men themselves. 
Of course, I would expect any Academy man to deny that the others 
do not get the breaks which the Ac ademy men get. I may say it is 
quite natural. It is not surprising at all. It is the natural thing. 

Why? They start out their first year together. They get over the 
hard year together. They get over the second hard year together, 
third year, and fourth year. They have a very strong bond of 
friendship ‘which could not ‘obianttes exist. It is a natural thing. 
Somebody who went to school under the Holloway plan or some 
other plan comes into a group where all the rest of them are Academy 
men, and he is a stranger, on the outside looking in. He has not 
had that tie of association during his earlier years in the Academy. 
The Holloway students would have a less common bond, although 
they have gone to dozens upon dozens of different schools. Then 
the officers from the other sources which you have mentioned come in 
and they, too, are short on that common bond. It is only a natural 
thing. You cannot expect anything else. 

I say this advisedly because I have talked to not just a few but 
hundreds of men who have been in the naval service as officers. I 
know what they have told me and I know how they feel. Sometimes, 
again perfec ‘tly natural, some of it may have been their own short- 
comings which they have blamed on the Ac: ademy background of 
others, but it is something which you have to face. It is there. As 
long as we have Academies i it will alw ays exist. 

Admiral Smrrn. Mr. Ser ivner, I feel these officers you have spoken 
to may have suffered under a misapprehension. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whether it is a misapprehension or not, it is the 
impression which is there and it does have an effect upon your naval 
service. It is one of the reasons why some of the men you talk 
about wanting to retain do not stay. 

If I thought it proper I could name you names and instances to 
go right along with it, to demonstrate the truth of the statement 
I have been making. Of course there are many surrounding cir- 
cumstances, but some of these are men that I know, I know their quali- 
fications, and I have observed them for a long time. 

Admiral Smiru. In my last ship command, sir, two of my heads 
of departments were ex-Reserve officers and were thoroughly compe- 
tent officers. Both of them are going along spene now and 
have every capability of competing favorably with the Naval Academy 
graduates. 

Mr. Scrivner. Good. 


MILITARY AND CIVILIAN STAFF AT NAVAL ACADEMY 


On page 33 you state you have approximately 3,600 midshipmen, 
and then you set out all the other physical information about the 
Academy itself. I have looked through these pages rather hurriedly, 
but I find nowhere any statement as to how many naval personnel— 
I am not thinking now of the teachers and such, but enlisted person- 
nel—nothing is said about how many enlisted personnel are on duty 
at the Academy to maintain the Academy and perform services for 
the midshipmen there. 
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Admiral Sairu. I have those figures, sir, which I can insert in 
the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right, what are they ? 

Admiral Sayirn. At the present time, sir, at the Naval Academy 
there is a total of 2,941 military and civilian, 1,407 military, 1,534 
civilian. 

Mr. Scrivner. That brings the ratio almost 1 to 1, not quite. Ap- 
parently during the past years you have merely reduced the number of 
military and increased the number of civilians. That is the way it 
looks to me. 

Admiral Smrrn. The military remains fairly constant, from the 
information I have, Mr. Scrivner. I can search that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Again I am going into my memory, but the com- 
mittee has gone into it several ‘times, and I recall particularly going 
into the ratio of enlisted military personnel in comparison to the 
number of cadets, and it was exceptionally high. You might put 
that information in the record as far as accurate figures are availa. 
You do not have to do any undue research because that costs too much. 

Admiral Smirn. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Ratio of enlisted personnel to midshipmen 


Fiscal 1958 as of Dec. 31, 1957: 


mete fi os a ed ee io ee eee ee 1, 027 
OURO Rss hsbc Strais l- ~o std dees <0 seas isthe edie: tbs 3, 695 
BEMCIC OF, Senate 60) WM ON iain cscs whence tls ectdinmmesiisain tan 1: 3.6 


Mr. Scrivner. Even with the figures which you have just given of 
1,534 civilians, I note on page 35 you shall get 55 more. Apparently. 
of the 1,534 civilians, about 700 are there purely for the purpose of 
maintenance, as nearly as I can understand your statement. 

Admiral Smrrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I wonder how long our State universities would stay 
in business if they carried a load like that. I can show you State 
universities which are much bigger than the Academy and they do not 
have that many maintenance people on their payroll. If they did, 
they would go broke. The taxpayers would not support them any 
longer. 

The tuition would have to be so high it would be prohibitive. 

I wonder if there is any place in the country where you have a State 
university or school which has that many students with pretty much 
the same setup with which we might compare it. If you can find one, 
let usdoit. If you cannot, let us skip it. 

Admiral Smirn. Allright, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Statistics: Technological institution, coeducational, land-grant college under 
State control. 

Enrollment: Approximately 5,200. 

Faculty : 350. 

Residence halls capacity : 2,000 men ; 10 women 

Acres: 134. 
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Total value of land and buildings: $31 million. 
Nonfaculty employees engaged in operation and maintenance: 1,050. 
Operation and maintenance cost: Approximately $9,000,000. 


NAVAL ACADEMY, ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


Statistics: Technological institution providing professional education of naval 
officers, male enrollment, under Federal control. 

Enrollment : Approximately 3,700. 

Faculty: 275 military ; 198 civilian. 

Residence halls capacity : (2.Sk. 

Acres: approximately 500. 

Total value of land and buildings : $35 million (acquisition ¢ ost Fe 

Nonfaculty employees engaged in operation and maintenance: 1,046 civilian. 

Operation and maintenance cost: $6,566,000. 


Comparative operation and maintenance costs for facilities Naval Academy-Military 
Academy, fiscal year 1958 


Amount Approximate 

enroliment 
sense ial lends iiditpeecieleen selmi aig os iietees ap | . -| — oueall 
Naval Academy. $6, 566, 000 3, 700 
Military Academy : . 6, 676, 000 2, 400 


RECRUITING MEDIA 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 40 you discuss recruiting and you have an 
item of $1,244,000 for recruiting media. Just what is the definition 
of recruiting media? You have a statement here on page 41, but it 
does not seem to give me the complete story. 

Captain Luosry. Mr. Scrivner, in using the term “recruiting media” 
we use that to indicate all our means of getting the various programs 
across to the targets, to the prospect. 

Mr. Scrivner. You spent about the same amount last year. How 
many recruits did you get last year / 

Captain Lwvosry. Seven-eight thousand new male recruits, Mr. 
Scrivner, but that was a restricted input. To give you the idea of the 
effect of our recruiting media to get this quality, may I say I have 
taken only 1 out of 3 applications. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have any breakdown of how much it cost 
to get each recruit ? 

Captain Luosry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the cost on that? 

Captain Luosry. It is a total. We have a gross figure. We have 
a little difficulty in our system in that we recruit both officers and 
enlisted men, but in the breakdown that we have for the fiscal year 
1957, with reduced input, it costs $227 per enlistee. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have gone through these justifications in a hurry. 
Someplace you must have an item ‘of reenlistment bonuses. Where 

can I find that and how much does it run? 

Admiral Smrrn. That is under the first appropriation, “Military 
personnel, Navy.’ 

Mr. Scrivner. I will come back. 











NAVY BANDS 


On page 47 I see something that is rather surprising. I thought 
bands were on the way out, but I notice that you have 53 presently 
authorized, field Navy unit bands and the Naval Academy Band. 
What are you doing with 53 bands? Where are they located?) How 
many men are involved ¢ 

Admiral Smrru. The average band is 17 pieces if I recall correctly. 
Those bands we find to be a very effective morale booster for the en- 
listed men aboard ship, in the training centers, and in the larger of 
the naval centers. The bands provide an excellent morale induce- 
ment. I will be pleased to provide for the record the data you 
desire. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Official Navy bands and personnel assigned 


On board 


On board 
Location strength Location 


strength 
Special bands: Unit bands—Continued 
u.. & Navy: Dee@n cc 135 AdCom, NTC, San Diego, 
U. S. Naval Academy Band. 8&5 Sy cinéacd ad cadstectsutinbe x x2 55 
Unit bands: NATTC, Staff, Memphis, Tenn. 22 
Naval Base, Boston______-_--- 25 NAS, Pensacola, Fla___.______ 24 
Naval Base, Philadelphia, Pa_. 23 ComHgqSupAct, Naples, Italy_. 25 
Naval Base, San Francisco, NavSta, Argentia, Nfld_______ 15 
NN nah ncbeghiin nan mtimie 29 NavSta, Kodiak, Alaska______ 14 
AdCom, NTC, Great Lakes, Ill. 47 Hq., 10ND, San Juan, P. R___. 15 
NavSta, ‘Newport, ey te lis aegis i CinCLant, Norfolk, Va______-_- 26 
NAS, Jacksonville, Fla____-~- 15 Ce So ee 15 
NAS, Corpus Christi, Texas_ 27 RN se sitet 18 
ComHaqSupAct, Yokosuka, Ja- ComCruDiv TWO (U. S. S. 
| RACER IAI we netoneeete ers 20 Newport News) ......-.... 16 
NavBase, Gut intanamo Bay, ComSECONDFLEET (U.S 

II iit hl eas ante eat 13 Northampton)... 16 
NavSta, Pearl Harbor, T. H-- 17 U.S. 8S. Randolph (CVA-15)_- 18 
NAS, Barber’s Point, Oahu, Flag Allowance, 

Ry Bl oe ee 18 CRNOGPIAC Gir os 23 

ComSIXTHFLERT (U. S. 8. ComCruDesPac (U. S&S. _ S. 

TUN Ys ioe iain Seminario 22 FOO erica ce etnaaen 18 

ComNavAirLant............- 16 ComNavForMARIANAS_____- po B8 
ComPnhiti ant... |... senses 20 Co mC bebtvPTV Es. oo 17 
ComCruDiv FOUR (U. 8. 8. U. 8S. S. Kearsage (CVA-33)_. 17 
EN Visite dhe Se epee 19 U. S. S. Bon Homme Richard 

U. S. S. Saratoga (CVA-60)__ 17 CUT MPEG ei es leas eames ss 18 
U. 8. S. FDR (CVA-42)_.-.--. 19] Inactive: 
COMSEVENTHFLEET--_-_---~~- 17 U.S. S. Ranger (CVA-61) 
CV Bar Bee ek ss tnnoe 22 U. S. S. Intrepid (CVA-11) 
ComDesFlotONE......._-..-- 16 | U. S. S. Hancock (CVA-19) 
I ch ora pallor cancion 17 U. S. S. Esser (CVA-9) 

U. S. S. Hornet (CVA-12)__-- 19) U. S. S. Forrestal (CVA-59) 

U. 8S. S. Philippine Sea (CVS- U. S. S. Bennington (CVA-20) 

WE ising eeaetsanneinnietescns: WEI U.S. S. Shangri La (CVA-38) 
Naval Base, Brooklyn, Ne ees an U. S. S. Ticonderoga (CVA-14) 
Naval Base, Charleston, S.C_. 18 
ComTHIRTERN, Seattle, 


I ica ica cn a Shea dec anita estab didlo ai 26 
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Mr. Scrivner. It is hard for me to figure where all 53 would be. 
You would not have a band on each ship. In this day and age of tape 
recordings you could probably get better music from a tape recording 
than you could the band itself. 


TEMPORARY SHORE PATROL AND CIVILIAN CLOTHING 


Now, it seems to me it would be hard to justify $416,000 for tempo- 
rary shore patrol and civilian clothing. 

Admiral Smrrn. That provides for two dissimilar services. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is why I wondered why they were in together. 

Admiral Smrru. The shore patrol is to cover the per diem and the 
extra funds per man for the enlisted men who go ashore for temporary 
periods of shore-patrol duty when a ship is in port to augment the 
permanent military police, or in foreign cities to assist the local city 
authorities. 

The other portion, civilian clothing, is to pay for not to exceed $30 
worth of civilian clothing for any man who is released from the service 
under conditions other than honorable. 

Mr. Scrivner. It might be well if that were separated. Perhaps 
you do not want to separate it. I understand the condition where a 
man gets a $30 suit. It is not a very good suit but under the circum- 
stances is good enough for them. 

Now, we had one question unanswered. 


REENLISTMENT BONUS 


Admiral Smirn. The reenlistment bonus. It averages $890 per man 
in 1958 and $879 for 1959. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is your total ? 

Admiral Smirn. The total in the appropriation is $30,882,827 for 
1959. 

Mr. Scrivner. I suppose you intend to retain that along with the 
rest of the palliatives—dependent medical care and all of that ? 

Admiral Smiru. We have found this reenlistment bonus a very 
effective method of retaining our trained men. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it has been effective, why go to all of these other 
palliatives ? 

Admiral Smrru. It has not reached the complete effectiveness we 
desire. We have requested additional ones. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Mr. Sueprarp. We thank you very much for your appearance. 
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Monpay, Fesruary 17, 1958. 
NAVAL AVIATION 
WITNESSES 


HON. GARRISON NORTON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
(ATR) 

VICE ADM. W. V. DAVIS, JR., USN, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS (AIR) 

REAR ADM. J. E. CLARK, USN, DIRECTOR, GUIDED MISSILES DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
(AIR) 

REAR ADM. W. E. GENTNER, JR., USN, DIRECTOR, AVIATION PLANS 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS (AIR) 

REAR ADM. R. E. DIXON, CHIEF, BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 

CAPT. R. M. REYNOLDS, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF AERO- 
NAUTICS (FIELD ACTIVITIES) 

CAPT. J. K. LEYDON, USN, COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF AERONAU- 
TICS 

CAPT. H. 0. HAUCK, DIRECTOR, GUIDED-MISSILES DIVISION, 
BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 

E. J. LEWIS, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 

CLAYTON D. JONES, SHORE ESTABLISHMENTS DIVISION, BUREAU 
OF AERONAUTICS 

HON. J. SINCLAIR ARMSTRONG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

REAR ADM. G. F. BEARDSLEY, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

CAPT. S. W. BROWN, USN, DIRECTOR, PROCUREMENT DIVISION, 
BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 

MAJ. GEN. R. S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we are pleased to have you before us today. 
We are very much interested in the aircraft and related procurement 
program of the Navy, the missile program and other facets of this 
overall aviation program; the facilities for aviation, maintenance of 
aircraft, the number of new aircraft which you propose to buy, the 
status of your procurement program and so forth. 

Mr. Armstrone. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Garrison Norton, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Air, has prepared a statement for submis- 
sion. 


Mr. Manon. The statement of Mr. Norton will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 


STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE Navy (Arr) 


Mr. Norron. Mr. Chairman, I welcome the opportunity to submit 
to the committee some of the highlights of the past year in those areas 
under my cognizance, with brief glimpses of our future expectations. 

Assigned to me by the Secretary of the Navy are matters relating to 
aeronautics, atomic energy, research, and development. These are 
areas of such wide scope and importance that, of necessity, I must be 
selective in discussion of specific items. 
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MILITARY AVIATION 


During the past year naval aviation has been faced with the two- 
pronged problem of maintaining a high degree of readiness in the fleets 
and meeting heavy deployment commitments, while taking deep forced 
cuts in personnel, bases, and aircraft numbers in response to the impact 
of level funding and expenditure limitations in an era of ever-rising 
costs. 

The combat readiness of naval aviation units has continued at the 
high level necessary for the fleets to carry out their tasks in the support 
of national objectives. The capabilities of the fleets have been en- 
hanced by an unprecedented number of new types of aircraft entering 
squadron service and deploying in fleet operations. The modernity of 
the aviation equipment of the Navy, with increasing performance, 
load-carrying ability, firepower, is assured by the design and develop- 
ment programs underway, thus making certain that naval aviation 
will continue to be able to perform the many functions required of it. 

This year the structure of our aviation forces is being modified to 
maintain our combat capability even though a reduction in force is 
being experienced. As we reduce in quantity, the quality of individual 
training must be raised in order that overall effectiveness does not 
decline. Plans to expand and intensify the training of aviation per- 
sonnel are a vital part of the changes being made in the aeronautical 
organization. 

Fiscal factors have dominated the Navy’s aeronautical programs 
this year, perhaps more so than ever before. The combined effects 
of rising costs, expenditure limits, and smaller than needed appropria- 
tions have resulted in stretchouts and cancellations of aircraft such 
that several hundred planned-for airplanes will never see Navy serv- 
ice. Similarly, Navy strength in current operating aircraft has de- 
clined well below planned levels and will continue to decline in the 
next several years. We have about 500 fewer airplanes now than we 
had last year, and nearly a thousand fewer than needed for the steady 
force level desired. 

Personnel cuts this year will amount to a reduction of 30,000 people, 
including approximately 8,000 people in the Navy aeronautical or gan- 
ization. More cuts will follow. The reduction in numbers of air- 
planes and personnel has prompted a large reduction in the pilot train- 
ing rate in the Naval Air Training Command as well as the cutbacks 
and contractions being made throughout the rest of naval air. 

As you gentlemen are well aware, many aviation facilities have been 
closed this year or are scheduled to close within the next few years. 
Naval air stations, naval air facilities, naval air reserve facilities are 
included in the lists. In addition, many of the programs long planned 
to provide safer and more efficient operation of the newer equipment, 
such as new bases and improvement of existing bases, have been can- 
celed or deferred. On the brighter side, Air Force and Navy coop- 
eration in the use of bases continues to be an area to which both services 

can point with pride. The joint usage of Air Force and Navy fields 

was increased again this year. Also, plans were made firm this year 
for the Marines to take over a deactivating Air Force base in order 
that they can move out of an existing inadequate base which interferes 
with operations at Edwards Air Force Base. 
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In spite of the increasing complexity, speed, and weight of the 
modern aircraft in the Navy, , this year our accident rate reac ched a new 
low, the lowest rate in the history of naval aviation. 

This new safety record regennenes a reduction of 163 accidents from 
the number experienced last year, which was also a recordbreaking 
year, as was the year before that. "This splendid record is not an acci- 
dent itself, but is the result of much hard work and attention to detail 
by everyone in the aeronautical organization, However, rising costs 
and the inherently more expensive equipment in use have 1 esulted in 
the dollar loss due to accidents increasing some $41 million this year 
even though the number of accidents has been lowered so markedly. 
In 1956 the aver: age cost of a single accident was about $191,000. This 
last year the average accident loss has jumped to about $252,000. 

I wish that I could forecast continuing improvement in the acci- 
dent rate for the coming year. Unfortunately, the increasing tempo 
of deployments of new model aircraft will make it extremely difficult 
to equal the performance of the past year with respect to the rate. I 
am practically certain that the dollar cost will increase. We are taking 
decisive action to decrease our losses as far as is humanly possible. 

The backup for our forces of the Regular Navy lies in the Naval 
Reserve. Steady and rapid progress continues in the Navy Air Re- 
serve changeover to the Selected Reserve Force concept, which will 
permit swift integration of Reserve units into the fleet in time of 
emergency without requiring lengthy retraining time. This is a very 
sound program, making the best use of the abilities of our Naval Air 
Reserve. 

CIVIL AVIATION 


As Vice Chairman of the President’s Air Coordinating Committee, 
I am closely associated with international and domestic aviation prob- 
lems requiring coordination by the member departments and agencies. 
I also serve as the alternate to the Defense member of the Airways 
Modernization Board. 

The aircraft lease program, inaugurated in August of 1955 and 
under which four 4-engine cargo aircraft were placed in commercial 
service, has been successfully completed. This program was designed 
to encourage commercial cargo carriers to purchase their own new 
modern equipment, which in turn would increase the capacity of their 
systems for use in event of a national emergency. ‘This program re- 
sulted in the addition of nearly 20 modern 4-engine cargo transports 
to the commercial fleet. 

Presently, there are 23 DC—3’s on lease with carriers at rates com- 
parable to industry levels. 

Additionally, in January of this year, 18 DC—3’s and two 4-engine 
aircraft were ‘loaned to the Civil Aeronautics Administration to aid 
that agency’s certification of new navigational aids. This loan, plus 
the similar one last year, productively utilizes aircraft over and above 
the Navy’s needs, and represents overall economies by the pooling of 
Federal resources. 

MISSILES 


In the missile field we are proceeding rapidly with fleet introduction 
of new types. The Talos long-range surface-to-air missile is about 
ready to join the fleet. The first Talos ship, the U. S. S. Galveston, 
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will be commissioned in May 1958. Progress on the long-range Regulus 
II surface-to-surface missile continues to be excellent. In the test 
flights now, we are launching from short rail launchers—a significant 
advance toward an operational capability—and recovering with the 
normal-type landing gear. 

Up to this time, we have averaged almost five flights with each 
test vehicle, thanks to our design policy which requires the provision 
of recovery capability in the evaluation and training versions of these 
large expensive missiles. The first Regulus IT submarine will be com- 
missioned thissummer. The improved air-to-air missile Sparrow IIT 
will soon join the fleets. A fact of considerable gratification to us in 
this area is that a number of our missiles such as the Sidewinder, Talos, 
and Terrier are being adopted by the other services and by our foreign 
allies. 

Tremendous strides have been made in our top-priority system, the 
fleet ballistic missile. Our progress with Polaris has been so good 
that we have been able to move forward our fleet readiness dates appre- 
ciably over those originally conceived. Augmentation of the number 
of initial submarines has also been made. Among the breakthroughs 
which have occurred are increases in the specific impulse and thrust 
termination control of the solid propellant; successful demonstration 
of the unusual type of directional control of the missile; demonstra- 
tion of the launching system with dummy missiles; and in ship navi- 
gation excellent results have been attained in the fields of inertial 
navigation, speed measurements, radio star tracking, and ocean-bottom 
navigation. 

SPACE 


The peoples of the world are shocked to find that we have been sud- 
denly thrust into the space age for which in many respects we are ill 
prepared. The Navy is able and willing to contr ibute greatly to our 
national space program through whatever agency may be determined 
is bust suited for the prosecution of such a program. Along with the 
the other services we have submitted our recommendations for the 
specific projects of the near future. 

I would like to comment briefly on our only space project in the 
hardware stage. I do not believe there has ever been a project so mis- 
understood by the public as has Vanguard. Our task as set by the 
National Security Council was to place into orbit a scientific satellite 
during the International Geophysical Year; that is, before the end of 
1958. We were not to interfere with any ballistic-missile program, 
the project was to be conducted at a lower priority than any such pro- 
gram, and costs were to be held to the minimum consistent with attain- 
ing the objective. The common conception that we are behind sched- 
ule in this task is not correct. The project has encountered the normal 
development difficulties and disappointments. It is unfortunate that 
the climate of the times allowed the test phase to get so completely 
out of perspective. There are two more firings of test vehicles sched- 
uled and then we plan to start our series of 6 attempts to place in orbit 
1 or more scientific satellites. Vanguard is a well-managed develop- 
ment project proceeding according to plan. 
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OTHER RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS 


In the ASW field we have delivered to the fleet, rocket-assisted-tor- 
pedo systems; we have demonstrated the scientific feasibility of 
launching of missiles from submerged torpedo tubes; we have made 
appreciable progress in the field of ‘the lightweight —: we have 
developed new mine principles which will be very effective against 
certain types of submarines. 

A recent technical breakthrough gives promise of early development 
of a system for long-range detection of missiles. 

During the past year the Marine Corps has enhanced its vertical 
envelopment capability by development to the procurement stage, ad- 
ditional items of lightweight, helicopter-transportable equipment. 
These include : assault early warning search radar, electronic-guidance 
equipment to assist in providing close air support in all-w eather condi- 
tions, countermortar radar and a man-packed radio relay system. By 
sectionalizing and redesigning for reduced weight, the ‘Marines have 
added a bulldozer, scraper, and a grader to their list of helicopter- 
transportable shore-party equipment. 


NUCLEAR ENERGY 


The Navy has continued to tap the potentials of the nuclear age at 
the maximum rate possible under available funds. At this time we 
have authorized, under construction, or in the fleet a total of 19 sub- 
marines, 1 cruiser, and 1 carrier. In the 1958 supplemental request we 
have added three fleet ballistic missile nuclear sabmarmes, In the 
1959 shipbuilding program we have included 1 frigate and 5 more 
submarines. 

In December of 1957 our third nuclear submarine, the Skate, joined 
the Nautilus and the Sea Wolf in the fleet. Two of her sister ships 
will be commissioned in the fall. The powerful combination of nu- 
clear power with the Albacore high-speed hull will emerge before 
the end of the year in the Skipjack. 

Our nuclear-weapons developments also have made significant 
progress. In one of the most important areas, our antisubmarine 
capabilities have been greatly increased through the introduction of 
nuclear-depth charges. A number of our laboratories are playing 
significant roles in the forthcoming series of nuclear tests at the prov- 
ing grounds at Eniwetok. 

In the past year we have placed in Bo anene another reactor for 
peaceful purposes, This one is at the National Naval Medical Center 
in Bethesda, Md. It provides us with a significant research tool of 
particular value in the study of medical uses of certain radioisotopes 
whose half life is too short to enable us to obtain them from other 
laboratories. 

Beyond question, the most significant feat in the nuclear field dur- 
ing the past year was the Arctic cruise of the Nautilus. This was 
one of the most incredible adventures in naval history. She cruised 
under the permanent ice of the ro pack for 74 hours without con- 
tact with the world above, penetrating within 180 nautical miles of 
the North Pole. 

A vast amount of scientific data was obtained on underice profiles, 
currents, and similar oceanographic fields. It is the military signifi- 
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cance of this feat, however, that staggers the imagination. The feasi- 

bility of the nuclear submarine combined with the Polaris missile 
operating in the trackless Arctic seas within range of the heartland of 
the Soviet Union, was demonstrated. 


NAVAL RESEARCH ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


One consequence of recent world events has been the awakening 
realization of the importance of top quality scientific advice in na- 
tional affairs. The Navy has appreciated fully for some time the 
value of such advisory groups. It may be of interest to the committee 
to list the 15 scientists and engineers of internationa] repute from 
industry, Government, and educational institutions who serve us as 
the Naval Research Advisory Committee: 


Name Title Organization 





Dr. F. E. Terman, chairman 


Acting president 
Dr. C. G. Suits, vice chairman 


Vice president and director of 
research. 

Director ___- | National Bureau of Standards 

Chairman, department of physics_| California Institute of Technology. 

Chief engineer. Douglas Aircraft Corp. 


Stanford University. 
General Electric Co. 


Dr. A. V. Astin ae 
Dr. R. F. Bacher_- 
Mr. E. H. Heinemann. 


i 


| 
| 
Dr. J. C. Hunsaker--- Department of ‘aeronautical engi- | Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
| neering. | nology. 
Dr. M. J. Kelly--- i | President - - -- Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 
Dr. R. A. Kern... | Head, School of Medicine, Temple Temple University. 
| University Hospital. | 
Dr. A. B. Kinzel.-_-_--- | Vice president (research) .| Union Carbide Corp. 
Dr. E. R. Piore-- -- | Director of research - - | International Business Machines. 
Oe a | ee eee | Department of physics | Columbia University. 
Dr. F. Seitz- Chairman, —— nt of physics. University of Illinois. 
Rear Adm. E. H. Smith, USCG ‘ ; al 
(retired). 
Dr. J. A. Stratton. ___.._-- Chancellor = Institute of Tech- 
| nology. 
Bers ECAR, WE MOE swan cn cnceenscut TRE cc anant : _......| Pennsylvania State University. 
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This senior civilian research advisory group continued their valu- 
able contributions to our efforts through recommendations on such 
subjects as specific areas in which our basic research program should 
be directed and the proper funding level considered desirable in this 
field, the skillful deployment of research personnel, and optimum 
utilization of the Nation’s research facilities. Subcommittees of this 
group studied such diverse areas as mine warfare, development coor- 
dination, undersea warfare, and Arctic research. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION 


During the fiscal year 1958 research and development hearings, your 
committee expressed concern over the coordination of the research and 
development programs within the Navy. Ihave submitted a separate 
statement to the committee discussing in detail some of the specific 
points raised last year. I would like to summarize here the changes 
that have been made in our organization to improve the situation. 

The most fundamental change I can report to the committee this 
year is the establishment of a stronger focal point within the Office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations for the overall direction of our re- 
search and development effort. The Assistant Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions (Research and Development) formerly reported to the Chief 
of Naval Operations through his Deputy for Operations and Readi- 
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ness. He now reports directly to the Chief of Naval Operations. His 
mission is to support the Chief of Naval Operations in discharging his 
responsibility to determine requirements for new weapon and support 
systems and to assure their availability to the operating forces. The 
Assistant Chief of Naval Operations (Research and Development) 
has been delegated direct authority to control programs, in place of 
his former advisory authority to coordinate the various offices in the 
Office of the Chief of Naval Som ‘ations responsible for the programs. 
This centralization of planning and direction control provides us with 
an organization more responsive to future planning. This Division 
will keep current a long-range research and development plan estab- 
lished in consonance with the studies of the long-range objectives group 
who forecast the type of Navy we will require at dates well in the 
future. 

The bureaus of the Navy Department continue to conduct research 
and development in support of their technical responsibilities. 

The Chief of Naval Research, in addition to having direct control 
of the major portion of our basic research effort, is responsible for 
the coordination of the research and development of the other devel- 
oping agencies. The purpose of this coordination is to determine 
areas of possible omission or duplication of effort. The Chief of 
Naval Research acts as the primary technical adviser to the Assistant 
Chief of Naval Operations (Research and Development) and to me 
in making decisions regarding our research and development effort. 

As will be described to the committee in detail during the research 
and development portion of the hearings, for the first time we have 
been able to establish a priority list of our weapons systems under 
development. We have divided the research ‘od development por- 
tion into two parts. The first is that portion to be expenc ded for spe- 
cific end items to be given fleet evaluation. Completely logical priori- 
ties can be assigned to these items. The other part consists of items 
to which a priority listing cannot be applied, such as basic and sup- 
porting research, labor: atory support and product improvement of 
inservice items. Through this system we obtain a considerable gain 
in flexibility in applying varying funding levels that might be 
assigned. 

CONCLUSION 


The many-faceted needs of the Navy for weapons of great variety. 

make it important that we apply the best_of analysis, the best of 
organization, the best of planning to insure fhat we achieve the right 
balance between readiness today and readiness in the future. Our 
planning must be farsighted if we are to gain the greatest return in 
military capability within the funding limits asigned. 

We have a keen appreciation of the false economy inherent in re- 
ducing the support of basic and applied research in order to buy 
more hardware. The Navy has consistently maintained this attitude 
over the years, and has thereby earned the cooperation and respect 
of the scientific community. 

The programs we are submitting to you in the fiscal 1959 budget 
strike this fine balance; the result of painstaking analysis, review, 
and rereview. I am confident that this budget, within the limits pre- 
scribed for the Navy will provide those elements the Navy will need 
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to maintain and expand its strengths in the support of national 
security. 

Mr. Manon. Some of us have not been hearing all of the details of 
the Navy appropriations in recent years. How long have you oc- 
cupied your present position, Admiral Davis? 

Admiral Davis. About 18 months. 

Mr. Manon. What was your assignment before coming here? 

Admiral Davis. I was commander of the 5th Carrier Division in 
the Pacific. 

Mr. Manon. What about you, Admiral Dixon ? 

Admiral Drxon. I have been here about 9 months. I came here 
from the Taiwan Patrol Force, Task Force 72. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT oF Deputy Curer or Navaut Orrrations (Arr) 


Admiral Davis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
some aspects of the naval aircraft program for fiscal year 1959 were 
covered in general terms by Admiral Burke when he appeared before 
you. I shall discuss this program in greater detail both because of 
the important role it plays in the performance of the Navy’s several 
missions and because it is the program funded by the two aviation 
appropriations “Aircraft and related procurement, Navy” and “Air- 
craft and facilities, Navy” which are now under consideration. 

Although I will discuss it as a naval aviation program, it is not a 
separate entity. Aviation is an integral part of our balanced naval 
forces and, in combination with other naval elements, it performs the 
parts of the Navy’s missions for which it is best suited. Only in a 
discussion such as this, can you isolate it from the total naval power 
of which it is an essential part. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


In the same sense, guided and ballistic missiles are becoming a 
part of the Navy’s strength. Air-launched missiles are already in- 
creasing the combat effectiveness of our fighter and attack aircraft. 

Fleet fighters are now using two aircraft missiles—Sidewinder and 
Sparrow I. The Sidewinder is a relatively simple, inexpensive missile 
designed especially for use against jet aircraft under normal weather 
conditions. Since it is a heat homer, it is not useful in clouds. The 
Sparrow I air-to-air missile is a beam rider. It is more sophisticated 
and more expensive than Sidewinder. It gives our fighters a moderate 
all-weather capability. A third aircraft missile, Sparrow ITI, will 
reach the fleet this year. It will improve our air-to-air combat capa- 
bility because of its better all-weather and low-altitude character- 
istics. In the foreseeable future, surface-launched missiles are 
expected to perform the close-in air defense of our task forces. Two 
cruisers and one destroyer are now equipped with the Terrier missiles. 
As our close-in air defense capability increases with introduction of 
sufficient Talos and Tartar missiles, we plan to use fewer fighters 
aboard our carriers. They will be placed farther out to decimate 
large raids and to destroy aircraft equipped with standoff missiles. 
These fighters will be equipped with new, advanced missiles. 
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This new missile system will reduce the altitude and speed require- 
ments for defensive fighter launching aircraft by utilizing long-range 
radar and incorporating increased perfor mance in the missile. We 
will still require high performance offensive fighters to insure air su- 
periority at objective areas and over landing forces. 

Our light attack aircraft are now being armed with Bullpup, a su- 
personic air-to-surface missile. It will enable our pilots to destroy 
the small hard targets which give us so much trouble in limited war. 


With it, they can ‘achieve the “required accuracy and still remain be- 


yond the effective range of small arms fire. We are procuring evalua- 
tion quantities of a new standoff weapon for destruction of shore in- 
stallations, ships and other suitable targets. 'The ———— missile will 
provide our attack and patrol planes with this capability. 

The long-range guided missile of the air breathing variety, Regu- 
Jus I, is in the fleet now and can perform tactical missions into heavily 
defended areas. Regulus I is a transonic, turbojet propelled radar- 
guided missile carrying a nuclear warhead. Regulus Il, a much 
higher performance supersonic missile, will replace Regulus I in com- 
ing years. 

The long range guided and ballistic missiles will add materially to 
our deterrent and all-out war capability. They may ultimately sup- 
plant long range high altitude bombers for this purpose. However, 
they are weapons of mass destruction—not of discrimination. Their 
great cost and degree of accuracy make them ill-suited for use in the 
limited military operations of small wars. And such wars appear to 
be increasingly probable as an alternative to the mutual devastation 
that all-out war would produce. In limited war, specific force must 
be applied to specific small targets. We will not want to precipitate 
all-out war by using mass destruction weapons. In this situation, 
there is no substitute for the manned aircraft. The pilot is still our 
best and most accurate guidance system. 


CHANGES IN THE AVIATION PROGRAM 


The naval aviation program associated with the fiscal year 1959 
budget request differs from that which we presented last year. My 
predec essors and I have told you in recent years that this program 
was essentially level and was planned to remain so in the foreseeable 
future. This is no longer the case. The number of operating naval 
aircraft is declining stez adily as a result of unprecedented increases in 
aircraft costs and a combination of financial limitations under which 
we have operated this last year. 

It has been necessary to adjust to these facts of life and we. have 
revised our aviation program to provide realistic and reasonably 
achievable goals. 

AVIATION COMBAT FORCES 


I will cover our revised aircraft requirements shortly but first I 
will discuss the combat portion of our aviation forces. Combat air- 
craft groups and squadrons are the heart of our program and the 
other elements exist solely to support and, improve the effectiveness 
of the fighting units. 

These combat elements can be divided roughly into four categories 
that reflect the primary mission of each. They are those associated 
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with the attack or striking forces, the antisubmarine warfare forces, 
the Marine Corps vertical envelopment forces, and the airborne early 
warning forces. 


ATTACK STRIKING FORCES 


First are the combat units that supply the striking power of our 
versatile fast carrier task forces. These squadrons are organized as 
attack carrier air groups, equipped with fighters, light and heavy 
attack aircraft and special mission units to provide photographic, 
airborne early warning and search and rescue services. Today, we 
require modern high performance aircraft to equip these carrier air 
groups. They must be equal or superior to the highly effective air- 
craft of Russia and her satellites. Asa part of the force reorganization 
I mentioned earlier, we are modifying these groups and reducing the 
number of their aircraft. They will retain their strength and imme- 
diate readiness but we will lose operational flexibility and backup or 
reserve power. 

A substantial percentage of our combat aircraft are used to equip 
these groups. Their unique capabilities fully justify our doing so. 
Our attack carrier forces can provide the display of strength needed 
so often to encourage free countries in their resistance to Communist 
infiltration. These same forces can respond instantly and effectively 
to the outbreak of limited war and they possess the nuclear capability 
to play a major role if general war should come. 

It is imperative that these versatile forces remain strong. Large 
fast modern attack carriers are required to operate our high perform- 
ance aircraft. Small carriers have neither the aircraft capacity nor 
the steady decks needed for safe efficient operations. 

Our experience with the Forrestal has shown this markedly in two 
distinct areas. The steadiness of its deck in rough weather allows us 
to continue operations on an all-weather basis. Fleet units report 
that the Forrestal class can operate an estimated 360 days per year 
as opposed to 220 days per year for an /'ssez class carrier. Secondly, 
the Midway class has an appreciably lower accident rate than the 
Essex class and, in its turn, the Forrestal’s record indicates that this 
figure will again be reduced. The importance of this is measured 
in terms of lives saved, aircraft in commission and money. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE ATRCORAFT 


A large segment of our combat aircraft are the partners of the sur- 
face and subsurface units in the difficult task of detecting, locating, and 
destroying enemy submarines. In the event of war, the attack car- 
rier forces will aid materially by destroying submarine bases, building 
vards, and tenders but the many that wll be at sea must be found and 
eliminated. 

We use several different types of specially equipped aircraft for 
antisubmarine warfare. About half of the aircraft used for this mis- 
sion are in the squadrons for our antisubmarine aircraft carriers. 
Twin engine antisubmarine warfare planes and specially equipped 
antisubmarine warfare helicopters operate from their decks as an 
effective team. They can provide antisubmarine warfare protection 
for our striking forces, clear shipping lanes, or operate in any ocean 
area where submarines may threaten. 
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The other half of our antisubmarine warfare aircraft equip our 
land and sea based patrol squadrons. These units perform all-weather 
antisubmarine surveillance in the vast ocean areas of the world. They 
can established barriers and provide convoy escort. Their coverage 
of the waters adjacent to the United States and its possessions will 
become increasingly important. Additional squadrons equipped with 
improved aircraft will be needed. Our revised forces reflect this 
requirement. 


MARINE CORPS VERTICAL ENVELOPMENT AIRCRAFT 


The ability to put well equipped, modern Marine forces ashore 
immediately when limited aggression starts is an essential part of our 
capability to wage limited war. A variety of aircraft are required 
to deliver the troops to the objective area and to provide the support 
they will need. A substantial number of our combat aircraft are 
required for this purpose. Marine helicopters and combat transports 
deliver the troops to the combat area while attack and fighter aircraft 
support and defend them. Observation and photographic planes 
provide special services. 


AIRBORNE EARLY WARNING AIRCRAFT 


A smaller part of our combat forces are devoted to airborne early 
warning for the fleet and for the seaward extension of the distant 
early warning line and the contiguous barrier. Although compara- 
tively few of our aircraft are required for this purpose, their mission 
is essential to the national defense and the fleets’ security. Carrier- 
based aircraft, land-based aircraft and airships are used. 


NAVAL AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


These constitute the combat portion of our naval aircraft program. 
This chart shows the total requirements program with the combat 
part depicted in brown. Above the base line are shown the numbers 
of operating aircraft in each category at the end of each fiscal year. 
Below the base line is the quantity of logistic support aircraft re- 
quired, 

Although you will note a decline in the slope of the total operating 
aircraft portion, the combat portion remains substantially constant 
in quantity. AsI have indicated, however, we are revising the mixture 
to better meet our requirements. 

The yellow bar indicates the combat support aircraft. These are 
the planes used for fleet training, operational development, towing tar- 
gets or providing target drone guidance, fleet tactical support and 
rarious similar purposes. Between the end of fiscal year 1957 and 
the end of fiscal year 1959, we will reduce the number in this category. 
The green portion represents the aircraft used to train naval aviators. 
With reduced operating levels, we will need fewer new pilots and a 
further reduction is possible because the active duty tour of all of our 
new reserve pilots except naval aviation cadets is being increased to 5 
years. Legislation has been requested to permit a similar increase for 
the aviation cadets. These factors combine to allow a reduction in this 
category. 
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The light blue area indicates the aircraft of our Organized Reserve 
units—our “Weekend Warriors.” We have very reluctantly reduced 
the number of aircraft assigned to these units during this period. We 
are reorienting the Reserve squadrons to emphasize antisubmarine 
warfare capability : and to include them in the Selected Reserves. This 
will emphasize a higher state of training and readiness. 

Below the base line, the required number of logistic support air- 
craft is shown for each year. These are the aircraft undergoing over- 
haul, en route to and from overhaul and awaiting delivery to operat- 
ing units. Each of our operating aircraft is in this status at one time 
or another. 

Mr. Manow. Is that yellow block there on the chart, logistic sup- 
port aircraft, included in the planes above the line ? 

Admiral Davis. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you add that to the 10,000? 

Admiral Davis. It is not a part of the 10,000. They are not included 
in any of the operating aircraft categories because all of those aircraft 
at times during their service life pass through that state of overhaul, 
repair and so on. 

There are certain inactive aircraft in the Navy inventory which 
are not shown on this chart. They include aircraft held in storage for 
mobilization use, those bailed to contractors for developmental - work 
and those awaiting disposition. We weed out this stock constantly 
to avoid waste either through retention and support of useless air- 
craft or through disposal of aircraft we could use at mobilization. 
The excess are sold or melted down. There were 1,506 in the inactive 
inventory on December 31, 1957. This compares with 2,417 at the 
end of 1956 and 4,576 at the end of 1955. 

Returning to the chart—I have shown you our revised aircraft 
requirements. This overlay indicates our capability from the end 
of fiscal 1957 through the end of fiscal year 1959. The dotted line 
indicates the extension of the present trend and the corrective action 
that must be taken in coming years to enable us to meet our require- 
ments. 

You will note that we will be below our required operating level 
at the end of fiscal year 1959, The financial conditions of which I 
have spoken simply would not permit us to fill our aviation needs and 
still achieve balanced naval strength. Deficiencies both in new pro- 
curement and in aircraft overhauls contributed to this operating 
shortage. 

AIRCRAFT GAINS AND LOSSES 


This next chart shows graphically the reason for our declining 
operating levels, The blue columns depict the losses for each fiscal 
year and the red colums indicate the new deliveries, It is apparent 
that our losses are consistently greater than our receipts. 

The light blue represents our losses as older aircraft become obsolete 
and wear out. The dark blue shows our annual accident losses. Both 
decline as the operating levels are reduced but the slower decline 
of the accident losses is evident. We are steadily reducing the num- 
ber of aircraft accidents per 10,000 flight hours but with the ‘complex 
high performance aircraft of today, each accident is more apt to 
cause a total loss rather than minor damage. 
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ACCIDENT RATE 


Mr. Suerparp. What percentage has been caused by human failure 
and what percentage by mechanical defects ? 


Admiral Davis. I cannot answer that categorically. I can get it for 
the record. 

Mr. Manon. There is probably some one here who has that on his 
finger tip. 

Admiral Davis. Our rate is now running over all close to 3.1 acci- 
dents per 10,000 flying hours. That is the lowest in our history. 

Mr. Maron. Give us some comparative figures with respect to your 
accident rate while you are looking for the figure Mr. Sheppard has 
asked you about. 

Admiral Davis. Our accident rate is approximately 3 
10,000 flying hours. 

Mr. Manon. Isthat considered good ? 

Admiral Davis. It is our best. 

Mr. Manon. The best you have had ? 

Admiral Davis. The best we ever had. 

Mr. Manion. What has the curve been in the last 3 or 4 years? 

Admiral Davis. In the last 3 years it has been as follows: Fiscal year 
1955, 3.8; fiscal year 1956, 3.3; fiscal year 1957, 3.1. There has been a 
steady reduction. 


accidents per 


LOSS OF AIRCRAFT IN ACCIDENTS 


Mr. Manon. How many of these accidents result in the destruction 
of the aircraft? 

Admiral Davis. A greater percentage of the major accidents each 
year due to the higher speeds in landing. Again I cannot answer 
that categorically. 

Admiral Gentner. To answer the first question, Mr. Sheppard, the 
pilot-caused accidents are 55 percent; material failure, 23 percent. 
The remainder of the accidents are due ‘to facilities, weather, and 
“andetermined.” We always have a certain number of “undetermined 
cause” accidents. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any figures there giving approximately 
the percentage of accidents that result in the general destruction of 
the aircraft, or the loss of the aircraft ? 

(The information requested follows :) 

In fiscal year 1956, 38 percent of the major accidents resulted in the loss of the 
aircraft; in fiscal year 1957, 45 percent resulted in such loss. 

Admiral Davis. While we are waiting, I would like to call your at- 
tention to how these accident rates run. With a brand new airplane 
introduced in the fleet it will start off at a rate from 15 to 20, and in 
the first few thousand hours that airplane flies, the slope comes down 
precipitously and then levels off and then joins in the average with 
the others. 

PILOT AND CREW FATALITIES 
Mr. Rizey. I would like to know if they have any figures on the 


personnel injuries? How many pilots do they lose in this accident 
rate ¢ 
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Admiral Davis. We lost 379 in 1955, 410 in 1956, and 350 in 1957, 

Mr. Manon. Those were fatal accidents to pilots ? 

Admiral Davis. No, sir; those are entire fatalities; crew and pilot. 

Mr. Manon. Crew and pilot ? 

Admiral Davis. Yes, sir. Pilot fatalities in 1955 were 260; in 
1956, 269, and in 1957, 276. 

Mr. Srxes. What category is a student listed in—as a pilot or in 
other personnel ¢ 

Admiral Davis. If he is flying, he is a pilot. 


ACCIDENT RATE OF RESERVES 


Mr. Forpv. How does your rate of accidents for Reserves compare 
with your overall ? 

Admiral Davis. It is better, sir. They are a little safer than the 
overall Navy. I think you can explain that by the fact they are not 
operating in the fleet—that is, the Reserve units as such, not the Naval 
Reserve officers on active duty. 

Mr. Forp. I mean the reservist who flies weekends, your “weekend 
warrior”? 

Admiral Davis. Their accident rate is lower than the average. 


CIVILIAN ACCIDENT RATES 


Mr. Scrivner. What is your rate compared with normal civilian 
flying ? 

Admiral Davis. Ours is much worse than civilian flying. It is 
bound to be from the nature of military operations. 

Mr. Forp. How about helicopters compared with fixed wing air- 
craft ? 

Admiral Davts. To answer first the specific question about the Naval 
Reserve, the accident rate for the fiscal year 1957 was 2.3 per 10,000 
hours in the Naval Reserve against 3.1 for the overall Navy. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have figures for fixed wings versus helic opters? 

Admiral Gentner. To answer your question on helicopters the acci- 
dent rate was 5.2 per 10,000 hours in fiscal 1957. 

Mr. Manon. The Air Force has a little different problem. The air 
Force does not have to fly off carriers or train on carriers. 

I would assume, therefore, that the Air Force rate is better than 
yours. Do you actually know? 

Admiral Davis. It is better than ours. 

Mr. Manov. Is it slightly, or considerably better than yours? 

Admiral Davis. I do not have the figures on it. 


ACCIDENT RATES BY SERVICE AND TYPE OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. In view of the fact that we have raised the question, 
General Moore will you ask the Air Force to place in the record at 
this point comparable figures with respect to aircraft accidents? 

General Moore. I will do that. 

(The requested information follows :) 


Aircraft accident statistics requested by the committee are presented in the 
following tables. The United States Navy data are for fiscal years; the United 
States Air Force for calendar years. Carrier-based operations are necessarily 
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included in the Navy data, since statistical computations for the periods covered 
do not separate carrier and shore-based operations. 


USN-USAF/ANG major accident rate per 10,000 flight hours 


| 


Year | Navyrate | USAF/ANG 
rate 
1952 5.5 2.9 
1953 5.1 2.4 
1954 5.0 2.0 
1955 3.8 1.7 
1956 3.3 
1957 3.1 1. 35 
i 
Current accident losses 
1956 USN! USAF/ 1957 USN) USAF Change | USAF 
ANG ANG USN ANG 
Major accidents 1, 447 1, 466 1, 204 1, 192 —11 - 
Fatal accidents 244 312 241 271 —! 13 
Percent major accidents which were fatal 17 21.3 18.5 22.6 : 
Fatalities 410 748 350 639 ~15 —15 
Pilot 269 360 276 329 +3 ~9 : 
Aircraft stricken 546 739 578 658 +6 1] : 
Percent major accidents 38 50 45 55 |. } 
Dollar loss (million $227 $428 $292 $470 } +29 +10 ; 
Major accidents b y phase of Ope ration 
1956 USN USAF/ANG 1957 USN USAF/A> 
Landing 48.4 47 13.0 43.0 
In flight 27.8 29 27.7 30. : 
Takeoff 13.5 16 17.4 16.0 
Wave off (go around 2.7 1 3.2 4.5 
Taxiing 4.8 2 44 3.0 ; 
Other 2.8 2 3.3 2. 5 : 
Major accidents by ty pe of aircraft 
1956 (rate/10,000 hours) 1957 (rate/10,000 hours 
Num- | USAF USAF/| Num USAF USAI 
ber ANG USN ANG ber ANG USN ANG 
USN USN 
Jet fighter 593 711 7.5 4.14 510 609 6.1 3. 81 
Jet trainer 82 204 4.5 2.09 59 245 3.2 1.92 
Patrol (land and sea 42 NA as NA 42 NA 1.3 NA 
Jet bomber NA 62 NA y NA 71 NA | so 
Nonjet trainer 227 130 | 1.5 72 214 91 1.6 | 68 
Cargo/transport 12 99 | 36 16 75 4 28 
Helicopter 97 38 | 5.9 | 5.6 104 32 | 5.2 | 2 
| 
NOTES 
1. Navy jet fighter statistics include operations and training from carriers 
2. Navy jet trainer and nonjet trainers statistics include slow flight and field carrier landing practic 
carrier operations + 
3. Navy helicopter statistics include carrier and shore-based operations j 
4. The major accident rate for Navy units assigned carrier type duty is 5.2 per 10,000 hours 
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Major accidents by primary cause factors 


1956 1957 


Number Percent Number Percent 
USN USAF USN USAF USN USAF USN USAF 


Pilot___- ce 839 654 58.0 44.6 720 492 55.5 41. 28 
Other crew member a 1 l 3 07 3 1 3 34 
Supervisory personnel 17 S4 1.2 5.73 17 65 1.3 5. 45 
Maintenance personnel_-__. 35 60 2.4 4.09 35 55 2.7 4.61 
Other personnel__- 33 23 2.3 1. 57 17 24 1.3 2.01 
Materiel failure____- 343 376 23.7 25. 6 308 | 366 23.8 30. 70 
Airbase facilities... 31 15 2.1 1. 02 17 | 13 3 1.09 
Undetermined_.__- 129 205 8.9 13. 98 148 147 11.4 12. 33 
Miscellaneous. -. 14 29 .9 1. 98 15 22 1.2 1.85 
Ne 3 19 of 1. 30 14 4 1.1 34 

Total..._- , 1, 448 1, 466 100. 0 100. 0 1, 294 1, 192 100.0 | 100.00 


Mr. Manon. Make them comparable so they will mean something. 
It seems to me the Navy is confronted with a considerably different 
problem than the Air Force in this area. Both services have their 
problems and it is quite differe ~ from a civilian operation. 

Mr. Stes. I wonder if the Navy figures could be broken down so 
the carrier accidents could be reflected differently. The noncarrier 
accidents would give you a figure more comparable with the Air Force, 
I think. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is a good point. 

Admiral Davis. We can separate them. 

Admiral Dixon. The figures you will get from these two problems 
will not be entirely comparable. 

Mr. Manon. That is what I was afraid of. 

Admiral Drxon. There is a slight difference between the Air Force’s 
definition of an accident and ours, so they are not entirely comparable, 
although they are very similar. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me if you tried to make a comparison of 
people lost in aircraft accidents you might have a transport plane in 
either the Air Force or the Navy and lose a lot of people in one acci- 
dent, so there is another reason why you have difficulty in getting a 
reasonable basis of comparison. 


LARGEST NUMBER OF FATALITIES IN ONE CRASH 


What has been the largest fatality from one accident in the Navy 
during the last year—and I am talking of aircraft ? 

Admiral Davis. It was one of the Air Early Warning Constella- 
tions coming back to Honolulu. There were 19 fatalities, It ditched 
at sea 

Mr. Manon. That was not too long ago? 

Admiral Davis. It occurred on December 23, 1957. There were 
four survivors. 

Mr. Forp. Has a determination been made as to the cause of that 
accident ? 

Admiral Davts. I have not seen the final report, sir. It was engine 
stoppage. 


a 
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Mr. Manon. If you have an answer to Mr. Ford’s question, will you 
put it in the record at this point / 

Admiral Davis. I can find out; yes, sir. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


While the cause has not been finally determined, we do know that human error 
on the part of crew members was a primary factor. 


Mr. Manon. You will proceed, please. 
FISCAL YEAR 1959 AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Admiral Davis. I will now turn to the aircraft procurement pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1959, Because we are reducing our forces dur- 
ing this period, some of our losses will not be replaced and a lower 
procurement is possible. We are taking this opportunity to start 
production of new models with improved performance and to con- 
tinue those we started last year. By paying the high initial costs now, 
we will be able to buy saan quantities of these advanced air- 
craft in coming years. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics will provide details on 
the numbers and performance of these aircraft. I will speak briefly 
of the requirements. 

First, 85 percent of the aircraft on our fiscal year 1959 shopping list 
and 96 percent of the procurement dollars are for our combat units. 
The remainder are for pilot training and utility purposes. 

We are starting 1 new aircraft this year for each of our 4 combat 
sategories. For our attack forces, we are starting procurement of the 
A2F-1, a new Grumman attack aircraft. It will replace our aging 
Douglas Skyraiders in the long-range, low-level attack field and for 
close support operations. 

In the airborne early warning field, a new advanced carrier-based 
aircraft is being procured. The twin-engined W2F-1 will have 
greatly improved detection capability as well as equipment to control 

fighter a reception of enemy aircraft. 

The Navy is making initial procurement of an Air Force-proven 
combat transport for use in Marine vertical envelopment operations. 
It will be configured to serve both as an inflight refueler and as a 
troop and cargo transport. 

An improved version of one of our ASW patrol aircraft is being 
started. It will supplement and gradually replace the aircraft now 
in some of our antisubmarine patrol squadrons. 

We are continuing procurement of the Sikorsky turbopowered 
ASW helicopter and the Grumman S2F-3 that we started last year. 
Both of these are needed to improve the capability of our antisub- 
marine carrier squadrons. You will note that we are resuming pro- 
curement of the Martin Seamaster. During the last year, the dis- 
crepancies that led to the loss of two experimental aircraft have been 
corrected and the first of our production models is flying successfully 
at Baltimore. The test program is progressing normally and is ex 
pected to continue in a routine manner. 

Our other procurement constitutes continuation of the models we 
have been buying during the last 2 or more years. 
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OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE FUNDS 


Most of the items I have discussed so far have been primarily con- 
cerned with “Aircraft and related procurement.’ 

The vital importance of the annual “Aircraft and facilities” funds 
deserves special mention. These moneys directly affect our immedi- 
ate readiness. They determine the amount our pilots can fly, the 
number of aircraft we can overhaul, and the level at which our sup- 
porting stations are maintained. 

During this year, rising costs and financial limitations in this area 
have led us to reduce the amount of flying and the number of operating 
aircraft. During fiscal years 1958 and 1959 we are effecting a net 
reduction of 5 Regular naval air stations and 6 Reserve naval air 
activities. This redistribution of the workload will match our reduced 
forces and permit a more acceptable level of support for the remaining 
stations. 

The funds in this appropriation are sorely needed. Any reduction 
can only lead to a decline in the immediate readiness of our aviation 
forces. 

SUMMARY 


I have stressed the important role our aviation forces play in the 
strength of our Navy, and in a broader sense in the safety of our Nation. 
I have outlined our aviation program and explained our requirements. 
The Bureau of Aeronautics has translated these requirements into the 
budget request before you. These funds are required to retain the 
combat strength we have maintained despite the reductions in our 
operating levels. I cannot overemphasize the need for this strength 
in the face of growing Soviet naval strength in the air, on the surface, 
and beneath the sea. 

Admiral Davis. I would like to introduce Admiral Dixon, Chief of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, to give you the details of it. 


Mr. Manon. I think it would be well for us to listen to Admiral 
Dixon without interruption. 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF OF THE BuREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


Admiral Dixon. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it 
is a privilege to appear before this committee to present the require- 
ments of naval aviation for the coming year. Aviation programs 
planned for fiscal year 1959 will require appropriations totaling 
$3,070,833,000. Our request is divided into three major headings 
consisting of $2,069,105,000 under appropriation “Aircraft and related 
procurement, Navy” for the procurement of aircraft, guided missiles, 
and related equipment ; $840,548,000 under appropriation “Aircraft 
and facilities, Navy’ hoe the operation and maintenance of aircraft 
and missiles, and for supporting shore facilities and related equip- 
ment; and $161,180,000 which is aviation’s part of a navy wide request 
under appropriation “Research and development, Navy” for the con- 
duct of research and development in aircraft and missile-weapons 
systems. 

These estimates were developed after a painstaking review of the 
naval aeronautical organization had been made to see what could be 
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done to get more defense for each dollar of expenditure. We who 
are in the weapons-development business are aware of the tremendous 
costs of producing and supporting the new weapons now becoming 
available for fleet use. To make resources available for exploiting new 
weapons and new concepts to the fullest, the Navy has had to make 
reductions in some of its conventional forces. Of the three appropria- 
tions which fund naval aviation requirements, we are requesting an 
increase over 1958 only in our “Aircraft and related procurement” 

appropriation. Our total request of $2,069 million in this appropria- 
tion is some $232 million higher than the amount appropriated for 
1958. The higher request is a direct reflection of the continued in- 
creasing costs of new aircraft-weapons systems and of increased funds 


requested for missile procurement. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT AND DELIVERIES 


Before I begin my discussion of the 1959 budget, I should like to 
explain br iefly the changes which we have been forced to make in our 
1958 procurement program. The 1958 procurement program which 
we presented to the Congress about a year ago provided for procure- 
ment during 1958 of 1,220 aircraft. When we began to A si our 
orders in 1958, however, we found that we could not “buy the quantity 
of aircraft which we had estimated could be bought with the funds 
made available in 1958, and accordingly we were forced to reduce the 
size of our procurement program. Our 1958 program now provides 
for 898 new aircraft instead of the 1,220 which were contained in the 
original budget request. This decrease in quantity resulted primarily 
from the fact that the contractors’ quotations on this procurement 
were higher than the cost estimates which were carried in our budget 
request. 

The increase in unit aircraft cost of the 1958 program is attributable 
to a combination of factors including rising labor and material costs 
and the increased complexity of aircraft and their installed equip- 
ment. It is this latter factor which was not fully appreciated at the 
time our 1958 estimates were prepared and which has contributed 
most significantly to increased costs. The transition from subsonic 
to supersonic, high-altitude aircraft is having a pronounced effect on 
all areas of our operations. The usual yardsticks by which we have 
estimated aircraft procurement costs in the past, such as cost per 
airframe pound and application of learning-curve adjustments are no 
longer proving valid. Thus, while our 1958 budget estimates rep- 
resented our best judgment at that time of the costs of the aircraft 
models which were proposed for procurement, the estimates proved 
to be substantially low. 

We are requesting $1,556.4 million for the procurement of new air- 
craft in 1959. We estimate that we will be able to place orders for 
707 new aircraft with these funds and other resources which are ex- 
pected to be available. These other resources upon which our 707 
procurement program is predicated consist of long lead-time aircraft 
components ordered in 1958 in accordance with the progr: am presented 
to you last year, and also cash assets in the amount of $50 million which 
we estimate will become available through repricing ‘and final liquida- 
tion of outstanding contracts. Our 19: 59 estimates again represent our 
best. judgment. of ‘the procurement program which we will be able to 
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carry out with the funds requested. These cost estimates have been 
tempered by our 1958 pricing experience but are based on labor and 
material costs prevailing in November 1957 in accordance with the 
budget guidelines. No allowance has been made for future increases 
which may materialize. 

In developing the procurement program for 1959 we have endeav- 
ored to maintain a proper balance between quantities of production 
models for delivery to the fleet for immediate readiness and the newer 
high performance models for flight testing prior to quantity produc- 
tion to meet fleet requirements in a later period. The infusion of new 
models into the fleet is essential each year to maintain a reasonable 
combat level in the operating forces. 

The Chief of Naval Operations has already described the reductions 
in the size of the operating forces which have been planned. Because 
we are reducing the size of our forces during this period, some of these 
losses do not have to be replaced immediately and a lower procurement 
level is possible in 1959. We are therefore taking advantage of this 
opportunity to start production of new models with improved per- 
formance and to continue those we started last year. 

Aircraft deliveries scheduled during fiscal years 1959 and 1960 are 
somewhat less than the Navy needs on an annual basis to sustain the 
authorized force levels in a modern condition. We plan to main- 
tain our numerical strength by continuing older models in operation 

and, as I have already mentioned, use the 1959 procurement program 
to buy quality instead of quantity. Procurement quantities in future 
years’ programs must be increased after our newest high performance 
models have been proven by test to be suitable for quantity production. 
Increased complexity and higher costs of these improved models will 
have to be matched by increased appropriations in the future also. 
Otherwise, the size of the operating forces will have to be further 
reduced. 


GUIDED-MISSILE PROCUREMENT 


Guided missiles are becoming increasingly more important both as 
offensive and defensive weapons of the fleet. The fleet is now equipped 
with considerable guided-missile capability. The procurement pro- 
gram which forms the basis for the 1959 budget request provides for 
expanding and improving this capability in all missile categories. 
Our offensive capabilities will be improved by an increase in the num- 
ber of aircraft squadrons equipped to deliver air-to-surface missiles 
and by the replacement of the subsonic Regulus I with the supersonic 
Regulus IT missile in the submarine fleet. In air defense, additional 
numbers of fighter squadrons are being equipped with improved air- 
to-air missiles. Even though we can point to accomplishments in the 
guided-missile field, we must continue a vigorous program of develop- 
ment to exploit the scientific advances and refinements in missile tech- 
nology which are making possible more reliable and effective weapons. 
For these reasons, we are requesting funds to procure evaluation 
models of new missiles and to procure and test newly developed missile 
components. 

Our 1959 request for guided-missile procurement totals $231.5 
million. Approximately 70 percent of this amount is for the pro- 
curement of guided missiles for delivery to the fleet for operational 
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and training use, and the balance is for the procurement of advanced 
missile types for evaluation purposes. The missile-procurement pro- 
gram has been carefully integrated with the aircraft procurement, 
shipbuilding, and conversion programs. The quantities which are 
included in “this budget represent the minimum number necessary to 
provide for training allowances and for initial fleet requirements. 
The estimates do not provide a mobilization reserve of missiles. 


FLIGHT OPERATIONS AND AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL 


Our maintenance and operation estimate of $840.1 million under 
the “Aircraft and facilities” appropriation has been held to the 1958 
appropriation level. In this area we have offset rising labor and 
material costs and increased costs of supporting more complex forces 
by compensatory reductions in operating aircraft and in the support- 
ing shore establishment. In 1959 we plan to decrease the average 
number of operating aircraft in the training and combat forces by 
about 8 percent, and in the Reserve Forces by about 10 percent. 
Corresponding reductions have been programed in the number of 
flying hours. 

To gain the most effective use from available aircraft, the Chief 
of Naval Operations is reorganizing the carrier-striking forces and 
is allocating fewer aircraft to supporting or backup air units. 
Although these actions will minimize the loss of carrier-operating 
strength and help maintain immediate readiness, operational flex- 
ibility, and reserve strength will be sacrificed. 

Our 1959 estimate for flight operations amounts to $217.4 million, 
or a $4.6 million increase over 1958. This increase is attributable to 
the greater proportion of hours to be flown in high-performance air- 
craft. Our carrier squadrons, for example, will have 214 times as 
many F8U Crusader fighters in 1959 as in 1958 and, in the attack 
class, almost twice as many A4D Skyhawks and more than one-third 
more A3D Skywarriors. All of these aircraft are much faster than 
their predecessors, and all are equipped with improved weapons 
delivery capability, but they all cost more to operate than the aircraft 
they displaced. 

The growing complexity of aircraft, engines, and components also 
has had an impact on the cost of overhaul and repair. Based on costs 
which were current when the budget was prepared, the overhauls 
required to support our flying-hour program will cost $245.9 million, 

r $10.6 million more than in 1958. We are making strenuous efforts 
to counteract the effects of increasing complexity and continually 
rising labor and material prices. Shop personnel critically inspect all 
aircraft and components prior to overhaul to limit repair work only 
to that necessary to ensure flight safety and required performance. 
In addition, we are pursuing a : number of management improvement 
programs with emphasis on engineered performance standards, 
mechanized production sc heduling, and cost control. 


AVIATION SHORE ESTABLISHMENT 


Our 1959 estimates for our supporting Shore Establishment are 
$270.7 million, $15.3 million less than in 1958. This reduction is — 
accomplished by programing further austerity in the operation o 
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our support functions and by ee segments of the Shore 
Establishment. Programed reductions in the number of operatin 
aircraft and the lower pilot training requirement have been or will 
be accompanied by the closing of 15 stations during the 2-year period 
1958 and 1959. The residual workload of these stations is being 
redistributed and adjustments are being made at all stations to bal- 
ance workload and workload capabilities. 

Not all of the funds associated with stations being closed will re- 
sult in savings, because of the offsetting effect of increasing costs at 
remaining stations. The replacement of an inadequate Marine Corps 
air station on the west coast with a fully developed, higher operating- 
cost station will increase fund requirements in 1959. In addition, the 
cost of operating overseas bases is increasing as worldwide respon- 
sibilities of the Navy require additional base facilities. To meet our 
commitments, we are opening three stations overseas during this same 
time period, 1 in 1958 and 2 in 1959. By the end of 1959, our aviation 
Shore Establishment will consist of 89 stations, compared with 94 
at the end of 1958 and 101 at the end of 1957. 


SUPPORTING PROGRAMS 


Our supporting programs area of the budget requires $98 million 
in 1959 as compared with $96 million in 1958. In this category we 
include a group of 10 budget projects all of which provide vital sup- 
port to the operating programs. We are programing reductions or 
holding to last year’s level in all areas except for two programs which 
are affected significantly by advancing technology. These include the 
catapult and arresting gear, and the special- fuels programs. The 
heavy weights and high landing speeds of today’s carrier aircraft 
require reliable functioning of equipment capable of exerting and 
absorbing tremendous amounts of energy. Since the striking power 
of our carrier forces is directly dependent on the capability of the 

sarriers’ aircraft launching and recovery systems, we must keep this 
equipment in a high state of operability and make modifications as 
new advancements are developed. In our 1959 request, therefore, we 
are providing for an increase of $2.3 million, or a total of $24.3 mil- 
lion for the maintenance, overhaul, and modification of catapults and 
arresting gear. 

In our special-fuels program we are requesting $8.7 million or about 
twice as much as is to be applied for this purpose in 1958. Our 1959 
estimate provides for the procurement of the increased output of a 
new plant which is just commencing operation. This fuel has sub- 
stantially greater energy per unit of weight than conventional fuels 
and holds promise for “significant improvement in aircraft perform- 
ance without corresponding increases in size and weight. The fuel 
which we will get with these funds is required primarily for the eval- 
uation of newly developed powerplants. 


AVIATION RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The procurement and operating programs budgeted under the air- 
craft and related procurement and the aircraft and facilities appropri- 
ations are directed principally toward enabling naval aviation to make 
the best possible contribution to the Navy as a fighting force in being. 
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Our research and development appropriation provides funds for the 
applied research and new developments to enable naval aviation in 
the future to perform its role in continuing Navy mastery of the sea 
and its operating environment. 

Naval aviation as a vital member of the national defense team is 
assigned important responsibilities in such tactical mission areas as 
antisubmarine warfare, airborne carly warning, and capability for 
both nuclear and limited warfare. Each mission area to greater or 
lesser degree requires specialized aire1 raft and guided missiles or both. 
Our budget tary requirements for carrying on research and develop- 
ment in aircraft and missile weapon systems in 1959 are estimated at 
$161.2 million. We are providing $102.4 million for new and con- 
tinued developments in aircraft, powerplants, and related equipment, 
and $43.3 million for development and improvements in missiles. The 
remaining $15.5 million of our estimate covers the development costs 
of supporting equipment essential to the operation of aircraft and 
missiles. Principal items in this last category are high-energy cata- 
pult and arresting-gear developments, high- altitude pressure suits 
and escape sy stems, components Improvements, and scientific investi- 
gations embracing the entire aeronautical field. | 

Extensive research and development effort is required to carry out 
the Navy’s role in the critical area of antisubmarine warfare. Air- 
borne systems which can search, detect, track, and destroy enemy sub- 
marines require improvements to provide ‘for increased detection 
range and an airborne weapons delivery which will insure a kill. 
Significant developmental effort in our current program provides for 


the application of special weapons capability to our antisubmarine. 


forces. Improved detection equipment, increased time on station, ex- 
tended range, and rough water landing and takeoff capability are 
additional priority objectives of our antisubmarine program. 

We are programing a 20 percent increase in our guided-missile 
development. The peneaal emphasis provides for intensified de- 
velopmental effort for our surface-to-surface, air-to-surface, and air- 
to-air missile programs which are in the tactical testing stage. Prime 
objectives of this effort include the refinement of guidance systems 
and the development of alternative methods of guiding missiles to the 
target to provide greater flexibility in tactical usage and increased 
immunity from enemy electronic countermeasures. In addition, we 
are accelerating the development of two new missiles, one classified 
and the other for long-range antiair protection for the fleet. 

The research and development programs I have just described are 
planned to develop the highest attainable degree of combat effective- 
ness in both offensive and defensive capabilities. They will be justi- 
fied in detail by technical witnesses during the course of the budget 
hearings on the “Research and development, Navy” appropriation. 


MAJOR FUNDING CONSIDERATIONS 


I should like to discuss briefly the relationship of the planned pro- 
curement program to the appropriation request as well as the planned 
obligation and commitment plan under the “Aircraft and related pro- 
curement” appropriation. 
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I have mentioned earlier that our 1959 aircraft procurement pro- 
gram is predicated upon recovering $50 million from prior year pro- 
grams to apply to the 1959 program costs. In 1958 our programing 
was based upon future recoveries of $165 million but recoveries are 
not materializing at this rate and no more than $50 million can be 
counted on from this source next year. Historically, our recoveries 
of prior year obligations have arisen from two principal sources— 
first, in closing out ‘old contracts we have realized certain credits which 
could be used to buy new program and secondly, unforeseen technical 
difficulties have caused programs to slip so that we could apply the 
funds originally programed for these items to other procurement. 

We have or are in the process of closing most of our contracts which 
were let during the Korean period so that our source of contract re- 
coveries is smaller. This factor when coupled with the magnitude 
of cost increases experienced on later contracts makes it impracticable 
to anticipate any great amount of future recoveries from this source. 
Similarly, our procurement programs are much more conservatively 
scheduled under the FIRM (Fleet Introduction of Replacement 
Models) concept than they were in the past, and the likelihood of any 
substantial savings because of slippage or deletion of models has been 
lessened. For these reasons, it would be unrealistic to plan on a 
larger recovery than the $50 million contained in our budget request. 

Our obligation plan in 1959 provides for obligation of $2.3 billion 
under the “Aircraft and related procurement” account. Under this 
plan, there will exist an unobligated balance at the end of 1959 to- 
taling $1,285 million as compared with $1,790 million at the end of 
1957 and $1,442 million at the end of 1958. The balances which carry 
over each year are required to complete approved programs and repre- 
sent procurement actions in process but not yet finalized into a record- 
able contractual obligation. None of these balances are available to 
finance new programs. 

SUMMARY 


- 


In total, $3.071 million is required to finance naval aviation pro- 
grams in 1959. This amount includes $ #069 million under appropria- 
tion “Aircraft and related procurement, N: avy,” $841 million under 
appropriation “Aircraft and facilities, x avy,” and $161 million under 
aviation’s portion of appropriation “Research and development, 
Navy.” Our aviation programs have been reviewed most carefully. 
Our forces and their shore base support have been reduced to com- 
pensate for rising costs and to provide resources for the newer, more 
costly weapons systems. We believe the funds requested are the mini- 
mum required to sustain programed strength levels in 1959. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your state- 
ments. They were very interesting. 
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ATRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


Program and financing 


| ; 
| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


- a — - 


Programs by activities: | 
Direct obligations: 


1. Aircraft and related equipment- _ _- | $1, 811, 988, 275 | $1,941, 806,000 | $1, 804, 000, 000 
2. Missiles, drones, and related equipment 203, 327, 280 264, 621, 000 | 270, 000, 000 
3. Training equipment. ----.-.-- bdiesaaina soured 17, 698, 511 | 19, 800, 000 19, 000, 000 
4. Aircraft modernization 105, 210, 604 100, 000, 000 
5. Ground electronic and detection equipment 26, 298, 415 37, 000, 000 











Total direct obligations a Rael ce. a 164, 528, 085 | 


Reimbursable obligations: 


: 
1. Aircraft and related equipment hee 51, 693, 426 58, 436, 000 | 51, 000, 000 
2. Missiles, drones, and related equipme ets. = 1, 317, 000 | 
5. Ground electronic and detection equipment- 7 300, 000 | : 
Total reimbursable obligations. -___-- = | 54, 993, 426 59, 753, 000 “51, 000, 1, 000 
Total obligations. -_-______- jclasiveeeeibe | 2,219, 516, Sl 2, 416, 004, 000 2, 281, 000, 000 
Financing | 
Unobligated balance brought forward ; --|—2, 022, 228, 775 |—1, 790, 263, 239 | —1, 441, 562, 338 


Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements 
to be earned from military assistance fund reser- 
vations) transferred to other Navy accounts__- 7, 389, 349 10, 269, 901 

Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 

Deliveries of materiel common to United States 

requirements ordered by military assistance 

in current year__. —92, 368 —310, 000 ‘ 
All other_.....-. ; —10, 681, 761 —9, 000, 000 —§, 000, 000 

Anticipated reimbursements for future year deliv- 
eries of materiel common to United States re- 
quirements ordered by military assistance in 
current year —30, 940, 221 —69, 012, 000 

Recoveries of prior year obligations — 220, 325, 974 — 162, ¢ 


— 50, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward -. ------| 1,790, 263, 239 1, 441, ! 


1, 284, 667, 338 





Appropriation (new obligational authority) .---| 1,732, 900,000 - 837, 000, 000 2, 069, 105, 000 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


This appropriation finances the procurement of aircraft, guided missiles, and 
supporting equipment for the Navy and Marine Corps. It provides also for the 
modification and modernization of service aircraft and ground electronics equip- 
ment required in aircraft and missile operations. The funds requested permit 
earrying out a 1959 program costing $2,197.8 million, compared to $2,008.7 million 
for 1958. 

1. Aircraft and related equipment.—This activity finances procurement of 
new aircraft, including supporting components and spare parts. Procurement 
requirements for new aircraft are based on the projected aircraft operating 
program, and replacement of attrition losses and obsolesence. 

Missiles, drones, and related equipment.—This activity provides for the pro- 
curement of guided missiles for initial outfitting of the fleet, training, test and 
evaluation, and related projects such as target drone and missile industrial 
facilities. An ever increasing number of supersonic aircraft in fleet squadrons 
has made mandatory an accelerated program of development and procurement 
of air-launched missiles for both offensive and defensive armament. Similarly, 
in the surface-launched category, emphasis is being placed on supersonic missiles 

eapable of delivering nuclear loads with minimum risk to the launching ship or 
submarine. Approximately 70 percent of the budgeted funds provide for missiles 
for fleet operational or training purposes and the remainder covers procurement 
of newly developed or improved missiles for test and evaluation. 

3. Training equipment.—Operational flight trainers, specialized maintenance 
trainers, and other training aids are financed by this activity in phase with 
procurement of aircraft and missiles under activities 1 and 2. 

4. Aircraft modernization.—Major emphasis in the 1959 aircraft modernization 
program is directed toward improvements in the antisubmarine warfare capa- 
bility of fleet aircraft through installation of improved search and detection 
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equipment. 


improvements, extending the 


Other programs provide for making mandatory 





and 


safety-of-flight 
air-launched guided missile program 


in- 


corporating technical improvements in the airborne early-warning systems. 
5. Ground electronic and detection equipment.—Increased performance charac- 


teristics 
other ground control equipment. 


require corresponding improvements 


in communication, navigation, and 
The 1959 estimate provides for the continued 


modernization of air-station ground-control equipment and expansion of ground 
instrumentation facilities for testing guided missiles and aircraft. 


Object classification 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year -- 


Average GS grade and salary , 
Average salary of ungraded positions_- 


Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Other personal services 


Total personal services_- 
02 Travel_. 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
07 Other contractual services , 
Services performed by other agencies__- 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment- 
10 Lands and structures 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions _- 
15 Taxes and assessments _- 


Subtotal_-__- 
Deduct portion of “foregoing obligations orig- 
inally charged to object class 09_.___._- 


Total direct obligations 
Reimbursable obligations: 
09 Equipment_- 


Total, Department of the Navy 


ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS 


Total number of permanent positions_- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_- 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year_.- 


Average GS grade and salary 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions. _- 
Positions other than permane nt 


Total personal services... 
07 Other contractual services__ 


Total allecation accounts - 
Total obligations- 


Obligations are distributed as follows 
Department of the Navy- 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Department of the Army 
Department of Commerce - 












































26, 897 


| 1957 actual 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
| 
3, 255 | 3, 221 | 3, 136 
2, 961 | 3, 066 | 3, 021 
3,075 3, 082 3, O82 
5.6 ~ $4,54715.6 $4,612 | 5.6 $4, 612 
4,610 4, 761 | 4, 760 
= = ” = = — —— ———— = 
} | 
$16, 463, 435 $17, 210, 000 | $16, 902, 000 
615, 402 | 475, 000 474, 000 
17, 078, 837 17, 685, 000 17, 376, 000 
1, 046, 390 1, 100, 000 1, 100, 000 
4, 158, 316 | 4, 200, 000 4, 100, 000 
a 36, 996 40, 000 33, 000 
21, 372, 335 24, 558, 000 22, 306, 000 
9, 579, 663 9, 310, 000 | 10, 792, 000 
197, 930 214, 000 215. 000 
| 2,129 072,251 | 2 306,873,000 | 2, 185, 796, 000 
2, 622, 030 | 3, 978, 000 1, 216, 000 
1, 083, 000 | 1, 058, 000 
9, 249° 10, 000 | 8, 000 
2, 178, 173,997 | 2, 369,051,000 | 2, 244, 000, 000 
14, 149, 973 | 14, 000, 000 | 14, 000. 000 
2, 164, 024, 024 | | 2,355,051, 000 2, 230, 000, 000 
|___ 54,908,426 | 50,753,000 | —_51, 000, 000 
2, 219, 017,450 | 2,414, 804,000 | 2, 281, 000, 000 
= ——— = = —— 
| 
2 | DB bece. teed 
6 | 
| 3 2 
[5.0 $36 670 )| 5. .. ee oe 
|-—-— — — |} es = — — = 
| } 
$6, 372 | $7, 000 
24, 541 | 
wiatesnilteads amin ae a 
30, 913 | 7,000 | 
| 468, 148 | 1, 198, 000 | 
Deh tet ee Genes 
499,061| 1 200, 000 | a: 
| | — =| a 
-| 2, 219, 516, Bil | 2, 416, 004, 000 | 2, 281, 000, 000 
, aa} — = ey — — mn —< ——= 
| 2,219,017,450 | 2, 414,804,000 | 2, 281, 000, 000 
—238, 409 | |. 
710, 573 | 1, 200, 000 | 
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UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Manion. You show an estimated unobligated balance of $ 
billion at the end of fiscal year 1958. How much of this will Ce un- 
committed and in what activities ? 

Admiral Drxon. Mr. Chairman, this unobligated balance is all in 
some stage of commitment. 

Mr. Manon. Any additional detail can be supplied at this point for 
our further consideration. 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is your unobligated balance of your most recent 
reporting date? 

Admiral Dixon. Subsequent to the end of fiscal 1957, you mean ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Drxon. May I refer to my comptroller on that 4 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Let him supply the detail, if he has it. 

Captain Leypon. We had during the current year approximately 
$3.9 billion available, of which under Department of Defense plan- 
ning, $2.4 billion is programed for obligation. Of that $2.4 billion, 
$1.3 billion was obligated as of January 31. 

Mr. Manon. $1.3 billion was obligated as of January 31? 

Captain Leypon. Yes, sir. We are a little better than half-way 
through the program for the year, Mr. Chairman. 


EFFECT OF EXPENDITURE LIMITATIONS ON PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. By reason of budgetary problems, before the end of 
fiseal 1957, some limitations were fixed in order to slow down defense 
spending. The limitations were also fixed on spending during fiscal 
1958, the current fiscal year. I would like to know how this affected 
the aircraft and related procurement program—the programs about 
which you have been testifying today. 

Who can best answer that question ? 

Admiral Drxon. I will take that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, the general problem that we are faced with this year, 
which I might admit has been a very tough year so far, is really com- 
posed of three different problem areas. 

We have the expenditure anti that you mentioned. Over and 
above that, we have had increasing costs, which also have had an 
impact. 

Mr. Manon. You have dealt with the increasing costs to a consid- 
erable extent in your statement. 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. Then we had the reprograming which 
stemmed from those two actions, all interdependent. Our increasing 
costs, as I have stated in my formal statement, have been largely instru- 
mental for the decrease of 322 aircraft in the 1958 program. 

We had to balance our funds available and see what they would 
buy. We have had to eliminate 322 aircraft in the 1958 program. 
The expenditure problem is largely a problem occurring this year from 
something we have done in the past, so the effect of the expenditure 
program has been that we have stretched aircraft out of the 1958 
delivery period into future years, but these were pr lor year programs. 
This has also been dictated somewhat by increasing costs. 
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Mr. Manon. In other words, you stretched these out in order not 
to go above expenditure limitations ? 

Admiral Drxon. Our stretchouts were dictated by that I would say, 
to a major extent, whereas the impact on the 1958 procurement. pro- 
gram comes largely from increased costs. 

Mr. Manon. How do the present scheduled delivery dates for air- 
craft in the fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 procurement program 
compare to those presented to the committee last year ? 

You told us last year you proposed to do certain things. You had 
certain schedules, et cetera. Now, in view of the increase in the cost 
of aircraft, and in view of these other factors, what is the present 
situation ? 

Admiral Dixon. May I answer it in two parts, sir: 

First, the procurement program, and then the delivery or accept- 
ance schedule. As I stated previously, we revised the shopping list 
which we presented to you last year from the 1,220 aireraft it then 
contained to the 898 aircraft program now shown in our various 
tables. 

As regards the pene unces or delivery schedule, we have revised the 
1958 delivery schedule by eliminating 408 aircraft from the planned 
2,123 to the present 1,715 aircraft deliveries programed for 193 8. 

For fiscal 1959 we have eliminated 430 aircraft from last year’s plan 
of 1,703, so that we now have 1,273 aircraft scheduled for delivery in 
1959. 

Mr. Manon. Do you anticipate any further changes in the 1958 pro- 
gram ? 

Admiral Dixon. Mr. Chairman, as we see it now, we do not. If we 
are faced with further increases in cost, however, it would be necessary 
to make further revisions. 

Mr. Manon. How much of this delay in deliveries was based on re- 
programming, and how much was based upon expenditure limitations, 
would you say ? 

Admiral Drxon. These two factors are so closely interrelated, Mr. 
Chairman, it is very difficult to give you a figure. I would say that the 
majority, a great majority of ‘the ‘delivery reprograming this year 
occurred as a result of expenditure problems, but I would like to 
emphasize that it is very difficult to isolate the three factors which I 
have mentioned. We were really very astounded this past spring when 
the cost increases and high expenditure rates began unfolding. 

Mr. Manon. You don’t anticipate, I assume, the difficulties during 
fiscal year 1959, which is approaching, that you had in fiscal year 19: 5S? 

Admiral Drxon. You say we will? 

Mr. Manon. You are not anticipating a recurrence of the same prob- 
lem ? 

Admiral Drxon. At the moment we do not, sir; not as severe, any- 
way. 

Mr. Scrivner. If we don’t get the ceiling raised pretty soon we will 
have to do something. 


ESTIMATED COST OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. Do you anticipate that there may have been in the 1959, 
budget a marked miscalculation as to the cost of the aircraft which you 
propose to procure out of fiscal 1959 funds ? 
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Admiral Drxon. To the best of our ability, our 1959 program is 
priced more realistically than ever before, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You may have covered it, but it isn’t quite clear in 
my mind. To what, principally, do you ascribe the miscalculation of 
cost in the 1958 budget ? 

Admiral Drxon. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think we can say it was a 
miscalculation. We can say it was too low an estimate, but 

Mr. Manon. What is the difference between miscalculation and too 
low an estimate ? 

Admiral Dixon. Well, I think that one would indicate the will to 
commit or, rather, the will not to prevent an unfortunate occurrence, 
whereas the other was an honest attempt to price out a program. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I am a little bit surprised on your description of a 
situation that you explained to my chairman. Insofar as a realistic 
approach to your last budget is concerned, the testimony of the De- 
partment was very definite ly based upon a yardstick of experience for 
soc many planes and so many dollars. All right. You got so many 
dollars from the Congress. You were not permitted to spend the 
money from the dollars to buy the planes. 

In the meantime, the cost factor has gone up. Is that right or 
wrong ? 

Admiral Drxon. That is correct. 

May I expand on that? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Certainly. 

Admiral Drxon. The major factor in our miscalculation or under- 
estimation was the fact that we have embarked on what we call 
weapons-system concept. We have found, frankly, that the weapons- 
system concept is much more expensive than we expected. We started 
on that weapons-system concept to a very small extent in 1956. We 
proceeded further in 1957, and we are finding that the ability to price 
out a weapons-system, once the concept is firm, is a very difficult job, 
sir. We have found that the contractors were optimistic, and that 
we were not sufficiently pessimistic. 

Mr. Manon. We will reconvene at 1 o’clock. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 





Monpay, Frsruary 17, 1958. 
REPROGRAMING OF AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Beardsley, before we recessed for lunch we 
were discussing a problem having to do with reprograming of the air- 
craft-procurement program. Do you have an additional statement ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

As was brought out by Admiral Dixon, the 1958 aircraft-procure- 
ment program had to be reduced in size due to the increased cost of the 
models. As a result it had to be bought in line with the concept of 
being able to fully fund the program. The effect of the expenditure 
ceiling on this appropriation, while it was related somewhat to this 
program change, was more immediately related to the actual deliveries 
in both fiscal year 1958 and 1959 from earlier programs. 

This point was also touched on by Admiral Dixon. 
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The significant point I would like to make is that when we received 
our expenditure ceilings for the Navy Department in the late summer 
and early fall, the Navy y Department itself had to make a proration to 
various programs and appropriations. 

The deliveries of aircraft in fiscal 1958 and 1959 were adjusted about 
October or early November to what we thought would be the proper 
level of deliveries to give us a certain level of expenditures, both this 
year and leading into next year, based on the allocation of expendi- 
tures to that appropriation at that time. 

As has been brought out in earlier testimony, the total Navy expen- 
diture ceiling was increased in the late fall by $200 million, and sub- 
sequently by “$40 million more in relation to the Polaris program. A 
substantial amount of the $200 million increase in the expenditure 
ceiling has been allocated to this particular appropriation. 

As was also mentioned in earlier testimony, total expenditures for 
the Navy are running at a relatively high rate, and if this rate should 
continue through the spring and early summer, our total expenditures 
would be higher than $10.640 billion which has been mentioned to 
you previously. 

The point is that while we had adjusted our program last fall, 
deliverywise, to stay within the expenditures, our expenditures have 
stayed up for this program; and in addition, we have allocated more 
ceiling to this program. I believe it will probably be necessary to 
allocate more expenditures to this program between now and the end 
of the year, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think that clarifies the record. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Sueprarp. At the end of fiscal year 1959, you estimate an un- 
obligated balance of $1.3 billion. How much of this will be uncom- 
mitted and in what activities ? 

Admiral Dixon. Mr. Sheppard, our 1958 programed obligations are 
$2.4 billion. As Captain Leydon testified, we have obligated at the 
moment $1.3 billion. We expect that this $2.4 billion will be obligated 
prior to the end of this fiscal year. With these new appropriations 
for 1959, our unobligated balance at the end of 1959 would, as you 
stated, be $1.3 billion. As I testified earlier, all of this will be in some 
stage of commitment. More specifically, the unobligated portions of 
the program will be committed or reserved: (1) for items of manufac- 
turing lead time sufficiently short to permit obligation subsequent to 
the initial program year, $626 million; (2) for engineering changes for 
design improvement or correction, $143 million; and (3) for spare 
pe arts to be procured pursuant to contract or provisioning procedures, 
$516 million. 

Mr. Sueprarv. Supply the balance of the information in detail, if 
you will, at this point in the record in order to conserve time, please. 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Analysis of unobligated balances by budget activity as of June 30, 1959 


{In thousands] 


| 
| Total Estimated Estimated 


Badget activity | unobligated | committed | uneommitted 
| balance balance | balance 





1. Aircraft and related equipment___-_- inated tediced $1, 215,392 | $1,010,725 | 1 $204, 667 

2. Missiles, drones, and related equipment- copeamasiod 28, 567 | 28, 567 aa aieaeininea 

3. Training equipment e | 10, 298 10, oo 

4. Aircraft modernization . | 22, 110 | 22, 110 a 

5. Ground electronic and detection equipment 8, 300 el 8, 300 -- ti iscsacens 
ee ee ee | 1, 284, 667 | 1, 080, 000 | 204, 667 


Represents transactions in various stages of procurement progress preliminary to formal accounting 
recognition of ‘‘committed”’ status. 


OBLIGATION RECOVERIES 


Mr. Suerrarp. How firm is your estimate of $162 million remain- 
ing of prior year obligations in fiscal 1958 ? 

‘Admiral Drxon. You refer to obligation recoveries, Mr. Sheppard ¢ 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Admiral Drxon. As I stated in my statement, sir, I do not feel that 
we will realize the $162 million. At the moment, recoveries are run- 
ning at a much lower rate. We cannot estimate the exact amount, but 
we think they will be markedly below this figure, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. When the record comes down to you, give us an esti- 
mate of what you feel can be accomplished, will you, please ? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I know you are projecting it, but nevertheless give 
us as good an estimate as you can on that. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Obligation recoveries through the month of January have totaled about $70 
million, at an annual rate of about $120 million. The recoveries made through 
January, however, include a number of nonroutine transactions resulting from 
an intensive effort to finally close out older outstanding contracts. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is the basis of your estimate of $50 million 
from the same source, fiscal 1959, and why is there the large difference ? 

Admiral Drxon. As you know, sir, there are two areas from which 
we get recoveries: The repricing of terminal contracts, and fallouts 
from our program. With the delivery of practically all the aircraft 
which were ordered during the Korean period, our contracts and our 
basic programs are on a sounder basis than ever before. We expect 
to have very few fallouts from our current programs. Therefore, we 
will not recover money to the extent we did in previous years, sir. 


CHOICE OF ALL-WEATHER FIGHTER 


Mr. Suepparp. Last year in the committee report, the Navy was 
told to decide which all-weather fighter it would place in production, 
with a decrease in programed number of evaluation aircraft. This 


action was confirmed on the House floor. What have you done about 
the issue? 
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Admiral Drxon. As Admiral Davis has stated in writing to this 
committee, Mr. Sheppard, it is our intention, to make a choice be- 
tween these two airplanes before any money is allocated in the fiscal 
1959 program. In view of the fact that both of these airplanes will 
be flying within 5 months, it is our earnest desire and we fee] sounder 
procedure to evaluate these aircraft before we have to make this very 
difficult choice. The F4H will fly within a month or two, and the 
F8U3 within 314 months. 

Mr. Suepparp. Did you make any cutback in the program of either 
type of aircraft at all? 

Admiral Drxon. In the 1958 program, sir? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yes. 

Admiral Dixon. No, sir; we did not. 

Mr. Suepparp. How many of those planes are you going to have 
~ ev aluation purposes? You stated that both of them would be 

yailable for operational test purposes, I believe, in about 5 months. 
Is that not what you said, 5 or 6 months. 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

For the F-4H, program, including 1958, there are 23 aircraft. For 
the F-8U3, including 1958, there are 18 aircraft. 

Mr. Suepparv. As I interpret your answer, it is the present think- 
ing of the Navy to produce both of those planes to the numerical 
degree you have just referred to? 

Admiral Dixon. To the extent practical, yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Why do you find it necessary, gentlemen, to have 
that number of planes produced for the purpose of evaluating them 
to see which one is the best one? 

Admiral Drxon. You will notice, Mr. Sheppard, the production 
schedule on the F-4H has been slowed down considerably. We could 
have produced more than this, but in the 1958 program we have only 
5, which gives us a total of 23 aircraft. Had we been able to decide 
on accelerating this aircraft as fast as possible, we would have had a 
larger number of F-4H aircraft in our 1958 buying program. 

Mr. Sueprarp, The question which is paramont in the mind of the 
committee, and was at the time, is why you need 18 of one and 23 
of the other to effect an evaluation when, so far as past testimony 
indicates, they are almost counterparts in their functions. 

Admiral Drxon. Mr. Sheppard, may I express it this way? The 
development of an aircraft from inception to fleet deployment is a 5- 
year to 7-year undertaking. The way we can speed the introduction 
of this aircraft into the combat forces is to produce the largest number 
of early test aircraft. If we prove an airplane in every respect before 
tooling up to produce the production version, this cycle would approach 
10 years in duration. 

Mr. Sueprrarv. The time element involved is undoubtedly quite 
correct, and I would not question that. Under the admonishments 
which were given to the Congress by Mr. Wilson and supposedly his 
policy, that you were going to purchase just a few planes as you could 
for proper evaluation, I still do not understand, Admiral, why it is 
necessary to have 18 and 23 for os at purpose. 

In other words, 18 and 18, or 15 and 15. What rhyme is there to 
the 23 and why must we have so many to effectuate a purpose which 
apparently is a desirable one? 
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Admiral Dixon. Mr. Sheppard, one of our desires in this, obviously, 
is to have an immediate capability for production once we make the 
decision. If we stop our production line, we lose that capability. The 
fact that we are buying only five F-4H’s in 1958 indicates that we are 
slowing down to the lowest level practicable. If we are to stop buying 
until we know we are going to buy for the fleet, we will be very much 
delayed in getting improved equipment to the combat forces. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is it to be assumed that you will need the production 
resources of both of the operators which are presently — the 
planes, once you have decided upon A plane versus B plane? 

Admiral Dixon. Not for this plane, no sir. We will need the pro- 
duction capabilities, probably, of the manufacturers, but not for the 
plane that we terminate. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then under the circumstances, your illustration of 
a moment ago would not prevail in this instance, would it? 

Admiral Drxon. It would for the plane we chose, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. But you have two producers, both capable in this 
field of production, on this job. 

Admiral Drxon. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. So hypothetically, if you pick the one from which at 
the moment you have ordered 18, I think it is rather obvious that the 
firm which produces that plane would be capable of going on and 
producing the plane subject to your requirements, and vice versa, the 
other firm would be just as competent to produce it. 

Admiral Dixon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Does either one of those producing elements, that 
you know of, at this time have a tremendous backlog which would 
in any manner preclude their giving you the plane in the time re- 
quired if you selected them ? 

Admiral Dixon. Provided we keep both going; no, sir. Under pres- 
ent programing they will both be in a status of production at the 
time we make the choice. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Somewhere along the road of creating the basis of 
evaluation, someone has figured it was more important to buy 23 of 
1 type versus 18 of the other type. I am wondering why that differ- 
ential when you are shooting for one basis, and that is eventual evalua- 
tion for use. If 18 was enough in 1 instance, why was not 18 enough 
in the other instance ? 

Admiral Drxon. These aircraft are 2 years apart in time, Mr. 
Sheppard. The F-4H was ordered 2 years ahead of the F-8U3, with 
the result that in order to get a comparable quantity of each it was 
necessary to order more of the F-8U3’s in the present year than the 
F-4H. 


DIFFERENCE IN QUANTITY OF ATRCRAFT PURCHASED FOR TEST 


Mr. Suepparp. The thing which is still left in abeyance from the 
explanation point of view is that the totals are not comparable. 
There may be a difference in the plane, and I grant there is some 
variation in that field, but they should not be too greatly separated 
because of the capability of both planes as their capabilities have 
been described to the committee. 

The question in our minds, at the moment unresolved, is, if you can 
evaluate one type with 18 planes, why can you not evaluate the other 1 
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with 18 planes? What is there about it so intricate that we cannot 
use the same amount of planes? 

Admiral Dixon. We could, sir, but in this instance, it would have 
meant slowing down the McDonnell line to an uneconomical pace. It 
would be uneconomical for him to continue production at a pace so 
slow that he does not adequately occupy his production facilities as- 
sembled for those aircraft. The only reason there is a difference in 
the numbers is the fact that one aircraft has been in production longer 
than the other. 

Mr. Suepparp. McDonnell is producing the F-4H;; is he not? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is a backup for the other job. 

Admiral Drxon. For the F-8U? No, sir. The F-8U3 and F4H 
are in competition, sir. It is a backup for an existing McDonnell air- 
craft that he is delivering to the fleet, sir, a successor. 

Mr. Suepparp. Admiral Davis, do you recall the statement you 
released in Aviation Daily about this particular backup? 

Admiral Davis. I do not recall the particular statement, Mr. Shep- 
pard. I do recall stating that these airplanes were, or at least it was 
intended that they be, in competition. Shall I read this statement 
to you? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yes. It has reference to this particular point. 

Admiral Davis (reading) : 

The flight test program can be completed quickly if an adequate number of 
aircraft is used. When fewer aircraft are used, a longer period is required. The 
18 F8U3 and 23 F4H1 procured with 1958 and prior-year funds represent a mini- 
mum test quantity for aircraft of this complexity. A lesser sum will result in 
delays in selection and the savings from such reduced numbers 

Mr. Suerparp. That is not the statement we are referring to. 

Admiral Davis. Is it the next paragraph, sir? There is no state- 
ment that one was a backup for the other, sir. 

In summary, the Navy will take prompt action to decide which of these air- 


craft it will place in full production as soon as it has enough information on 
which to base an intelligent decision. 


Mr. Suepparp. The statement I refer to, taken from the American 
Aviation Daily, based on an “exclusive and comprehensive interview 
with you,” follows: 





Fighters.—Navy will no longer support day fighters. All future aircraft must 
have complete all-weather capability. Chance Vought F8U-3 project is supported 
as the follow-on to the FSU-1. An entirely new aircraft, it will, however, take 
advantage of the built-in growth capability of the present design. The McDon- 
nell twin-engine F4H will be brought along as a backup. Later in the program a 
decision will have to be made between the F8U-3 and the F4H. 


Another thing I am interested in is this, gentlemen: I wish you 
would repeat for the record just what effect it would have if you had 
cut the McDonnell order to an amount comparable to the other order. 
What was that statement again ? 

Admiral Dixon. It would have meant we would have ordered no 
aircraft this year, sir, approximately. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Are we in the business of keeping McDonnell in 
business ? 


Admiral Drxon. No, sir. We are thinking about national defense, 
Mr. Chairman. 
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NEED TO KEEP 2 PRODUCTION LINES OPERATING FOR 1 AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Sueprarb. It makes a rather difficult problem, gentlemen, when 
we are spending dollars to this degree not only for the Congress but 
the Bureau of the Budget and the White House. I do not under- 
stand why we must have 18 in one instance and 23 in another. It is 

very difficult to answer. That is the reason we were as assertive as 
we were last year in the report about the selection. 

Admiral Dixon. Mr. Sheppard, as I indicated before, had we bought 
no aircraft in 1958 from either one of these production lines, the pro- 
duction lines would have expired. He would have to release the peo- 
ple. He would have to dispose of his tooling because he would do 
other things. We hope to retain an immediate production base. 
That is guiding our efforts. 

Mr. Suepparp. What will happen if you select the other plane? 
What will happen to the production line then? 

Admiral Dixon. The other one will go out, but we will know what 
we are buying, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SuHerrarp. Yes, I know you will know what you are buying, 
but what will happen to the production line in case you select the 
other one which the McDonnell people are not making ? 

Admiral Dixon. The production line for the one which is not se- 
lected will cease. 

Admiral Brarpstry. Could I make a statement, Mr. Sheppard ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Surely. 

Admiral Bearpstey. In connection with this production line, if we 
decided to fly, let us say, 3 airplanes of. both models, and: we got the 
first one of e: ach in the air, 4 or 5 months of flying both models would 
give just the beginning of the flight-test program to demonstrate char- 
acteristics. That is really all, the very beginning of the flight-test 
program. 

If, however, based on, say, 5 months of flying it was possible to make 
a good decision as to which model we should go ahead with, if the 
material was not going into the manufacturers’ plants, if people 
were not on the line putting together these parts, if we had to start 
from scratch again, that would be a loss of up to 2 years right there, 
sir. 

The only way we can buy time on this, if we are to make this choice, 
is to have 2 plants coming along more or less at the same rate. I can- 
not personally defend a difference of 2 or 3 airplanes between the two. 
However, we do have to keep them both going until the decision is 

made, because if we do not, the delivery to the fleet of the aircraft 
finally selected would be delayed by at least 2 years. 

I think we have to admit that once we have made our decision, we 
probably have kept one line going longer than needed. Probably 
more manpower and material have been put in there than needed. But 
that is a backup and a safeguard, also, until the decision can be made. 


UNIT COST OF PLANES 


Mr. Suepparp. What is the production unit cost of these planes? 
Take the F4H first. 

Admiral Drxon. In the 1958 program, the total unit cost of the 
F4H—including spares is $7,405,000. For the F8U3, the figure is 
$9,900,000. 
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The difference in that figure, Mr. Sheppard, is due to the status of 
production. We would expect the FsU3 to be somewhat the more 
economical in volume production because it is a single engine airplane 
whereas the F4H is a twin-engine plane. The higher cost of the 
F8U3 currently is due to the status of production of the two aircraft. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, when they get in real production, 
you expect that unit cost to come dowh. 

Admiral Drxon. Oh, yes, sir, definitely, as indicated by the way we 
price out the 1959 program, although even that is not too indicative 
of the ultimate unit cost that would prevail under volume production. 














JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Suepparp. You will insert pages 2 through 12 in the record, Mr. 
Reporter. 
The pages referred to follow :) 





JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR FiscaL YEAR 1959 


Appropriation introduction 








| Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 
i - viable Sica mialtead a a -| a 
Total direct obligations _-_- ; ine abaaeeitagmaea $2, 164, 523, 085 | $2,356, 251,000 | $2, 230, 000, 000 : 
Net adjustments__________.- we eeeueu-----------------| —431, 623,085 | —519, 251,000 — 160, 895, 000 
Appropriation or estimate - sientcbletaiars padwiagen 1, 732, 900, 000 1, 837, 000,000 | 2, 069, 105, 000 { 








“Aircraft and related procurement, Navy” is the major procurement appropri- 
ation which finances new aircraft and guided missile production for the Navy 
and Marine Corps and their Reserve components. It includes also provision for ; 
expansion of industrial facilities as required to meet aircraft and missile de- ' 
livery schedules, the purchase of aviation training equipment, the modernization 
of service aircraft, and procurement of ground electronics and expendable sub- 
marine detection equipment. 

The appropriation request for 1959 totals $2,069 million which is an increase 
of $232 million from the amount provided in 1958. The major portion of the 
increase, $192 million, is requested for procurement of new aircraft. The planned ' 
1959 aircraft procurement program represents a judicious balancing of procure- 
ment between the twin objectives of providing improved high performance 
aircraft to be delivered to the operating forces during the period covered by 
this budget and the procurement of test quantities of newly developed models 
which will be programed for fleet use in subsequent budgets. In the guided 
missile procurement area, the appropriation request is $22 million larger than 
the 1958 program. This increase is associated almost exclusively with increased 
procurement of both air-launched and ship-launched missiles for fleet use. The 
third area in which a significant increase in appropriation is requested in 1959 
is in the ground electronics and detection equipment activity. Of the total 
requested increase of $14 million for this activity, $9 million is required to im- 
prove electronic ground control and communication equipment for aircraft 
operations and to expand and extend range instrumentation facilities for testing 
guided missiles and aircraft. An additional $5 million is required to angment 
the submarine detection program through procurement of improved types of 
detection equipment. 

The budget request in 1959 totals $2,069,105,000 and will fund a program which 
is estimated to cost $2,197,805,000, a difference of $128.7 million. This difference 
between the budget request and estimated program cost is comprised of $50 mil- 
lion made available in 1958 for long lead time component procurement for the 
1959 program; $28,700,000 in preproduction funding of new models in prior 
years and $50 million in anticipated future recoveries from pricing adjustments in 
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prior year programs. The 1959 appropriation request is summarized by budget 
activity in the following table: 














Num-} Budget activity Estimated pro-} Assets applied | Appropriation 
ber | gram costs request 
| a i $ tr Bie ee s 
1 | Aircraft and related equipment..-.. eee $1, 793, 787, 000 $128, 700,000 | $1, 665, 087, 000 
2 Missiles, drones, and related equipment. __- 258, 538, 000 0 258, 538, 000 
3 | Training equipurent...._. ..< .. 2. 2525255222. ese 18, 500, 000 0 18, £00, 000 
4 Aircraft modernization _-__....-...- icheicbiaetaiaaedl 89, 200, 000 0 89, 200, 000 
5 Ground electronic and detection equipment. ---- 37, 780, 000 0 37, 780, 000 
ee Re chia ey Aaa 2, 197,805,000 | 128, 700,000 | 2, 069, 105, 000 
' 


The procurement of new aircraft represents the largest single program area 
of the Navy’s aviation budget. The quantity of aircraft included in the 1959 
procurement program is smaller than has been provided in previous years. To 
a large extent this reduction in quantity reflects the increased funds programed 
for procurement of test quantities of newly developed high performance models. 
The relatively high unit cost of these early production models, and the desira- 
bility for keeping their production schedules at a low rate until the models have 
been flown and tested in accordance with FIRM plan (fleet introduction of re- 
placement models) principles, permit a quantity reduction from the normal level 
of procurement. It will be necessary, however, to schedule an increase in pro- 
curement quantities in future years since the 1959 level will not sustain future 
planned force levels. Within available resources, the 1959 procurement pro- 
gram represents a balance between aircraft procurement to meet immediate 
fleet requirements and the qualitative improvement in performance which can 
be achieved only through development and testing of new models. 

The aircraft procurement program has been priced on the basis of experienced 
costs for those models currently in production. New models have been priced 
on the basis of contractors’ estimates where available. In those instances where 
contractors’ estimates are not available, engineering estimates have been used. 
The pricing used makes no allowance for future increases in either materials or 
labor costs. <A further rise in either material or labor costs will require a reduc- 
tion in the planned 1959 procurement program and corresponding reductions in 
previously authorized programs which are now in production. 

Funds requested under project 1—-B, advance procurement, in the 1959 budget 
are less than was provided for this project in 1958. The 1959 budget estimate 
provides preproduction funding support for one aircraft model and pilot produc- 
tion of the higher priority electronic and armament equipment items. A 20 per- 
cent reduction from 1958 levels in procurement of long lead time components for 
the 1960 aircraft program has been programed. This reduction reflects pri- 
marily an adjustment in aircraft lead time in the current schedules so that 
the requirement for advance buying is not as great. 

Funds for aircraft industrial facilities budgeted in 1959 have decreased from 
the funds provided for this purpose in 1958. The 1959 program of $15 million 
provides for a continuation of the machine tool replacement program at annroxi- 
mately the same level as in previous years. The balance of the aircraft indus- 
trial facilities estimate provides essential facilities for the current development 
and production programs. 

Planned procurement of guided missiles and related equinment in 1959 has 
heen accelerated over the 1958 level. <A total of $258.5 million is ineluded in 
the 1959 budget for this budget activity. This programing reflects the greater 
emphasis placed on guided missiles as service weapons. Over 70 percent of 
the 1959 budget estimate is programed against services missile requirements 
with the greatest emphasis placed on the air-to-air category of missile. Parallel 
with the outfitting of the fleet with the current production missile models, a 
vigorous program of development and test of new models is essential to main- 
tain a competitive position in the guided missile field. The 1959 estimate pro- 
vides therefore, for procurement of test and evaluation models of new missiles. 
Since guided missiles are expendable, it is essential that test missiles be pro- 
vided in sufficient quantities to conduct a thorough test and evaluation program 
prior to producing the model for service use. 

The planned procurement program for special aviation training devices in 
fiscal year 1959 has been programed at an austere level and provides for only 
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the highest priority items. Since the production lead time of a special training 
device is of the same order as that required for the related aircraft, the train- 
ing device should be placed on contract concurrently with the aircraft model to 
which it relates. The 1959 training equipment procurement program has been 
phased with the new aircraft procurement program to which it closely relates 
and will permit concurrent procurement of training devices and the related air- 
craft for most combat models. 

The modernization of service aircraft is a program of major importance in 
maintaining the effectiveness of naval aviation. Modernization programs pro- 
vide the in-being aircraft with the capability of delivering the latest weapons; 
insure safety of both aircraft and crew; and provide for the correction of service 
revealed deficiencies. The 1959 estimate of $89.2 million for aircraft moderniza- 
tion provides for continuation of effort in this area at approximately the 1958 
level. Programs of major significance in the 1959 estimate include improve- 
ments in antisubmarine warfare search capability of fleet aircraft, improved 

avigation radar for early-warning aircraft assigned to the barrier program, 
and improvements designed to give increased guided missile and special weapons 
eapabilities to the fleet. There is also included in the 1959 estimate $27.5 million 
for procurement of aircraft service change kits for both inproduction and 
inservice aircraft. Prior to 1959, change kits for inproduction aircraft were 
included in the unit costs of new aircraft budgeted under the aircraft procure- 
ment activity. In the 1959 estimate, however, all change kit procurement has 
been consolidated in the aircraft modernization activity estimates and corre- 
sponding reductions have been made in the unit costs of the aircraft models 
included under the aircraft procurement activity. The $27.5 million included 
for this purpose in the 1959 estimate represents the level of kit procurement 
actually experienced in the preceding 2 years. 

In the remaining appropriation area, ground electronics and detection equip- 
ment, the procurement program in 1959 totals $37.8 million and reflects the 
increasing importance of this program to the performance of the Navy’s mis- 
sion. The amount requested will provide for the most essential requirements 
and is spread over three basic areas. The largest portion of the estimate is 
devoted to the procurement of modernized communications equipment and navi- 
gational aids. The increased speed and technical complexity of the latest air- 
eraft establish a rigid requirement for improved equipment and adequate 
budget coverage must be provided if the desired high level of flight safety is 
to be maintained. A second area, which has been awarded priority, is the 
further development and extension of the Pacific sea-test range of the Naval 
Air Missile Test Center at Point Mugu, Calif. The effort here is directed to- 
ward accelerated improvement of instrumentation facilities so that testing 
and evaluation of guided missiles can be effectively conducted. Finally, funds 
are provided for the procurement of sonobuoys which are a fundamental com- 
ponent of the Navy’s antisubmarine warfare system. There have been new 
developments in sonobuoy capability and in the systems of which they are an 
integral part. The requirement for immediate readiness in this area has caused 
increased emphasis to be placed upon sonobuoy procurement for both training 
and operational use. 

“Aircraft and related procurement” is a continuing appropriation and the 
financial programing under this account does not provide. for complete obliga- 
tion of appropriated funds during the first year of appropriation availability. 
The budget estimates and appropriation request each year provide for the 
full program cost of the aircraft and missiles which are included in the pro- 
ecurement plan. This includes the cost of the basic airframe or missile, com- 
ponents which are purchased separately by the Government and furnished to 
the basic airframe manufacturer for installation in the airplane or missile 
during the production phase, as well as spare components and spare parts 
to support the equipment during its operations in the fleet. Thus the procure- 
ment of a complete aircraft, missile, or associated equipment involves many 
separate procurement actions. The separate procurement actions are phased 
so that the equipment contract is placed at the latest point in time which will 
assure delivery of the equipment at the prime contractor’s plant for installa- 
tion in the basic airframe or missile in accordance with the basic aircraft or 
missile production schedule. Therefore, it is not necessary to order equipments 
having short production lead times, and certain spare parts, which are used to 
support the operating program, at the same time the basic airplane is ordered. 
Similarly, the funds programed for correction of performance deficiencies, i. e., 
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engineering change funds, are obligated at the time the performance deficiency 
becomes apparent—usually after the first models of the production order have 
begun flying. These funds are carried forward at the end of the year to cover 
orders placed in subsequent years. It is estimated that approximately $1,285 
million will be required for these purposes at the end of fiscal year 1959 to 
complete the procurement programs then in process. Of this total, $730 mil- 
lion is related to the 1959 account and $555 million to programs initiated in 
previous years. 

In summary, a total of $2,069,105,000 in new obligational authority is re- 
quired in 1959 to carry out the programs supported by “Aircraft and related 
procurement, Navy.” 


3UREAU OF AERONAUTICS—AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


Statement relating appropriation estimate to current appropriation 


a Ce ni a ha ee $1, 732, 900, 000 
Te: - Danes “wiGiMeth i. iad ee eer ee 1, 932, 000, 000 
1968. appropriation in artual aebsciocs se eee 1, 837, 000, 000 
Total new obligational authority for 1958_....._..____._________ 1, 837, 000, 000 
Deductions: 


Reduction in funds required for advance pro- 

curement of aircraft components and pre- 

production because of adjustments to aircraft 
CE ia inca cricket ntcdciiniaasecesin $15, 500, 000 

Decrease in requirements for industrial fa- 

cilities expansion in accordance with current 
needs of the aircraft procurement program.__—_‘ 8, 500, 000 
—_— — - 24, 000, 000 


NNN oases dickissnsaandecioniregcaammpe cinaaiceninas ig bed aeaiadiaaaaiiedadnd teams 1, 813, 000, 000 
Additions : 
Procurement of new aircraft with increased 
emphasis on high performance models____--_ 215, 226, 000 
Increase in quality control costs because of in- 
creased complexity of aeronautical equip- 


ING 5G es a Sheen s eee eee 1, 332, 000 
Increased emphasis on guided missiles as fleet 

ODOTECIONEL  WORIOIS icc. iit evince 21, 721, 000 
Parallel procurement of synthetic training de- 

vices with new aircraft models_________--_-_ 1, 856, 000 
Modernization of the operating aircraft inven- 

nk Steck Seine ee ee 2, 200, 000 
Expansion of aircraft and missile test range 

SEEN incase gpeeoniiiinntet intel 2, 415, 000 


Increased requirements for modernization of 
ground-to-air communication equipment, nav- 








igational aids, and related requirements___~- 6, 405, 000 
Increased usage requirements for expendable 
submarine detection equipment________---_-- 4, 960, 000 
— 256, 105, 000 
Patel eattwiete Foe Tk cinctidelicteepakieieekbern bee 2, 069, 105, 000 


Analysis by activities 


Activities 1958 Deductions Additions | 1959 


Aircraft and related equipment ..| $1, 472, 539, 000 $24, 000, 000 | $216, 548, 000 ($1, 665, 087, 000 
e. : 21 58 





2. Missiles, drones, and related equipment 236, 817, 000 21,721,000 | 258, 538, 000 
3. Training equipment ‘ 16, 644, 000 1, 856, 000 | 18, 500, 000 
4. Aircraft moderni7ation 87, 000, 000 ital 2, 200, 000 | 89, 200, 000 

5. Ground electronics and detection equip- | | | 
ment. wile einen ; 24, 000, 000 |__.- _..| 13,780,000 | 37,780, 000 
PE in <.ocGekaiisetneens __-.----------! 1,837,000,000 | 24,000,000 | 256, 105,000 | 2, 069, 105, 000 
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COXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 
I NATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGI 


“AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT, NAVY 


“For construction, procurement, and modernization of aircraft, missiles 


, and 
equipment, including ordnance, 


spare parts, and accessories therefor ; specialized 
equipment ; expansion of public and private plants, including the land necessary 
therefor, without regard to section 3734, Revised Statutes, as amended, and such 
lands, and interests therein, may be acquired, and construction prosecuted there- 
on prior to approval of title by the Attorney General as required by section 355 
Revised Statutes, as amended; procurement and installation of equipment in 
public or private plants; and departmental salaries necessary for the purposes 
of this appropriation; $2,069,105,000 to remain available until expended. (10 
U.S. C. 7341; Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1958.)” 


EXPLANATION 


It is proposed that the appropriation language be amended to give specific 
language coverage for guided missile procurement. The proposed amendment 
represents a refinement of language and does not increase the scope of the 
appropriation. Missile procurement has been included as a separate entity or 
activity of this appropriation since its inception. However, the growing impor- 
tance of guided missiles in defense operations makes it advisable to have specific 
appropriation language authorization for this category of weapon. 


Summary of new obligational authority 


Difference (in- 
| 


crease (+-) or 
Number and budget activity | Fiscal year 1957| Fiscal year 1958) Fiscal year 1959) decrease (—)), 


1959 compared 
with 1958 





1. Aircraft and related equipment | $1, 485, 661, 000 | $1, 472, 539, 000 $1, 665, 087, 000 | +-$192, 548, 000 


2. Missiles, drones, and related equip- 











ment ‘ - 158, 924, 000 236, 817, 000 258, 538, 000 +21, 721, 000 
3. Training equipme nt. Ca iio a 14, 169, 000 | 16, 644, 000 18, 500, 000 +1, 856, 000 
4. Aircraft modernization. -. ; | 46, 290, 000 | 87, 000, 000 89, 200, 000 +2, 200, 000 
5. Ground electronics and detection 
eo a cheniscmnideiieeencs 27, 256, 000 24, 000, 000 | 7, 780, 000 +13, 780, 000 
Total comparative new obliga- | 
tional authority | 1,732, 300, 000 1, 837, 000,000 | 2, 069, 105, 000 +232, 105, 000 
Net adjustments for minor comparative | 
ct ec an ea tenes on treacle aig seal +-600, 000 0 0 0 
Total new obligational authority 
in budget document -| 1,732, 900, 000 1, 837, 000, 000 2, 069, 105, 000 -+-232, 105, 000 
Less eatte to be incurred in sub- 


ee Me ‘ 590, 069, 479 451, 683, 000 601, 204, 000 _ +18, 521, 000 




















Obligations against current year funds.| 1, 142, 830, 521 1, 385, 317, 000 1, 467, 901, 000 +82, 584, 000 
Add — ations against prior-year au- 
thority _- ici orp licker attach iad 1, 021, 692, 564 70, 934, 000 762, 099, 000 — 208, 835, 000 
Total direct obligations in budget | 
SING. «.s retanuntianecwasiotn 2, 164, 523, 085 . 2, 356, 251, 000 | 2, 230, 000, 000 | — 126, 251, 000 


Mr. Manon. I think - we can move along to a more specific dis- 
cussion of the aircraft program. 


Mr. Forp. May I ask a question to follow Mr. Sheppard’s ? 
Mr. Scrivner. I have a few questions, too. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. On the record. 


SELECTION OF ALL-WEATHER FIGHTER 


Mr. Forp. When is this decision going to be made, Admiral ? 
Admiral Drxon. It will be made as early i in fiscal 1959 as possible, to 


insure that we have proper time for the followon order necessary 
in 1959. 
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Mr. Forp. In other words, some time in fiscal 1959 the decision be- 
tween the two will be made? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And that will result in the cancellation of one line and 
the expediting of the other ? 

Admiral Dixon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Perhaps not for the record but for the committee’s in- 
formation, when you make that decision, how many of the ones 
selected will you produce or procure ¢ 

Admiral Drxon. ——— in 1959. It will be the same number, Mr. 
Ford, irrespective of whether the decision is for the F4H or the F8U3. 

Mr. Forp. That will be just the 1959 procurement ? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the total anticipated procurement ? 

Admiral Drxon. It will depend upon force requirements. 

Mr. Forp. Do you not have some guideline? 

Admiral Drxon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes. 


REDUCTION IN NAVAL AVIATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Your statements have indicated a lower operating level 
for naval aviation in fiscal 1959 as the result of reductions which have 
been in process for a year or two. Do you anticipate a smaller num- 
ber of aircraft? Do you anticipate forces which are smaller in num- 
ber? I do not believe you have given us a detailed analysis of the 
reasons back of this reduction in naval aviation. What is the basis for 
the reduction in the oper ating level of naval aviation ? 

Admiral Dixon. Could I have the Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions for Air answer that, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Davis. The feasibility, financially speaking, of our previ- 
ous program became highly questionable. We would like to have suffi- 
cient bac ‘kup groups so we could spend longer periods in training. 
Longer training means more efficient operation and more combat read- 
iness and a better flying outfit. But it was obvious that the 10,000- 
plane level, previously authorized, could not be financially supported 
with the increased cost and complexity of the airplanes, so we had to 
find means of cutting down in size to where we could afford it. 

So the air groups are being reorganized in the fleet on a system of 
having one, not a replacement g group, but what you might call a train- 
ing group, into which pilots are fed, given thorough indoctrination in 
their own type of aircraft, and then fed in as replacement pilots to the 
operating groups. Instead of having replacement groups as a regular 
whole, we now have a feedthrough channel instead. In that w: ay we 
were able to reduce the numbers, 

As we stated, it does reduce our flexibility, and it is not as advan- 
tageous as we thought the original system was. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you motivated by budget requirements or by defense 
requirements ? 
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Admiral Davis. Budget requirements, sir. I do not mean by that a 
specific budget or a specific amount. I mean that in the overall pic- 
ture, the costs are rising at an astronomical rate. 

Mr. Srxes. Is your ability to contribute to the defense of the United 
States as great under this budget as it would have been had the budget 
been expanded to permit you ‘to continue at the operating level and 
strength level you had a year ago or 2 years ago? 

Admiral Davis. Categorically, no, sir, not quite. 


REDUCTION IN BACKUP REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Stxes. In what ways is there a deficiency ? 

Admiral Davis. Because we feel that in the full backup of the de- 
te air groups, we should have ready air groups to replace them. 

ut the concept of operation has changed some in the last few years, 
too. That is, the protracted war with replacement groups being fed 
in in a regular cycle is less and less important. It will be either a small 
war or all-out devastation. The small one without national mobiliza- 
tion, or the extreme conditions we go to in major wars, would not call 
for the same backup as it did before. 

So we are able to reduce our backup requirements in the light of that 
consideration. 

Mr. Srxes. It occurs to me that in either of the categories you have 
mentioned, a major war or a limited war, you would want strong 
forces of high operational efficiency immediately available. You have 
talked, as I understood it, about the ability to contribute to a long 
drawn-out war. It would appear to me that you would be interested, 
under the concept which you have mentioned, in a force that can be 
used for a major strike at the time hostilities commenced, whether it 
were limited or whether it were a war of devastation. Am I right or 
not? 

Admiral Davis. This would not affect our capability for full force 
strike. It is the repeated or protracted effort, that is, planning for, you 
might say, a year of fighting, which would have to be built up to give 
us that capability. 


EFFECT OF MISSILES ON AIRCRAFT REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Srxrs. What effect have missiles had on the size of the naval 
aviation operating forces? 

Admiral Davis. Very little, sir. Our force is tailored to our force 
level in carriers, except for such outside requirements as the patrol 
squadron. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it true that the reduction which has taken place has 
not been brought about to anv appreciable extent by missiles? 

Admiral Davis. No, sir. We still would make maximum effective 
use of our carrier decks. If we take off defensive fighters, we would 
replace that plane with the attack type. 

Mr. Sr«es. Is it anticinated that the Polaris subs which are being 
developed and which will be available some years in the future will 
lessen the requirements for naval aviation ? 

Admiral Davts. No, sir. We are tailoring our carrier forces for 
their most probable use. 
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BUDGETARY LIMITATIONS 


Mr. Srxes. It goes back again to the concept of budget. You have 
only a limited amount of money, and you have had to spread that 
money over the requirements which are before you. Is that it? 

Admiral Davis. Yes, sir, Mr. Sikes. We could spend any amount 
if it were given to us, but we have to stay within practical limitations. 

Mr. Srxes. Then is the Navy’s lower operating level definitely and 
directly due to a budget limitation ? ; 

Admiral Davis. Primarily, sir, and some on the concept of the 
organization of the carrier task group. 


DEVELOPMENT OF 1959 BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Stxes. How much money did you ask the Secretary: of the Navy 
to have available for aircraft procurement in fiscal 1959 ? 

Admiral Drxon. For our “Aircraft and related procurement” ap- 
propriation, we requested $2.4 billion, approximately. 

Mr. Stxes. That was the request made to the Secretary of the Navy? 

Admiral Drxon. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Stxes. What was the request made by the Department of the 
Navy to the Secretary of Defense ? 

Admiral Drxon. $2.3 billion. 

Mr. Srxes. What was the amount allowed by the Secretary of 
Defense ? 

Admiral Drxon. In the 1959 program ? 

Mr. Stxes. Yes. 

Admiral Drxon. $2.069 billion, sir. 

Mr. Stes. Is that the amount now before us? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. That is the amount. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you place in the record a listing of the items elimi- 
nated in each of those two steps 4 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir, I will do that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


History of fiscal year 1959 budget request for aircraft and 
related procurement, Navy 


Villions 
Amount requested by Bureau of Aeronauties_.____..-.--------------- $2, 394. 4 
Amount requested by Department of the Navy__-------------------_. 2, 300. 6 
Amount allowed by Department of Defense and Bureau of Budget... 2, 069.1 


The significant reductions made in the estimates at both the Navy Department 
and Secretary of Defense levels of review were in the aircraft procurement and 
guided-missile procurement areas. Other adjustments, which were relatively 
minor in nature, resulted from the changes made in the planned aircraft and 
guided-missile programs or reflected a change in budget coverage. 

Adjustments made in the aircraft and guided-missile programs are discussed 
in the following paragraphs: 

Aircraft procurement.—The initial budget submission to the Secretary of the 
Navy included 650 aircraft. During the review by the Secretary of the Navy, the 
number was increased by 86 aircraft. This was effected by deleting three new 
high performance expensive aircraft prototypes from the list and using the funds 
to buy larger quantities of lower cost going models. After the Secretary of 
Defense review, the list was reduced by about 30 aircraft. 

Guided missile procurement.—The Bureau of Aeronautics original request for 
guided missiles amounted to $366 million. During succeeding reviews by the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of Defense, missile funds for the Bureau 
of Aeronautics were reduced by $136 million which resulted in a 35-percent 
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reduction in the number of missiles which could be included in the 1959 budget 
estimate. 

Mr. Srxes. What was the initial request to the Secretary of the Navy 
for the Bureau of Aeronautics ? 

Admiral Drxon. Mr. Sikes, we operated under guidelines by which 
we submitted a $2.4 billion request. We had certain guidelines set out. 

Mr. Srses. I am talking of the operating costs of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, not aircraft. You have given me aircraft. 

Admiral Drxon. Our request for the annual appropriation was, as 
I remember, $944 million, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. What was the amount requested of the Department of 
Defense ? 

Admiral Drxon. $878 million, Mr. Sikes. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGETED PROGRAMS 


Mr. Stes. You stated a moment ago that the program which will 
be financed by this budget is adequate for the Navy’s fiscal 1959 re- 
quirements. Is that correct ? 

Admiral Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. I do not want to put words in your mouth. I gathered 
that was the sense of your statement. Is it adequate? 

Admiral Davis. Yes, sir. Our forces are tailored to make the most 
effective use of the carriers we can keep in operation, and our air 
groups are tailored to that, sir. We would not change the makes or 
numbers on the carriers if we had any more money. 

Mr. Srxes. Why did you think it necessary to ask for more money 
than has been allowed by the Department of Defense? 

Admiral Davis. For greater backup, for longer training periods, 
more airplanes in operation, greater flexibility in the choice of deck 
loads. There are some lines of aircraft development we would like 
to follow if we had more money. 

Mr. Srxes. What would that accomplish? Would it save time in 
the future ? 

Admiral Davis. We would expect more effective aircraft. 

Mr. Stxes. And at an earlier date? 

Admiral Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. How much time would you estimate you would save 
in getting more effective aircraft in the fleet ? 

Admiral Davis. Trying to be specific in my own mind in con- 
nection with various models, sir, I would say 1 to 2 years. 


INSTALLATIONS TO BE CLOSED 


Mr. Srxes. How many stations are to be closed in the 1959 program ? 

Admiral Drxon. Seven, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Where are they? 

Admiral Drxon. I have a list here, Mr. Sikes. Atlantic City, 
Edenton, Mojave, Cabaniss, Corry, Hutchison, and one other not yet 
announced. 

Mr. Srxes. What stations are to be reduaed in size but not closed ? 

Admiral Drxon. Apparently we have only one where there is a 
material reduction—Mustin Field, Philadelphia, sir. We have re- 
duced the level of all stations somewhat, Mr. Sikes. 
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Mr. Srxes. But a material reduction at Mustin ? 
Admiral Dixon. Yes. 


INSTALLATIONS TO BE INCREASED 


Mr. Srtxes. What stations are going to be increased ? 

Admiral Dixon, Our new phasing stations, Mr. Sikes, such as Rota, 
are coming into the picture in 1958. There will be an increasing 
cost, ——-— ————. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Dixon. At these, of course, we can expect increasing costs. 

Mr. Srxes. Any within the continental United States? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes; but I do not think I could identify them from 
memory, Mr, Sikes. 

Mr. Srxes. Any new stations to be opened in fiscal 1959? 

Admiral Dixon. Two extracontinental, ————- ——— and in the 
United States we are shifting the Marines from Mojave to Yuma. 

Mr. Sixes. I think that is all. 


PAST BUDGET FORMULATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, you gentlemen have very extensive mili- 
tary experience, and in that experience I am quite sure you have not 
only heard but you have often used the phrase “targets of opportunity.” 

Admiral Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know whether you recognize it or not, but 
you have been offered several here in the last few minutes. You can 
readily appreciate that a different atmosphere prevails this year than 
last year. Last year there was a concerted effort for economy; and 
this year it seems to have entirely disappeared. At least I have not 
been able to discover any in recent ‘weeks. 

In view of all this talk about what the effect has been of the lack 
of money for the Navy—and the same question has been asked of 
the other services, too—I am just wondering if you have any 
idea how much money would have been required for the Navy if the 
Navy had been given everything it wanted in the last 20 years. Could 
you give me a guess ? 

Admiral Davis. No, sir. When the budget first started assem- 
bling 

Mr. Scrivner. You answered when you said, “No, sir.’ 

Have you any idea how much the Navy has had in the ae 20 years? 

Admiral Davis. We have the record right here, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have it, too. As a matter of fact, if you do not 
want to go back 20 years, just go back to 1946, The Navy has had 
$132 billion in that period, which is quite a considerable. sum of 
money. 

Do you recall any year, as long as you have been in the Navy, when 
the Navy was ever granted, by either the Secretary of the Navy or 
the Secretary of Defense, all the hundreds of millions of dollars 
you asked for? 

Admiral Davis. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So when you requested the Secretary of the Navy so 
much and the Secretary of the Navy requested the Secretary of De- 
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fense so much, the mere fact that those figures were reduced is nothing 
new tothe Navy; is it? 


Admiral Davis. No, sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. No matter what administration was in power. 
Admiral Davis. That is correct, sir. 


EXPENDITURE LIMITATIONS RESULTING FROM DEBT CEILING 


Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, I am sure that in your position 
you realize, although you have not stressed it, that one of the situations 
which confronted us was the fact that we operate, either properly or 
improperly, wisely or unwisely, under what is known as a debt ceiling. 
In other words, Congress says to the administrative branch of the 
Government, “You cannot go into debt for more than so much.” 

That presently is $275 billion. The House, I might say, recog- 
nized what was happening, the cause of some of your difficulties, the 
fact that you cannot honestly and in good business spend money which 
you do not have. If the money is not in the Treasury and you spend 
it, some bills will be unpaid and then more trouble results. 

In view of that fact, it was necessary until the debt ceiling had been 
increased to put some brake upon the actual outgo of Treasury dol- 
lars. That was one of the difficulties which faced you these past few 
months. Is that not the cause of most of your troubles? 

Admiral Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I said, the House has passed a bill raising the 
debt ceiling; but as yet, for some reason best known to themselves, 
the Senate has not yet acted. If they do not act shortly, you will be 
in more difficulty. It is plain to see who would be directly respon- 
sible for some of the positions in which you find yourself. 

I would like to point out for the record that as of December 31, 1957, 
our statutory debt ceiling was $275 billion and at that time, subject 
to limitation, the debt was $274.600 billion, which left just $400 mil- 
lion balance which could be used by the Treasury as of that time. That 
is the situation we are in until the leadership of the Congress, espe- 
cially over in the Senate, takes steps to increase the Federal debt 
ceiling. 

INCREASE IN STRENGTH OF NAVY 


I am at a loss to understand one statement which you made, Ad- 
miral; namely, that some of the new and advanced weapons, partic- 
ularly missiles, had not helped the situation; as I understood it, had 
not increased the power of the Navy or its kill capability. That is 
the impression I got from an answer you made to Mr. Sikes. 

Admiral Davis. May I clarify that, Mr. Scrivner ? 

Mr. Scrivner. I wish you would, because it puzzles me. 

Admiral Davis. The new surface-to-air missiles in particular have 
terrifically increased our defensive power against air attack. The air- 
to-air missiles have a tremendously greater capability of kill in aerial 
combat. These things have made us much more effective. But it 
still would be foolish of us merely to pull defensive fighters off the 
carriers and leave the deck space empty. To increase our strike capa- 
bility we replace those defensive fighters with attack-type aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, then, you do have more kill capa- 
bility with the missiles than you did without them. 

Admiral Davis. Indeed yes, sir. 











Mr. Scrivner. Because you can use attack fighters rather than de- 
fensive fighters. 

Admiral eens Yes, sir; and the missiles are more effective. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. By so doing, the Navy is more capable of 
doing things oe it was before you had the missile. 

Admiral Davis. Yes, sir. I certainly never intended to convey 
any other impression. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is true even though the size, the number of 
planes, and whatnot, is being reduced somewhat, not greatly but some. 

Admiral Davis. The reduction in aircraft is not a standard in that 
sense, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Take the Navy as of 1959. You say in your state- 
ment that due to the fact you had not fully appreciated some of the 
situations as related to costs, you will be able to procure fewer planes. 
Of course, anyone would know that 800 planes will not do what 1,200 
planes would do. Even so, with the hundreds of millions we have 
spent on other items for the Navy, your strength has been increasing 
and it is stronger today than it was last year. 

Admiral Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And it will be stronger in 1959. 

Admiral Davis. I trust so, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Although of course it will not be so strong as it would 
have been had there been more dollars available and had the Navy 
not made a mistake in calculation of the costs and some other matters. 
In other words, you will not be so strong as you thought you would 
be with 800 as if you had 1,200. 

Admiral Davis. No, sir; we won’t have quite the numbers we had 
planned. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do state on page 4 that your offensive capa- 
bilities will be improved by an increase in the number of aircraft 
squadrons equipped with air-to-surface missiles and by the replace- 
ment of the subsonic Regulus I with the supersonic Regulus II. 

Admiral Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that bears out your statement that the Navy will 
be stronger next year than it is this year. 

Asa matter of fact, Admiral, for a few minutes during some of these 
presentations, I almost felt that the Navy had just about gone to pot. 

Admiral Davis. That was not the impression I inte nded to convey, 
Mr. Scrivner. 

ECONOMIC LIMITATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course you are in a difficult position. I under- 
stand that. If you came in ‘here and told in too glowing terms about 
what the Navy could do, it might give somebody ‘the idea that if you 

can do that much with what you have asked for, maybe you could do 
just a little bit less than that with fewer doll: ars, and therefore you 
would be in the position of arguing against yourself. 

Admiral Davis. Sir; may I Tadd ¢ one sentence to that ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

Admiral Davis. In the formation of policy, we are well aware of 
debt ceilings, practical limitations, and so forth, and we have to 
make— 

Mr. Sonrvnen. Asa matter of fact, you must be. 
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Admiral Davis. Of course we are. We must tailor our forces and 
numbers to what appears practical. In some cases it is not convenient, 
In other cases I would like to accelerate developments and buy new 
airplanes, and I know it is just financially impractical to do too much 
of that at once. 

Mr. Scrivner. We run into the same thing ina family. Asa matter 
of fact, my recollection is that even when a war is on, military requests 
are reduced; Presidential requests are reduced. If my recollection is 
correct, during the Korean war President Truman asked for $100 
billion; wasn’t it? It seems to me it was. 

Mr. Manon. For what? 

Mr. Scrivner. For military. 

Mr. Manon. No; they never did ask for $100 billion. The military 
services at one time, in a tentative compilation of what they might 
need as an ideal situation for fighting an all-out war, estimated, I 
believe, $100 billion. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know whether they went that far, but I do 
recall a figure of $100 billion. The President reduced it some. Then 
Congress reduced it some more. 

Mr. Manon. I think it was submitted to us in firm form in the sum 
of about $60 billion. 

Mr. Forp. $64 billion. 

Mr. Scrivner. And Congress reduced that request, too. All of this 
byplay about these reductions is not anything new to members of this 
committee. 

RECOUPMENTS 


In your statement you said there was some—what did you call it 
where you were going to recapture $50 million ? 

Admiral Drxon. That was my figure, Mr. Scrivner, on recoupment. 

Mr. Scrtvner. The thing that was a little surprising is that you said 
you are just now finishing working over some of the contracts made 
during the Korean war. 

Admiral Drxon. No, sir. I intended to refer to the completion of 
deliveries under Korean war contracts. 

Mr. Scrtvner. You were looking over some of them. I got the im- 
pression from your statement that there would be some but not very 
much recoupment from those contracts. 

Admiral Dixon. I stated that our recoupments from that source had 
more or less expired, Mr. Scrivner. 


CONTRACT FOR F3H AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. Was any of that recoupment from McDonnell on this 
batch of planes that was much talked about, ordered during the Korean 
war or about that time, that never did fly, that you never accepted 
delivery on ? 

Admiral Drxon. That would have been in prior years, Mr. Scrivner, 
if any recoupment materialized from that source. 

I would like to point out, however, that the airplane you are refer- 
ring to is operating in the fleet today. 

Mr. Scrivner. What have you done to it? 

Admiral Drxon. We have reengined the airplane and generally 
improved it. 
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Mr. Sortvner, At whose cost, the Navy’s or McDonnell’s? 

Admiral Drxon. The Navy paid for it, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How much per plane did it cost to get the aircraft 
in usable condition? ‘That can be supplied. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. That can be supplied. I was going to make 
a request, inasmuch as that did come up, that there be a short state- 
ment made about the contract, when it was made, how many planes 
were called for, what the results were, and why they were not accept- 
able to the Navy, and that will precede his request as to what had 
to be done to make them usable. 

Admiral Drxon. All right, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


STATEMENT ON THE F3H AIRCRAFT 


The development of modern, highly complex airplanes normally extends over 
several years during which time separate companies develop, in separate plants, 
new engines and new airframes. Understandably, the development rates of the 
airframes and engines are not necessarily uniform and under normal conditions 
the development of a successful engine is a condition precedent to the actual 
relation of the engine to a particular airframe. 

The early contracts for the model F3H-1 “Demon” aircraft were NOas 10260, 
let in January 1949 for 2 XF3H-1 aircraft, and NOas 51-640, awarded March 
1951 and later modified to provide 58 F3H—l's. With these aircraft the original 
development of this model was accomplished and the difficulties, normally asso- 


‘ Giated with the introduction of a new aircraft, overcome. The principal dif- 


ficulties stemmed from (1) the inadequacies of the J40 engine, which failed to 
achieve the requisite reliability and performance, and (2) structural difficulties 
in the wing. In addition to the development testing accomplished with these 
aircraft, upon which later production was based, they have been used for vari- 
ous ground tests, technical training, and for experimental purposes, 

Successful introduction of the model F3H airplane into the fleet as the Navy's 
first all-weather, missile-firing airplane was accomplished by substituting the 
J71 engine for the J40 and by strengthening the wing panels. These changes 
were sufficiently extensive that it would have been uneconomical to attempt 
thei in the original aircraft which had been used in the development program. 

Changes to contract NOas 51-640 to convert to the F8H-2N resulted in a total 
price increase of $15,962,000. This included the following major items: 


ee Giant RI on, 5c ticinnndit enamine aadindninaadndnt ities $11, 588, 704 
Alternate installation of J71—A-2 engine___--____---_-__ sciatic 2, 592, 478 
Angle of attack and yaw compensator..............-...-...-....- 519, 155 
RUNTERRSEAG SCR UUOURIREE TONNES III ip pe coterie ctenis edison encom intone enes tai 468, 964 


The F3H-2, with improved performance capability, is in production and opera- 
tional use as the current fleet all-weather fighter aircraft. With changes and im- 
provements, as is normal, the most recent cost estimate is $1,385,000 per plane, 
complete with support. 

MISSION OF THE NAVY 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 8 there is this statement : 


Our “Research and development” appropriation provides funds for the applied 
research and new developments to enable naval aviation in the future to perform 
its role and continuing Navy mastery of the sea and its operating environment. 

Has there been some change in the Navy’s mission which would call 
for that statement, “mastery of the sea and its operating environ- 
ment’ 

Admir al Drxon. So far as I know, Mr. Scrivner, the mission of the 
Navy since its inception has been control of the sea. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I always thought it was, too, but last 

vear we heard so much about the long-range strategic bombing that 
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the Navy was going to do, I thought maybe I had gotten the wrong idea 
someplace. 

Admiral Drxon. Our mission remains the same as it has been since 
the Key West agreement, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Would the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. While the mission has long been established that 
the Navy maintain control of the sea, a declaration like that never 
has been interpreted to mean that if the Navy had abilities in reason- 
able proximity to the shoreline it should not be exercised ? 

Admiral Drxon. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Surpparp. The line of demarcation is not quite so sharply 
drawn as in the opinion of some people. While you are charged with 
the responsibility for mastery of the sea, nevertheless you should use 
all potentialities you have wherever they are directed to be used ? 

Admiral Drxon. For the defense of the country, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suepparp. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, I can go along with that, but I still re- 
member very vividly the presentation last year where it was not just 
the operating environment, but extended quite a few hundred miles 
into the interior. 

Mr. Suerparp. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. It had nothing to do, so far as I could interpret, 
with mastery of the sea. That has not been stressed this year. 

Admiral Dixon. I cannot agree, Mr. Scrivner, that control of the 
sea limits the person controlling the sea to the shoreline. 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not say it did, It is just a question how far 
over in the interior you may go and still be properly within the scope 
of your mission. 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is where I had some difficulty understanding 
the presentation last year. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER SERVICES IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


At the bottom of page 8 you talk about several things—high alti- 
tude pressure suits, escape systems, and a lot of that. Someplace else 
you mentioned high energy fuels. Is the Navy the only branch of the 
service which is engaged i in research and development of high ener gy 
fuels, high altitude pressure suits, and things like that ? 

Admiral Drxon. No, sir. The Air Force is very definitely in a com- 
mon program with us in these endeavors, 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the next question. How closely do the Navy 
Air and Air Force cooperate in these programs to assure us that there 
is no duplication ? 

i Admiral Dixon. If I may take the high energy fuels program, Mr. 
crivner 





Mr. Manon. We will get into the details of the high energy fuels 
program later. 

Admiral Drxon. There is a common program in effect at the mo- 
ment, very closely coordinated between the Air Force and the Navy, 
which you will get in more detail later. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 
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Admiral Drxon. The same can be applied to the pressure suits and 
all the environmental equipment required in high altitude flight, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is the same thing true with regard to your guidance 
systems, and with regard to your missiles?) Are you working with the 
Air Force and the Army on that? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How closely ? 

Admiral Drxon. To this extent: The Department of Defense ap- 
proves all of our research and development to assure that there is 
no duplication, and when one service comes up with a system that is 
required by the other service, the other service is perfectly free to 
get that system. For instance, if the Air Force has a system that is 
an improvement on ours, we can get it. And vice versa. 

The Department of Defense is supposed to, and does, prevent dupli- 
cation in this field. 


IDENTIFICATION OF NAVY AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrtvner. We are going to have a detailed presentation on 
missiles, so I will skip that. 

You say on page 11 of your statement: 

We are continuing procurement of the Sikorsky turbopowered ASW helicopter, 
and the Grumman “Tracker” (S2F-3) that we started last year. 

If you just had some other designation for these things it would 
certainly help us landlubbers a lot. What does the “S” stand for? 

Admiral Davis. Search, or Scout, and the “F” stands for Grumman. 
Each manufacturer is assigned a letter. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the Grumman S2F-3? 

Admiral Davis. It is an antisubmarine search plane. 

Mr. Scrivner. Fixed wing? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes. 

SEAMASTER 


Mr. Scrrvner. Now the Seamaster. You say the first of the produc- 
tion models is flying successfully. It is not going to come out as well 
as we thought, or better? 

Admiral Davis. It has not been up to the higher speeds as yet. It is 
gradually working up in the early flights. We have every reason to 
believe that it will be completely successful. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


REDUCTIONS AND REPROGRAMING ACTIONS 


Mr. Manon. I would like to make a brief statement for the record, 
Mr. Scrivner. I am addressing it particularly to Admiral Bearsdley 
and Mr. Armstrong, the Assistant Secretary. 

From time to time throughout the hearing on the defense budget 
questions have been asked about the various delays and slowdowns 
and reprograming actions within the Department of Defense. These 
questions are not asked in an effort to embarrass anybody. They 
should not imply criticism of anyone. 





The Navy came before us last year and asked for certain funds for 
certain programs, and the Navy explained to us what they expected 
to do in the fiscal year 1958. 

Now, if we are worth our salt as members of this committee, we 
ought to find out what you are doing with the money we gave you. 

If there have been delays and slowdowns in programs we are en- 
titled to know about them, and we should develop this testimony. 

I would not by any means say that any of your slowdowns, or re- 
programing actions, have been wrong. ‘That is a question to be de- 
cided at a later time. 

The question is: What has taken place? And then every man can 
take his own viewpoint as to what has been right and what has been 
wrong. 

I suspect in some cases these revisions have been desirable, and in 
some cases they may not have been desirable. 

The only thing we want from you is a statement of the facts in the 
case. It is material, significant and pertinent to the 1958 and 1959 
budgets. 

Now, Admiral Davis, I believe in response to a question you made 
the statement that the reductions in some of the Navy programs dur- 
ing the current fiscal year had been brought about by the debt ceiling 
matter. 

Well, I think you would have to check your marks very carefully 
with respect to that. Most other witnesses have testified that it was 
because of an expenditure limitation placed by the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the expenditure limitation was not by reason of the debt 
limit. 

Certainly that was not the only factor or the principal factor in my 
judgment. The Department of Defense was spending money at the 

rate of about $40 billion-plus near the end of the fiscal year 1957, and 
it was decided by those in authority that the spending level should be 
brought downward a little, and remain this year within the range of 
about $34 billion to $38 billion. 

These people were good Americans; they were good citizens. They 
were doing what they thought was right. That is not the question at 
issue between us and the Navy at this time. 

When the satellites were launched everyone had a feeling that the 
world situation was not as we had thought it to be, so without any 
raising of the debt limit the Navy has been released, and the other 
services, to proceed with other programs, but there has been no change 
in the debt limit. So far as I know there was no request made for a 
change in the debt limit last year. 

There has been a request made this year and the House has passed 
the bill. and no doubt the Senate will pass the bill raising the debt 
limit. There is plenty of room for differences of opinion in regard 
to policy matters, but the only thing we are concerned with in our 
interrogation of you is what the facts are. 

Admiral Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Armstrona. May I respond to your observations briefly, sir? 

On the first point that you make, the carrying out of the programs 
which have been justified before this committee in earlier years, we 
are absolutely dedicated to the proposition this committee is not only 
entitled to that information, but we should prepare it and produce it 
for you. 
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It is my personal belief that it is only by a continual furnishing of 
that type of information to the committee that you can understand the 
ramifications of each program as it unfolds, and we are absolutely 
determined to get for you in this record every item of information in 
regard to program actions that have been taken this year. 


POSITION OF WITNESSES ON EXPENDITURE LIMITATIONS 


Now, sir, on the question of the characterization by Admiral Davis, 
or possibly by other witnesses, as such characterization may have 
occurred in the past several days, or may occur in the future, of the 
particular elements that entered into some of the problems, including 
the expenditure limitation, I certainly feel this way about it; that 
there were many elements, and I would hope it would not be the com- 
mittee’s desire to hold program sponsors too closely responsible for 
language where the basic problem is an overall governmental financial 
problem, as you, I think, realize. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Davis, in other words, is not the best witness 
on this particular issue of debt limits? 

Mr. Armstrona. That is right. I think, if I may say so, the state- 
ment I made on this subject in my prepared remarks to the committee 
constituted the Navy Department’s position, and certainly Mr. Mc- 
Neil, or of course our departmental Secretary or the Secretary of 
Defense would be better than we, but I think it has been well stated 
by you that there are overall financial problems, and in regard to the 
expenditure limitations imposed upon the Department of Defense 
those, of course, were approved by the President. 

The increase that was granted in October was the Department of 
Defense increase approved by the President. 

This is one of the real problems in this aircraft program at the 
moment, because, as the two admirals have testified, and as Admiral 
Beardsley has testified, this has been a particular problem in this 
appropriation and continues to be one this fiscal year. This is the one 
appropriation with which we had extreme difficulty from the stand- 
point of estimating expenditures that actually would unfold. 

They have unfolded more rapidly into a greater number of dollars 
than any of our earlier estimates predicted. It is a very difficult prob- 
lem of estimating. 

Mr. Manon. We do it every year regardless of who is in power. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but it has not been plugged quite as hard in 
previous years as it has this year. I can almost hear now some of the 
statements that will be made on the floor of the House when the bill 
comes before the House and somebody offers an amendment, not to 
decrease but to increase. These words will be quoted right back. It 
will be said that admiral nee so said that he asked for so much; 
he asked the Secretary of the Navy for so much and the Secretary 
of Defense for so much and the Secretar y of Defense asked the Presi- 
dent for so much and this is all he got. I can almost write some of 
your speeches for you; not for you, but for some members of the 
committee. And while you say it does not imply criticism, the words 
will be picked up and will be used for just exactly that purpose. I 
am quite sure, as you said, the admiral is not the best witness on the 
debt ceiling subject, and perhaps the Assistant Secretary is not, but 
that is one of the big factors, and some of the rate of spending was 

made in anticipation ‘of the fact that C ongress would make it possible 





for the Treasury to borrow $5 billion more in cash to pay these 
rapidly mounting bills. Of course the spending level had to be held 
down to stay within the amount of cash that was in the Treasury to 
meet, the bills. 

Mr. Manon. No one argues in the Defense Department that is the 
reason for the limitation of expenditures. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is one of the reasons. 


Mr. Manon. The expenditure limitation is in the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is one of the reasons most certainly. 

Mr. Manon. That is a matter that can be determined later. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would like to make this comment: Both of you 
gentlemen have expressed your views about the situation. I have no 
argument with either one of your concepts. I am interested in seeing 
what the validity of the budget is, whether it be under a Democratic 
administration or a Republican administration, There are certain 
things that happen in any administration, Let us proceed from there 
and let us not let a question get into personalities. 

Mr. Mauon. Do you have any questions, Mr. Miller? 


e REDUCTION IN AIRCRAFT FOR RESERVE UNITS 


Mr. Mritter. Admiral Davis, I notice you say that there is a reduc- 
tion of about 23 percent in aircraft for the Reserve units. 

Admiral Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. Would you amplify that a bit more? Does that 
mean you are reducing Reserve units personnel wise, or is it just in the 
equipment available to them ? 

Admiral Grenrner. Sir, we are reducing the Naval Air Reserve 
training program from about 1,400 aircraft to 1,100 which is the 23 
percent that you speak of. This comes as a result of reducing our 
overall operating level from approximately 10,000 to 8,300 aircraft. 
In the processing of realining the aircraft operating program we tried 
first to hold up the combat category to give us maximum immediate 
readiness. We took all that we could out of the support category and 
tailored the training aircraft to match the operating aircraft. When 
we balanced out these requirements we came up with the Reserve 
operating program of 1,100 aircraft. Now—and this was very fortu- 
nate—at the same time that we had to cut back the number of aircraft, 
‘the Naval Air Reserve mission was changed to stress antisubmarine 
warfare. Prior tothischange, Naval Air Reserve was split roughly 50 
percent antisubmarine warfare and 50 percent carrier aviation. It is 
now planned to be about two-thirds antisubmarine warfare and one- 
third carrier aviation. 

Mr. Mitter. You are assigning a higher portion of activity to anti- 
submarine warfare so far as the Reserve units are concerned than to 
carrier service ? 

Admiral Gentner. That is correct, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miter. What does that do to your Reserve flyers? Are you 
going to have fewer of them on a pay status, or will you be able to train 
the same numbers? 

Admiral Gentner. We will hold the Naval Air Reserve at approxi- 
mately the current level, or a total of about 32,000. 
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The reason is that an antisubmarine warfare squadron requires 
more personnel than a carrier squadron, so with the increased em- 
phasis on the antisubmarine warfare and the decreased emphasis on 
the carrier operation, we will balance out the personnel problem even 
though we reduce the number of aircraft. 

Mr. Miter. You do not anticipate, then, a reduction in the Active 
Reserve, officers and men, during the coming ‘year? 

Admiral GentNer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. As you probabl know, there are cutbacks in the 
Army Reserve, the Marines, pom: forth, and I am curious to know 
if you are in the same fix. 

Admiral Gentner. Off the record. 

Mr. Mirirr. The planes that you will have available and assigned 
for that purpose will be sufficient to give them the necessary 
training ? 

Admiral Genter. Yes, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 


MARINE Corps AIR RESERVE 

The Marine Air Reserve is expected to remain at or above current personnel 
levels through fiscal year 1959. The present organization emphasizes tactical 
fighter and attack aviation units. About 75 percent of the Marine Organized 
Reserve pilots fly jet fighters and the remainder fly propeller-driven attack and 
tactical transport aircraft. 

In coming years, it is planned to realine the Marine Air Reserve to provide 
Reserve helicopter transport units to augment the vertical envelopment forces. 


SEAMASTER 


Mr. Miuier. There is one other question that I want to ask: I note 
you state you are continuing with the Seamaster program. 

Admiral Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Mrizer. That has not reached the procurement stage yet? 

Admiral Davis. Yes; the first one flying now is the first of the 
production models. 

Mr. Miuier. Just very briefly : what will the Seamasters add to your 
picture? What do you expect to accomplish with them ? 

Admiral Davis. May I answer that off the record. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 


DETAILS OF AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. We will now proceed more into the detail. 

I wish you would discuss with the committee your fiscal year 19 
aircraft procurement program giving the following for each type a 
plane: 

First, the mission. 

Second, the plane to be replaced. 

The present status of the plane to be procured, including the air- 
plane engine and the electronics equipment, the basis for the unit cost 
and comparison costs of similar planes in prior years. 

(Discussion of the details of this program was classified and off the 
record. ) 
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LOSSES OF EXPERIMENTAL AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. Will you explain what the situation is with respect to 
the financial losses when an experimental model of a plane is de- 
stroyed? You were just telling us about this plane which is being 
made by Martin at Baltimore having been destroyed. There were a 
couple of them. 

Admiral Drxon. We bear the loss, Mr. Chairman. Insurance would 
be prohibitive. 

Mr. Manon. The Navy takes the loss? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes,sir. Pilot compensation is covered by the con- 
tractor, either by salary or insurance or some combination of the two. 

Mr. Manon. The committee will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow, 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Turspay, Fepruary 18, 1958. 
ATRCRAFT AND Re.atTep EQuireMENT 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we are pleased to have you before us again 
today. We will resume with a discussion of the aircraft requirements 
for the United States Navy. 


TWIN-ENGINE UTILITY AMPHIBIOUS PLANE 


On page C-2 of the justifications I find a heading entitled, “Twin- 
engine utility amphibious; twin-engine administrative.” 

Let us discuss this amphibious plane. 

Admiral Drxon. The VF-Z Albatross aircraft is an air-sea search 
and rescue aircraft, and is utilized almost solely for that purpose. It 
is employed by the Air Force, the Coast Guard, and the Navy. We 
have bought this aircraft in previous years. The number in this year’s 
program are merely to fill requirements in our various stations for 
search and rescue. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have the plane in active use at this time? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How many of them? 

Admiral Drxon. We have about 90 in the program at the moment. 

Mr. Manon. I do not mean the program, I mean in the fleet or 
in use. 

Admiral Dixon. They are all in use. Some may be going through 
overhal, but are in use. 

Mr. Manon. They are off the production line? 

Admiral Drxon. Definitely. 

Mr. Manon. What does this aircraft cost? 

Admiral Dixon. It costs 


PROCUREMENT OF UTILITY AMPHIBIOUS PLANES FOR OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Manon. You say the Air Force have some of these planes? 
Admiral Dixon. Yes; also the Coast Guard. 

Mr. Manon. Do you order for them? 

Admiral Drxon. We procure for them. 
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Mr. Manon. You procure for the other services? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know how many you have procured for the 
other services ? 

Admiral Drxon. We can su that for the record. 

(The information sendeatiel Pileve f 


The Navy has procured 341 UF type (Air Force SA-16) aircraft for others. 
These orders were distributed as follows: 


BE BNO Ci seitasiciticiii bari watedincidcceeciiel iain elonciiincaimaaihitmaas ey al ea ee 302 
I el a a 31 
SEennnn * GORD TURTON INONN on encore Sereda rae Mcantaet atest 8 

SIT scctiinins cacti gti, i ak a a a an eld 341 


Mr. Manon. Have you procured as many for the other services as 
you have for the Navy? 
Admiral Dixon. I would say the Air Force probably operates more 
than we do, sir. 
Mr. Manon. They use it for the same purposes as you? 
Admiral Dixon. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


TWIN-ENGINE ADMINISTRATIVE PLANE 


Mr. Manon. Will you discuss this twin-engine administrative 
plane ¢ 

Admiral Dixon. We have no slide on that one. The decision has not 
been made yet as to what aircraft we will buy. We are considernig 
three commercial products and we do not know which one. We are 
evaluating them. We do not know which one we will choose. 

Mr. Manon. What three are you evaluating? 

Admiral Drxon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


ADMINISTRATIVE PLANES PRESENTLY WITH FLEET 


Mr. Manon. How many planes somewhat comparable to the planes 
that you are discussing here do you have presently in the active force? 

Admiral Drxon. To give you an idea of our requirement, Mr. Chair- 
man, we expect to program about ———— of these aircraft. They will 
replace some of the present Beech aircraft that we use for this pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Manon. How many Beech aircraft do you presently have in 
the active inventory ? 

Admiral Dixon. About ———, sir. 

Mr. Manon. When did you last place an order for these aircraft? 

Admiral Drxon. I would say more than 5 years ago or longer than 
that. Most of those were World War II aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have a requirement for the replacement of 
the entire number of some ———— to which you have made reference ? 

Admiral Drxon. We will not replace all those aircraft with this 
model. At the present moment our requirements in this field are 
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UTILIZATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE PLANES 


Mr. Manon. Give me examples of how these will be used. 

Admiral Dixon. They will be used for light cargo administrative 
use, primarily. The Beech aircraft utilized for flight proficiency, in- 
strument training, electronics training and so forth, but this aircraft, 
will not fit into many of those ¢ categories. Largely, it will be a light 
administrative transport. It may also be used to a limited degree 
for flight proficiency. 

Mr. Manon. For the officers to get their flight pay ? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, but most | impor tantly to maintain their flight 
proficiency, Mr. Chairman. 


CAPACITY OF ADMINISTRATIVE PLANE 


Mr. Manon. What is the capacity of the present Beech aircraft and 
what is the capacity of your proposed plane? 

Admiral Dixon. The present Beechcraft, Mr. Chairman, is a 5- 
passenger plane with 2 pilots. It has a range of about 450 miles or 
500 miles. This will have a somewhat improved performance and 
range and speed. It will have improved navigational and commu- 
nication equipment. And being a later vintage aircraft, it will be more 
modern in all respects. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TECHNICAL TRAINING EQUIPMENT AND TEST ENGINES 


Mr. Manon. You have here on page C-3 references to technical 
training equipment, procurement of test engines, and miscellaneous. 
It amounts to a very considerable sum of money, a total of about $55 
million. Will you discuss that requirement ? 

Admiral Drxon. I would like Captain Brown of my Production 
Division to discuss it. 

Captain Brown. Technical training equipment, $9 million. It has 
been customary over a period of years to include in the shopping list 
an allowance for technical training equipment and for test engines 
as a part of the cost of our aire aft program. We obtain such items 
as fuel controls in a cutaway form from the contractor. That is one 
example. It would be used at the Memphis Technical Training Com- 
mand. 

In the category of test engines, we have a number of engines which 
are not designated for a specific airplane; and therefore, are not in- 
cluded under the actual airplane costs. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Captain Brown. These are not included in the cost sheet for those 
aircraft. Small quantities of engines for test have historically been 
in this part of the cost sheet. 


EXCESS PLANE ENGINES IN STOCK 


Equipment available from stock is the next item. We have a num- 
ber of engines excess to our requirements which we are going to use 
as assets against our aircraft costs. 

Mr. Manon. How many engines do you have in excess to your re- 
quirements? 
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Captain Brown. I can supply that for the record, sir. I can give 
you examples of the engines. 

” Mr. Manon. How many, generally speaking? You ought to know 
whether you have 5 or 500. 

Captain Brown. We have a very small plus position, generally 
speaking. In a few cases we have a negative position where we need 
to buy more. As a result of program changes, we have a reasonable 
quantity of engines, say of the order of 350. 

One example where we have an excess is the J84-WE-36. This 
engine is going to be replaced by the J84-WE—46. We are phasing it 
out of its former use and we have an excess quantity at this point. It 
was formerly used in the F2H. Wecan use it in the early stages of the 
T2J aircraft. 

Mr. Suerparp. In other words, do you contemplate using all the 
excess, or are you going to dispose of a portion of it? 

Captain Brown. We will be able to use a very considerable portion 
of our excess engines in connection with the fiscal year 1959 program. 
There will be some old engines which we will not be able to use. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a statement at this point in the record of your 
excess engine picture complete, will you? 

Captain Brown. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The largest quantity of available engines in our production stock inventory at 
the present time is 112 J-33 engines. These engines, which account for more 
than 40 percent of the 278 found to be available, have performance character- 
istics unsuitable for use in the 1959 program. The best possible disposition for 
these engines is under study. Of the remaining engines, 127 (10 J—57, 71 J-34, 
2 T-58, 19 J-79 and 25 R-1820) are being applied as assets in connection with 
the fiscal year 1959 aircraft procurement program. Of the 39 remainder, 21 
R-3350’s are reserved for transfer to the United States Air Force for use in the 


‘Military Air Transportation Service. 


APPLIED ASSETS 


Captain Brown. The next item is “Applied assets.” This is money 
appropriated in fiscal year 1958 which is applicable to the 1959 pro- 
gram. These are long-lead-time items. 


TEST ENGINES 


Mr. Manion. You show here for procurement of test engines and 
miscellaneous $46 million plus. Is this so-called no-year money ? 

Captain Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manion. How much money did you have last year in this area? 
What was the appropriation last year ? 

Captain Brown. For test engines last year we had $29,792,000. 

Mr. Manon. What has happened to that money to date ‘ 

Captain Brown. That money has been used for the purposes in- 
tended. 

Mr. Manon. Hasit all been committed or expended ? 

Captain Brown. I would believe at this point in the fiscal year it 
would be about two-thirds committed and obligated, sir. We can 
produce the exact figures. 

Mr. Manon. Will you put that in the record ? 
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(The information requested follows:) 


The fiscal year 1958 test engine program is budgeted at $29,792,000. Of this 
amount, $15,352,983, or 52 percent, has been obligated or committed through 
the first half of the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Mauon. Did you have a carryover in this appropriation from 
the fiscal year 1957, and if so, how much ? 

Captain Brown. That can be supplied for the record, sir. 

Mr. Lewis. There was no carryover in this project area. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. 


ADVANCED PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


What aircraft and components have been involved in the advanced 
procurement program ?¢ 

Admiral Drxon. Mr. Chairman, we have budgeted under the ad- 
vance procurement project for 8 separate programs; first, pre- 
production expenses for new aircraft, $12 million, in which produc- 
tion-type engineering, tooling and long-lead-time procurement is or- 
dered in advance of contr: ucting for the aircraft model. 

Second, there is for the pilot production of components, $20 million, 
to prove production feasibility before calling the equipment out for 
installation in aircraft. Under this heading we have nine different 
items of equipment largely electronic in nature. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Drxon. Our third item covers the advance procurement of 
long-lead-time aircraft components, $40 million. Advance procure- 
ment is essential to maintain the integrity of weapons systems de- 
velopment programs and delivery schedules. 


PREPRODUCTION FUNDING 


The preproduction funding and the long-lead-time components 
procurement areas are restricted in scope to those items which the 
Navy is reasonably certain will be continued in the following year’s 
program. The funding level is held to the minimum necessary to 
provide continuity in delivery schedules and to carry out the aircraft 
development program. 

Mr. Marton. May I interrupt you? 

Admiral Beardsley, are we in any way violating the full funding 
princinle in these kinds of things? 

Admiral Brarpstry. IT do not believe we are. This is a procedure 
that started before this committee, as I recall, about 8 years ago, and 
has been in process since then. We do not start the complete airplane 
per se. This is here to get components for those items you have to 
start early so we can get the aircraft in a normal production lead 
time. The items are fully funded here. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me last year the Air Force got into some 
difficulty with the Office of the Secretary of Defense for doing this. 
Mavbhe that was different. 

Admiral Brarnstry. That was a different thing. They have been 
doing this, I think, for about the same length of time we have. 

Mr. Manon. I would think so. 

Admiral Brarpstry. That is right. 
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Mr. Manon. Have you finished your answer, Admiral Dixon? 
Admiral Drxon. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


PRODUCTION AND TESTING FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. Are you requesting funds for production and testing 
facilities? Where will these facilities be located and why are they 
required? How much money is involved here? : 

Admiral Drxon. This project finances the cost of providing indus- 
trial facilities necessary for development, test and production of air- 
craft and aircraft components. The mac chine tools financed under this 
project are the general purpose type used in aircraft manufacture and 
do not include the special jigs and dies that are necessary for the pro- 
duction of a particular model. Special tooling of the latter type is 
procured under the equipment contract for the aircraft. 


AIRCRAFT METALS WITH SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Some of the things that we are providing for in here are processes for 
special metals for our newer high-per formance aircraft which require 
metals of vastly greater strength and thermal characteristics than 
those in use at present. These “higher strength metals require a cor- 

responding improvement in tool design, manufactur ing, and construc- 
tion. It is essential, therefore, that the programs for “the moderniza- 
tion and replace ment of these production tools be provided. 

I would like to point out that this is a step to advance the state of 
the art. 

Mr. Manion. Yes. What metals are you working with here and 
what are you looking toward # 

Admiral Drxon. In previous years we have had a titanium program. 
We have no special titanium projects in this year’s program, however. 

Mr. Manon. Are you using titanium and using it successfully ? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marion. Have most of your problems been solved in that area ? 

Admiral Drxon. I would say all have not been solved by any man- 
ner of means. We are using titanium in some of our aircraft and 
quite a bit in our engines. We are now also embarking upon a devel- 
opmental program with higher strength steels. 

Mr. Manon. We are using a lot of higher strength steels already; 
are we not ? , 

Admiral Drxon. Yes. Steel has a great deal of promise for our 
very high performance airplanes, above Mach 2. We are also en- 

gaged in developing uses for molybdenum. We do not know how far 
it will go. 

Mr. Manon. What would you use that for? 

Admiral Drxon. For the same thing that we are trying to use the 
high tensile steels for. The materials are required to withstand very 
high heat and provide strength at the same time. 


LOCATION OF PRODUCTION AND TESTING FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. You have made some interesting comments, but T do 
not believe that you have answered my question. Where are these 
facilities located? I believe you commented on why they are needed. 
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Give us the total funds for these facilities and where they are located. 

Mr. Lewis. The bulk of this money, more than two-thirds of it, is 
for the replacement of wornout production tools throughout all the 
different plants where we have contractors operating Government- 
furnished facilities. An example would be the plant at Dallas, Tex., 
operated by Chance Vought, and all of the equivalent plants that the 
Government owns and provides for a contractor to operate in behalf 
of the Government. 

Mr. Mauon. Does anyone have any information as to how many 
plants are involved, where your principal expenditures will be, and 
so forth? 

Mr. Lewis. This is based, Mr. Chairman, on lists of individual ma- 
chine tools that come in. These lists come from all of the plants that 
are using Government tools. There is, however, a specific item here 


for $500,000 for a plant —-——- ——— associated with the high energy 
fuel program. 


(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I read from page 21 of your justifications, the last 
paragraph: 

Other projects included in the 1959 estimate will provide essential facilities 
for production and testing of new model aircraft and complex items of air- 
borne armament which are included in the planned 1959 aircraft production 
program. In addition, $500,000 has been programed to provide essential facili- 
ties support for the work being carried on in connection with the development 
of high energy aircraft fuel. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information requested was provided off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. With respect to the other sentence, what further com- 
ment do you have? You speak of essential facilities but you have not 
told us where they are going to be. 

Admiral Drxon. I have that right here, sir. 


REASONS FOR GOVERNMENT PROVIDING FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. Why does the Government have to build them instead 
of the contractor ? 

Admiral Dixon. These facilities are for quality testing of the fol- 
lowing armament items: bomb racks, missile launchers, and package 
launchers. Approximately 12 producers are involved in supplying 
the Navy with the above items in support of all Navy combat. Test 
equipment is highly complicated. ‘Two testing laboratories, one 
privately owned and the other a university laboratory, are being 
considered to conduct testing of these items in lieu of duplicating the 
same equipment at all production sources. To support production 
testing under more stringent specifications of these more advanced, 
complicated racks and launchers, funds in the amount requested are 
programed to augment existing facilities available for this purpose. 

Mr. Manon. It is understandable that you would probably procure 
equipment for the university. Is it necessary to procure these facili- 
ties for private companies ? 

Admiral Drxon. Mr. Chairman, our policy in relation to the facili- 
ties for private companies is to not provide facilities that duplicate 
existing facilities. If it can be proved to us that the facilities would 
not duplicate and would not permit a company to enter into compe- 
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tition with another company that has its own facilities, we will furnish 
them provided such action is essential for our program. But we 
monitor this very, very carefully, and I might state that this is the 
only method by which we can, to an extent exert control over the 
growth of companies that might provide competition in outside fields. 
There is a very tight control over the awarding of facilities contracts. 


FACILITIES FOR TESTING NEW MODEL AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. How about facilities for testing new model aircraft? 

Admiral Dixon. Those are required at the principai contractors’ 
plants where the aircraft are being produced. That dictates toa great 
extent our efforts to expand certain test facilities such as those for 
North American at Columbus. We have a program to acquire some 
land and lengthen a runway there in order to test aircraft being built 
by North American. We feel it is our responsibility to provide 
adequate production test facilities for these contractors. However, 
the budget estimate before you does not involve facilities projects of 
this type. 

MISSILE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Manon. Please give the committee information in regard to 
the missiles which you expect to procure out of 1959 funds. We will 
want to have a statement in regard to the mission, the weapon system 
to be replaced, the present status, including the status of the testing 
and the basis for the unit cost which you have submitted to the 
committee. Who will give us that? 

Admiral Drxon. Off the record, please, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Any questions? 


DISPOSITION OF OBSOLESCENT TOOLS 


Mr. Suerparp. With reference to your preparation for technical 
training equipment and others, the gentleman referred to the necessity 
for sepladinneet tools. That isa very obvious and necessary procedure. 
However, in his comments about the requirements for replacement 
there was not additional information as to what was going to happen 
to the tooling that you are replacing. Now, we have accumulated 
throughout the country a tremendous amount of tooling scattered 
geographically here and there and other places. It is obviously at 
least 40 percent obsolescent because of new requirements and new 
tooling, and so forth. The 40 percent estimate is purely my own and 
could be wrong. 

My question is, What are you doing to divert yourself of obsolescent 
tooling in order to obviate a continuity of expenditure by having 
these tools sitting around in these buildings needing upkeep, and 
so forth? 

Admiral Drxon. We take a regular inventory of these tools that I 
believe at the moment are stored in five principal locations through- 
out the country, and those that are obeuanale excess, we declare 
excess. <A lot of the tools we have are constantly being shifted to 
our installations because the tools in stock are superior to the tools 
they will replace. The tools they will replace, if they are obsolescent, 
19 
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will be declared excess. I think that we have this situation under 
control. We pay very close attention to it. Also, I might say we 
keep our tools in stock in very excellent condition. 


UNUSED LEASED TOOLS 





Mr. SuHerparp. What happens to the tooling that you have leased 
out to operators and they have discontinued use because they have no 
other contractual procedure with the Navy? The tools are still re- 
maining in the buildings of the contractors. Aside from the five 
places where you keep a continuity of check, what happens in the area 
that I have just addressed myself to? 

Admiral Drxon. As soon as they become excess to the contractor 
for use on Government production, they are shipped to our locations, 
wherever we designate, if the tools are still required in our inventory. 

If the contractor is permitted to use certain tools for non-Govern- | 
ment work, there is a procedure by which he pays a certain amount 

for their usage. I would like to call on some of my people to supply | 
the exact details on that. 


DISPOSITION OF OBSOLESCENT TOOLS 


Mr. Sueprarp. I am not too much interested in the details. The | 
principle of procedure is what we are interested in. In other words, 

you do have a very close check and your are eliminating overhead 
expenditures that would normally accumulate by leaving ‘obsolescent 
tools just lying in some storage area ? 





Admiral Drxon. Absolutely. 

Mr. Suepparp. You are getting rid of them. You are using what 
you can in the Navy itself? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. And those not applicable to Navy’s application are 
being generated for somebody else’s use, and I assume under the 
declaration of excess to the Navy they are passed around to the dif- 
ferent divisions of government so that they can select them? 

Admiral Drxon. That is correct. May I give an example? 

We had under our cognizance the Chrysler Warren engine plant 
in Michigan. It became excess to our needs with the new mobiliza- 
tion picture. We turned the plant over to the Army for the produc- 
tion of Jupiter. There were tools involved in the plant. The Army 
got the pick of the tools it wanted. With regard to the other tools, 
before we sent them to storage the whole Navy was canvassed and 
the other departments were canvassed to see what they needed so that 
we would not have to store the tools if somebody needed them for 
current production. | 

Mr. Suerrarp. In your bookkeeping system there is a reporting 
procedure whereby you will know you have transferred certain tools 
for the use of others. Is that carried in your system so that vou are 
conversant with it at all times? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth. 
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PROCUREMENT OF PLANES AS IT AFFECTS NET INVENTORY 


Mr. Wicereswortn. I have just a few questions. As I understand, 
this overall request contemplates the procurement of 707 planes, which 
compares with the figure of 898 in the present year? 

Admiral Dixon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. And our overall figures also indicate that your 
active inventory is going to drop about 400 planes, from 10,654 to 
10,259? 

Admiral Drxon. The latter figure is our required inventory for the 
end of fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. That must mean, I take it, that if this request 
is approved you are going to have 707 new planes and you must be 
putting about 1,100 of them into the discard, so the net result is a 
reduction of around 400; is that right ? 

Admiral Dixon. The 707 aircraft we plan to buy in fiscal year 1959 
will be delivered in the calendar year 1960. The deliveries of this year, 
this fiscal year, were bought in prior years. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. How many are to be delivered # 

Admiral Dixon. 1,700 were planned but that number is now about 
1.200. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. 1,200 deliveries in 1959? 

Admiral Drxon. I believe that is right. 


DISPOSITION OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. So you must be discarding about 1,600 planes 
to bring the net figure down to 400; is that right? 

Admiral Drxon. To get our net figure down we have to dispose of 
aircraft, yes. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. To the tune of about 1,600? 

Admiral Drxon. I would say that is approximately right. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. If you are getting 1,200 and you are going to go 
down by 400, you must throw about 1,600 out of the picture one way 
or the other. 

Admiral Drxon. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. What is the condition of those 1,600 planes? 
Are they valueless? Could they be used in time of emergency? What 
is their status ? 

Admiral Dixon. Obviously, when we are canvassing our inventory 
for disposal we take the oldest aircraft. Some of these aircraft will be 
of a type that can be sold to commercial interests and flown. Others, 
pure combat types of the older varieties, have no commerciai applica- 
tion normally and will be melted down for scrap. Also, I would like 
to point out that some of this decrease is absorbed by, you might say, 
not replacing accident losses. Our accident losses will run 600 to 700 
a year, sir. 

Mr. Wicareswortn. You have 1,600 planes in your inventory now 
that you think are valueless beyond the fiscal year 1959 ? ; 


AIRCRAFT PROGRAM LOSSES 


Captain Leypon. I am Captain Leydon, Comptroller of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics. 
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The fiscal year 1959 change in the number of aircraft is made u 
of 1,273 deliveries, 663 losses due to accidents, and 1,267 aircraft 
disposed of due to wear or overage. 


Mr. WiceteswortH. That is, 1,800 instead of 1,600, is the figure that 
we should use here ? 


Captain Leypon. The number is 1,927 disposed of, 1,273 entered 
in the inventory, or a change of the order of 654 aircraft. 

Mr. Forp. Can we have for the record, or for the committee’s use 
a breakdown of the kind of aircraft which are going to be worn out, 
or which will become obsolete during this period ? 

Admiral Drxon. I would like to submit that for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Fiscal year 1959 aircraft program losses other than those lost through accidents 


1. Losses due to age and obsolescence : 
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8. Losses by transfer to MATS Single Manager Agency_-____-----_---_-- 72 
4. Losses by bail to manufacturers and miscellaneous___.__._--_-_--_--~-- 66 
Te So re ne cat ec ices eoncee ena Ne nice nasteed Aine Adieicats coiepainaasanetnciaiaetonl 1, 267 


REASON FOR INCREASE IN COST OF PLANES OVER FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Wiactesworrh. Although we are only going to get 707 planes 
under this request, if I understand the figures, as compared to 898, the 
number provided for a year ago, it is going to cost us $215,226,000 
more for the 707 planes than it did for the 898 planes; is that right? 

Admiral Drxon. That is correct. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. You may have been into this already, but 
generally why? 

Admiral Drxon. The increasing costs of the programs and the 
inevitable rise in wages, materials, which in the past have amounted 
to approximately 6 percent a year. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Are not some of the unit costs coming down 
as we get more experience in building these planes ? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes. The unit costs will always come down as 
the plane goes into more extensive production. However, these are 
offset here by the number of new aircraft being introduced into the 
program. 

Mr. WicctrswortTn. How good are these estimates ? 

Admiral Drxon. These estimates are as firm as we can possibly make 
them, excluding the effects of any possible inflationary tendencies 
during the coming year. This is priced out as of November of last 
year. 

Mr. Wicctrswortn. November 1957? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Wiccteswortu. It seems like a pretty substantial increase 
when we consider the decrease in the number of planes. There is a 
21 percent decrease in planes there, is there not? 


INVENTORY OF PLANES REQUESTED BY FISCAL YEAR 1959 BUDGET 


Now, another question: I do not know whether you have furnished 
it or not, but if you have not I would like to see a table, either for 
the committee or for the record, which will show by types of planes 
what we have on hand now, what will be added if this request is 
granted, and what the goal is we are shooting at in respect to each 
type of plane. 

Admiral Drxon. I would like to submit that for the use of the 
committee, sir. 

(The information requested is classified and has been provided for 
use of the committee.) 


CLASSES OF PLANES USED BY NAVY 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. Generally speaking, I notice that 21 types are 
in here that you are requesting for procurement. How many types of 
planes are we using now in the Navy, if you know ? 

Admiral Drxon. Speaking of strict requirements of the difference in 
types, approximately 24 different classes are required by the Navy 
in carrying out its functions. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. You mean that there are only 3 types in addi- 
tion to the 21 that you are requesting in this appropriation at this 
time ? 

Admiral Drxon. As a broad requirement, I am not saying we have 
only 24 types. I am saying that 24 is our broad requirement for cate- 
gories of aircraft. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. You will need 24 eventually ? 

Admiral Drxon. That is correct. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. How many do we have today ? 

That was my original question. 

Admiral Dixon. In operation, as of June 30, 1958, we had 54 basic 
models in an operating status. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. Do you mean that we have 34 types in excess 
of the number which you will ultimately need ? 

Admiral Drxon. No, sir, not that.” I would like to point out to 
satisfy our requirements for these models there is always a replace- 
ment model, either in the inventory or coming along, and you do not 
displace a model the minute the new production model comes into the 
inventory. It may take 2 or 3 years to replace it, so you will always 
have many more than your basic requirements of types in the inventory 
if your inventory is to remain modern. 

Admiral Davis. May I amplify that a bit? 

Mr. Wicerteswortn. I wish you would. 

Admiral Davis. We have 24 classes of aircraft requirements, such 
as attack, day interceptor—which we are phasing out gradually— 
all-weather interceptors, or fighter planes, and so on. We have our 
defense, attack, antisubmarine warfare planes, mining, air early warn- 
ing, vertical assault, search and rescue, air logistics lift, and pilot 
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training. In those there may be subclassifications, but those are 
classes. 

An airplane takes anywhere from 5 to 8 years from its known need, 
or recognized need, until it reaches the fleet. You have one in opera- 
tion as a basic member of that class. You have 1 coming along and 
you have 1 phasing out. That has been true through the years, sir. 
So you can multiply each class by a factor of the situation as to the 
obsolescence of an older model, the length of service life, which runs 
5 to 6 years for a first-line airplane, and the progress of the replace- 
ment being planned. 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. I understand you have cut down the number of 
planes, the number of types or models, from about 77 in July of 1956 
to 71 in January of 1957 to about 54 now; is that correct? 

Admiral Davis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. Is it your expectation that this number of 54 
can and will be further reduced ? 

Admiral Davis. Not a great deal. I do not see how it would be 
practical. 

Admiral Drxon. The estimate is 52 in June of 1960. 

Mr, WiceiteswortH. That is supposed to be about as far as you can 
of 
Admiral Davis. As far as we can see right now, sir. 


EXTENT OF MODERNIZATION OF NAVY AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. To what extent is our airplane force modern- 
ized ? 

Admiral Davis. That is an extremely difficult figure to give in a nu- 
merical sense, sir. We have introduced in the last year into the active 
fleet service six new jets. That is expensive and they cause the accident 
rate to increase. But we are in fairly good position in critical areas 
in the carrier-type aircraft with those coming along. With regard 
to the land-based antisubmarine patrol plane, we badly need a re- 
placement. The same is true of our large antisubmarine patrol sea- 
planes. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. It seems to me in previous years we have been 
given a maximum goal of about 85 percent, and then we have been 
given an estimate of how far we have moved toward that goal in terms 
of modernization. 

Can you not give us something along those lines now ? 

Admiral Davis. The percent modernity has varied from 1951, when 
it was 41 percent to 28 percent in 1952; 56 percent in 1953; 49 percent 
in 1954; 62 percent in 1955; and 1956 was 62 percent. On June 30, 
1956 it was 62 percent, and on December 31, 1956 it was 65 percent. 

The 2 figures for June and December of 1957 are both 64 percent. 
It is estimated that at June 30, 1958, we will be at 54 percent. We ex- 
pected at June 30, 1960, to be back up to 60 percent. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE CARRIED FORWARD INTO FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Mr. WiccteswortnH. I note that you give a figure of about $1,284 
million estimated unobligated balance to be carried forward into the 
fiscal year 1959. Am I correct that you have already submitted for 
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the record a breakdown of that figure (a) in terms of committed funds 
and (6) of uncommitted funds? 

Admiral Drxon. We have, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Manon. Did you have a question, Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. A few. 


USE OF OLD AIRCRAFT TO MAINTAIN FLIGHT PROFICIENCY 


Admiral Davis, have you any familiarity at all with the Indian- 
apolis Speedway races? 

Admiral Davis. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, in a general way you understand that the 
men who drive there are skilled drivers and probably drive about 
as fast as any speeds that we attain here on the ground. Of course, 
to do that they do a great deal of training. Have you ever heard of 
any of those Indianapolis Speedway racers training in an old model T 
Ford? 

Admiral Davis. No, sir, but they probably learned initially to drive 
one. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, that is true, but they do not keep up their pro- 
ficiency driving a model T. 

Admiral Davis. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. I just raise the question why, as stated a while ago, 
many of these old Beechcrafts are used to maintain the proficiency 
of your Navy fliers. 

Admiral Davis. I think I can explain that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I hope you can, because the fact, which has been 
proven several times, is inescapable that it just happens that a lot 
of the planes have been used in so-called proficiency flying at various 
propitious times, during the hunting season, during football seasons, 
and some of the flights just seem to coincide with a time when some- 
body wanted to get home for Christmas or mother’s birthday or some- 
thing like that. Enough has been shown to convince anyone who looks 
at it at all that there has been abuse of the proficiency flying. In this 
day and age of modern planes, there is reason to question the value 
of proficiency flying with these planes which are now old enough that 
you are going to get them out of your inventory. 

Admiral Davis. May I answer that? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Davis. There has been a Chief of Naval Operations’ order 
in effect for some years to the general intent that proficiency flying 
would not be conducted in connection with personal pleasures and in- 
terests such as football games, and so forth. These flights are moni- 
tored in that respect toa great extent. 

I will say parenthetically that I personally regret this, inasmuch as 
a man who flies consistently should not be penalized nor should there 
be any harm in the fact that he enjoyed going where he was going. 
But to avoid just the type of criticism which you implied exists in 
certain areas, we have put on this restriction. 

In regard to the proficiency flying, I would like to revert to my own 
personal experience. I am currently qualified in helicopters, propeller 
types and jets. My flying opportunities are severely limited by the 
requirements on my time in the Pentagon. If I can fly 1 regularly, I fly 
by jet. If I must lay off for a month or some period of time and get 
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irregular flights, I go back to the Beechcraft to thoroughly familiarize 
myself with the procedures, GCA approaches, traffic-control proced- 
ures, which change from time to time, until that element of the flying 
requirement is once more automatic and instinctive. 

So far as the handling of a jet in the air is concerned, there is very 
little problem, but you do not have the time to go through the details 
that _ can spend with the longer duration, slower propeller-type 
alrcrait. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have one question off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

(Off the record.) 


Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 


EXTENT OF MODERNIZATION OF NAVY AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Foro. In reference to a question which Mr. Wigglesworth 


asked, your response indicated that in 1960 your degree of modernity 
would go up to 64 percent. 


Admiral Davis. Sixty percent. 

Mr. Forp. That envisages the planes you are buying out of this 
budget more or less, then, does it not? 

Admiral Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, with the planes which are being financed 
here, you will go up to a modernity of 60 percent from the current 
figure of 54 percent ? 

Admiral Davis. Our current figure is 64, sir, but it is estimated that 
by June 30, 1958, it will be down to 54. With this buy and other de- 


liveries coming up from previous buys, by June 30, 1960, we will be 
back up to 60 percent. 


Mr. Forp. Is that modernity across the board ? 

Admiral Davis. Yes, sir, in the combat categories. 

Mr. Forp. How about your modernity in certain categories? Do 
you have a breakdown of that? 

Admiral Davis. Is there any particular area in which you are in- 
terested. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forv. How about your carrier aircraft, your antisubmarine 
aircraft ? 

Admiral Davis. At the end of 1957. our fighters were 68 percent; 


attack, 46 percent; carrier based antisubmarine (fixed-wing) 100 per- 
cent. 


Mr. Forp. It was 100 percent when? 

Admiral Davis. As of December 31, 1957. 

Mr. Forp. In what areas are you low, for example? You must be 
below the average in some if those are as high as you indicated. 

Admiral Davts. In helicopters in particular, and in the attack and 
land-based patrol types, we are lower. Part of that is due to models 
going second line at a particular moment. Then, too, our inventory 
position for some types of aircraft is unfavorable due to increased 
numerical requirements. 


MODERNIZATION OF HELICOPTER FLEET 
= 
a 


Mr. Forp. In your helicopter field, it might conceivably be some- 
thing other than funding which would cause that problem? The 
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ability actually to get the individual plane in numbers could be a 
a factor, could it not ? 

Admiral Davis. Yes, sir. Helicopters are relatively new pieces of 
machinery, and they are going through a rather wide and rapid 
change. The dev elopment of their various elements is proceeding 
with leaps and bounds, but it would not be economical to get an in- 
ventory of one type and to throw it out for a small advance in this 
particular area. 

MAINTENANCE OF HELICOPTERS 


Mr. Forp. What about your experience with maintenance of heli- 
copters? How many hours is it in the shop compared to the number 
of hours it flies? Have you any figures on that? 

Admiral Drxon. I think it can best be described to say that the pro- 
peller life of a helicopter is much shorter than the propeller life of 
an aircraft. 

Mr. Forp. In the Army several years ago, as I recall, for every hour 
of flight there were 6 hours of maintenance. It has become better. I 
do not recall the precise figures now. 

Admiral Drxon. That is one of the worst developmental problems 
we have now in the helicopter field. 

Mr. Forv. Have you any current figures on ratios of inshop to in- 
flight ? 

Admiral Drxon. C aptain Reynolds. 

Captain Reynorps. The helicopter hourly maintenance is running 
from 3 to 12 hours depending on the complexity of the type. The 
actual maintenance, or man-hours devoted to maintenance, 1s not as 
bad as for our jets. The cost of helicopter maintenance is very high, 
however, because of the components. In other words, the man-hours 
are absorbed in changing whole components such as the gear box. 
These are very expensive. So the total cost is high but the man-hours 
alone are not as high as for the jets. 

Mr. Forp. As I recollect, there was a development which was going 
to avoid this gear-box problem. Has that taken place in operational 
helicopters, or not ? 

Captain Rreynoxps. No, sir, not as yet. A tremendous amount of 
effort is being put on that problem. “A lot of development is going 


on that. It has not borne fruit in our operational helicopters as yet. 
Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


DESIGNATION OF TYPES OF NAVY AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Davis, if you have a product to sell, you 
like to fix the name of the product in the mind of the prospective 
purchaser. I knew so well that a certain product, Dash, is what you 
need in the modern washing machine to get the job done adequately. 
I have always had diffic ulty with the Navy planes. There are so 
many configurations, the designations look more or less like a symbol 
in geometry or trigonometry. It is not the type of thing which fixes 
itself in your mind \ very well. 

Undoubtedly you have given that some thought. Are you doing 
the best you can in that field ? 
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Admiral Davis. We have names, you might call them tradenames, 
for each type of aircraft, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, but normally you use these figures and symbols. 
Is there any way to improve their clarity? I am not su ciently 
familiar with the problem to know the answer. I do know that it 
is not good. 

Admiral Davis. This has been under discussion, Mr. Chairman, a 
number of years. 

Mr. Manon. This matter of nomenclature ? 

Admiral Davis. Yes, sir. We still have a very wide field to cover. 
I gave the number of various classes of aircraft that we have to 
operate. The letters indicate to us instantly the class and also the 
manufacturer and the model. So you have a fairly good picture 
from our system. 

The first letter is the type—‘F” for fighter, “S” for scout or anti- 
submarine, “T” for training, and so on. The number following that 
isthe basic model. The second letter is the manufacturer. 

It is true that through the years they have lost their alphabetical 
association with that individual manufacturer in a number of cases. 

The following letters are modifications. If you change the model 
engine, as we mentioned changing from a 34WE36 to a 46, that would 
probably call for a modification. To separate that group of air- 

lanes from all the rest almost exactly like it, that modification number 
is put on the back of it. 

Mr. Manon. I agree that from the standpoint of the people who 
give their full time 'to it, you probably have a very good system. This 
committee works in the defense area hours a day for months on end, 
still the defense program is to some extent a sideline with us. We 
have many other problems. I realize comparisons are odious.. At 
any rate, millions of people know about the B-52 and they are won- 
dering whether or not we are going to have a program for more 
B-52’s. Millions of people have heard of the B—58 and have a speak- 
ing familiarity with it. Do yousee? 

Admiral Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But only hundreds of people are familiar with any 
general Navy type of craft. That is a disadvantage to the Navy, in 
my opinion, from the standpoint of public relations and the outside. 

Admiral Davrs. If you disregard all but the first letter and number, 
you would have exactly the same system. They have the F-100. We 
have the F-11. 

Mr. Manon. I am not telling the Navy what to do. Somehow your 
system has not caught on as the others have. 

Admiral Brarvstry. Would it be helpful, Mr. Chairman, to insert 
at this time a list of the various letters and an explanation, and have 
it in the record ? 

Mr. Manon. I think it would be good. If one can get the theory and 
the key to it, it would help, I think. 

(The requested information follows :) 


EXPLANATION OF DESIGNATIONS USED FoR NAvy AIRCRAFT 


Navy aircraft are designated by a system of letters and numbers which indicate 
the basic mission of the model, the design number, the manufacturer, the modifi- 
eation number, and if appropriate, the special configuration. For the F8U-1P 
Crusader built by the Chance-Vought Aircraft Corp., the designation is deter- 
mined as follows: 
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All rotary-wing aircraft (helicopters) designations are preceded by the letter 
“H” and all lighter-than-air ships are preceded by the letter “Z.’’ Thus the 
HSS-2 designates the second model of the Sikorsky antisubmarine helicopter and 
ZPG-3W designates the third model of a Goodyear lighter-than-air ship which 


has been specially configured for airborne early-warning use. 
Class designations used in Navy aircraft are as follows: 
A denotes attack mission 
F denotes fighter mission 
O denotes observation mission 
P denotes patrol mission 
R denotes transport mission 
S$ denotes antisubmarine mission 
T denotes training mission 
U denotes utility mission 
W denotes air-early-warning mission 
The manufacturer’s code used in Navy aircraft is as follows: 


Identification 


letter Aircraft manufacturers 

B Beech Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kans. 

C Canadian Commercial Corp., Washington, D. C. 

D DeHavilland Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa Monica plant, Santa Monica, 

Calif. 

D Douglas Aircraft Co., Ine., El Segundo plant, El Segundo, 
Calif. 

EK Hiller Helicopters, Palo Alto, Calif. 

F Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., Bethpage, Long Is- 


land, N. Y. 
G Goodyear Aircraft Corp., Akron, Ohio. 
MeDonnell Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 


J North American Aviation, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 

K Kaman Aircraft Corp., Bloomfield, Conn. 

L Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., and Fort Worth, Tex. 

M Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, Md. 

P Vertol Aircraft Corp., Morton, Pa. (formerly Piasecki Heli- 


copter Corp.) 


Q Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. (Fairchild aircraft divi- 


sion, Hagerstown, Md. 


S Sikorsky Aircraft, division of United Aircraft Corp., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Z Temeco Aircraft Corp., Dallas, Tex. 

U Chance Vought Aircraft Corp., Dallas, Tex. 

¥ Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif. 


= Convair division (General Dynamics Corp.), San Diego, Calif. 
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Special configurations are identified by a letter code suffixed to the model 
designation in accordance with the following: 
Sufir Purposes 
Drone control version (controlling aircraft) 
Guided missiles carrier 
All weather operating version 
Photographic version 
Countermeasures version 
Submarine search and attack version 
Training version 
Utility version 
Airborne early warning version 
Administrative version 


Admiral Davis. The popular name has taken hold fairly well, sir. 
For instance, everybody knows the Cutlass. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. The popular name has taken over pretty well. 

Admiral Davis. We will include that explanation. 

Mr. Mauon. I am not trying to guess what you should do. As an 
outsider, I am discussing some of the problems we have in quickly 
grasping these designations. 

Mr. Scrivner. The point the chairman is making is well demon- 
strated by the Seamaster. Even though it had a couple of casualties, 
the Seamaster has become a fairly well recognized type of plane. 

Mr. Manon. We are all gaining familiarity with the missiles. You 
just sold Polaris to every body. Everybody talks about Polaris. They 
talk about the ICBM’s and IRBM’s, Thor, Jupiter, and other heav- 


enly bodies. Somehow we have not been able to do the same, it seems 
to me, in Navy aircraft. 


NGGHROVAZRS 


Missites, Drones, AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Now we will discuss the missile program. I wish you would give 
us the mission and the missile or weapons system to be replaced, the 
present status, including the tatus of the testing equipment, the basis 
for unit cost estimates, and so forth, Let us try to get an understand- 
ing of the missile program. Give us the total requirements, and so 
forth. 

Admiral Dixon. This, Mr. Chairman, is a model of the sparrow mis- 
sile currently in the fleet. 

Mr. Manon. My eye has been on the Sparrow for quite some time. 
Weare becoming familiar with it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MISSILE PRODUCERS 


Mr. Manon. Will you give to the committee, possibly off the 
record, but at least to the committee, a separate sheet for each mem- 
ber of the committee, a statement of the manufacturing companies like 
Raytheon, North American, and so forth, where the branch of the com- 
pany is which produces major items such as the Sparrow ? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. Shall I provide it for the record ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, for the record; and also, perhaps tomorrow give 
it to us so we can get a better working knowledge of it. We shall be 
dealing with these missiles a long time. 

Admiral Drxon. I can provide it as I go along in the future, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That would not do us any good. Put it on one sheet 
of paper. Wecan understand it better that way. 
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Admiral Dixon. Very well, sir. 
(The following information was submitted :) 


Missiles developed and previously procured by the Bureau of Aeronautics 


Air-to-surface missiles : 
Contractors and locations 
DGUpUuUsis. Leeks 4. Prime: The Martin Co., Middle River, Md., and 
Orlando, Fla. 
Principal subcontractors : 
Aerojet General Corp., Azusa, Calif. 
Component: Propulsion 
Naval Ordnance Laboratory, Corona, Calif. 
Component: Fuze 
Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 
Component: Fuze. 
OCorvis.... 2s aK Prime: Temco Aircraft Corp. Dallas, Tex. 
Principal subcontractors: 
Reaction Motors, Inc., Danville, N. J. 
Component: Propulsion 
Texas Instrument Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Component: Guidance 
W. L. Maxson Corp., New York, N, Y. 


Component : Guidance 
| Surface-to-surface missiles : 
eeenres Bobi cconas Prime: Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc., Dallas, Tex. 
' Principal subcontractors: 
Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc., Dallas, Tex. 
Component: Airframe, guidance 
; Allison division, General Motors Corp., In- 
: dianapolis, Ind. 
Component: Propulsion 
| Sandia Corp., Sandia Base, Albuquerque, N. 
Mex. 
| Component: Warhead, fuze 
presen: Wiis cabs Prime: Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc., Dallas, Tex. 


Principal subcontractors: 
Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc., Dallas, Tex. 
Component: Airframe 
General Electric Co., aircraft gas turbine di- 
vision, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Component: Propulsion 
A. C. Spark Plug, division of guided missiles, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Component : Guidance 
Sandia Corp., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
k 
' 


Component: Warhead, fuze 
Texas Instrument Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Component : Computer 
Air-to-air missiles: ‘ 
ORT TOW Foc ae Prime: Sperry Gyroscope Co., Great Neck, Long 
Island, N. Y., and Bristol, Tenn. 
Principal subcontractors : 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa Monica, 


i Calif. 

Component: Airframe 

Aerojet General Corp., Azusa, Calif. 
| Component: Propulsion 


Sperry Gyroscope Co., Great Neck, Long 
Island, N. Y. 
| Component: Guidance 
i Tranter Manufacturing Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Component: Warhead 
j Congoleum-Nairn Co., Kearney, N. J. 
Component : Warhead 
Bendix Aviation Corp., York, Pa. 
Component: Fuze 
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Missiles developed and previously procured by the Bureau of Aeronautics—Con. 


Air-to-air missiles—Continued Contractors and locations 
RTO BR ics ccceeninstiicuns Prime: Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa Monica, Calif. 
Principal subcontractors : 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa Monica, Calif. 
Component: Airframe 
Aerojet General Corp., Azusa, Calif. 
Component: Propulsion 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Burbank, Calif, 
Component: Guidance 
Naval Ordnance Laboratory, Corona, Calif, 
Component: Fuze, warhead 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Component: Fuze 
Elgin National Watch Co., Burbank, Calif. 
Component: Safety and arming 
BOOIROW LL. wo wmne Prime: Raytheon Manufacturing Co., Bedford, 
Mass. 
Principal subcontractors : 
Raytheon Manufacturing Co., Bedford, Mass. 
Components: Airframe, guidance, fuze 
Aerojet General Corp., Azusa, Calif. 
Component: Propulsion 
Naval Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak, Md. 
Component: Warhead 
Rheem Manufacturing Co., Downey, Calif. 
Component: Warhead 
Elgin National Watch Co., Burbank, Calif. 
Components: Safety and arming 


Admiral Dixon. Any further questions on this? 
COST OF EVALUATION MISSILES 


Mr. Wiccteswortnu. Is the unit cost different for evaluation missiles 
than for service missiles? 

Admiral Drxon. Any cost differential ? 

Mr. WiceteswortnH. Are the unit costs different ? 

Admiral Drxon. The unit cost is slightly higher for evaluation. 

Mr. WiacctEswortH. Why is that? 

Admiral Dtxon. There is test equipment in the evaluation missile 
which would not be in the service missile, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, that is a process of elimination; 
is it not? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF MISSILES 


Mr. Forp. What do your tests show, Admiral, as to the probability 
of kill with a missile of that sort? 

Admiral Dixon. If I remember correctly, Mr. Ford, our latest fig- 
ures on reliability are above ———- ———. Is that not correct, 
Captain Hauck? 

Captain Hauck. Yes, sir. The overall kill capability from take- 
off to actual intercept of the target is running about ———. When 
you take off with a missile checked out and effect the intercept and 
fire the missile, ———— a ———— kill probability is obtained. This 
is with the so-called evaluation missile. 
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In the case of an earlier missile which went in to the fleet, we found 
that after we had settled down to quantity production, and had qual- 
ity control applied thoroughly for approximately a 6-month period 
of time, the overall reliability went up. So we would expect the kill 
figure also to go up. 

Mr. Forp. How many of these are carried on each aircraft? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMPARISON OF NAVY MISSILES WITH THOSE OF OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Manon. I believe the President said in one of his messages on 
defense last October or November that we had in production about 38 
types of missiles in the Department of Defense. I am not sure of 
that figure. This committee in its report last year said that it felt 
there was probably considerable multiplicity in the field of missiles, 
and that there was very probably room for a reduction in the number 
of missiles. It would be interesting to know whether or not a very 
careful analysis is made of other missiles of other services by the 
Navy in connection with the Navy missile program. 

Admiral Dixon. Mr. Chairman, that is, of course, done. We evalu- 
ate very carefully the Air Force missiles which are available, and I 
am sure they dothe same with ours. In fact, the Air Force at the pres- 
ent moment is using the Navy’s Sidewinder in some of their aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a comparison of the Sparrow with the Air 
Force missile, the Falcon. 

Admiral Dixon. I would like to refer that to Admiral Clark, who is 
Director of Guided Missiles for the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Admiral CrarKk. Perhaps a little history would help, Mr. Chairman. 
Off the record, if you please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral CrarK. In the matter of duplication, the Navy at one time 
had six air-to-air missiles. We had the Sparrow I, II, and III, plus 
the Meteor, the Oriole, and the Sidewinder. For this very reason of 
duplication, after these other systems and approaches to the problem 
were thoroughly investigated, we are now down to two. 

On the problem of whether the Air Force and the Navy should use 
the same missile, this could be done with much expense. So long asthe 
development work goes on, as far as cost is concerned it would not 
make much difference whether we used the same one or not. The devel- 
opment work is largely over. 

The other thing about it is that in all of these fields there must be 
more than one because of the electronic countermeasure problems, the 
change in pace. 

I think the duplication in air-to-air missiles is just not there, Mr. 
Chairman. There are very few in the air-to-air category. I think if 
we had lots of money, we would have more air-to-air missiles. 


COMPARISON OF NAVY SPARROW ITI WITH AIR FORCE FALCON 


Mr. Manon. A board of experts could no doubt evaluate the Spar- 
row and the Falcon and determine which, in their opinion, was the 
most effective. That would not mean that the Air Force should change 
to the Sparrow or the Navy to the Falcon in view of developments 
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which have taken place. I am wondering which of these missiles is 
probably the most effective for the purpose for which it is designed. 

Admiral CiarKk. Such evaluations, of course, Mr. Chairman, are 
extremely complex. This very matter of reliability was brought into 
the kill probabilities. The icill probability of a weapon is its miss dis- 
tance and the lethality of its warhead. Such things as reliability, of 
course, affect the kill probability, the confidence that one missile will 
do the job, and the confidence that it will work correctly. So you get 
into that sort of thing. 

Then you get into costs of systems, which again is extremely diffi- 
cult to compare. It depends upon whether you say which is most 
effective per dollar, and that sort of thing. 

Such comparisons have been made, Mr. Chairman. The weapons 
systems evaluation groups have compared them, and scientific groups, 
our advisers, have made cost comparisons or effectiveness comparisons 
of various missile. We have never had a unanimity of opinion on 
these things. The Navy feels—and I suppose some of this may be 
service pride—that the Sparrow ITI is superior to the Falcon missile. 
We would resist very much having to go to the Falcon system. 

Of course, depending upon the model of airplane, again, and de- 
signing the airplane around it, I know that some Air Force officers 
think very highly of the Sparrow III and think it might be very 
well to have it as a parallel, companion weapon to their Falcon. 





NUMBER OF MISSILES 


Mr. Manon. I think it is certainly obvious that in developing mis- 
siles—we are just at the threshold of real development, I should 
think—there would be many approaches to these various problems 
with which we are confronted. It does seem to me that as we move 
more into the picture and get more reliability and more experience, 
we could probably reduce the number of missiles. 

You have made reference to the air-to-air missile being reduced 
in the Navy from 6 to2. How many missiles does the Navy now have 
in its inventory ? 

Admiral Ciark. There are 11 guided missiles in the 1959 budget. 
The Sparrow I is not in that budget. The Petrel is not in the budget. 
The Regulus I is there for just a million and a half dollars. These 
moneys are for field services to weapons we now have. We are not 
purchasing Regulus I. 

There are 11 in addition to that. We have a couple which are in 
the research and development program but not in procurement which 
are coming along. This would be a total of about 14. 

Mr. Manon. About 14 missiles. 

Admiral Crark. We have eliminated on the order of 12 missiles 
in the last 8 years. 

Mr. Manon. How many new missiles of different names and types 
will you probably undertake to get in the next few years? 

Admiral Crark. Very few. And as time goes on, it will be fewer 
and fewer, because we can no longer afford to go into brandnew mis- 
sile-development programs. Our programs from now on, Mr. Chair- 
man, will very largely be a matter of improving the present products, 
extending its range, extending its reliability, extending its resistance 
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to countermeasures. So research and development in any missile 
that we now have will go on indefinitely. 
(Off the record.) 


MISSILES IN BUREAU OF ORDNANCE APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Manon. In the Bureau of Ordnance appropriation we will 
get into other missiles. 

Admiral Ciark. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Admiral Dixon was about to tell you, sir, that in this 1 there are 
5. As I say, the Regulus I shows up in production money but we 
are not buying missiles. It is $1.5 million to pay for field services 
for missiles which are already in service. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, at this point following Admiral 
Clark’s testimony, could I make a short statement ? 

Mr. Mauon. Yes. 


COMMENDATION OF ADMIRAL CLARK 


Mr. Scrivner. This probably will be the last time Admiral Clark 
appears before this committee as a witness. He is going to leave his 
present assignment and go someplace where probably, if it follows the 
usual military procedure, he will have nothing whatsoever to do with 
missiles any more. When that assignment is over, he will probably 
never come back into any field where his knowle« lee and experience 
with missiles will ever be used. 

I might point out, too, that the committee has commented on Ad- 
miral Clark’s testimony previously. With all due modesty, Admiral 
Clark is a native Kansan. 

Mr. Manon. He does credit indeed to that great prairie State. We 
are always pleased to have him with us. Thank you, Admiral. 

Will you proceed now. 


MISSILES FOR CLOSE AIR SUPPORT 


Admiral Drxon. I will go to the next missile if that is all right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. The Navy has now and would have for the indefinite 
future a requirement for this type missile, would it ? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir; particularly the Marines for close air 
support. We have conducted recently an evaluation of this missile, 
Mr. Chairman, with very encouraging results. 

Mr. Miuter. Is that used for point targets primarily? Would it be 
used against ships at all? 

Admiral Dixon. It could be used against ships; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. On or off the record, what is that experience? 
What is the accuracy of it? 

Admiral Drxon. As I remember, Mr. Wigglesworth, we had an eval- 
uation utilizing two pilots picked from the fleet with no particular 
experience in the field, to see how rapidly they could be trained to 
utilize this missile. After a short training period they were allowed 
so many missiles for their graduation exercise. As I remember, the 
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circular error was very small for the two pilots. One pilot was about 
——— and the other pilot was about ———— feet away from the target 
on their missiles. I would like to correct those figures afterwards if 
they are not entirely correct, but I think they are in the ball park. 
Mr. Srees. Does this missile have the capability of adaptation to 
atomic warheads? 
(Discussion off the record.) 


INERTIAL GUIDANCE SYSTEM 


Mr. Manon. I think you might tell us again, as we have been told 
many times, how you contrast the inertial system with other systems. 
Just what do you mean by “inertial”? 

Admiral Ciark. An inertial system, Mr. Chairman, is a combina- 
tion of gyroscopes and accelerometers which sense drift and accelera- 
tions in the missile. In other words, through sensing accelerations 
and drift, they will measure the course that the missile has followed 
and navigate the missile and correct it to the predetermined course. 
This is all inertial. Inertia affects the gyros and accelerometers, and 
then they measure the accelerations and by double integration come 
out with distance—integrate it once for speed and integrate it again 
for distance. It is a dead-reckoning system which measures travel. 
Its accuracy depends entirely upon the precision of the gyro. 

You have heard the term “drift rate.” I=f the drift rate of the gyro 
is extremely small, then your inertial system has greater accuracy over 
the distance. 

AIR BREATHING MISSILES 


Mr. Manon. What is the application of the word “air-breathing” 
to the business of the inertial system? It has no relationship? 

Admiral Crarx. It has no relation, sir. Air breathing is simply ¢ 
missile which is powered by ramjet or turbojet, something which de- 
pends upon the oxygen in the atmosphere to make it burn. 


INERTIAL GUIDANCE SYSTEM 


Mr. Manon. What relationship does the inertial have to ballistic 
missiles, ICBM’s and IRBM’s? They are all inertial? 

Admiral Ciark. They are all inertial. 

Mr. Manon. They would have to be. 

Admiral Crark. They would have to be; yes, sir. The thing about 
inertial systems is that when you start them off they are entirely on 
their own. They receive no more commands. You do not have to 
go on the air with electromagnetic emanations. You cannot counter- 
measure them. There is no way to countermeasure them. That is 
the difference between the ballistic and guided members of the missile 
family. A guided missile is guided all the way to the target. A 
ballistic missile is guided only part of the way. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Mr. Manon. When we resume after lunch, we will take the next 
missile. 
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Turspay, Fresruary 18, 1958. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Surprarp. The committee will — come to order. 
I believe at the time we recessed you had completed your comments 


pertaining to Bull Pup. We will now take up your next missile. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


USE OF DRONES 


Mr. Sueprarp. I wish that you would give us a brief statement on 
the drones to be procured, including their capabilities and present 
status. 

Admiral Drxon. I have slides. Would you care for slides on this? 

Mr. Suerrarp. They might be helpful, but do not take too much 
time on them. 

Admiral Drxon. This is the first target drone and is the subject 
of joint Air Force-Navy procurement. These are ———— in the 1959 
request. ‘This drone has been developed to meet the requirements 
for a recoverable high-performance target for fleet training and 
research and development operations with guided missiles. It is 
recoverable by parachute. We use it in the air-launch version. It 
also can be launched from the ground. 








Mr. SHEPPARD. And you figure on them coming into being when? 

Admiral Drxon. This partic ular version is oper rational at the pres- 
ent time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. How many do you have now? 

Admiral Drxon. This will give us a total of 
ber programed to be procured in 1959. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. How many do you need? 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. How do these drones relate to those in the Air 
Force ? 

Admiral Drxon. They are used similarly. We would use them in 
some of our ship gunnery training where the Air Force would use 
them almost entirely air to air. 

Mr. Wicciteswortn. How many did you destroy in the last year? 

Admiral Drxon. In the second quarter of the fiscal year 1958, 
——— were lost. 

Mr. WiccrieswortH. Do you really need all you are asking for? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes. Of course, we do not have that number in 
our inventory at the present time. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. You will have? 


Admiral Drxon. No, sir. This is the total buy of these target 
drones. 


with the num- 


Mr. Wiacteswortu. You are using up about ——— a year and you 
are asking for ————. I do not know what the picture is. 


Admiral Drxon. May I supply the inventory for the record? 
Mr. Wicereswortnu. Supply the inventory for the record and just 
enlarge your answer so as to give usa better picture. 


Admiral Dixon. We have ——— at the present time in the in- 
ventory. 


ee 
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(The information requested is classified and has been provided for 
use of the committee. ) 


PROPELLER TARGET DRONE 


Mr. Suepparp. You may proceed. 
Admiral Drxon. This is the next target drone. It is a propeller tar- 
get of lesser performance. It weighs about 6,000 pounds. It has an en- 





durance of ———— and is recoverable by parachute. The first contract 
for this drone was in — It is a continuing program. The 1959 
request is for ———— missiles at a unit cost of ————-. This will pro- 


vide a recoverable target for fleet training exercises. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. Put in similar figures here for inventory, 
utilization, and so on, please. 

Admiral Dixon. Yes. 

(The information requested is classified and has been submitted for 
use of the committee. ) 

Mr. Suerrarp. Why do you use a drone of that speed ? 

Admiral Dixon. We still have guns in the fleet. There are still low- 
performance airplanes available that could attack us, so we have to 
keep our gun crews in practice. We can use the slower targets for 
this purpose, 

TARGET DRONE FOR MISSILE TRAINING 


This is a new development target drone. It is an expendable target. 
This drone is launched from an aircraft and is used in air-to-air missile 
training. ~——— are in the 1959 request at a unit cost of ———. 
There were ——— in 1958 and prior years. 

Mr. Sueprparp. What is the present status of this, productionwise ? 

Admiral Drxon. Free flight was in ————. This drone at the pres- 
ent time is under test at Point Mugu. There were two different 
drones in competition. We have eliminated one and chosen this model 
within the last 3 or 4 months. 

Mr. Suerrarp. When do you contemplate that you will make the 
final decision between the two? 

Admiral Dixon. We already have. We did it on the basis of quality 
and cost. This target is designed as a low-cost one-flight target for 
use with guided missiles. It will provide a means for training fleet 
squadrons in many geographical areas without expensive and exten- 
sive ground facilities. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What do you have to say about your next target 
drone ? 

Admiral Dixon. That is a modification of another drone. 

Captain Hauck. This is a high performance target of the same gen- 
eral pattern as the —, It is a joint Navy-Air Force develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is your unit cost? 

Admiral Drxon. —- 


MISSILE INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Sueprarp. What are the missile industrial facilities to be pro- 
vided, where, and why are they needed ? 
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Admiral Drxon. We have $2,240,000 in this program, Mr. Shep- 
pard ; $2,100,000 of these funds will be used to buy special precision 
machine tools and electronic and environmental test facilities for a 
new missile. That is not yet in the program other than in a develop- 
mental stage. The contractor as yet has not been determined. We 
hope to have competition on this and choose the best missile. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Under those circumstances and with your research 
and development in this particular operation, when do you contemplate 
that you will actually need your industrial facilities, or do you need 
them for the primary status you are discussing ? 

Admiral Drxon. We need them now, Mr. Chairman. We plan to 
go ahead with the program this year. 

The second or $340,000 fac ilities item is in connection with the-——— 
missile, and is primary tooling for production quantities, since we 
have only had an evaluation missile up to the present time. 

, si Snerparp. Has this been approved by the Department of De- 
ense 


Admiral Drxon. It has, Mr. Chairman. It is in our research and 
development program. 


TRAINING EQuirpMENT 


Mr. Suerparp. I wish that you would relate the training equip- 
ment procurement program to, first, the aircraft now in service and, 
second, those in the fiscal year 1959 program. 

Admiral Drxon. There are four subheads here, operational flight 
trainers, $8,170,000; naval air mobile maintenance trainers, $7,700, 000; 
major training devices, almost $2 million; training aids, $1,400,000. 

(Discussion off the record.) © 

Admiral Drxon. We have two maintenance trainers and two opera- 
tional trainers for our new antisubmarine helicopter. We have two 
maintenance trainers for the new AEW airplane. We have two 
maintenance trainers for the antisubmarine warefare fixed-wing air- 
craft. 


TRAINERS FOR JET PLANES IN THE AIR TRAINING COMMAND 


Mr. Sueprarp. I have noticed a woeful deficiency of trainers for 
jet planes in the Air Training Command. What is the present situa- 
tion in this respect and what are they doing to correct it? 

Admiral Davis. You are referring to training planes or operational 
trainers? 

Mr. Suepparp. Trainers for jet planes in the Air Training Com- 
mand. There is an apparent deficiency in that category. I am won- 
dering what has been done to correct the deficiency, or perhaps there 
is not one. 

Admiral Drxon. That would be a lesser requirement as far as oper- 
ational flight trainers go, in view of the fact that our first items of 
importance are to get an operational flight trainer for our new very 
involved aircraft as early as possible. We also need a maintenance 
trainer so that we can ease them into the fleet with fewer headaches. 
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Arrcrarr MopernizATIon 


MAJOR IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Suepparp. I wish that you would describe the major improve- 
ments sought in your aircraft modernization program, including the 
total program in each field, and the portion of the program to be met 
in the fiscal year 1959. 

Admiral Drxon. The major program consideration, Mr. Sheppard, 
with the $82,900,000 requested in 1959, is to increase antisubmarine 
and related patrol aircraft capabilities. 

Another item is the procurement of aircraft change kits to correct 
eT deficiencies in both inproduction and inservice air- 
craft. 


Grounp ELEectrronic AND Detection EqureMEeNT 


TACAN SYSTEMS 


Mr. Suerparp. What is the requirement and status of the TACAN 
systems ? 

Admiral Drxon. We have the program almost complete, but there 
are in this budget estimates for mobile TACAN’s and for further in- 
stallations of TACAN equipment at shore bases. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is the amount presented in this budget for that 
requirement ? 

Admiral Drxon. The request is for $2,772,000 to fund procurement 
of mobile TACAN units in accordance with the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations’ plan and also to modernize previously procured radar 
TACAN’s. That is the important base part of the TACAN, with a 
new configuration. 


PROCUREMENT OF TACAN COMPONENTS 


Mr. Suerparp. Last year, as I recall your statement, there was some 
difficulty in that field of getting your material delivered on time. 
What has happened in that field since then? Is your procurement 
system moving along with a reasonable degree of rapidity, or are 
you having a lag in production ? 

Admiral Drxon. We have had no trouble with the airborne com- 
ponents of TACAN. The Bureau of Ships has had some trouble fur- 
nishing the carrier components due to a strike at Federal Telephone 
& Telegraph, but I understand they have two procurement sources, 
and I think that difficulty has been overcome. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Will you amplify your answer on that? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was supplied :) 

The TACAN (tactical air naviation) system provides a short-range naviga- 
tion system for tactical and nontactical aircraft use. Our requirements for 
this system total 139 installations. Of these, 79 are fixed installations and the 
remaining 60 are mobile. 

Equipment procurement for fixed installations and a portion of the mobile re- 
quirements have been funded in 1958 and prior year programs. The fiscal year 
1959 budget estimate covers procurement of additional mobile equipments. 

It had orginally been planned that installation of fixed facilities would be 
completed early in 1958. However, some delay in meeting the scheduled comple- 
tion date has been experienced. This was caused, primarily, by a strike at the 
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Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co. which cut off deliveries of essential com- 
ponents. As a result of the strike, as well as certain production problems, the 
completion date has slipped approximately 9 months. The problems creating 
delays in the program have been resolved. Forty-three fixed installations are in 
operation now and installation of the balance is scheduled to be completed this | 
year. | 


GROUND APPROACH RADAR SYSTEMS 


| 
Mr. Sueprarp. What is the present capability of ground approach 
radars to handle modern jet aircraft? That is considered a very im- f 
portant mission. How are you coming along in that field? | | 
Admiral Drxon. Our new radar air traffic contro] centers that we | 
are placing at our major air stations will greatly improve our capa- 4 
bility in that regard. 
Mr. Suepparp. Do you have any specific difficulties in that field? 
Admiral Drxon. Just the procurement and installation process. 
That is the only trouble that I know of, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Suerrarp. How far does the 1959 fiscal year budget go toward | 
alleviating this deficiency ? 
Admiral Dixon. The equipments we are installing will bring all 
these stations up to a performance comparable to the new radars and . 
can be made at a fraction of the cost of procuring new aircraft. The ! 
total amount in the budget before you is $4.2 million for this item. 
Admiral Davis. As I remember, last year this question came u 


because of the fact that we had a couple of accidents and it was indi- 
cated that the range was too narrow. 
Mr. Suerparp. That is right. 


Admiral Davis. We have been right on the back of that since we 
were before you, and we think this will fix it. 
. . . 4 

Mr. Suerrarp. You think that you have it whipped ? i 
Admiral Davis. Yes, sir. ; 
ul 

SONOBUOYS 4 

CY vy © t 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is the status of your supply of sonobuoys as a 


compared with your requirements, and what will be the effect of the a 
1959 program on them ? 

Admiral Drxon. Our planned 1959 buy, Mr. Chairman, consists \ 
of ———— sonobuoys at $——— each. We are also planning to buy t 
— of a modified sonobuoy. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Any questions? 


Meer tices ome 


Missttes, Drones, AND ReLatep EQuireMENT 


POSSIBLE ACCELERATION OF NAVY MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. For all missiles now under development I would like 
to have you provide for the record a statement showing the maximum 
speedup possible, starting now and completing the development of : 
each missile to the point where it can be utilized in naval operations, 


and the cost of that speed-up. 
Admiral Dixon. We will comply, sir. 
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(The information requested follows:) 


STATEMENT SUMMARIZING POSSIBLE NAvy MISSILE ACCELERATION AND THE 
ADDITIONAL FUNDS REQUIRED THEREFOR 


The question of speedup of Navy missile programs requires some discussion of 
certain factors involved in the acceleration of any program. This statement 
will treat only acceleration in the technical capability of missiles weapon sys- 
tems and will not cover speedup of procurement of operational missiles to in- 
crease shipfills. 

In the first place, the “state of the art” in the developments of the various 
technical fields upon which missiles depend must be considered. These are all 
growing at a rate dependent upon the results of engineering experience and 
scientific development, and this growth rate has been shown time and again to be 
susceptible only of limited acceleration. Missile growth predicated upon factors 
not proven in the laboratory is a gamble and thus generally missile growth must 
remain abreast of “state of the art’ in technical developments, Engineering 
development takes a certain amount of time for the orderly provision and check- 
out of pilot production lines and test equipment. Training facilities and ancillary 
missile system development must go along apace with this. Crash programs 
result where the above orderly provisions are bypassed. It is axiomatic that the 
resulting programs are extremely expensive and experience has shown the re- 
sulting product is often of inferior quality. 

The Navy strives to secure and maintain a well-balanced striking and defen- 
sive capability. This must be achieved within the limitation of a reasonable 
budgetary ceiling. Missile development is but a part of the overall picture 
and must fit within this budget framework. Under these conditions, accelera- 
tion of one program generally can work only to the detriment of another 
program. 

The situation is further complicated by the varying amount of support given to 
research and development through the POAN and ARPN procurement ap- 
propriations. Here again ceilings come into play and a gain in one area 
results in a loss in another. 

Finally, there is the dilemma of obsolescence. This involves problems of 
continuing readiness, costs, incorporation of technical improvements, shelf life, 
and backfitting. There appears to be no unique solution to this problem. Con- 
tinued compromises and reappraisals appear to be the most sensible approach 
within the economy. 

As an objective, the Navy would like to achieve all the development it can con- 
sistent with technological progress without crash programs. It is also hoped 
that as missiles become more effective and versatile, the numbers of programs can 
be reduced. 

The above objectives are not being met in all programs. Polaris is the single 
exception in which maximum acceleration is desirable. There are other pro- 
grams where less than optimum progress is being made. In the following areas it 
is believed that a speedup in availability dates could be achieved with the in- 
dicated additional estimated costs without “crashing.” 
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Surface-to-air missiles: 


Additional required 

1. Accelerate by 1 year the availability of advanced Terrier 
AGO iii Sec ten oa i texte ee ae eS $17, 000, 000 

2. Accelerate by 2 years the availabality of advanced Tartar 
SUNN mee ee ae ek Sle aa a een cet ee 23, 000, 000 

3. Accelerate by 2 years the av ailability of an advanced 

surface-to-air weapons system of greatly increased per- 

formance, with a high degree of countermeasures resist- 
i a nh Se ae 23, 000, 000 


Surface-to-surface missiles: 


4. Fund more adequately the previously unannounced Subroe 

program now under development, Currently programed 

funds are marginal to meet the planned weapon avail- 

ability date______- ahs TERPS INE ES Ae 11, 000, 000 
5. Accelerate by from 6 months to 1 year the availability of 

advanced Regulus-type missiles___._..__.._.__..-_.--_-_-_ 39, 000, 000 


Air-to-surface missiles; 


6. Accelerate and enhance fleet “ee for a Bull ae 
close air support missile___- 


ieee tlm ci cian ure 8, 000, 000 
7. Accelerate by a minimum of 1 year the avail ibility of an 
urgently needed Corvus-type missile__-_._._______________ 86, 000, 000 
8. Accelerate research, development, and hardware for test 
of a more advanced air-to-surface type missile-___._.___-_ 25, 000, 000 
Air-to-air missiles : 


9. Accelerate by 1 year an advanced supersonic Sparrow mis- 
sile weapons system, with all-weather capability____-- 54, 000, 000 

10. Accelerate the early development of an advanced long-range 
nimto-din-apiesile typeset ea es. 


9, 000, 000 
Ship and submarine acceleration : 
11. Accelerate the construction of the Regulus guided-mis- 
ae teeta. 2 ee ee 15, 000, 000 
12. Accelerate the installation of surface-to-surface missiles in 
S guidet-atiesiioe eriisores: cos ae ek 15, 000, 000 
Total, acceleration, ships and missiles____._._-_.__-_-_- 270, 000, 000 


Range support and instrumentation costs : 
A. Associated with accelerated testing of Navy missiles de- 
scribed above is the additional requirement for range 


support at the Naval Air Missile Test Center, Point 
UE hg NE iccceecrceractet esac ge canta ccacseaceh eeisiess aap eaneetetakgsaramte 13, 000, 000 
R fh 


>. In addition, the Navy has been designated manager of the 
Pacific missile range now programed as a major expan- 
sion of the present Naval Air Missile Test Center, Point 
Mugu, Calif., for joint use by Army, Navy, and Air Force 
in missile operations. Presently unbudgeted require- 
ments to appropriately equip and operate this major tri- 
service range area— 

For construction and instrumentation____.._._____---_ 1 








24, 000, 000 

BOP OPGPRUOEL.... oa deni nike ci eee nthineind 21, 000, 000 
Total, range support and instrumentation costs____- 158, 000, 000 
Crane tote isiiesdoccsct bade Annet 428, 000, 000 


It is emphasized that the foregoing amounts are limited to those required for 
advancing dates of availability for fleet capability. There are not included addi- 
tional funds for the increased quantities of service-use missiles that would have 
to be ordered in 1959 to enable operational units to have at their effective disposal 
any greater missile capability than now provided under the Navy’s present budget 
submission. Navy contractors are fully capable of producing substantial addi- 
tional quantities of such service-use missiles. 

The authority and the money associated with the desirable speedups have not 
been requested by the Navy because of overall Navy budget considerations and 
the detrimental effects such a budgetary request would most likely have upon 


other high-priority programs, both within the guided-missile field and other fields, 
such as antisubmarine warfare. 
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NEED FOR ACCELERATION IN MISSILE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Srxes. Does the Navy recognize the need for greater speed in 
the development of any or all of the missiles now under development ? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir, we do, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that true of all the missiles now under development, 
or only a part of them ? 

Admiral Drxon. I think it applies to all the missiles. We have to, 
evaluate the relative position of the missile in its phase of develop- 
ment or production and pick the ones where acceleration would really 
speed the thing into the operating forces. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you differentiate for the record between those mis- 
siles which can be speeded up profitably and those which cannot be so 
speeded up to advantage ? 

Admiral Drxon. In the Bureau of Aeronautics, Mr. Sikes, I would 


like to emphasize my responsibility. My responsibility is to acceler-. 
ate the weapons systems for which I am responsible, but I am only a, 


part of the defense team. I make my recommendations to my supe- 
riors. They evaluate the whole picture and decide whether additional 
funds are warranted or not, with regard to the whole picture. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Chairman, I want this answer to be complete from 
the standpoint of the Navy. I want to be sure all of the Navy speaks 
when I ask what is possible in the way of missile speedup, what it 
would cost, and whether the Navy recognizes the need for a speedup 
in any or all of these missiles. 

Will you see that your answer reflects that ? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

In this regard, as Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics I have for- 
warded to the Chief of Naval Operations a recommendation, you 
might say, that so many dollars be allocated so that a particular 
missile could be speeded up possibly 6 months. The timing is not too 
definite at the moment, but we feel that it could be speeded up 6 
months. We have not been turned down. It has not been granted as 
yet. AsIsay, it isa Chief of Naval Operations responsibility to evalu- 
ate all programs and then decide on relative priorities, whereas my 
responsibility obviously is within the Bureau of Aeronautics only. 

Mr. Stxrs. Assuming that your answer which you shall supply and 
which I, of course, have not seen, indicates that there are possibilities 
of a speedup in some or all of the missiles programed, and assuming 
that the Navy recognizes a need for more rapid progress in missile 
development, I sh: all ask w hy it has not been possible for this greater 
speed to have been achieved? 

Can you answer that now, or do you prefer to prepare your answer 
for the record ? 

Admiral Drxon. I would like to put one thing on the record at this 
point, Mr. Sikes. I feel that our missile programs are in good shape. 
I feel that we have made more than reasonable progress on all of them. 

(The statement requested follows :) 


The Navy strives to secure and maintain a well-balanced striking and defensive 
capability. This must be achieved within the limitation of an assigned budgetary 
ceiling. Missile development is but a part of the overall picture and must fit 
within this budget framework. Under these conditions, acceleration of one 
program generally can work only to the detriment of another program. 
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In missiles as in other areas, the Navy must maintain a balance between its 
research and development and its procurement appropriations—that is, between 
development and readiness. Here again, ceilings come into play and increased 
emphasis in one area unfortunately leads to a loss or imbalance in others unless 
overall ceilings are increased. 


NAVAL REQUESTS FOR ACCELERATION IN MISSILE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Sixes. Has the Navy requested authority and money for a 
speedup where the Navy believes a speedup is possible? ; 

Admiral Drxon. I can only answer for the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
sir. Could I refer that to Admiral Davis or Admiral Beardsley ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Admiral Davis. I would say, sir, that in the area of the budget 
submission figures, the review of the CNO’s Budget Advisory Board 
determined in the final analysis what areas would receive the most 
emphasis, and that all of this is constantly under review. Inasmuch 
as the unit without the fire-control system or without the airplane or 
without any of the other electronic components which go along would 
be of no use, a rather extensive review is required really to determine 
whether you can advance the operational date. You can speed up a 
missile or a component of a missile, but it is not easy to determine 
quickly whether or not you could speed up the whole missile or the 
whole program. Those things also are very hard to evaluate as to 
direct dollars. 

Mr. Sr«zs. I would like your answer expanded to show in what 
specific instances the Navy has requested authority for a speedup and 
the amount of money required for that speedup. 

Admiral Davis. Yes, sir, I shall be glad to give you a summary of 
that program. 

(The information may be found on p. 310.) 

Mr. Srees. I would like a statement to be submitted for the record 
to show where the Navy considers that a speedup is possible but has 
not requested authority and money for the speedup. I would like to 
have a statement showing why the Navy has not requested authority 
and money to speed up the missile program. 

Admiral Davis. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The Navy did request the funds required for the maximum feasible accelera- 
tion of Polaris. The authority and the money associated with desirable speed- 
ups in other missile areas have not been requested by the Navy because of over- 
all Navy budget considerations and the detrimental effects such a budgetary re- 
quest would most likely have had upon other high priority programs—both 
within the guided-missile field and other fields, such as antisubmarine warfare. 


Mr. Sr«es. That is all. 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Suepprarp. Mr. Wigglesworth, on the items we have had under 
discussion. 

Mr. Wieerrsworrn. I understand this examination is to cover 
budget activities 1 to 5, inclusive; is that correct ? 


ss 
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Mr. Srepparp. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiacteswortn. What are the aircraft industrial facilities, the 
$15 million, under what budget activity, 1D? 

Admiral Drxon. Mr. Wigglesworth, $10, 1 million of the $15 million 
requested represents an annual amount required for the replacement 
and periodic modernization of Government-owned machine tools used 
for the production of Navy aircraft components. 

Mr. Wiacrreswortn. What is the balance? 

Admiral Drxon. Another item of the facilities estimate is associ- 
ated with our high energy fuel program, known as project Zip. That 
is in the amount of $500,000. Some of the funds stem from our search 
for superior metals to use in our high-performance aircraft. These 
high-strength materials are 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. Is there anything secret about this? 

Admiral Drxon. No,sir. I can give you details. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. Furnish a breakdown of that $15 million item 
for the record when you revise your remarks, please. 

Admiral Drxon. All right, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 





The 1959 aircraft industrial facilities requirement In thousands 


Replacement of machine tools and related production equipment________ $10, 135 
The requirement figure of $10,135,000 was arrived at by taking 
approximately 2 percent of the total value of machine tools and 
related equipment in use. The determination of tools to be replaced 
or restored results from an analysis of individual tools. Guidelines 
from the Department of Defense provide for the replacement of tools 
which are obsolete, wornout, or not suited technically to new 
methods or new materials. 
ee Oe MCR ECE WO ai tsi esiecanenemennnees 500 
These funds are required to procure specialized chemical-type 
facilities to support continuation of important development work. 
It is estimated that $500,000 of fiscal year 1959 funds will be required 
to carry on the facilities support necessary to accomplish the de- 
velopment of the chemical processes for the manufacture of the 
product, and the engineering work on these chemical processes to 
enable the design and operation of a full-scale manufacturing plant. 
Variable composition resistors—facilities to support production________ 50 
Facilities are available for limited production. Funds are re- 
quired for modification and replacement of existing equipment, and 
for new equipment to balance the production line and make improve- 
ments in this pilot-line facility. 
Facilities for production quality testing of armament items-production__ 400 
Facilities are required for production quality testing of bomb 
racks, missile launchers, and package launchers. Approximately 12 
producers are involved in supplying the Navy with the above items 
in support of all Navy combat aircraft. As the test equipment is 
highly complicated, 2 testing laboratories, 1 a private contractor and 
the other a university laboratory are being considered to conduct 
the testing of these items in lieu of duplicating the same equipment 
in all the production sources. To support production testing under 
more stringent environmental specifications of these more advanced 
and complicated racks and launchers, funds in the amount requested 
are required to augment existing equipment. 
Aircraft manufacturing and testing facilities___._______ 3, 915 
The developme nt, manufacture, and testing of existing ‘and new 
model aircraft in the projected fiscal year 1959 aircraft procure- 
ment program will require the provision of limited industrial air- 
craft facilities. These funds are required to meet fabrication and 
test equipment requirements arising from increases in performance 
and the application of more advanced equipment in aircraft weapons 
systems. 
I ca eg a a el 15, 000 
Total, fiscal year 1959 requirements for aircraft industrial 
PU So inc nies acsniccccenoaensaell 15, 000 
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Missites, Drones, AND RevaTep EQuipMENT 


MISSILE INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


Mr. WiccLeswortu. Under budget activity No. 2, we have gone into 
the guided missile procurement picture. There is a request for $2,440,- 
000 for missile industrial facilities, an increase of about $1 million. 
What is that for? 

Admiral Drxon. $2.1 million will buy special precision machine 
tools and electronic environmental test equipment for the air-to-air 
missile which is now in our research and development program. The 
contractor has not been selected as yet. The remaining $340,000 of 
the estimate is to provide facilities in support of evaluation missiles. 
It is the tooling for that program. 

Mr, Wicc.eswortu. Those are the best estimates you can make? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicc.eswortu. There is no contract in the picture as yet? 

Admiral Dixon. That is correct. We took these figures from a 
previous submission to us by a contractor for a similar program. 


TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. WiceteswortH. Tell us something about the training equip- 
ment. You are asking for $1,800,000 more than you did last year. 
What is it? 

Admiral Drxon. The training equipment program requirements are 
closely related to the procurement of new aircraft under project 1A. 
The increase in this appropriation request under “Training equipment” 
stems from the necessary parallel procurement of trainers for the new 
high-performance aircraft models with which they are associated, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Give us some kind of breakdown of that item, 
if you will please. 

Admiral Drxon. It isin the record, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Where? 

Admiral Drxon. I provided it about 30 minutes ago, sir, by type 
and models. 

Mr. Wicecrreswortn. All right. If it is there, I do not want to 
duplicate it. But what we have before us in the written material is 
so general that it does not make much sense to the inexpert. 

We have covered aircraft modernization I guess. 


GrouNnp ExecrroNics AND Detection EQurrpMENT 


What about the budget activity No. 5, ground electronics and de- 
tection equipment, a request of $37,780,000 compared with $24 million 
in the current year. What is this and why so substantial an increase ? 

Admiral Drxon. The increase in the ground electronics estimate 
for 1959 stems from the necessity of vigorous implementation of a 
communications equipment modernization program and increased 
requirement for missile test ground instrumentation and navigational 
aids. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. Have you any kind of breakdown of that in 
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Admiral Drxon. We can provide it, sir. 

Mr. WiccireswortH. Please furnish something so we can get a 
somewhat detailed picture of what you are requesting, and why. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The total estimate of $37,780,000 for activity No. 5 (ground electronics and 
detection equipment) of the ‘Aircraft and related procurement, Navy” appro- 
priation, fiscal year 1959, is distributed among its component areas as follows: 


PROJECT 5A: GROUND ELECTRONICS, $28,780,000 


Modernization of communications equipment, $4,527,000 


Requirements in this area are dictated by the necessity for improving the 
naval aviation communications system to a capability level consistent with the 
requirements for effective control and flight safety of modern, high performance 
aircraft. 

Modernization of navigational aids, $8,619,000 

Emphasis in this area is placed upon increasing flight safety for high per- 
formance jet aircraft by modernizing and replacing ground controlled approach 
equipment which was designed for reciprocating engine aircraft. It is planned 
also to procure. mobile equipment for the tactical air navigation system as well 
as identification friend or foe equipment (IFF) for installation with air sur- 
veillance and ground controlled approach radars. 

Ground instrumentation, $10,000,000 

The greatest portion of these funds are required for the initial procurement 
of equipment for the test range extension at the Naval Air Missile Test Center, 
Point Mugu, Calif. The balance is for procurement of radar bomb scoring 
devices and test range instrumentation required at the Naval Air Test Center, 
Patuxent River, Md. 

Related requirements, $5,634,000 

This budget area funds installation costs for equipment delivered during the 
budget year, overhaul and restoration of ground controlled approach equipment, 
procurement of test equipment, and Navy participation in a Navy-Air Force— 
CAA program for the establishment of common-approach facilities. 


PROJECT 5B: SUBMARINE DETECTION EQUIPMENT, $9,000,000 


Procurement of sonobuoys for fleet use and operational training are funded 
under this project. The 1959 budget request includes minimum quantities for 
these purposes. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. There is nothing in here at all for the Polaris 
picture, is there? 

Admiral Drxon. No, sir. We are not responsible for that. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. That comes under the Bureau of Ships? 

Admiral Drxon. The Bureau of Ordnance, sir. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. That is outside your scope. 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieeieswortn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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AIRCRAFT AND FACILITIES 
| 
Program and financing 
| 
| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Program by activities: | 
Direct obligations: 
1. Flight operations, Regular Navy-_---.-..---.---.---- | $194, 363, 209 | $196, 774,000 | $196, 190, 000 
2. Flight operations, Naval Reserve __-......- scccnanaiale | 19, 965, 636 19, 776, 000 21, 227, 000 
hy a I UNION hl De oe i ternal deutiinatiany 221, 540,978 | 236, 611, 000 245, 883, 000 i 
f 4. Station operations, Regular Navy_.-.--.-.---.--.---- 199, 099, 924 208, 350. 000 204, 774, 000 
' 5. Station operations, Naval Reserve _.......-...--.-- | 15, 505, 022 15, 800, 000 15, 226, 000 
6, Alteration and replacenient of facilities. ..........-- | 655,529,305 | 57,912, 000 50, 694, 000 
‘ 7. Supporting equipment, materiel and services_......;| 90,015,102 | 96, 138, 000 | 97, 954, 000 
8. Departmental administration. ........._..- Sassanid 8, 354, 321 | 8, 639, 000 | 8, 600, 000 
Total direct obligations. _...........-...-------- 804. 373,497 | 840,000,000 | 840, 548, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | i 
1. Flight operations, Regular Navy...................---- | 13,493, 565 16, 450, 000 16, 275, 000 i 
2. Flight operations, Naval ReServe-_.........-.----.---- 956, 588 1, 425, 000 | 1, 425, 000 
a rT os ate ec ce ialiilianeeiall 9, 486, 000 12, 076, 000 | 11, 800, 000 
4. Station operations, Regular Navy_.--....---...-----.-- 8, 187, 000 11, 339, 000 8, 138, 000 
6. Station operations, Naval Reserve __..........-...--.-- 1, 023, 000 465, 000 465, 000 
6. Alteration and replacement of facilities................- 200, 000 2, 050, 000 5, 168, 000 
7. Supporting equipT ent, materiel and services_........-.. 1, 519, 000 i, 834, 000 1, 400, 000 
8. Departmental administration. _................--..---- 2, 000 2, 000 | 2, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations....................... 34, 867,153 | 45, 641, 000 44, 673, 000 } 
Ota) GUNNNNINNE 5 sah hn eh ndeleoenten 839, 240, 650 | 885,641,000 | 885, 221, 000 1 
Financing: , 
Unobligated balance bronght forward (69 Stat. 438)_......}.........- os dott Gebel | —1, 217, 147 i 
Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements to be | } 
earned from military assistance fund reservations) trans- al 
ferred from other Navy accounts bed —250, 000 | —10, 217,147 |......._-- 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: | i 
Deliveries of materiel common to United States re- | 7 
quirements ordered by military assistance in current | / 
year. . e a andl . 
All other | —34, 617, 153 | —35, 641. 000 — 43, 673, 000 } 
Anticipated reimbursements for future year deliveries of | | | 
materiel common to United States requirements ordered | 
by military assistance in current vear en ee a eee ; 
Unobligated balance carried forward (69 Stat. 438)... . fous | 1, 217, 147 | 217, 147 P| 
Unobligated balance nc longer available -. -- ell | 6, 398, 503 13, 590, 000 | } 
Appropriation (new obligational authority)_............| 810, 772, 000 . 500,000 | 849, 548, 000 : 
a] 
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Object classification 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate| 1959 estimate 





DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 








Total number of permanent positions_.........:.......-.-..-- 74, 799 71, 502 68, 283 
Average number of al] employees--_--..-.....-..----.-------- 72, 317 69, 783 66, 830 
Number of employees at end of year__--._ Wiseliidentees 72, 595 67, 403 66, 744 
Average GS grade and salary............-..--.--..-----.---- 5.6 $4,547 | 5.6 —% 612| 5.6 $4,612 
Average salary of ungraded positions.__..............-.-.--... 4, 610 4, 761 4,7 





it 
| 


u 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions __- 


ates $323, 936,913 | $328, 114,425 | $314, 528, 000 





























Positions other than perms iE oS ree ta 5, 000 Love ti..-. 7 
Se OUR NNNNENU., «ca ccnonendh sn enna askmndnaniate 6, 987, 588 5, 518, 000 5, 259, 000 
Total personal service obligations................---.--- _™. 929, a _383, 634, 000 319, 787, 000 

Direct obligations: 
Gl Personal services. ............................-......-.| 998,143,320 | 382, 662,000 318, 346, 000 
CN bck i ne icn da nasstamndcnccamad 15, 017, 767 13, 442, 000 12, 398, 000 
03 Transportation RNR A ae 12, 487, 015 12, 511, 000 19, 788, 000 
04 Communications services. .................-.---...... 2, 657, 535 2, 639, 000 2, 400, 000 
05 Rents and utility services__.........._- aciansiediilieesadeenaey 11, 508, 013 11, 400, 000 11, 100, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction............................ 2, 488, 259 2, 620, 000 2, 578, 000 
07 Other contractual services _ --_- ee eS 63, 387, 128 62, 537, 000 64, 900, 000 
Services performed by other agencies _- i staiesiidaatiaaaes 2, 454, 989 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 
Labor contracts with foreign governments !______- 5, 486, 096 5, 181, 000 4, 676, 000 
ee ene eee | 264, 928, 460 270, 027, 000 278, 883, 000 
II oii odio a. eck enesicessJadsconaces 95, 456, 252 102, 196, 000 102, 100, 000 
as ne EE i | ee. a mcunaninmeisinensie 4, 620, 294 4, 576, 000 3, 835, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. - 294, COO 22, 837, 000 21, 965, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments_. = cabs ae 168, 578 77, 000 74, 000 
Subtotal_. _- 809, 066,706 | 845, 125, 000 845, 543, 000 
Deduct portion of foregoing obligs ations originally chi arged. to 

Gueecs Ceeewene,, Ge, Ona OO... on neces ceded 4, 693, 209 5, 125, 000 4, 995, 000 
Total direct obligations. -_-__- wieticl meneinen oli aag tea alecnabiatteiail 804, 373, 497 840, 000, 600. 840, 548, 000 
|= - eemeaiieeameaall 








Reimbursable obligations: 


NPT ION sn a8 5 cceccebbcnnen deus i ald ck lias 2, 817, 181 1, 052, 000 1, 441, 000 
07 Other contractual services.__......------------------- 9, 310, 000 11, 904, 000 8, 703, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 


EGRRGA Sa 21, 120,339 | 28, 833, 000 27, 944; 000 


Co EES ea ees ese 1, 619, 000 3, 784, 000 | 6, 468, 000 





11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions...-.------------ | titre se eee 68, 000 117, 000 
Ee ae See “ated 633 so a degli cin tN ens seslcastaishai 
Total reimbursable obligations..............-..---.- 34, 867, 153 | 45, 641, 000 44, 673, 000 


Total obligations 


Seashore thas rales stamempteadpaaada tale 839, 240, 650 | "885, 641, 000 | ~ 885, 221, 000 
1 Average number of persons: 1957, 5,907; 1958, 5,531; 1959, 5,063. 


Mr. Suerrarp. All right, gentlemen. We will pick up the next 
item reflected under tab 9 of the justifications, “Aircraft and 
facilities.” 

UNUSED APPROPRIATIONS 


Congress approved $853,500,000 for this appropriation in fiscal year 
1958. What portion of these funds will not be used for this appro- 
priation in fiscal 1958? 

Admiral Drxon. Mr. Chairman, at the moment, as the green sheets 
relate, we have $840,548,000 in this program. You will note on page 
N-9—4 for the 1958 estimate there is a $13.5 million balance listed as 
no longer available. That is now held in reserve by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 


May I correct one figure, sir? I gave you the 1959 estimate. The 
1958 estimate is $840 million even. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Of this amount, how much will be unobligated at 
the end of the year? 
Admiral Dixon. We expect none of the $840 million to be unobli- 


gated, Mr. Chairman. The $13.5 million, of course, unless allocated, 
will not be obligated. 


EFFECT OF WITHHELD APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Sueprarp. What has been the effect of this withholding of 
funds made available by Congress from the program for which the 
money was originally appropriated ¢ 

Admiral Drxon. We have had to absorb this cut in various program 
areas covered by this appropriation. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What particular cutbacks did you effect in order to 
absorb the withholding of $13.5 million ? 

eect Drxon. The station operations activity has been decreased 
t the figure in a moment, sir. 

aie a hairman, could I have my comptroller give those figures? 

Mr. Suepparp. Certainly. Upon interrogation across “the table, if 
you do not have the answer immediately, it “will save time if you will 
indicate the person who has it and let him answer. 

Captain Leypon. Mr. Chairman, the $13.5 million has been applied 
in the following manner: $5,300,000, budget activity 4, “Station oper- 
ations, Regular Navy”; $200,000, budget activity 5, “Station opera- 
tions, Naval Reserve’ *; a total of $3,200,000 in budget activity 6; 
total of $ 4,800,000 in budget activity 7 7. 

es One Could we have an identification of those last two budget 
items? 

Captain Leypon. Mr. Ford, the $3,200,000 relates to budget ac- 
tivity 6, which is titled “Alteration and replacement of facilities”; 
budget activity 7 is “Supporting equipment, material, and services.” 





JUSTIFICATION OF THE EstiMATES . 


Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Reporter, you will insert in the record pages 2 
through 9, inclusive. 


(The pages referred to follow :) 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR FiIscaAL YEAR 1959 


Appropriation introduction 





Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1957 1958 1959 
Total direct obligations Ada ph kat | $804, 373, 497 | $840, 000,000 | $840, 548, 000 
Net adjustments : | 6, 398, 503 13, 500, 000 | 
Appropriation or estimate__.__.___. Lite apel din Raeeqende ~ 810, 772, 000 | 853, 500, », 000 840, 548, 000 


The appropriation “Aircraft and facilities, Navy” funds a multiplicity of es- 
sential naval aviation costs including those for the operation, maintenance, and 
overhaul of aircraft and missiles, for the training of pilots and technicians, for 
operation and maintenance of bases from which aircraft fly and are overhauled, 
and for the procurement of related technical equipment. 

The 1959 estimate of $840,548,000 for this appropriation is approximately the 
Same as the amount currently estimated to be obligated during 1958. This level- 
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ing off has been accomplished in the face of heavy pressures from increasing unit 
costs attributable to the ever greater complexity of more modern military equip- 
ment, together with general increases in the cost of labor and basic materials 
required in the maintenance and operations functions. This budget represents 
the results of an extremely critical examination of requirements with the ob- 
jective of achieving a condition, if possible, under which unavoidable increases 
can be offset by decreases without affecting adversely the overall military poten- 
tial. Only by this means is it possible to make sufficient funds available to other 
funding areas to achieve the development, evaluation, and procurement of the 
more modern weapons essential for adequate security. This budget represents, 
therefore, vigorous efforts to eliminate or reduce activities and functions which 
have been found to be of marginal value. Thus, while greater numbers of more 
modern aircraft will be flying in 1959, the numerical magnitude of the operating 
program overall will be less and substantial reductions are programed in certain 
aspects of related supporting costs. 

The most fundamental of the operational plans upon which the estimates for 
this appropriation are based are those which project the aircraft operating 
strength and flying hours level. Although a decline in both operating aircraft 
and flight hours is programed for 1959, the operating aircraft inventory will 
be improved by an increase in the availability of the more modern higher per- 
formance type aircraft. The most modern jet fighter and jet attack aircraft 
now in service will be available in significantly greater numbers and increases are 
programed in the utilization of heavy, specially equipped, multiengine aircraft 
to improve the quality of early warning operations. 

Based upon these operational plans, Navy and Marine Corps flight operations, 
including those of their Reserve components, are budgeted in 1959 at $217,417,000 
as compared with $212,844,000 in 1958. The cost of this flying-hour program 
was computed by applying 1957 cost experience to the projected flying hours for 
each model of aircraft and adjusting the results to reflect current fuel costs. 
The increase cost reflected in the estimate for the flight operations activities is 
attributable to the operation of a larger number of more modern aircraft, the 
unit operating costs of which are relatively higher. 

An estimate of $245,883,000 for the overhaul of aircraft in 1959 compares with 
$235,284,000 available for that purpose in 1958. This estimate is based upon the 
number of aircraft and engine overhauls required to support the 1959 aircraft 
operating program after making allowances for aircraft and engines available 
for issue without overhaul, including deliveries from new production contracts. 
Th° increased costs in this activity are attributable to an increase in the number 
of aircraft and engines that must be overhauled to support the operating program 
and the increase in complexity of the units programed for overhaul in 1959. 

The aviation Shore Establishment planned for 1959 consists of 66 Regular Navy 
and Marine Corps air stations, 6 research and development stations and 17 Naval 
Air Reserve stations. This plan, when compared with that for 1958, reflects a 
net reduction of 5 stations; the result of the opening of 2 overseas stations and 
the closing of 3 fleet support and 4 training stations. The 1959 estimate of 
$220 million for Regular Navy and Reserve station operations, as compared with 
$228,090,000 available for this purpose in 1958, reflects these changes and adjust- 
ments at remaining stations to balance the Shore Establishment with the aircraft 
operating program which it supports. The cost of operating the 6 research and 
development stations is budgeted under the “Research and development, Navy,” 
appropriation. 

The “Alteration and replacement of facilities” estimate of $50,694,000 covers 
requirements of all stations of the aeronautical Shore Establishment, including 
the six research and development stations. It provides for major structural 
repairs to buildings and airfield facilities, the maintenance of industrial reserve 
aircraft plants, and the procurement of landing aids and aircraft overhaul 
shop equipment. The $7.2 million decrease budgeted in 1959 reflects the re- 
ductions in operations and in the size of the Shore Establishment. 

Requirements under the “Supporting equipment, material, and services” 
activity are estimated at a total of $97,954,000 as compared with $95,994,000 for 
1958. This activity includes a group of general material and service programs 
which collectively support naval aviation. Principal programs under this ac- 
tivity provide for maintenance of aircraft carrier installations associated with 
the takeoff and landing of aircraft, and the procurement of specialized photo- 
graphic equipment, grounu equipment for support of aeronautical activities, 
equipment for service testing and evaluation, and new high-energy aviation fuels. 
In this budget area increases of $2.3 million for the evaluation and improvement 
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of catapult and arresting equipment and $4.3 million for the procurement of new 
high-energy fuel are largely offset by decreases in the other program areas. 

In total, the $840,548,000 estimate for the Navy’s “Aircraft and facilities” 
appropriation for 1959 is about the same as the funds to be obligated in 1958 
and accordingly is based upon the assumption that current economic conditions 
and the international situation will remain unchanged through the budget 
period. The estimate makes no provision for increases in wages or prices above 
eurrent levels and reflects maximum economies programed in all levels of 
aviation operations. 


Statement relating appropriation estimate to current appropriation 


ETT MIITE SIRO ooo So, ar ad dee et op ema ee yy 
Soe puaeet estimates. - os = sk ure 5 _._ 878, 000, 004 





Se areata eae benins _ §&53, 500, 000 
; ean anatinas _._. —1, 237, 000 
ete snake eaCaa oe ; eau aae 





1958 appropriation in annual act__- 
Net comparative transfers__-—- i 
Less budgetary reserves 





Total comparative obligations for 1958_____-_ ; 838, 763, 000 
Deductions : 

Deactivation of Regular Navy air stations and de- 
crease in workload due to reduction in level of 
flight operations___- a2 . $ 

Deactivation of Naval Reserve air stations and 
decrease in workload due to reduction in level of 
flight operations_____- 1, 774, 000 

Estimated savings in alte ‘ration and repl ue ement 
of facilities requirements due to decrease in size 
of Aviation Shore Establishment 7. 218, 000 

Reduction in requirements for supporting materiel 
and services due to reduction in level of flight 
operations and decreased size of Aviation Shore 
Establishment : 


- 


3, 316, 000 


ASTOIORICal COMIIENONG... 8 konica 68, 000 
General ground equipment____---------_---- 1, 059, OOO 
Photographic equipment__...-..-.---..----- 673, 000 
Technical publications_____~~- SEL AICS b0a% 298, 000 
RE, WOGCUOUNIS CONG go teste enti eet 1, 000, 000 
Completion of nonrecurring industrial prepared- 
ness studies_—__- ‘ at cncniinweiete. ding GRU: Maa 


Reduction in departmental administrs ition. S aoietinedaea 39, 000 


aia nl 19, 970, 000 
Subtotal di es wi cdine leah 2s ets Sich SARL Katee Cane Sees 818, 7 93, 000 
Increase in the cost of Regular Navy flight 

operations oe 5 ee taiatod 3, 122, 000 
Increase in the cost of Naval Reserve flight 

Opesations.... she. 2 eee ee eS 1, 451, 000 
Increase in the number and complexity of aircraft 


and engines in the 1959 rework program________ 10, 599, 000 
Prototyping and evaluation tests of catapults and 

Brrenting scar... ike Se cena” a BO Oe 
Acceleration of spec ial fuels procure ment santciec 14,.295;/000 


Zi. eh O00 


acetic tia den 840, 548, 000 


Total estimate for 1959_ 
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Analysis by activities 
Activities 1958 Deductions Additions | 1959 
1. Flight operations, Regular Navy-. ....-..}| $193, 068, 000 0 $3, 122, 000 | $196, 190, 000 
2. Flight operations, Naval Reserve... _.-.._-- 19, 776, 000 0 1, 451, 000 | 21, 227, 000 
3.: Aiseratt overhaul... .... 2.222222. .Le 235, 284, 000 0 10, 599, 000 245, 883, 000 
4. Station operations, Regular Navy--...--..-. 211, 090, 000 $6, 316, 000 0 204, 774, 000 
5. Station operations, Naval Reserve_.__..._._. 17, 000, 000 1, 774, 000 0 15, 226, 000 
6. Alteration and replacement of facilities _..__- 57, 912, 000 7, 218, 000 0 50, 694, 000 
7. Supporting equipment, materiel and services_| 95, 994, 000 4, 623, 000 6, 583, 000 97, 954, 000 
8. Departmental administration.............._- 8, 639, 000 39, 000 0 8, 600, 000 
A Ati ooo eee iobeadtaes 838, 763, 000 19, 970, 000 21, 755, 000 840, 548, 000 
EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 
There are no changes in appropriation language proposed. 
Summary of obligations by budget activity 

| Difference 

Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year | (+) or (—) 

No. Budget activity 1957 1958 1959 1959 com- 
pared with 

1958 
1 | Flight operations, Regular Navy- -------- $194, 363, 209 | $196, 774,000 | $196, 190,000 | —$584, 000 
2 | Flight operations, Naval Reserve__.....-.-- 19, 965, 636 19, 776, 000 21, 227, 000 | +1, 451, 000 
3 | Aircraft overhaul ; _...--------| 221, 540,978 | 236,611,000 | 245, 883,000 | +-9, 272, 000 
4 | Station operations, Regular Navy_-.--------| 199,099.924 | 208,350,000 | 204,774,000 | —3, 576,000 
5 | Station operations, Naval Reserve_------.--- 15, 505, 022 15, 800, 000 15, 226, 000 — 574, 000 
6 | Alteration and replacement of facilities. _ - 55, 529,305 | 57, 912, 000 50, 694,000 | —7, 218, 000 
7 | Supporting equipment, materiel and} 90,015, 102 96, 138,000 | 97,954,000 | +1, 816, 000 
services. | | 

8 | Departmental administration_....-........- 8, 354, 321 8, 639, 000 8, 600, 000 —39, 000 
Total direct obligations.............-- 804, 373,497 | 840,000,000 | 840, 548, 000 +548, 000 








Fuieut Operations, Reautar Navy 


Mr. Suepparp. Why do you need additional funds for flight opera- 
tions, Regular Navy, in view of the reduction in operating aircraft 
and hours to be flown ? 

ApmiraL Drxon. It is due to the more expensive type of aircraft 
flight hours in the program for the coming fiscal year, Mr. Chairman. 


COMPARISONS OF UNIT COSTS PER FLIGHT HOURS 


Mr. Suepparp. I wish you would compare the unit costs and 
hours to be flown in jet fighters, jet attack and airborne early warning 
aircraft in 1959 with those for 1958. 

Are you prepared to give us that answer now ? 

Avira Drxon. I have the 1959 figures, but I shall have to get the 
1958 figures, Mr. Chairman. I have them in the room but it will take 
amoment. If I may give a representative jet fighter 

Mr. Suepparp. Do that, and correct the record when it comes down 
to you, with the factual information. 

Admiral Dixon. The unit cost per flight-hour for one of our jet 
fighters is averaging $95.62 in fiscal 1958; the cost in fiscal 1959 is 
estimated to be $107.52, an increase of approximately $12. 

For the early warning—do you want attack aircraft, also, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Mr. Sueprparp. That is correct. 
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Admiral Drxon. For the attack aircraft, jet, the unit cost per flight- 
hour in 1958 is $125.76 per hour against $125 2.43 projected for 1959. 

Mr. Suepparp. Airborne early warning. 

Admiral Drxon. In the 1959 program, $155.72 per hour. 

The airborne early warning average flight-hour cost has gone up 
approximately $3 an hour, from $ $159.46 in 1958 to the $155.72 pre- 
viously mentioned for 1959. 

Mr. SueprarD. Due to what development in cost factors? What 
has developed in cost factors which created the increase 

Admiral Dixon. Primarily, Mr. Chairman, the more expensive type 
of operations involved in the barrier program. 


PROFICIENCY FLYING HOURS AND COSTS 


Mr. Suerrarp. I wish you would supply for the record your per- 
formance data as of your most recent reporting date. I want you to 
compare the proficiency flying hours and costs between fiscal years 
1957, 1958, and 1959. Do you have that immediately available, or 
would you prefer to answer that in the record ? 

Admiral Drxon. I would prefer to insert that in the record, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


3-year comparison of proficiency flying hours and costs 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Re Ee else ct hee eee icbepdiceeehsdebed 352, 972 340, 000 330, 000 
Costs. .... ie-arssbitapte in «08 es Snsinan lth aotonin Mhedadiisciiessadsicacticiestelatiiatieenelieacd ala $7, 606, 000 $7, 356, 000 $7, 040, 000 








USE OF LOW-COST JET FUEL 


Mr. Sueprparp. How does the use of low-cost jet fuel in fiscal year 
1959 compare with that is fiscal year 1958 ? 

Admiral Drxon. We shall have to give that for the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The estimated consumption of low-cost jet fuel increased approximately 7 
percent in 1959 as compared with 1958, 


AIRCRAFT USE IN PILOT TRAINING 


Mr. Sueprarp. Does the fiscal year 1959 budget reflect the con- 
tinued use of seaplanes and multiengine training in the Naval Air 
Training Command? You may answer “yes” or “no.” 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Suepparp. To what extent ? 

Admiral Drxon. I would say comparable to 1958, sir. So far as 
I know, there has been no major change in that regard. Is that not 
correct, Admiral Gentner? 

Admiral Gentner. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerparp. Is any anticipated ? 

Admiral Drxon. Could I refer that to Admiral Davis? 
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Admiral Davis. Not for some years. We are planning to modify 
this year ———— seaplanes to another design, as shown on the chart 
yesterday. Those planes will be in service with us for a long time. 
The necessity of being able to operate multiengine seaplanes wherever 
in the world we can base them will stay with us. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I wish you would explain for the benefit of the 
record why you Sere it necessary to use seaplanes or multiengine 
training in the Naval Air Training Command. What is the purpose 
back of it ? 

Admiral Davis. The purpose, Mr. Chairman, is the indoctrination 
of the young pilot into all the ramifications of handling large sea- 
planes on the water and in the air. We are increasing the landplane 
multiengine ASW training, but that will not remove the necessity of 
still conducting training in seaplane operations. 

Mr. Sueprarp. When pilots graduate from the Naval Air Train- 
ing Command, are they sent out to do pilot work using seaplanes 

Admiral Davis. They will be second pilots, prospective patrol 
plane commanders, for some time. Flying these planes involves a 
very intricate navigational problem. The pilots must be thoroughly 
indoctrinated, just as are the pilots of the big airline transports. 
They have quite a protracted period of second pilot flying. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the naval training program recommended 
insofar as the use of seaplanes in the program which has been made 
by the Training Command as such ? 

Admiral Genrner. In our multiengine training, Mr. Chairman, 
we are looking very closely at the types of aircraft for student train- 
ing. At present, after a student has finished his basic flight troin- 
ing and has been selected to go into seaplane training, he gets his S2F 
training. That is a twin-engined landplane. From there, he has been 
going directly into the P5M seaplane, to get his flight training, his 
navigational training, and also a certain amount of instrument 
training. 

In the multiengined landplane, the student goes into the S2F’s after 
basic training, and then into P2V landplanes. 

Using the P5M’s and the P2V’s for practice landings makes main- 
tenance and upkeep difficult. This tends to limit the utilization of 
these aircraft in the Training Command. As a result, students do not 
get very much first pilot time. 

We are looking at this problem very carefully now, and we are 
about ready to recommend that the S2F phase, which the student 
ean handle at this stage of his training, be extended further into 
the training program so that he can get more time in the S2F’s. We 
then will cut down on the number of P5M aircraft and P2V aircraft 
and give students the last phase, the navigational phase, in P5M’s and 
P2V’s. Our product will be a pilot who has much more first pilot time 


than he does at present and who still has sufficient familiarity in patrol 
type aircraft. 


ANNUAL COST OF PLANES USED IN PILOT TRAINING 


Mr. Suerparp. I wonder if you gentlemen are peapared to give 
us what is the annual cost of the P5M and the P2V in the Naval Air 
Training Command. Have you those figures with you? 
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Admiral Drxon. No, sir. We would have to supply them for the 
record. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right, supply them for the record. 

(The information may be found on p, 1084.) 


USE OF JETS IN PILOT TRAINING 


Mr. Sueprarp. What are your plans to introduce jets into pri- 
mary and basic flight training, if you have any such training? 

Admiral Genrner. We have included light jet trainers in this 
budget. This jet trainer will be used in the basic phase of flight 
training. 

The student will start out in primary phase in the ‘T-34’s. This is 
a light prop plane. From there, he will go into basic training in these 
light jets. From there, he will advance into the T2V and F9F8T and 
eventually into combat aircraft. 

Mr. Suerearp. What about jets in primary training / 

Admiral Genrer. We have 14 TT-1’s.° This is the Temco light 
jet aircraft, which we are going to use for evaluation in the primary 
phase. We will send a pilot group of a certain number of students 
through a TT-1 syllabus, evaluate it, and see whether or not a student 
should start out in jets or whether the present system is more satis 
factory. 

We are not committed to a primary jet trainer as such, yet. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is it not generally considered that you are exercis- 
ing an extra hazard by starting your primary training in that field 
of function 4 

Admiral Gentner. No, sir. 


COMBINATION OF PREFLIGHT AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


Mr. Sueprarp. What consideration are you giving to the combin- 
ing of preflight and primary training, if any / 

Admiral Gentner. At the present time, we are not considering 
combining the two. 


CONTRACT FLIGHT TRAINING 


Mr. Suerrarp. What is the possibilty of the Navy utilizing con- 
tract flight training in the fiseal year 1959? 

Admiral Davis. We are not contemplating the change, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I wish when you get the record you would expand 
on that aspect as to why you are not. 

Admiral Davis. I can give you one good reason for it right now, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Let’s have it. 

Admiral Davis. If the revision of our current program had i 
cluded contract training, we would have spent more time writing new 
contracts than we would flying students. We have had to make ex- 
tensive revisions in the last year in schedules and plans due to the 
introduction of jets and other things which have been mentioned. 
This would have invalidated previous contracts. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, you figure it would be more expen- 
sive. 

Admiral Davis. By the time we finished renegotiating; yes, sir, I 
am sure it would be. 

(The following statement was supplied :) 

In addition to the factors of flexibility and cost, the Navy requires that its 
naval aviators be naval officers first. The best way to train a naval officer is 
in the naval atmosphere. In applying this principle, it can be fairly said that the 
naval air training has been highly successful in turning out a high-quality prod- 
uct. Certainly the product can be improved, but it is equally certain that there 
is less chance of improvement under a civilian contract system than under the 
Navy system that immerses the prospective officer and pilot in a naval atmos- 
phere at a naval station subject to strict naval discipline and routine. 


USE OF OLDER MODELS BY AIR TECHNICAL TRAINING COMMAND 


Mr. Suepparp. In the photographic school of the Air Technical 
Training Command, jet planes are used, too, by the students which 
are not similar to those used in fleet squadrons. The student must 
therefore be checked out in the fleet-type plane later. Why cannot the 
school use a modern flight simulator with the students using that and 
planes normally stationed at the field for practice flights ? 

Admiral Genrner. This we would like very much to do, Mr. Shep- 
pard, but for economy and efficiency we must use our older planes in 
the training command. The transition phase into the modern fleet 
aircraft, of which we have a limited number, is not an insurmountable 
task. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. What type of planes are you using at the photo- 
graphic school ? 

Admiral Gentner. The photographic version of the Grumman 
Cougar (F9F-6P). 

Mr. Suerparp. Are those in the classification of being old planes? 

Admiral Gentner. Yes, sir; for the photographic mission. Our 
latest is the photographic version of the Crusader (F8U-1P). 

Mr. Suepparp. Any questions, gentlemen, pertaining to the budget 
activity which is under discussion ? 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. How far does the examination go? 

Mr. Suerparp. Activity 1. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND REQUESTS FoR AIRCRAFT AND FACILITIES 


Mr. WicerreswortH. I have a few questions. 

As I understand, you request $840,548,000. Should that be com- 
pared with — figure of $853,500,000 appropriated i in 1958, according 
to page N-9-1 of { the justifications, or the figure of $840 million, even, 
appearing c on the subsequent page? 

Admiral Drxon. Mr. Wigglesworth, I would say it compares to the 
amount we requested of Congress last year, and ‘to the $853 million 
which was appropriated last year. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. That was actually appropriated, was it not? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. So your request is in fact about $13 million less 
than what was allowed you in the current fiscal year. 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. WicGLeswortH. Most of the items, which I suppose we will go 
into under the various budget activities, show a level or a decrease, the 
exception being “Budget Activity 3. Aircraft Overhaul,” where there 
is an increase of over $9 million. I suppose you will go into that when 
you reach that activity. 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. There is a small estimated unobligated balance 
to be carried forward into fiscal 1960 of $217,000; is thatr ight ¢ 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Wicciteswortru. Your number of employees as of the end of the 
year has gone up about 300, from 67,403 to 67,744; is that correct ? 

Admiral Drxon. Are you on page } N-9-72 

Mr. WicctesworTH. Yes. 

Admiral Drxon. We show a reduction, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wiceteswortrn. I beg your pardon. You are correct. A re- 
duction from 67,403 to 66,744. 

Admiral Drxon. That is correct, sir. 


OrHER OBJECTS 
TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. WiceteswortH. Do things like transportation of things, other 
contractual services, and supplies and materials all come under the 
departmental administration activity ? 

Admiral Drxon. To an extent; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. If not, I would like your explanation. There 
is an increase from $12.5 million to $19.7 million in your transporta- 
tion of things. 

Admiral Drxon. I have the details on that, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Some place in the record I want to get an 
explanation of it. 

Admiral Drxon. I can give it to you now, sir. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. All right. 

Admiral Drxon. This increase is due to the planned financing of 
MATS under an industrial fund. In other words, we pay for our 
transportation in MATS in 1959, whereas previously we provided five 
squadrons from our flight operations program and in return had an 
assigned share of the MATS airlift. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. That explains the entire increase ? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. WiccteswortH. What about the other two items, “Other con- 
tractual services,” which jumps up from $62.5 million to $64.9 million, 
and “Supplies and materials,” which goes up from $270 million to 
$278.8 million? Would those come under your departmental budget 
activity ? 

Admiral Drxon. Are you on page N-9-8, sir? 

Mr. Wicctrsworts. i am. “Other contractual services” and “Sup- 
plies and materials,” 07 and 08. 
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Admiral Drxon. Under “Other contractual services” are, for exam- 
ple, our local air station contracts with private concerns for refueling. 
The services performed by other agencies has to do with work by the 
National Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. WiceLesworrn. I want to know why you need $2,400,000 more 
next year than you required this year. 

Admiral Dixon. When we go to the separate budget activity, Mr. 
Wigglesworth, we make that explanation. 

Mr. Wicetrsworrn. Is that under your departmental activities? 

Admiral Drxon. It is under the regular budget activities. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortu. Which budget activities? 

Admiral Dixon. No. 4, sir. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Station operations ? 

Admiral Dixon. Station operations, Regular Navy. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Wiceiesworrn. How about supplies and materials? Is that 
under No. 4, too? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. That would be fuel, paint, and so forth, 
used largely at those places. It also includes our aviation gasoline 
and our new exotic fuels. 


Fruiecut Operations, Reacvtar Navy 


Mr. Wiaetreswortu. On pages 5 and 6, you have a rather interesting 
breakdown comparing the 2 years, the reductions which you estimate 
around $19,900,000, and increases which you estimate around $21,700,- 
000, giving you a total estimate for 1959 of $840,548,000. 

T notice you have an increase in the cost of the Regular Navy, flight 
operations, of $3,100,000. 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Why that increase ? 

Admiral Dixon. That is due to the fact that we are operating more 
complex and expensive aircraft, even though they are fewer in num- 
bers. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. Fewer in number and fewer hours; is that not 
true? 

Admiral Drxon. Somewhat fewer hours. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Is this for more fuel ? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. They have more powerful engines. 
They have more complicated electronic equipment. They use more 
fuel. The equipment used to keep them flying costs more. 

Mr. Wicateswortn. Is there a figure in here somewhere for the ac- 
tual estim: ated cost in this fiscal year and the estimated cost in fiscal 
1959? 


Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. I just gave them to the chairman. 


TNCREASES IN OTHER BUDGET ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Wieeteswortn. I did not notice that he asked for that. 
You have an increase in the cost of Naval Reserve flight operations 
of about $1,500,000. What is the explanation of that? 
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Admiral Dixon. The increase of $1,451,000 in this budget activ- 
ity—— eid , 

Mr. Sueprrarp. That comes in budget activity No. 2. You are pre- 
mature in that one. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. How about these other three increases? Are 
they covered by subsequent budget activities ¢ 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceresworri. All three of them? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. $10,500,000 for increased number and complex- 
ity of aircraft and engines; $2,200,000 for prototyping evaluation 
tests, catapults, and so forth; $4,295,000 for acceleration of special 
fuels procurement. They all come in under later budget activities? 

Admiral Dixon. That ts correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiceieswortrn. Budget activity No. 1 is the item we just 
talked about. That is what you just referred to. I notice you state 
the 1959 operation is estimated to cost $196 million, an increase of $3.1 
million over the 1958 level. On the other land, the number of oper- 


ating aircraft will be decreased by 8 percent, and the number of hours 
flown reduced by 9 percent. 


INCREASED FLIGHT-HOUR COSTS 


Admiral Dixon. Mr. Wigglesworth, may I give you an example of 
why our operating costs have gone up in this program ? 

Mr. Wiceresworru. I wish you would. 

Admiral Dixon. We are replacing F9F Cougar airplanes, that, cost 
$80 a flight-hour, with F8U Crusader aircraft that cost $128 per flight- 
hour. The AD aircraft, a propeller type that costs $30 an hour, is 
being replaced by the A8D that cost $230 per flight-hour. Similarly, 
in the Training Command the TV operates for $51 a flying-hour; the 
T2V now going to the Training Command cost $72 per ‘flight- hour. I 
think that is the best explanation we can give you, sir. 

Mr. WicerteswortnH. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Scrivner, budget activity 1. 

Mr. Scrivner. In view of the statements made and the questions 
asked and answers given, I have no questions at this time. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. No questions. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitter. No questions. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. Ostrertac. No questions. 


Fuicnt Operations, NAvAL RESERVE 


Mr. Suepparp. We will pick up budget activity No. 2, “Flight op 
erations, Naval Reserve.” You show an increase of $1,451,000. 1 
wish you would compare the unit costs and operating hours of anti- 
submarine and patrol aircraft in these Reserve programs in fiscal 
1958 and 1959. 

Admiral Drxon. In the antisubmarine fixed-wing aircraft, Mr. 
Sheppard, the unit cost for 1958 is $30.50; the unit cost for 1959 is 
$33.60. 
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Mr. Suerrarpv. I wish you would compare the flying hours and 
pilots to be trained in the Reserve programs for fiscal 1958 and fiscal 
1959. 

Admiral Davis. We will have to produce that for the record, if 
we may. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The number of pilots expected to be on board and the planned number of 
aircraft flight hours for the Naval and Marine Corps Air Reserve units during 
fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 are as follows: 


| 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


1958 | 1959 
i 
Number of pilots act caenebles itadadbatetes ne 7, 200 6, 800 
Aircraft flying hours ee san ieietid oie 434, 820 | 403, 416 


Mr. Suepparp. Questions upon budget activity No. 2. Mr. Mahon, 

Mr. Manon. No questions. 

Mr. Suepparp Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. I understand that this picture is essentially the 
same as that which we discussed under the previous budget activity. 

Admiral Dixon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiceieswortnu. That is, you have a decrease of 10 percent in 
your operating aircraft and 7 percent in flying hours, but the cost per 
hour has gone up to such an extent that the net result is that we have 
an increase of $1,451,000 for the year as a whole. 

Admiral Drxon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. I have no other questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Gentlemen? 

Mr. Scrivner. No questions. 

Mr. Forp. No questions. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. Gentlemen, the committee stands adjourned until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


Wepnespay, Feeruary 19, 1958. 
Arrorarr OVERHAUL 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes has kindly consented to act as chairman of 
the committee for the next 2 days. He has exclusive jurisdiction of 
running the hearing. 

Mr. Sikes, will you proceed ? 

Mr. Sixes. Admiral, I believe you are now ready to give us the 
picture on aircraft overhaul; is that correct ? 

Admiral Dixon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you proceed, please ? 

Admiral Drxon. Mr. Chairman, we have a short presentation which 
I would like to give for this annual appropriation. It highlhghts 
some of our problem areas. 

Mr. Srxes. I think that would be helpful. 

Admiral Dixon. Captain Reynolds of the field activities group will 
give this presentation. 

Mr. Sixes. Captain Reynolds, will you proceed, please ? 
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STATEMENT OF Capr. R. M. ReyNoups 


Captain Reynorps. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the technolgical 
advances of any potential enemy have established goals we must 
reach in our own defense capabilities. We have achieved in our ad- 

vances the modern aircraft and related hardware which bring forth 
our higher requirements for the operations and maintenance of these 
aircraft and the supporting shore establishments. Funding resources 
for aircraft operations 2 and maintenance, as provided by the “Air- 
craft and facilities, Navy” appropriation, directly support fleet combat 
readiness. What I am going to do this morning, is to talk to the major 
problems we have encountered in funding the operations and main- 
tenance of our aircraft and the supporting Shore Establishment. 

One price we pay for modern aircraft performance is complexity. 
Aircraft performance has increased in less than 10 years from sub- 
sonic to the supersonic range of 2.5. In achieving these performance 
gains, and in adapting aircraft to use complex missiles, the aircraft, 
its powerplant, its electronics and its other mechanisms have become 
highly complicated. 

These sharply rising complexity trends shown [indicating] are 
based on the production man-hours it takes to manufacture the air- 
craft and its equipment and on the weight factor of both. Both of 
these, man-hours and weight, are factors of aircraft complexity. 

This rising line [indicating] shows the complexity growth factor 
of the airframe and its components. Comparing 1958 with 1951, we 
have experienced an increase of more than 30 percent in apr ong fp 
In the same period, powerplant complexity has increased about 14 
percent. These are relatively modest increases when compared with 
manyfold increases in aircraft performance and powerplant horse- 
power. 

We pay for this complexity in increased costs of labor and material 
to maintain and operate aircraft. The complexity shows up in fleet 
maintenance as indicated in this chart which compares a World War 
IT, a Korean, and a contemporary fighter aircraft in terms of man- 
power required to maintain that aircraft in squadron operation. The 
powerplant, which took 10 maintenance men per squadron in 1945, 
now requires about 40, a fourfold increase. The electrical and elec- 
tronics equipment, which took approximately 20, has also increased to 
40. Including all composite requirements, there has been an average 
increase in maintenance personnel of about 3.5 times. This is the 
manpower indication of aircraft complexity as seen by the fleet forces. 

In doing the heavy maintenance or overhauls, the amount of work 
{indie ating] in terms of man- -hours to ov erhaul a typical fighter air- 
craft has steadily increased since 1951. The man-hours in heavy 
maintenance, due to this complexity, have increased an average of 
60 percent. 

The flight-hour costs of operation of the aircraft have also increased. 
Compared with the cost of an average flight hour in 1951, we again 
have experienced a steady rise to this point Laeernas ’ in 1958, 
an increase of 118 percent or about 17 percent each yea 

Since 1951, the civilian wage cost for the heavy iaatcbaniaah and 
station operations has increased on a steady trend to the 1958 level, 
an increase of around 58 percent. In the 1959 budget, about which 
we are talking, we project level wage costs. 
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Material is the second largest cost factor next to labor. I am show- 
ing [indicating] here one of the most common materials, steel. This 
chart shows a steady rise in the cost index of steel; it has increased 
some 40 percent in the 5 years prior to 1958. We are, of course, using 
in today's aircraft many exotic metals other than steel which are of 
much higher cost. Costs of materials which support aircraft op- 
erations and maintenance are increasing at the annual rate of ap- 
proximately 12 percent. 

The cost of station operations has also increased. The plant account 
value has gone up [indicating] because of the many technical ad- 
vancements, such as in the electronics field, wherein the complexity 

of the aircraft and its electronics has required comparable instal- 
lations of electronics on the bases. The value of the material and 
labor required to support this has consequently increased. 

The funds requested and supplied for operations and maintenance 
have remained relatively constant for several years. Any increases 
have been modest, and have not kept pace with the rising costs of 
flight hours, overhaul, and station operations. We have made every 
effort to hold down maintenance and operation costs and, as far as 
possible, have attempted to absorb the increased costs of living. The 
result is that we have priced an extremely austere program in the 
1959 appropriation for “Aircraft and facilities, Navy.” The program 
therefore reflects only the most essential fleet-support items, and in 
its formulation we have omitted as far as possible many routine items 
of support and maintenance. 

Admiral Dixon. That completes the presentation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much, Captain Reynolds. That gives 
a good picture of your problem. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF ENGINES TO BE OVERHAULED 


Now Admiral Dixon, in aircraft overhaul for fiscal 1959, you are 
asking for $245,883,000, a slight increase over the 1958 request of 
$236,611,000. 

On page 18 of your statement you say that the $10.6 million increase 
in aircraft overhaul is attributable in part to an increase in the number 
of aircraft and engines which must be overhauled to support the 
operating program. How do you reconcile this statement with an 
8- to 10-percent decrease in the number of operating aircraft and a 
7- to 9-percent decrease in the hours to be flown? I realize that a 
considerable part of that was covered in the presentation just given 
to us by Captain Reynolds, but I think you might brief it for the 
record at this point. 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, Mr. Chairman. The largest part of this 
increase is associated with engine overhaul requirements, wherein we 
are overhauling a larger number of more complex jet engines than in 
the past. T his has contr ibuted a $13 million increase in this program 
alone. The number of aircraft overhauls has increased to some extent, 
but not in the same proportion as the engines, and we expect in 1959 
to spend less in total on aircraft overhauls than in 1958. 

Mr. Srxes. I have here a table which shows the number of overhauls 
of aircraft in 1958 to be 3,903; the number anticipated for 1959 to be 
4,362; the engine overh: vob in 1958 to be 9,446, and the engine over- 
hauls anticip: ated for 1959 to be 10,376. 
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You still have not reconciled this increase, as shown in the figures 
we obtained from you, with your statement that there would be an 
8- to 10-percent decrease in the number of operating aircraft and a 
7- to 9-percent decrease in the hours to be flown. What is the explana- 
tion there? 

Admiral Drxon. Mr. Chairman, I can account for the varying 
prices in our different tabular presentations. If you will notice, when 
we submitted the 1958 budget we priced out our overhauls at $41,979. 
Our revised 1958 programing shows that cost is about $49,000. That 
increase is due to two factors: First of all, an 8.6 percent increase in 
wages and, second, the reduction in the number of operating aircraft 
resulted in the elimination of the older models from the program. 
We have had to overhaul the newer and more costly models. 


NAVY AND COMMERCIAL OVERHAUL 


Mr. Sikes. I would like you to insert in the record a tabulation of 
the breakdown in your engine and aircraft overhaul work between 
governmental and civilian facilities in the past 2 years, and that anti- 
cipated for fiscal year 1959. You can prepare that and submit it. 

Admiral Dixon. We will prepare that for the record; yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Tabulation of aircraft and engine overhaul work between Government and civilian 
facilities 


{In millions] 


PAS 
Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 | 1958 1959 
| 


$216.6 


21.7 29.3 


Government facilities ee nals | 1 $201.8 $215.0 
Civilian facilities __-.__- : : : - : 20.0 


1 For comparative purposes, $10.7 million should be added to the 1957 amount since retirement fund 
contributions were not required from this appropriation in that year. The amounts for 1958 and 1959 in- 
clude costs of the Government’s contribution to the civil-service retirement fund. 


COMPARISON OF COSTS OF GOVERNMENT AND COMMERCIAL OVERHAUL 


Mr. Stxes. What are the cost factors between commercial competi- 
tive-bid engine and aircraft overhaul and repair, and that at naval 
facilities ¢ 

Admiral Drxon. Our breakdown of cost in 1958, Mr. Chairman, 
for commercial contracts negotiated in 1958 as a follow on to our 
1957 competitive contract, shows the average hourly cost was $6.33. 
In our strictly negotiated contracts, the dollar cost was $6.27 per 
hour. In our United States Government facilities, the cost was 
$5.53 per hour. 


NAVY POLICY ON COMMERCIAL OVERHAUL 


Mr. Stes. What conside ration has the Navy given to handling a 


greater volume of this work by competitive bids in commercial con- 


tracts ¢ 

Admiral Dixon. You mean advertised bids, sir? 

Mr. Stxes. Yes, advertised or negotiated. What thought have you 
given to using commercial overhaul to a greater extent ? 
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Admiral Dixon. Our plans, Mr. Chairman, are basically to over- 
haul practically all of our commercial-type aircraft in commercial 
establishments. Second, we try to use commercial contractors to 
overhaul the older models which are getting fewer in number and 
do not fit in too effectively with our O. and R. operationally inte- 
grated type of overhaul. Third, when we introduce new complex 
components into the system we frequently have them overhauled by 
the manufacturer until our overhaul facilities are capable of han- 
dling them. ' ; 

The choice between negotiation or advertised bid is basically this: 
If we have a job to do on an aircraft which can be clearly delineated, 
if we know exactly what we want and what we can expect to get, 
we will go out for advertised bids. If we have a job to do on an 
aircraft where we really do not know the depth of maintenance 
required, we feel that it is necessary to restrict ourselves to what 
we know to be the competent contractors in this field. We might 
go over a list of, say, 36 contractors who have a general capability. 
Assume there are 10 who are in fact capable of handling this par- 
ticular type of work. We will go to those 10 and solicit proposals 
from them on a bid basis. Then we will choose the winner on the 
basis of price and competence, usually on the basis of price, because 
our previous review of all of them would have indicated competence 
on their part. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you place in the record a table showing a compari- 
son between the amount of work you have done commercially and the 
amount which is done in your own facilities ? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir; we will, sir. 

(The information requested appears on p. 333.) 

Admiral Davis. Mr. Chairman, may I enter a word, sir? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

Admiral Davis. I would just like to let the committee know that we 
are now starting a rather intensive study of commercial overhaul and 
repair facilities compared with our own installations. It is contem- 
plated that Vice Admiral Pirie will head this board. It will be a 
high-level extensive investigation into the subject. 


VOLUME OF COMMERCIAL OVERHAUL IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Mr. Srxes. What are the Navy’s plans for fiscal 1959 as compared 
to fiscal 1958? Will the volume of work done commercially be greater 
or less in 1959 than in 1958? 

Admiral Drxon. The volume of work done, Mr. Chairman, will be 
essentially the same. However, there is one 
Mr. Srxes. Generally, what is the comparative volume of work? 

Admiral Drxon. In 1958, our work done in commercial establish- 
ments is about $22 million. 

Mr. Srxes. What percentage of your total operation is that ? 

Admiral Dixon. That compares to about $215 million we did in our 
overhaul and repair establishments, or about 10 percent. In 1959 we 
are doing about 12 percent of our work commercially. 





NAVY POLICY ON COMMERCIAL OVERHAUL 


Mr. Srxes. Under what conditions would you feel that a greater 
use of commercial services would be justified ¢ 
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Admiral Dixon. Mr. Chairman, may I give you what our policy is 
at the moment ? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

Admiral Dixon. Our overhaul policy is essentially based on’ two 
concepts. One is to provide the greatest amount of fleet readiness 
possible with the funds, manpower, and facilities available. The 
second is to provide with the manpower and facilities available a 
mobilization capability for emergency expansion. This concept is 
based on the fact that most of our overhaul and repair establishments 
are located close to the shore, are close to the fleet, are fully integrated 
into fleet operations, are capable of meeting fluctuations in fleet de- 
mands, and also are sensitive or immediately responsive to changes in 
fleet requirements. 

We will continue to do as much commercial overhaul as is possible 
with the funds and facilities available. We would have shown a larger 
increase in 1959 except for the fact that we have transferred five 
squadrons of our transport planes to MATS, and the Air Force will 
take over the overhaul responsibility for those planes in 1959. 

If we still had those MATS planes in our program, our 1959 com- 
mercial overhaul estimate would show a larger increase over 1958. 

Mr. Sixes. Apparently you feel that the Navy has reached a proper 
level in the field of commercial operations. You feel that you are 
now operating at the most satisfactory level between the two 
operations! Is that correct? 

Admiral Drxon. I feel so at the moment, yes, sir. I feel that our 
program is fully sensitive to any advantages we may get by going 
outside. We would certainly do it if we felt we could get an advant: age 
by so doing. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you tell me more about the evaluation which is to 
be undertaken by the board which was mentioned ¢ 

Admiral Drxon. So far as I know, the precept has not been written 
yet, but in general it is to look into the whole overhaul and repair 
establishment and to make recommendations for changes if such are 
considered necessary. Other than that, I cannot say, Mr. Chairman, 
because I have not seen the precept. 

(The following is a letter to Chairman Mahon relative to the above 
subject :) 

FEBRUARY 21, 1958. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letter of February 11, 1958, 
which requested information pertaining to Navy policy concerning the use of 
private industry for aircraft overhaul and repairs. 

Question 1. (a) What is the policy of the Department of the Navy concerning 
the utilization of private industry for aircraft overhaul and repair requirements? 

Answer. When considering sources for meeting aircraft overhaul and repair 
requirements, the prime consideration must be to insure that naval aviation 
forces receive the highest possible degree of aircraft availability, readiness, 
operational efficiency, mobility, and safety consistent with assigned operational 
missions. Specifically, the Navy maintenance workload policy, equally applicable 
to both Navy and commercial activities, is (1) to obtain the maximum possible 
peacetime naval aviation readiness with available money, facilities, and man- 
power and (2) to retain a mobilization level of plant and manpower capability 
for emergency expansion. It must be borne in mind that Navy-owned overhaul 
facilities are fully integrated with operational programs and that this integrated 
combination of line maintenance support and overhaul accommodates fluctuating 
fleet operational requirements. Division of a large segment of our workload 


into a number of sources destroys this integration which is vital in support of 
fleet operations. 
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The policy and aim for selection of commercial work sources is (1) to rework 
commercial aircraft types for which industrial capacity is available, (2) to over- 
haul older combat models as they decline in absolute numbers, (3) to perform 
component overhaul by the manufacturer or his licensee for newly introduced 
components until Navy facility capacity can be established or where there is no 
economic justification for establishing Navy capability, and (4) to perform peak 
emergency overhaul demands beyond Navy capacity where classified military 
equipment would not be compromised. 

This maintenance workload policy is reviewed at least annually to determine 
sources (Government.or industry) that can best provide the required fleet support. 
In this day of rapid technological progress, integrated facilities with the requi- 
site skills are not always readily available. Most Navy aircraft maintenance 
overhaul and repair facilities are at coastal locations and are tied directly to 
support of fleet operations. This type of work, being directly related to our 
fleet operation, creates a sporadic and fluctuating workload whereas a success- 
ful and economical contract program with private industry requires a fairly 
large amount of work at a reasonably steady flow. In addition, the Navy’s 
overhaul operations afford an otherwise unavailable means of training for mili- 
tary field maintenance assignments and for line maintenance functions in com- 
bat areas and make possible quick adjustment to combat needs. 

Prime manufacturers are used for the overhaul of new complex components 
being introduced into the inventory. The introduction of new items into the 
inventory is often accompanied by such problems as design and production 
deficiencies, validation of spare parts’ requirements, revision of technical data 
and the development of effective maintenance methods. By contracting with 
the prime manufacturer for the initial overhaul, the gap between the intro- 
duction of the new item and development of the support capability is materially 
reduced. At the same time there is provided a means whereby the prime manu- 
facturer can gain firsthand knowledge as to the maintainability of his product. 
Further, much valuable time is saved in reaching the desired end of having any 
necessary improvements incorporated in the product at the earliest possible date. 

Question 1 (b). How were fiscal year 1958 overhaul and repair fund allo- 
cated by the Navy as between (1) United States Government facilities, (2) pri- 
vate industry by negotiated contract, and (3) private industry by competitive 
bid contract? 

Question 1 (c). What allocations of overhaul and repair funds are estimated 
for fiscal year 1959 on the same basis? 

Answer. To provide continuity of commercial overhaul line availability for 
Navy aircraft workload, it has proved imperative to advertise bids on an overhaul 
contract with a 3-year option. In 1957 all commercial transport aircraft work- 
load was advertised and contracted for with the 3-year option; accordingly, no 
advertised bids were made in 1958 and none are now planned for 1959. 

It is to be noted that the 1957 awards resulted in changes of commercial con- 
tractors, causing in 1957 the problems associated with mobilizing new contractors 
and redistributing available Government-furnished equipments to more than one 
activity while at the same time meeting fleet requirements. 

The planned 1958 and estimated 1959 allocations of specific overhaul and repair 
funds among the three categories are: 


| 1958 1959 
Sabpninphcnidaaitiead oi at a 
| } 
1. U. S. Government facilities_ \ oF $214, 959,000 | $216, 579, 000 
2. Private industry by negotiated contract, representing principally the 
follow-on to the 1957 bid contracts___- inalauaee ee a -| 21, 197, 000 29, 254, 000 
3. Private industry by competitive bid contract______- Sa aaa ienn Sa 455, 000 0 


In addition to these amounts, which relate specifically to the overhaul seg- 
ment of the Navy’s aviation appropriations, our major aircraft modernization 
programs are covered by commercial contract. Of the total overhaul and modern- 
ization work during fiscal years 1957 and 1958, 26 and 29 percent respectively are 
being accomplished commercially. Of the 1959 program, 29 percent is planned 
for accomplishment commercially. 

In fiscal year 1959, most of the present Navy transport aircraft will be operat- 
ing under the single-manager concept, which results in a large amount of com- 
mercial type work no longer being Navy responsibility. If these transport air- 
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craft had continued under Navy responsibility during 1959, the expenditure of the 
maintenance support dollars through commercial contract would have increased 
over the 1958 level. However, despite the loss from Navy control of this com- 
mercial-type work, the planned 1959 proportion of maintenance funds to be 
expended through commercial contracts will remain at least at the 1958 level. 
This, effectively, is an increase in the 1959 commercial area effort. 

Question 1 (d). Provide a comparison of hourly costs under the three methods 
listed in subparagraph (0b), above and the basis of such costs. 

Answer. The average overhaul hourly costs experienced in 1958 are as 
follows: 


1. Commercial (in 1958 negotiated follow-ons to 1957 advertised con- 


IE a cs ces So sisesteecitsens onic bs lenitats gstscarhs gin akigtacamaadaceeaia a ancdnanaa aia ae $6. 33 
2. Commercial (in negotiated contracts) ...._..__-_..______-____ 6. 27 
5 United States Government feciiitiogs. o.oo. ie en es, ee 5. 538 


These hourly costs are quoted on a direct labor-hour basis and represent the 
total cost chargeable to aircraft overhaul, on the contract or in the Government 
facility as appropriate, divided by applicable direct labor hours. These costs, of 
course, cannot be made wholly comparable. 

In line with current administration policy, the Navy has and will continue to 
increase to the maximum practical extent industry’s participation in support 
of Navy maintenance requirements. The Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics 
will be prepared to discuss this matter in detail at the hearings. I will be most 
pleased to provide additional information or discuss the matter with you at your 
convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 
GARRISON NORTON, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Air). 
Mr. Scrivner. Could I inquire there ? 
Mr. Sixes. Yes. 


PRICE COMPARISONS 


Mr. Scrivner. I assume from what has been said that one point you 
are trying to make is the difference in the price, that of the Navy 
through their own overhaul shops and that of private industry. If I 
recall your figures, private industry was a little bit higher. When 
you make that comparison, do you take into account the fact that 
private industry does pay taxes where the Navy does not? So to 
have an absolutely comparable price— 

Admiral Drxon. No, sir. I would like to point out, Mr. Scrivner, 
as I should have done sooner, that these prices are not strictly com- 
parable. There are certain things the commercial concerns have to 

take into account such as taxes and profit. We do not pay taxes. 
We do not use the same methods in computing overhead costs that 
they do. Also the basic criteria for determining hourly wages are 
somewhat different commercially than in the Navy. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF ENGINES TO BE OVERHAULED 


Mr. Sixes. This has been touched on to some extent, but I would like 
to summarize it at this point. How do you explain the large increase 
in aircraft and engine overhaul work in fiscal 1959 over fiscal 1958? 
Again I am going by the table which I have just provided you, which 
shows the additional number of aircraft overhauls in 1959 and the 
additional number of engine overhauls in 1959. Why is there that 
increase in number ? 

Admiral Dixon. Mr. Chairman, that is largely a question of gearing 
our overhaul program to new aircraft deliveries. If we do not get 
new aircraft deliveries in sufficient quantity to fill the operating force 
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requirements, we have to overhaul more aircraft. In other words, we 
use a larger mixture of older aircraft in the program. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you feel that aircraft: and engine overhaul is being 
held to a proper level ? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir, austerely. 


MODERNNESS OF NAVY REPAIR FACILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. Are the Navy’s overhaul and repair facilities sufficiently 
modern to do the most satisfactory job? I ask that question knowing 
something about the Navy’s overhaul and repair facilities. I know 
that they are getting old. I do not believe the Navy has a single 
first-class, modern overhaul am repair plant. Is that correct ¢ 

Admiral Drxon. That is one of our continuing problems, Mr. Chair- 
man, as you are well aware. We have this problem accentuated in 
certain places, for instance, Pensacola. There are various stages of 
acceptability, you might say, of the overhaul and repair establishments, 
but in general it is a continuing problem to keep our equipment in 
those shops, and also the geogr aphy of the shops, abreast of the ad- 
vances in new aircraft and new aircraft equipment, I would say that 
our overhaul facilities are not all that we would desire as far as that 
goes. 

Admiral Davis. Mr. Chairman, that is the purpose of this board. 
We do need an immediate, thorough evaluation of all of our facilities 
as balanced against our requirements, and we want an authoritative 
study without the feeling that a group who is used to doing something 
in one way might want to continue with it. We want to have the whole 
problem looked at in an objective sense, and that is the purpose of 
this evaluation board which is currently being ordered. 

Mr. Sixes. How long is it anticipated that the board will require 
to complete its work and submit a report of its findings? 

Admiral Davis. We expect at least a preliminary report in March, 
sir. They are ordered to convene about the 3d of March for the first 
ore ‘and by the end of March we should have some preliminary 

valuation. 

The changeover in type of overhaul, with the increased number of 
jets and other types of aircraft, is one thing which requires a great 
deal of study. What are the various facilities capable of handling / 
I expect it will be 2 months or more before we have a final report. 

Mr. Sr«es. If this situation with regard to overhaul and repair fa- 
cilities continues as it now is, without the addition of more modern 
facilities, what may we anticipate in the way of efficiency of operation 
and cost of overhaul ? 

Admiral Davis. I would say that costs will increase and that we 
will be sorely pressed to keep abreast of fleet requirements. 

Mr. Stxes. Questions on my right? 

Mr. Norreii. No questions. 


DELAY IN STUDY OF OVERHAUL AND REPAIR PROBLEMS 


Mr. Fioop. Why is that so? Why have you suddenly discovered 
this¢ The thing I have difficulty with, Admiral, in these problems 
with all departments is that periodically a general officer or a flag 
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officer will come in and say, “We have now set up a commission to do 
this.” Why all of a sudden, on such an obviously important and extra- 
ordinary problem to your oper ation, would you now give po ity toa 
commission to do this thing? Who ‘suddenly thought that up? Why 
have you waited so long? This has been a progressive condition, 
obviously, over a period of years. You have permitted it to progress 
to the point of obsolescence, at. which point you now come up with 
a commission to look at the problem. Why the delay ? 

Admiral Davis. I can go back a little, Mr. F hood: When I arrived 
in this job some 2 years ago, this problem was being discussed and we 
laid our plans for the building of a special facility at Bronson Field 
in Pensacola. 

Mr. Frioop. How long had it been under discussion when you ar- 
rived 2 years ago, about, an educated guess ? 

Admiral Davis. It was under continuing study. I would say it had 
been under study a year or so. 

Mr. Fioop. So for 3 or 4 years, in round numbers, this has been 
under study. 

Admiral Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. Should it not have been under study certainly since 
World War IT? 

Admiral Davis. It has been under constant study. 

Mr. Froop. It has been under constant study since World War II. 
The problem has become progressively worse since World War II. 
Now, in 1958, we finally create a commission. 

Admiral Davis. No, sir. There have been a number of boards. Let 
me make it plain, sir, we are thinking of the future. We are not 
thinking as of today. The problems are for solution as they arise. 
We are not in the desperate condition of total previous neglect. We 
are approaching the time of decision for meeting our requirements for 
1959 and for future years. 

Mr. Foon. Is it not true that your reply to the precise statement 
made by Mr. Sikes was—he knows whereof he speaks because Pensa- 
cola is in his backyard, and that is just one example—that you agreed 
with him that your overhaul and repair plant is obsolescent? What 
have you been doing with the appropriations you have been getting? 
Why did you not ask for overhaul and repair appropriations ? Have 
you been buik ling aircraft carriers, or what have you been doing that 
you would permit this plant to deteriorate to the degree which you 
say ithas? Why? 

Admiral Davis. My answer to his question, sir, was if something is 
not done in the future, we will suffer a loss of efficiency 

Mr. Froop. No; that was not your answer to the question. 

Mr. Sikes did not ask you a question. He made a statement and 
then said, “Isn’t that so?” The record will show what he said and 
what you said, but he said that the Navy overhaul and repair plant is 
in bad shape. Is that not true? Isn’t it? You did not hesitate 5 
minutes ago. What are you waiting for? 

Admiral Davis. You phrase the question slightly different. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us go back and see what Mr. Sikes said. 

(The question and answer referred to were read.) 

Mr. Frioop. That is hardly responsive to Mr. Sikes’ statement. That 
is yes and no and happy New Year. I asked if it is a fact that you 
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consider your overhaul and repair operation at this point, now that 
the board is going into action finally, an obsolescent setup. 

Admiral Dixon. M: ay Lanswer that. This is not a problem we have 
not recognized. We have long recognized it. For instance, in budget 
activity 6 of this appropriation we have $12.0 million budgeted for 
equipment replacement and $4.6 million for modernization and re- 
habilitation of our ships. 

Mr. Fioop. You recognize it. Have you asked for enough money in 
the last several years to correct that ? 


OVERHAUL AND REPAIR FACILITIES AT PENSACOLA, FLA, 


Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. We have in the military construction 


program a $50 million item to replace the overhaul and repair facility 
at Pensacola. 


Mr. Fioop. That is in this bill? 

Admiral Drxon. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Not this bill this year. You will ask for one this year / 

Admiral Dixon. We have it in the program. 

Mr. FLoop. Coming up, the construction bill. 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What did you ask for last year ? 

Admiral Drxon. I believe it was in the bill last year. 

Mr. Froop. How much? 

Admiral Drxon. I think $50 million. 

Mr. Fioop. How much did you get? I have information from one 
of the experts on the committee staff that all of your statement is not 
correct ; that you have indicated you are not going to ask for overhaul 
and repair money to replace the Pensacola facility. 

Admiral Drxon. I did not say it was in the bill. I said it was in 
the Navy program. 

Mr. Foon. There is no construction in this bill. We know that. 
This is not the construction bill. Is it true in the bill in which you are 
coming up for construction funds that you are not asking for over- 
haul and repair funds to replace the Pensacola facility? You are or 
are not. Are you? 

Admiral Drxon. I do not think it is in the 1959 request. 

Mr. Fioop. Asa matter of fact, you know it is not. 

Admiral Drxon. I don’t know that it is not, but I don’t think it is. 

Mr. Foon. If that is your best answer, we will let it go. Certainly 
if you do not know, nobody knows. 

Admiral Drxon. I would like to differentiate between the bill and 
the program. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you yield to me? 

Mr. Foon. Certainly. 

Mr. Stxes. As a matter of fact, the Navy has released a letter saying 
that you do not have the new O. and R. facility at Pensacola in the 
program insofar as this budget is concerned. 

Admiral Dixon. What I inferred was that it was in the program. 
That it was not in the bill but was in the Navy program. 

Mr. SrKes. It is anticipated that it is in the program of the future, 
to be built at some future date. 

Admiral Dixon. That is correct. 
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Mr. Srxes. But it is not funded or requested for this year. That is 
what you mean to say, is it not 
Admiral Drxon. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 
Hon, CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Knowing of your interest in naval matters as they 
affect appropriations, I am taking this opportunity to advise you of a recent 
decision affecting the Navy’s plans for the development of an overhaul and repair 
facility at Bronson Field, Fla. 

As a result of the current stringent limitations on the expenditure of funds for 
military construction, the Navy has deferred plans for the development of this 
activity. The relative priority of other more urgent Navy projects will not 
permit the expenditure of funds for this purpose in the foreseeable future. 

I trust that this information will be of interest to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. V. Davis, ZJr., 
Vice Admiral, USN, 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Air). 


BUDGETARY LIMITATIONS AND OBSOLESCENCE IN OVERHAUL AND REPAIR 
FACILITIES 


Mr. Fioop. Why didn’t you tell me that? I knew about the letter, 
and you saw the clerk come over and talk to me and tell me that. 

Admiral Drxon. I apologize, Mr. Flood, if you think I was trying 
tomislead you. I was not. 

Mr. Fioop, That is a play on words, too, but I did not get a respon- 
sive answer. Anyhow, have you been asking for enough funds in the 
last several years to = what you think should be done in construction 
or replacement for Navy overhaul and repair facilities? Have you 
been asking for enough, in your judgment ? 

Admiral Dixon. Within the budgetary limitations, yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I am not interested in the budgetary limitations. I 
want your opinion. 

Admiral Davis. The answer would have to be categorically “No,” 
sir. 

Mr. Froop. Of course. Have you been getting everything you 
asked for? 

Admiral Davis. No, sir. 

Admiral Drxon. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Has the difference been material or serious between 
what you asked for and what you got? 

Admiral Davis. In some areas, yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you yield to me at this point ? 

Mr. Froop. Of course. 

Mr. StKes. Is it because of budgetary limitations that you have not 
asked for new overhaul and repair facilities ? 

Admiral Davis. In relation to the one I mentioned before, sir. 
Bronson, that is true. In the overall balance of our naval require- 
ments, it was eliminated at higher levels in the Navy for that reason. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that the only one? 

Admiral Davis. No,sir. There were other areas. 

Mr. Firoop. How many? 
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Admiral Davis. Are you speaking strictly of overhaul and repair 

Mr. Fioop. Whatever you are talking about, I am talking about. 

Admiral Davis. I am talking about the "balance overall, sir. I 
mentioned yesterday that the Advisory Board to the Chief of Naval 
Operations, under their guidelines of budgetary limitations, had to 
adjust in various fields. A number of things, of course, were elim- 
inated, and this was one of them. 

Mr. Froop. Obviously if I pursue this line of examination any fur- 
ther, it will become redundant and we shall get ina circle. Iam going 
to find out that you are not satisfied in some vague or general way. 
What I am concerned about is, is it a fact that the naval overhaul and 
repair plants are obsolescent? Is it so? If it is so as a fact, why 
are they, and what are you going to do to try to correct them? Don’t 
talk to me about a directed budget or budget limitations given to you 
by anybody. I am not interested in budget limitations or the substi- 
tution of somebody’s opinion for yours. 

If you are the expert, I want to know what the facts are. I am not 
interested in your superiors. You have to be the expert. You under- 
stand that. 

Admiral Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I do not want to put you in a position where you have 
to commit perjury or disobey a command, but within that dilemma, 
tell me as much as you can. The minute you get in trouble, shut up. 
I don’t want you to stick your neck out. I w ‘ant to find out what is 
going on. I probably won’t, but I am thick enough to try. 

(Off the record.) 

Admiral Davis. The answer is the same one I gave yesterday, sir, 
and as I meant to give just now, that in all of these estimates of finan- 
cial and physical capability, what we can achieve, these are facts 
that we must consider, and we as practical working people, as you 
would in your family budget, have to postpone things | here to get other 
things which we think we » need more. Our budgetar y limitations are 
considered ; in other words, what is financi ally feasible. 

(Off the record.) 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS TO NAVY REPAIR FACILITIES 


Admiral Davis. It is a little difficult, Mr. Sikes, to define the inner 
workings of the Advisory Board to the Chief of Naval Operations. 
They are his personal advisers. I would say that, under the guide- 
lines we received from the Secretary of the Navy and the Chief of 
Naval Operations, we made our best estimates of the fixed items, 
things like the cost of military personnel, the cost of operations, and 
ether rel: itively fixed requirements. T hen we proceeded to the other 
areas, and the amount which was available under the guidelines fur- 
nished was apportioned in the best judgment of that group. 

I say “apportioned.” TI do not like to use that word. They were 
allocated to the various areas which demonstrated the greatest need. 
There is also that limitation, regardless of what the overall budget 
might be. We must cut our coat to the cloth we have available. 

Mr. Froop. I understand that to be true. That is a pretty clear 
statement, although not very informative. You have merely stated 
the question. That is no answer. Admiral, this is just merely one 
phase of the whole business. Of course there isn’t enough money to 
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go around for everything everybody wants—in your branch, the Navy, 
or any place else. W hat I am worried about is, year after year, gen- 
eration after generation, if and when, God forbid, war breaks out, 
there is always some tragic, shocking fault or disaster some place. 

This subcommittee is not merely an accounting committee. We are 
concerned about what goes on as well as just adding up figures. I 
hope I am wrong, but I am probing now to find out if and when any- 
thing happens, has there been an error of judgment? I am not inter- 
ested in the bona fides or the integrity. I do not question that. But 
is there existing now an error of judgment in allocation of Navy funds 
to such an extent over a period of years that your physical shore plant, 
with particular reference to overhaul and repair, is in such a condition 
of obsolescence as to be dangerous to the national welfare and the 
Navy mission? That is the question. 

Admiral Davis. As I interpret the question, Mr. Flood, you are 
asking me if I am personally indignant that my area of the overall 
naval budget has not received full consideration; and the answer 
would be “No.” 

Mr. Froop. I am not. interested in your emotions or whether you 
are indignant or not. This is no editorial. What are the facts? 

Admiral Davis. To the best of my opinion and judgment, those are 
the facts. We have reecived equal consideration with other areas. 

Mr. Fioop. You have said that seven times, but does that affect the 
condition of obsolescence of your plant, that it endangers the Navy 
mission ? 

Admiral Davis. I would be less than loyal and less than sensible if 
I suggested that some other area be to a greater extent neglected in 
order to bolster my own. 

Mr. Foon. I am not interested in what you suggest, Admiral. I 
am interested in your shop. Do you want to say so or don’t you? If 
you have reasons for preferring not to answer the question, I can 
understand it and I do not blame you. Say so and I will go to some- 
thing else. 

Admiral Davis. I have no other answer. 

Mr. Froop. All right. That is not an answer, but we will go on. 


PERCENTAGE OF NAVAL AIRCRAFT OPERATIONAL 


Will you please place in the record following Mr. Sikes’ series of 
questions along the same line, not the exact percent age but the per- 
centage of Nav y aircraft, combat, jet, and propeller, which will be 
oper ational in the next hour, which could take off in the next hour; 
secondly, the percentage of those which do take off that would have to 
turn back iinside of an hour’s operational flight time or half an hour 
because of mechanical difficulties. I want to know, of all your com- 
bat craft, jet and propeller, how many can take off on an alert, 
what percentage of all categories can take off immediately, and 
I want to know what percentage of those that are in the ai 
must turn back within a reasonable period of time because of mechan- 
ical failure before they can engage the enemy or complete an obser- 

vation which would be just as important as combat. Insert that 
following Mr. Sikes’ questions about the percentage of craft. Put it 
in at that point. 

Admiral Davis. Very well, sir. 
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Mr. Froop. I want to know the percentage of propeller craft to 
jet craft for combat craft. 

Admiral Dixon. Approximately 50 percent. 

Mr. Foon. Put it in the same area someplace. The percentage of 
combat craft to noncombat craft, all categories. 


(The information requested is classified. It has been furnished 
for the use of the committee. ) 


PROPELLER-DRIVEN AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Fioop. What in the world are you doing with propeller combat 
craft ¢ 

Admiral Davis. I can answer that very easily. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

Admiral Davis. We have many fields of operations in which the 
top speed of the aircraft is a minor consideration. To lay sonobuoy 
patterns for the detection of a submarine is one in particular. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Admiral Davis. We still are using the AD Skyraider, and they 
are in high favor in the fleet and perform a very high percentage of 
the successful missions against the best opposition. 

Mr. Froop. What is its mission / 

Admiral Davis. Bombing, reconnaissance, photographic work. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not propose to keep propeller AD’s or their 
future generations in the Navy just because of these facts, do you? 

Admiral Davis. If we cannot beat them, I would. The Marines 
have a particularly high requirement for low-altitude attack; in other 
words, ground attack and support of ground troops. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SUPPORT OF GROUND TROOPS WITH ROCKETS 


Mr. Fioop. I thought the injection of various categories of rockets 
with particular reference to the Marines was primarily to eliminate 
the necessity for ground strafing and close ground support from any 
kind of air. We have been talking about that for years, and we have 
been assured that in both Air Force and naval or Marine support for 
ground troops, ground-to-ground rockets would eliminate the need 
for close ground support, treetop strafing or anything else. 

Admiral Davis. No, sir, that does not entirely cover the picture. 
You have to get in and you have to get out. The airplane which 
comes in at high altitude is detected ear ly and hit fast. 

Mr. Foon. I just want you to know what the experts have been 
telling us here for several years, including a couple of weeks ago. 

Admiral Davis. This was also discussed yesterday, Mr. Flood, and 
there is still a valid requirement to be able to destroy particular tar- 
gets outside of small arms range or the lighter « ‘aliber antiaircraft. 

Mr. Froop. Will there be a very big requirement in the next 4 or 5 
years? Will it call for very many aircraft ? 

Will it be the same kind of mission, or will it just be a parenthesis ¢ 

Admiral Davis. I expect that the requirement will remain at es- 
sentially the same level it has ben for the past few years. 
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USE OF PROPELLER-DRIVEN CRAFT 


Mr. Frioop. 1 am concerned with how much money we are going 
to spend and how long we are going to continue to use propeller air- 
craft, how long we are going to continue to have an important major 
mission at the same level, the same dollars, the same people, the same 
aircraft, the same carriers, the same everything, for close ground 
support for Marines or Army which they insist is obsolescent and will 
soon be obsolete because of the high sophistication of missile warfare, 
ground to ground. 

There is a point there someplace. Is it now, or when do you think 
it will happen? Or do you know? 

Admiral Davis. That is one of the things we have constantly under 
study. We do not decide whether an airplane is satisfactory because 
it has propellers or jets. We have the mission assigned by our plans 
people. They write the military requirement. We match it with 
the engines and airplanes which will do so as nearly as we can. 

Mr. Froop. Admiral, we are trying to find out here every day how 
soon can we get rid of existing weapons systems, faced with the devel- 
opment of new ones. We are having great trouble getting rid of any- 
thing, although we are acquiring lots of new things. I simply want 
to know when do you think we are going to get rid of this one weapons 
system with the supplantive missiles. Have you any opinion on that 
at this time / 

Admiral Davis. I see no prospect of getting rid of the manned air- 
craft for ground support in the foreseeable future. 

Mr. Fioop. You cannot possibly be right, in my opinion, but that 
is what makes a horserace. 


OPERATING INTERVALS BETWEEN REPAIR OF JET ENGINES 


Will you insert in the record someplace the nvidia of hours, gen- 
erally speaking, that you require a jet motor to fly before you call it 
in for repairs, and the same information for noncombat aircraft ? 
Put that in a table someplace. 

Admiral Davis. I shall be glad to. : 

(The information requested follows :) 

The maximum operating time before jet engines installed in combat aircraft 
are called in for rework varies by engine model, but averages 400 hours overall; 
for jet engines installed in noncombat aircraft the average is 614 hours. 


INDUSTRIAL FUNDING OF MSTS 


Mr. Frioop. Will you discuss with me here for a minute or two 
this question, and then in as much detail as you think is reasonable 
insert in the record an explanation? Iam very much concerned about 
this, and I want the information in as much detail as you can give me 
in the record. I wish that you would tell me a couple of minutes 
about it now. I want a complete expansion of the very good and 
very effective, so I am advised, industrial funding system used by the 
Navy in its MSTS operation over a period of years. I am advised it 
is a very good and effective operation. You have an industrial fund- 
ing system which, I am advised, takes in everything. 
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The Air Force in their MATS operation have never had it, and 
have been insisting for years that it cannot be done. We have told 
them about the Navy. They prefer not to know anything about 
what you do or, when they do admit you do it, they say you do not do 
it well, or something like that. 

In their funding program they do not include 50 percent of what 
you do include and alw ays have included. They say it cannot be 
done ; that you cannot firure out the cost of runways, the cost of pump- 
ing stations, the cost of all kinds of things. They leave out half of 
what you put in. 

I would like you to explain in the record at some length your sys- 
tem, how long you have been doing it, how effective it is. I will ex- 
press your amazement that somebody else cannot do it just as well. 

Admiral Brarpstry. We will do it. 

Mr. Froop. In doing that, will you give me a list of the items which 
are included in your “industrial ‘fund—not just salaries, wages, but 
the whole business, an analysis of what you include in your industr ial 
funding operation. 

Admiral Brarnstey. Mr. Flood, you know MATS is being cut over 
on July 1 next year. The question is what you put in it. 

(Off the record.) 

(The information requested follows :) 


MILITARY SEA TRANSPORT ATION SERVICE OPERATION UNDER THE NAVY INDUSTRIAL 
FuND 
Background 

Since July 1, 1951, the operations of the Military Sea Transportation Service 
(MSTS) have been financed under the Navy industrial fund pursuant to section 
405 of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended. 

The initial working capital of $100 million was provided from unexpended 
balances of appropriations of the military departments available through De- 
cember 31, 1954. Inventories aboard ships previously transferred to MSTS were 
eapitalized as of July 1, 1951. Im addition, inventories, ashore peculiar to 
MSTS ships were transferred by the Department of the Army and the De- 
partment of the Navy to MSTS, and the value of such inventories were capi- 
talied at dates of transfer. 


Accounting and costs 


The accounting system installed under the Navy industrial fund is a double 
entry commercial-type system, maintained on an accrual basis. Income and 
expense accounts are maintained by three major categories of shipping, namely 
argo Ships, passenger ships, and petroleum ships. These three major cate- 
gories of shipping are further broken down by, MSTS nucleus ships, time 
charters, voyage charters, shipping contracts, berth term shipments, contract- 
operated tankers, National Shipping Authority ships, ete. In addition, the 
MSTS nucleus ships operating expenses are broken down into about 38 object 
accounts; such as, labor, subsistence, fuel, supplies, maintenance and overhaul 
of ships, accident and damage repairs, alteration of ships, ship equipage, activi- 
ties of ships, inactivation of ships, extraordinary repairs, etc. Likewise, over- 
head expenses for the shore establishment are broken down into about 27 object 
accounts; such as, labor, indoctrination and training, retirement and insurance 
contributions, occupancy of premises, office supplies, communications, equip- 
ment rental, ete. 

Costs not financed by or included in MSTS expenses follow : 

(a) Pay and allowances of military personnel attached to MSTS ships 
and the shore establishment. 

(b) Construction and conversion of ships. 

(c) Proration of overhead of bureau or offices of the Department of the 
Navy in connection with services rendered to MSTS. However, this prohibi- 
tion does not relate to items of direct expense incurred specifically for the 
rendition of such services. 
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(d@) Expenses for official representation (entertainment of foreign of- 
ficials, ete., incurred in reciprocation). 

(e) Military characteristics of ships such as armament and amphibious 
gear. 

(f) Battle damage to MSTS ships. 

(g) Shoreside equipment of a capital nature, i. e., plant property class 3. 

(h) Depreciation and obsolescence of Government-owned ships. 


Budgeting and tariffs 


Prior to the beginning of each fiscal year the shipper services submit to MSTS 
the estimated lift requirements showing, the number of measurement tons of 
cargo, the number of long tons of petroleum, and the number of cabin and troop 
passengers to be lifted. Based upon such estimated lift requirements, MSTS 
prepares au operation force plan which sets forth (1) the number of MSTS 
ships required, (2) the number of time and voyage charters required, (3) the 
number of contract operated tankers required, (4) the lift to be accomplished 
by shipping contracts and berth term shipment, and (5) the number of ships 
required from the National Shipping Authority, etc. Based on this information 
a budget is prepared for the succeeding year. This budget is broken down in 
the same detail as the cost accounts are broken down, as indicated above. 

Based upon budgeted costs, tariffs are computed over the various routes for 
cargo, passengers, and petroleum so as to recoup from the shipper services 
such estimated costs without making a profit or loss. Such tariffs are used to 
bill the shipper services monthly for the actual lifts accomplished. As a result 
the Navy industrial fund is replenished for costs incurred. 
Advantages of Navy industrial fund financing 


Financing under the Navy industrial fund provides for flexibility not inherent 
in appropriation financing. The tendency to overestimate fund requirements 
or to overexpend funds does not exist in the industrial fund method of financing. 
Supplies, personnel, and contract services are procured by MSTS to meet only 
actual requirements. There is no incentive to stockpile inventories or other- 
wise obligate funds about to expire on June 30 of each fiscal year. 

During the Korean emergency MSTS was able to increase its operations 
sharply to meet the increased workload. During the fiscal year 1953 the MSTS 
workload totaled 29 million measurement tons of cargo, more than 2% million 
military and civilian passengers, and 17 million tons of petroleum, at a total 
cost of about $700 million. 

Following the Korean emergency, the operations of MSTS declined sharply. 
MSTS was able to immediately cut back its manpower and contract service in 
accordance with the reduced workload. The ability of MSTS under the Navy 
industrial fund to readily and economically reduce manpower, ships, and costs 
with changes in workload lies in the flexibility of operations and the high degree 
of financial management exercised under the Navy industrial fund. 

MSTS meets the problem of short-range fluctuations and unanticipated drops 
in workload by placing MSTS ships not needed for short periods in a reduced 
operating status, thereby minimizing costs. More permanent reductions in fleet 
strength are accomplished expeditiously subsequent to crystallization of work- 
load forecasts or changes of commercial ship market availability. For example, 
incident to the Suez crisis, the MSTS tanker fleet was expanded from 33 ships 
to 83 ships in 197 days; subsequently, the fleet was reduced by 55 ships within 
a period of 165 days, when it became apparent that commercial tankers would 
again become available. Likewise, shrinkage in troop-passenger-lift require- 
ment has resulted in more than 20 passenger ships being laid up over the course 
of the past 2 years. Similarly, short-range requirements for shipping space 
that cannot appropriately be met by either the MSTS nucleus fleet or the berth 
line are satisfied through the commercial voyage or time-charter market. No 
ship is kept in operation or under charter any longer than necessary to fulfill 
lift requirements of the reasonably foreseeable future. 

The Navy industrial fund provides simplified financing, emphasizes end product 
costs, creates cost consciousness, and promptly and factually pinpoints problem 
areas to management. Financial management begins at MSTS with the develop- 
ment of a schedule of composite tariffs. These tariffs are computed on the basis 
of customer requirements, and are, in effect, overall predetermined cost standards. 
Such standards are the basic tool by which management compares actual accom- 
plishments with planned workload and costs. In addition, continuous analyses 


are made of variances in revenue expressed in terms of revenue per dollar of 
expense and of costs, expressed in terms of unit cost per workload mile. Such 
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analyses serve to highlight problem areas and aid in the formulation of policies 
and decisions in order to maintain efficiency and economy of operations under the 
frequently changing conditions of dynamic operations. 

Financial management under the Navy industrial fund is exercised through 
monthly fiscal conferences held by COMSTS and by the commanding officer of 
each of the major subordinate commands. 

It is believed that the advantages of the Navy industrial fund financing, to- 
gether with the flexibility of management that goes with a freedom from appro- 
priation limitations, must be credited with a more economical operation. 


COST ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


Mr. Fioop. I want to refer for a minute to your cost accounting 
system, page 16, and if by that you mean just what I have been talk- 
ing about, then we will skip it. I do not know whether we are talking 
about the same thing or not, or whether this language refers to wh: at 
I have just talked about. At the bottom of page 15, the beginning of 
the last sentence, I quote: 

Effective operational control of these facilities is maintained by the use of a 
special-purpose Navy cost accounting system. This system has been designed 
to provide data for a comprehensive production and cost control system that will 
insure the efficient operation of each facility. 

Is that part of what I have been talking about ? 

Admiral Drxon. Not as far as you indicated in industrial funding. 
I would like Captain Reynolds to speak to that. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Captain Reynoxps. The industrial funding which you are speaking 
of is being developed for one of our indus ‘trial- -type establishments. 
This cost accounting referred to in the budget text 1s the basic system 
of cost accumulation and can of course be cut over to the industrial 
fund as may be desirable. 

Mr. Fioop. Part of it is true and part of it isn’t. Ultimately I sup- 
pose they will all be married. 

Captain Reynowps. Yes, sir. 


OVERHAUL OF MISSILES 


Mr. Foon. On this special chart you handed us I direct your atten- 
tion to that part of it described as aircraft overhaul, and then I direct 
your attention to that part called drones and missiles. What do you 
mean by overhaul, drones and missiles? Leave out the drones. Why 
the missiles ? 

Admiral Drxon. The missiles are coming more and more into the 
program, as you know. We have test equipment that can check out 
these missiles, totally or by component. If we have components thiat 
do not check out, we have to overhaul them somewhere. If we have 
total missiles that will not check out, we have to overhaul them, or 
find out what the trouble is. 

Mr. FLoop. So more and more in this budget item will be overhaul 
of missiles ¢ 

Admiral Drxon. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. As they become more sophisticated and in greatet 
number ? 

Admiral Dixon. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. That will come under your shop from now on then / 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 
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STUDIES OF OVERHAUL AND REPAIR NEEDS 





Mr. Sixes. May I ask you, inasmuch as you have mentioned the new 
survey team that is going to study this very important problem, why 
it appears necessary to have a new team study this matter when you 
have in your files a recent report by Ford, Bacon & Davis, which does 
recommend the establishment of new overhaul and repair facilities? 

Admiral Dixon. Mr. Chairman, the Ford, Bacon & Davis firm, as 
you remember, went into our overhaul and repair establishments to 
see exactly what we needed in the way of replacement tools and 
facilities. This Chief of Naval Operations Board being appointed 
is a continuation of that study. I am sure that they will utilize the 
Ford, Bacon & Davis study in their investigation of the problem area. 

Mr. Sixes. Why is it necessary to go further? You already have 
recommendations for which you paid g good money. 

Admiral Dixon. I assume the Chief of Naval Operations felt he 
would like to have an investigative board within the Navy to study 
our problem, sir, the tools, the location of overhauling and repairs, 
and all the other matters concerned with the problem. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it largely a duplication of the study already com- 
pleted ¢ 

Admiral Drxon. No, sir; I think the board that the Chief of Naval 
Operations has appointed will be going further into military logistics 
than the Ford, Bacon & Davis studies. 

& Mr. Srxes. As [ understand the answers that were given in response 
to questions about the reason you are not building new overhauling and 
repairs facilities at this time, although you need them, is simply you 
have a limited budget; there are some things that you must buy out 
of that money that is available. That includes personnel services, 
spare parts. ‘It includes the other things that are indispensable for 
keeping aircraft flying, and there simply is not enough money left 
at this time to build the new overhaul and repair f: acilities which are 
needed. Is that the story, or is it not? 

| Admiral Dixon. That is essentially the story, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. St«es. If it is not entirely the story, what else is there in the 
picture? 


DEGREE OF OBSOLESCENCE OF OVERHAULING AND REPAIR FACILITIES 


Admiral Dixon. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I do not 
think that all of our overhauling and repairs facilities are completely 
or absolutely obsolete. We are doing a lot of productive work in 
them. We have in them a large ¢ -apital investment which is still very 
effective in terms of utility. 

: Mr. Sixes. If they were completely obsolete you would not be using 
thematall. You could not use them. 

Admiral Drxon. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. It follows none of them are absolutely obsolete, or you 
would have to phase them out or replace them. 

Admiral Drxon. We devote a percentage of our funds each year to 
this problem. 

Mr. Sixes. On the other hand, are any of them completely modern ? 

Admiral Dixon. I think we have to discuss modernity in relation 
to our aircraft, Mr. Chairman. Each year new-type aircraft come 
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into the program which are more expensive and more complicated. It 
takes a continuing effort on our part to keep our establishment for 
their overhaul up to date. If we ask, “Are they adequate to overhaul 
World War II aircraft?” the answer is easier than the answer to the 
question, “Can they overhaul the product of our 1959 program?” But 
the moneys we have budgeted to replace certain tools and equipment 
are in the program for that reason. We try to keep our facilities as 
nearly modern as possible for the workload. 

Mr. Sixes. Are all of the overhauls and repairs facilities suffi- 
ciently modern to handle modern aircraft satisfactorily ? 

Admiral Drxon. No, sir; all of them cannot be. If you mean by 
that, whether each overhauls and repairs can handle all of our inven- 
tory, no, sir, they cannot. But I doubt if we would ever achieve that 
with limited funds. We will continue to specialize at certain localities 
to get the most efficient and economical operation possible. 


GAO REPORT ON REPAIR FACILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. I have before me a report to the House Committee on 
Appropriations entitled, “Significant Findings Developed by the 
General Accounting Office During the Course of Audits and Other 
Examinations, Part 2, Department of Defense, January 1958.” 

Under Department of the Navy there is a section entitled, “Deficien- 
cies in Operation and Overhaul and Repair Departments, Naval Air 
Stations, Bureau of Aeronautics.” 

Are you familiar with that report / 

Admiral Drxon. Yes. We received it a short while ago, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Have you had it sufficiently long to study it and prepare 
answers to the statements made in it ? 

Admiral Drxon. Since the receipt of the report, Mr. Chairman, 
we have continued to study it. Our answers are not fully developed 
at the moment, but we are prepared in a limited fashion to go into it. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like to have submitted for this committee your 
answers as they have been developed, and the committee will be glad 
to receive any additional material that you may develop later in this 
connection. 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. That, of course, we will want to place into the record 
with the actual statement from the report. 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

(The requested information is as follows :) 


BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS STATEMENT REGARDING FINDINGS OF THE COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL 


The following eight findings were cited by the Comptroller General as repre- 
sentative of the significant findings resulting from his review of the Overhaul 
and Repair Departments and the related activities of the Maintenance Division 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics: 
1. Questionable effectiveness of advance planning methods used. 
2. Failure to notify the Aviation Supply Office of changes in workload 
schedules. 

Weaknesses in management control. 

Inadequate material support. 

Inadequate cost accumulation and reporting. 

. Inconsistent and excessively detailed practices in identifying and re- 
matching parts on aircraft. 
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7. Excessive shop materials. 
8. Improvements planned by the Bureau of Aeronautics. 


1. Questionable effectiveness of advance planning methods used: “Actual over- 
haul completions differed so materially from scheduled firm requirements tor 
overhaul as to raise doubt as to the effectiveness of the planning processes then 
followed. Substantial changes were made in firm schedules, and we were unable 
to find adequate documentation of such changes. Late in fiscal year 1956 Bureau 
of Aeronautics had established a procedure of convening a planning conference 
shortly before the beginning of each calendar quarter to establish realistic air- 
craft and engine support schedules equated to the most current requirements. 
We were unable to evaluate the planning conference procedure because its effect 
on overhaul schedules had not become apparent at the time of our review. 

Bureau of Aeronautics subsequently informed us that there had been a sub- 
stantial reduction in the variance between original schedules and firm schedules 
for the last 2 quarters of fiscal year 1957, and that for the first 2 quarters of that 
year production was within 3 percent of the schedules established. This report 
was made on the basis of gross overhaul schedules, however, and did not extend 
to differences between types of aircraft and engines nor to differences at indi- 
vidual installations.” 


Bureau of Aeronautics position.—Some changes in schedules may always be 


expected in the Navy overhaul and repair plants. The workload scheduled for 


these plants is largely for direct fleet support of combat planes. Fleet opera- 
tions are flexible and represent an ever changing demand; therefore, a firm defi- 
nitely set schedule more than a quarter ahead would not give proper flexibility 
to meet requirements of the operating forces. Never-ending improvements in 
combat and operating techniques, changes in deployments and operational alerts 
for which the Navy is maintained preclude long-range stability in scheduled 
workload support. However, through decentralized scheduling of certain work- 
load, components and engines, to sources closer to each overhaul and repair 
plant, through improved liaison with the fleet units and overhaul and repair 
plants, more accurate scheduling has been accomplished. To the extent possible, 
these and other means will be used to gain further improvement. 

2. Failure to notify the Aviation Supply Office of changes in workload sched- 
ules.—“Overhaul schedules issued to Bureau of Aeronautics were changed sub- 
stantially without notifying the Aviation Supply Office of the revisions so that 
the material support provided by that office could be adjusted in accordance with 
the revised schedules. 

“We recommended that copies of revised overhaul schedules be furnished 
promptly to the Aviation Supply Office so that proper material support action 
ean be taken.” 

Bureau of Aeronautics position—Improved planning and scheduling pro- 
cedures have been adopted and positive steps taken to improve timely liaison 
between all supply sources, including ASO, and the overhaul and repair plants. 
Copies of all overhaul schedules have been and will continue to be supplied 
promptly to the ASO. To facilitate the ASO supporting responsibility. an ASO 
representative is present at workload planning conferences. 

3. Weaknesses in management control: “There were a number of weaknesses 
in the exercise of management control at the overhaul and repairs departments 
reviewed. The weaknesses varied both in type and in extent at the different 
installations, but included at all points certain deficiencies in the application of 
effective systems of production control, engineered performance standards, mate- 
rial control, and cost control. Management improvement programs in these 
areas had been developed by Bureau of Aeronautics over a period of several 
years for installation in all overhaul and repairs departments, and in October 
1956 Bureau of Aeronautics issued a Management Control Systems Manual 
designed to integrate these programs into a uniform system. At the time of our 
review, however, the programs were in various stages of development and in- 
stallation in the several overhaul and repairs departments, with much remain- 
ing to be done to accomplish their objectives and to integrate them into an 
effective management control system. 

“We recommended that Bureau of Aeronautics follow closely the progress 
being made in attaining management improvements, participate more fully in 
resolving problems and overcoming obstacles which obstruct or delay progress, 


and provide the active supervision necessary to expedite the accomplishment of 
an effective management control system.” 
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Bureau of Aeronautics position.—Since the promulgation of Bureau of Aero- 
nautics integrated management-control system in October 1956, concerted 
emphasis has been placed on the installation phase in all overhaul and repairs 
departments. This is understandably time consuming, particularly when con- 
sidered in light of the complex nature of overhaul and repairs operations, ceiling 
limitations, the large numbers of personnel to be indoctrinated, and the many 
other problems inherent in the installation of a large-scale business system. 
Despite these limitations and problems, however, very considerable progress 
has been made to date and the Bureau of Aeronautics will continue to expedite 
installation of its improved management-control system. Actually, Bureau of 
Aeronautics has been highly complimented by outside authorities for the out- 
standing progress it has made in designing and installing this improved system. 

4. Inadequate material support: “Work stoppages, caused by shortages of 
needed items of material, impeded the efficient accomplishment of aircraft over- 
haul and repair work. We made a number of recommendations designed to 
improve the adequacy and the timeliness of material support furnished.” 

Bureau of Aeronautics position—Bureau of Aeronautics, ASO, and local com- 
mands have and will continue to take appropriate action to reduce work stop- 
pages and material shortages. Action already taken has reflected a decrease in 
the number of stoppages and shortages in the past year. 

Over the past several years, various programs and refinements have been insti- 
tuted locally. A material-control program, instituted as part of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics management-control system, has been established to create prompt 
reporting of shortages. It includes submission of work-stoppage-status reports 
to ASO and provides Bureau of Aeronautics with summary trend data to deter- 
mine relative status of improvement. Additional refinements also are underway, 
including new procedures to improve followup action on materials reaching low 
limits in auxiliary/shop stores. 

We can expect improvements but not complete elimination of the problem. 
Every effort is being made to reduce work stoppages and material shortages 
through better and more timely provisioning, limiting material positioning points 
and thus providing better utilization of limited material. 

5. Inadequate cost accumulation and reporting: “Procedures employed in the 
accumulation and reporting of costs did not provide an accurate, current, or 
realistic presentation of the results of operations. Consequently, the reports 
were inadequate for use as an effective tool in the management of operations. 

“We recommended that the established procedures for cost accumulation and 
reporting be reviewed and that a suitable system of cost accounting be developed. 
We also recommended that reports be submitted in sufficient detail for effective 
use in management and that steps be taken to assure adequate review, analysis, 
and use of the reports.” 

Bureau of Aeronautics position.—Aircraft overhaul cost accounting proce- 
dures are oriented to the accumulation of average costs for a model type rather 
than the more detailed actual costs of individual aircraft completions. Average 
cost data is used most effectively at Bureau level in evaluating performance 
of the various installations and in formulating and executing budget plans. 

Each aircraft has an undetermined condition upon induction for overhaul, 
and costs of each aircraft will differ dependent upon the condition of the air- 
eraft equated to the amount of work to be performed. In planning workload 
and gross cost projections, and in reviewing performance, it is not possible to 
take into consideration individual aircraft overhaul situations. Abnormal situ- 
ations must be averaged in with all other aircraft of a similar type. The con- 
cept is followed in presenting a summary budget from the installation level of 
management through bureau level, to higher reviewing authorities. 

The use of averages does have certain deficiencies from an individual installa- 
tion viewpoint. There currently has been instituted a program to review estab- 
lished procedures, including GAO suggestions, with the objective of possibly 
improving the accuracy of data compiled as well as the usefulness thereof in 
management processes at various local levels of operation. 

6. Inconsistent and eacessively detailed practices in identifying and rematch- 
ing parts on aircraft: “Practices varied with respect to the extent to which com- 
ponent assemblies and parts removed from aircraft in the disassembly process 
were identified and controlled through shop operations for reassembly on the 
same aircraft. At one installation, such control and rematching was unneces- 
sarily applied to voluminous small-cost, common-use items. 
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“We recommended that the variations in parts rematching practices be studied 
and that practices which would promote efficiency and economy of operations and 
produce acceptable finished products be adopted.” 

Bureau of Aeronautics position—*Pilot’ overhaul of new aircraft, engines, 
and major components are conducted to establish shop practices and specifica- 
tions, to control the extent and need for disassembly, possibility of pooling inter- 
changeable parts of need for sequence identification and parts rematching. 
Sound production engineering practices, applied to local workload and en- 
vironmental conditions, dictate the procedures followed at each plant. Basic 
procedures are specified by Bureau of Aeronautics in its management-control 
system for overhaul and repair plants. 

7. Excessive shop materials.—‘Some shops had excessive stocks of materials 
on hand which had accumulated through salvage operations or requisitioning in 
excess of actual needs. We recommended that surplus materials be returned 
to the Supply Department. At 1 installation, action taken to clear the produc- 
tion shops of materials not required for current work authorizations resulted in 
the return of approximately $500,000 worth of excess material.” 

Bureau of Aeronautics position —O. and R. departments have been directed to 
review stocks of parts and materials not required for current operations and to 
return excess materials to the Supply Department. 

To prevent future occurrence of this situation, the existing O. and R. shop 
stores concept is being changed. Under the new procedures, all materials will 
be lodged under the custody, control, and reporting processes of the Supply 
Department. Procedures for this new “auxiliary stores” concept have been 
prototyped at two stations. It is expected that all air stations will be directed 
to comply with these new procedures. 

8. Improvements planned by the Bureau of Aeronautics: “The Bureau of 
Aeronautics, in October 1956, issued a Management Control System Manual for 
Overhaul and Repair Departments designed to integrate into 1 system 4 man- 
agement improvement programs which had been under development and in- 
stallation since 1951. The four programs presently embraced in this system 
are production control, engineered performance standards, material control, 
and cost control. This manual is to be expanded at a later date to incorporate 
a quality control program and an industrial funding program. 

“In December 1956, the Bureau of Aeronautics issued a revised organization 
manual for adoption by all O. and R. departments. This manual institutes 
changes in the organization structure designed to eliminate conflicts in respon- 
sibility and to improve operating procedure. Other recent developments by the 
Bureau, such as the reorganization of the Maintenance Division and the Bureau 
of Aeronautics Maintenance Representative Offices, and the inception of quar- 
terly planning conferences with representatives from the field activities, are 
expected to greatly improve performance in the areas of planning and pro- 
graming. 

“In addition to the developments already placed into effect, the Bureau has 
scheduled a series of management improvement projects for implementation. 
The Bureau believes that the implementation of the provisions of the manuals 
issued and other scheduled management improvement projects will strengthen 
management control as well as overcome the problems and deficiencies found in 
our review. 

“We recognize that the efforts of the Bureau represent a significant step in 
providing the necessary framework from which effective management control 
over the operations of the overhaul and repair departments could result. How- 
ever, the issuance of manuals and instructions without active participation by 
the Bureau in the implementation of these instructions and procedures will 
not overcome deficiencies in existing operations. We believe that the Bureau 
should provide active supervision and lend assistance where needed to expedite 
the implementation of the management control needed to expedite the implemen- 
tation of the management control system and to resolve the problems existing at 
the several overhaul and repair departments.” 

Bureau of Aeronautics position —Up until about the time of the GAO report, 
Bureau of Aeronautics had to concentrate its efforts on the design and prototype 
installation aspects of a management control system, in order to develop the best 
possible integrated system for the guidance of allO & R’s. Since October of 1956, 
all available Bureau effort has been concentrated on installing the system as 
expeditiously as possible. Periodic visits are being made to all O & R’s to 
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review local progress and lend assistance where needed to expedite effective 
installation. Installation of a system of this magnitude is time consuming, 
for the reasons previously discussed, and several years necessarily will elapse 
before it can be stated that the system is “fully” implemented. In the interim 
Bureau of Aeronautics will continue to actively supervise installation effort. 


AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Wiceieswortn. Last year on page 572 of the hearings you gave 
us a table in respect to this budget activity, aircraft overhauls. I 
would like to have that table brought up to date at this point. 

(The requested table is as follows:) 
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ESTIMATES FOR OVERHAUL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Wiccteswortu. It indicates among other things that if you 
lump the requirements for engine overhaul with those for aircraft 
overhaul, there was a requirement in the fiscal year 1956 of about 
$217.9 million. This rose in 1957 to $219.4 million. You estimated 
it would go to $238 million in 1958. It appears in fact, according to 
present estimates, the figure for 1958 will be about $235.3 million, ‘and 
you now request $245.9 million for the fiscal year 1959. That is a $28 
million increase in a period of 3 years. 

I understand your testimony to be that there is no end in sight to 
this; that you contemplate that the overall expenditures will continue 
to increase in the years ahead; is that correct ? 

Admiral Drxon. As we approach our level of operating strength, as 
indicated in our submittal, Mr. Wigglesworth, I think the level of 
funds requested in this budget will remain more or less level, not taking 
into account any inflationary tendencies in wages or materials or in 
performance of aircraft. 

Mr. Wicerteswortnu. Well, I notice in your original budget for 1958 
you have an estimate for aircraft overhauls in the number of 4,407, 
and that estimate appears now as 3,903. In spite of that reduction of 
some 500 overhauls the estimated cost increases by $7 million, from 
$40.3 million to $47 million. 

Similarly, as I read this table, the original estimate for engine 
overhauls was 13,600, and you now estimate it at 9,400. Despite that 
reduction of 4,000 overhauls the estimated price jumps from $4.4 
million to $5.5 million. 

For the fiscal year 1959 you apparently estimate 4,352 overhauls for 
aircraft and some 10,376 for engines. 

How good are those figures ? 

Admiral Drxon. They are the best figures we have to date. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. So they were when you gave them to us a year 
ago, were they not? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes. We have had quite a problem of readjust- 
ing since we submitted the program last year. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. That is why I asked how good are these figures 
for 1959. 

Admiral Drxon. At the moment they are the best that can be de- 
veloped, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. You missed it by 10 percent in 1958. Are we 
justified in the assumption that these figures are better than last year’s 
90-percent estimate ? 

Admiral Drxon. We hope they are, sir, and think they are. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Why do you think you need 400 more overhauls 
of aircraft in 1959 than you had in 1958? 

Admiral Drxon. We are overhauling more aircraft due to a reduced 
deliverv of new aircraft for the operating program, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wiecresworrn. I do not understand that. 

Admiral Drxon. The overhaul program is generated by the aircraft 
operating program prescribed by the Chief of Naval Operations. The 
number of operating aircraft is always composed of new models com- 
ing into the inventory and of old models which require refurbishing 
periodically. The number of old models which must be overhauled is 
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governed by the number of new aircraft available from the production 
lines and the total number of operating aircraft required to carry out 
our missions. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. Well, you are estimating 459 more overhauls of 
aircraft than in 1958 and you are estimating almost 1,000 more over- 
hauls in terms of engines in 1959 than in 1958 in addition to the increase 
in price which you discussed in a general way with regard to this. 
I do not yet get any very clear picture of how you arrive at those 
increased figures. 

Admiral Drxon. It is largely dictated by the fact that our 1958 
schedule of new aircraft deliveries has been decreased by approximately 
408 aircraft. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Why does that mean that you have to overhaul 
a thousand additional engines? Why is it not 1,500 or 2,000? What 
is the mathematics involved here? Is not there a formula that applies 
in both instances with regard to airplanes and engines ? 

Admiral Drxon. Very definitely. The engine overhauls depend 
upon the number of hours flown and the type of engine involved. Some 
engines will have an operating interval of 350 hours between over- 
hauls; others will be higher than that. We have one model in the 
inventory that we have to overhaul every 100 hours. So the number of 
engine overhauls will vary with the aircraft being operated, the per- 
formance, and the number of engines installed, and the type of opera- 
tions. For example, an engine installed in a multiengine aircraft 
generally will not have to be overhauled as often as the same type 
engine in a single-engine fighter. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Are you telling this committee that the 4,352 

lanes and the 10,376 engines that you estimate will require over- 
fouls in 1959 have in each case been determined in terms of a specific 
number of hours of operation in respect to each plane ind each 
engine ? 

Admiral Drxon. Very definitely, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. How did you miss your guess last year by over 
10 percent ? 

anival Drxon. Mr. Wigglesworth, that was due to a program 
change. Our programs were drastically altered after we submitted 
our original budget submission to the Congress. 


DETERMINATION OF UNIT PRICE ON OVERHAULS 


Mr. Wiacieswortn. How is the unit price of these overhauls 
determined ¢ 

Admiral Drxon. Could I refer that to Captain Reynolds? 

Mr. Wiacieswortnu. I don’t care who answers the question. 

Captain Reynotps. The unit price of these overhauls is based on the 
current cost of wages at the time the budget is prepared. That is 
multiplied by the man-hours necessary to perform the work on tle 
aircraft. The same is true of the engines. It is the wage rate times 
the hours spent on the engines. 


ENGINE OVERHAUL BY CONTRACT 


Mr. Wiacieswortn. To what extent is this work done outside? It 
is not all done within the Navy’s facilities, is it? 
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Admiral Drxon. Not all. We contract outside for some of it, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. When you contract that out is it done on a 
‘ompetitive bid basis ? 

Admiral Drxon. When possible; yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. The unit costs that you have employed in this 


computation are based on what may be anticipated when competitive 
bidding is put into effect ? 


Admiral Dixon. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, generally speaking, with all of the detailed 
information you have in the justifications sheets plus the questions that 
have been asked and the answers given, the picture is fairly complete 
to me with two exceptions. 


NAVY COSTS COMPARED WITH COMMERCIAL COSTS 


First, on page 16 you state at tue bottom of the page: 


At Navy-operated industrial facilities, overhead costs (exclusive of shop 
expense) are budgeted under the station operations budget activity and, therefore, 
are not reflected in this estimate. 

That raises a question in my mind. Inasmuch as part of the esti- 
mates is left out, I am just wondering if any more items are left out 
in figuring the cost of overhaul in your O. & R. installations. 

Admiral Dixon. As stated here, Mr. Scrivner, our cost per hour is 
not directly relatable to a commercial establishment's cost per hour. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why ? 

Admiral Drxon. Because we do not include general station over- 
head, or certain parts of the overhead, since our O. and R. facilities 
are based on major air stations and certain services are provided auto- 
matically, such as general security and fire protection. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be minor. 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. But there are certain shop expenses 

Admiral Dixon, All shop expenses are covered, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You say in your statement: 





At Navy-operated industrial facilities, overhead costs are budgeted under the 
station operations budget activity. 

Certainly if you can identify them enough to budget them under 
station oper rations, they should be sufficiently identifiable to be incor- 
porated in your computation of costs, so the question naturally arises 
whether they were included when you estimated the cost of your 
overhauls. 

Admiral Drxon. I agree it could be done. We would have to make 
certain arbitrary assumptions to do it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, but one of the big questions that always arises 
when the question comes up as to ov erhaul in private installations 
is whether or not you can do it cheaper and you always say, “Yes, our 
figures show that we can do it cheaper.” 

Now, I will agree that there are certain types of operation and 
maintenance that the Navy should do in order to keep within itself 
certain skills that would be required during an emergency. But 
certainly out of $250 million or more a year “it would not seem un- 
reasonable to expect more than 10 percent or 12 percent of that to be 
done by private contractors. We have to have those people when war 
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comes along tow. They have invested a great deal of money. They 
have their trained men. They have their facilities and all that. They 
should be kept in operation so that if an emergency arises we will have 
that as a backlog of experience as well as your own. 

Admiral Drxon. May I say that if we include in our total com- 
mercial workload aircraft modernization in addition to overhaul, our 
percentage then approaches 30 percent. 


MODERNIZATION OF AIRCRAFT COMPARED WITH OVERHAUL 


Mr. Scrivner. Define the difference between overhaul and mod- 
ernization. 

Admiral Drxon. Well, I will cite one project as an example of our 
modernization workload. We have existing aircraft in the anti- 
submarine warfare field which we are going to back-fit with the latest 
equipment that has just been developed. We are going to a com- 
mercial concern to have that work done. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you going to the same concern that built the 
plane? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, in some cases. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is normal procedure. We have that in the Air 
Force as well, where they have had to go back and retrofit B-47’s 
and B-52’s. They are putting into the plane newer developments that 
were not in the picture when the plane was originally built. 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is modernization? 

Admiral Dixon. Right, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Well, that still does not fit into the picture or pattern 
of overhaul and repair because I have seen some of your lines, and 
it is a tear-down and rebuild job just like they do in every overhaul 
plant. 

OBSOLESCENCE OF FACILITIES 

There has been quite a bit of conversation this morning about 
obsolescence of your overhaul and repair facilities. Perhaps it would 
clear our thinking if there was placed in the record prior to this time, 
because it is too late now a definite definition of obsolete and a defini- 
tion of obsolescence. I havea friend at home who just about 15 months 
ago prided himself upon the fact that he had established the best, 
most modern automobile repair center in his city. The day it opened 
it was. It was new and absolutely modern. 

My own view of the real definition of obsolescence is that 2 days after 
his new repair facility was opened it was already obsolescent. Cer- 
tainly, after a new model of the automobile came out which required 
some new types of tools and equipment to work on it it was already 
obsolescent. That does not mean that the establishment cannot do a 
perfectly fine job of repairing an automobile. I am quite sure, having 
seen some of your overhaul and repair facilities, that is exactly what 
exists there. So while the word “obsolescence” carries a rather onerous 
meaning, it is not as bad sometimes as it sounds. You can have a 
machine tool today that will do a “right up to now” job, but tomorrow, 
or a week from now, or a month from now, there will be something on 
the market that will do a better job. 
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Does that pretty well depict the situation in your overhaul and 
repair facilities ? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Each day that you operate you have some wear and 
tear on your tools. Each month that goes by and each year that goes 
by, those tools are just that much older, and perhaps yy! will not do 
the job as exactly and as exquisitely as a brandnew tool, but they will 
still do a brandnew job. 

Admiral Drxon. That does not apply across the board in all of our 
establishments. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is so. Some were established several years ago 
when you had an entirely different problem to meet than you have 
now. As new conditions develop, as new planes come in and new mis- 
siles and all that, you do not equip every overhaul and repair plant in 
the Navy with the newest and most modern and best equipment to take 
care of the very latest thing that comes out. If you did, you would 
send us more nearly into bankruptcy than we are now. So, instead of 
trying to renew and rebuild every overhaul and repair plant, you se- 
lect certain ones that are most conveniently located to the job to be 
done and modernize them. That means that the others will not be as 
modern as your new ones; is that pretty much the picture? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there anything else that you want to add? 

Admiral Drxon. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 


OVERHAUL FIGURES REFER TO SHORE OPERATIONS 


Mr. Forp. In this sheet which has been handed to us which gives 
us the data on aircraft overhaul and engine overhaul, do you include 
any work done in the fleet, or is this exclusive of any overhaul done 
in the fleet ? 

Admiral Dixon. That is exclusive of fleet work done at the squadron 
level. 

Mr. Forp. This is work done in shore establishments or commercial 
operations ? 

Admiral Drxon. That is correct, sir. 


CIVILIAN AND MILITARY PERSONNEL AT SHORE ESTABLISHMENTS 


Mr. Forp. In your shore establishments you have both military per- 
sonnel and civilian personnel doing the job? 

Admiral Drxon. We have a very small percentage of military, Mr. 
Ford. We have about 32,000 civilians and about 1,200 military. 

Mr. Forp. With 1,200 military and 32,000 civilians, can you keep up 
your fleet overhaul with repair work on both aircraft and engines? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Does your training program fit into that percentage ? 

Admiral Drxon. No. Of course, these 1,200 military who are within 
the overhaul and repair establishments gather a lot of knowledge 
which they pass on to others when they go to the fleet ; but largely our 
military personnel at the establishments are for the acceptance, uk: 


out, and testing of the aircraft. You might say that it is largely a 
civilian operation. 
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OVERSEAS OVERHAUL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Forp. Is any of this overhaul work done in overseas establish- 
ments ? 
Admiral Drxon. A minor percentage; yes, sir. 


LABOR AND MATERIAL COSTS IN OVERHAUL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Forp. What percentage of your cost is related to employment 
and what percetnage to parts and other factors? 

Admiral Drxon. Approximately 66% percent is labor, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Has that ratio or percentage increased or decreased 
over the last few years ? 

Admiral Drxon. As I stated, labor has gone up 8.6 percent since 
the budget submittal last year. Of course, we have had increased 
costs in materials also. Both increases have raised the level of costs 
at our establishments. 

Mr. Forp. What has been the percentage increase in material ? 

Admiral Dixon. That is a little greater, 10 to 12 percent. 


WORK EFFICIENCY 


Mr. Forp. Do you have any figures to show whether or not your 
work Fores efficiency has gotten better or worse in the last several 

ears ! 

Admiral Drxon. We are continually studying the problem, Mr. 
Ford. We feel that we have an acceptable rate of improvement and 
I certainly do not think it is decreasing. 

Mr. Forp. What is your criteria for work efficiency ? 

Captain Reynotps. We have been able to put into effect through 
our work management programs an approximate 3.6 percent increase 
in efficiency in the last 2 years. This has been a management improve- 
ment program throughout the whole establishment. 


CIVILIAN AND MILITARY PERSON NEL 


Mr. Forp. What was the number of civilian employees a year ago 
in this program ¢ 

Admiral Drxon. Approximately 1,000 more. 

Mr. Forp. How many military personnel a year ago ? 

Admiral Drxon. I would say approximately the same number. We 
have 1,272 total. 

Mr. Forp. What is your forecast for the number of civilians a 
year from now under this program ¢ 

Admiral Dixon. This is an end 1959 figure—31,551. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 


OVERSEAS OVERHAUL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Mixer. Admiral, what, if any, of this overhaul work is done 
overseas ¢ 

Admiral Drxon. The actual percentage I do not have at my finger- 
tips. We do some limited overhaul in Japan on Marine Corps air- 
craft. It saves us from bringing the planes back to the States. 
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Therefore, it is much more economical. We have a small contract in 
Italy for the repair of some of our on-the-scene aircraft over there. 
And in the Philippine Islands we have a contract with an airline, and 
also in Taiwan. If we have an emergency the contract also provides 
for the repair of the aircraft. But, generally speaking, all of tiis 
is a very small percentage of our total. 


TRANSPORTATION OF UNITS REQUIRING OVERHAUL 


Mr. Mitter. What about your transportation costs? Are they 
included in these figures that have been submitted here? 

Admiral Dixon. What type of transportation, Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miter. For motors that have to be overhauled somewhere. 
Do you have a breakdown on what it costs you to get them into the 
places where they have to be repaired and back into circulation ? 

Admiral Drxon. Those costs are budgeted. If we send them by 
MSTS ships, we have to pay the transportation. In the future when 
MATS becomes industrialized through industrial funding, if we send 
them by air, we will also pay for it. 

Mr. Miter. There are other places where you have budget requests 
for transportation of things, material, and so on. What I am inter- 
ested to know is this: Does the cost of moving your motors and other 
equipment that has to be reconditioned come in that, or is it carried 
in the items that we are considering now ? 

Mr. Lewis. There are two situations involved in this return of 
material for overhaul. In a great many cases our aircraft, while 
they require overhaul, are in flyable condition and are flown in to 
the overhaul center. When they are not in flyable condition, they 
are sent under the transportation money provided the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts. In that latter event the cost of transporta- 
tion does not appear in the budget before you at this time. 

Mr. Miter. That is what I rather inferred or anticipated to be 
the situation to a great extent. Now, are you able to tell us whether 
or not the transportation costs with respect to these activities are 
going up and down? It would seem to me that the location of your 
facilities would be very important. Are you in a position to say 
whether it is costing more or costing less ? 

Mr. Lewis. The transportation costs are going up, Mr. Miller, inso- 
far as the categories budgeted by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts are concerned, because freight rates and shipping rates have 
all gone up over the last 5 years. 

Mr. Mitirr. But that is something over which you have no control # 

Mr. Lewis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Muter. What I am interested in is whether or not you have 
been able to work out economies in this line of endeavor by securing 
better locations, or better routings. Just what is the situation with 
regard to the elements over which you have control? 

Mr. Lewis. That is exactly why our overhaul and repair facilities are 
located where they are. They are located as close as we can physically 
get them to the point at which the work itself is generated. That is 
likewise why this portion Admiral Dixon veteerod te is accomplished 


overseas. It is where the workload itself is generated. 
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Mr. Muszer. Are you able to give an estimate as to whether or not 
your shipping costs, or er transportation costs, are coming down or 
going up—leaving out the rate increases? Are you effecting progress 

in that field so far as your control is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. They are going up to some extent, sir, because, as wa 
brought out in the ear lier disc ussion, we are not able to modernize our 
overhaul and repair facilities to the extent that each overhaul location 
can handle every type of aircraft. Therefore, in providing specialized 
facilities at different geographical points, we do have to ship aircraft 
which are not in flyable condition to other overhaul locations under 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts budget. The extent of the 
modernization of our facilities is a very definite factor involved here, 

Mr. Minter. And that increases the overhaul cost of the operation 
when you do not have the proper facilities? 

Mr. Lewis. It does; yes, sir. 


COMBAT AND NONCOMBAT AIRCRAFT DISTINGUISHED 


Mr. Miuter. You gave some figures about the percentage of combat 
aircraft and noncombat aircraft. Would you give us a little idea of 
what you mean by combat and what you mean by noncombat aircraft? 
I can understand about trainers and-so on, but how do you classify 
rescue aircraft and planes of that sort? Do you call them combat 
or noncombat ? 

Admiral Davis. In our combat category are all aircraft employed 
by the combat forces. This includes antisubmarine helicopters. In 
the support category are aircraft for the operational development 
force, which studies problems for the fleet use of new equipment, air- 

craft for fleet all-weather training units, the fleet air support squad- 
rons; that is, the people who fur nish the maintenance and upkeep of 
fleet squadrons, but they have some aircraft assigned to them. The 
Navy aircraft in Military Air Transport and our fleet tactical support 
“meg are in the support category. Aircraft assigned to naval air- 

ases for administrative use are also in this category. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, sir, the definition you have given does 
not refer to the type of aircraft but the assignment; as to whether 
or not they are with the tactical force or in the supply and training 
area ? 

Admiral Davis. That is correct, sir. Those which meet the dangers 
of combat, I might say, are the combat aircraft. They are the ones 
operating in units that perform functions directly against the enemy. 

Mr. Miter. And it is a question of where they are assigned rather 
than the type of craft involved ? 

Admiral Davis. Yes, sir. 


PROPELLER-DRIVEN AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Mitter. With that in mind, did I understand you to say that 
50 percent of the aircraft assigned as combat craft are propeller driven 
conventional aircraft? 

Admiral Davis. That is approximately correct. 

Mr. Mitter. What percentage of those would be with the marine 

In other words, will you break that down a 


force in close support ! 
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little bit more, if you can, between those that are strictly Navy as 
opposed to marine aircraft? 

dmiral Davis. You will find very little difference there. The 
Marines are using the jet attack type for support operations as well 
as the propeller type. 

Mr. Miter. Does the fleet as such have about the same proportion 
of conventional aircraft in their setup as you were mentioning for 
the treetop type support of marine operations ? 

Admiral Davis. Yes; about the same. If you are speaking strictly 
of the carrier forces, that proportion of jets is increasing all the time. 
Our combat category includes the propeller-driven patrol and air 
early warning aircraft. ‘They are all included. 

r. Miter. I understand as you see the picture today there are 
many missions that are at least in the present state of the art better 
performed by conventional aircraft than by jets? 

Admiral Davis. Yes, particularly the early warning aircraft and 
the submarine search aircraft that we showed in the picture yesterday. 
The new propeller types that we have been procuring are required be- 
cause of their long duration, maneuverability at low speed and low alti- 
tude flying. Those are functions that can still not be satisfactorily 
peeiieeied by jets. 

Mr. Miter. There are altitude factors, speed factors, and cruising 
ranges which bring about a situation that when you say that we have 
on board so many propellor-driven aircraft it does not mean that they 
are not up-to-date aircraft ? 

Admiral Davis. No, sir. We are also buying new ones. 

as? Mitier. Many of them you have because jets do not fit the 
job 

Admiral Davis. That is correct, sir. 


INCREASE IN REQUEST FOR OVERHAUL AND REPAIR FUNDS 


Mr. Osterrac. As I understand it, there is budget estimate for this 
budget activity, aircraft overhaul, of approximately $245 million; is 
that correct ? 

Admiral Drxon. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrertrac. Which is an increase of $10,600,000 over the budget 
of last year ? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. And further, this increase is attributable to an in- 
crease in the number of aircraft to be overhauled; is that the major 
reason / 

Admiral Drxon. That is part of it, Mr. Ostertag. The main reason 
is the overhauling of a larger number of more complex jet engines. 
That accounts for the major increase, sir. 

Mr. Osrrertac. Now, I want to ask what the relationship is to spare 
parts. Is there a relationship? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, there is, because the overhaul process requires 
spare parts to finish the item. In other words, you have to have spares 
and spare parts for replacements during the overhaul of the air- 
craft. 

Mr. Osrertac. You have no jurisdiction over the spare parts? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. You do? 
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Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. That is budgeted elsewhere ? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Osrerrac. How is that all coordinated, your spares and spare 
parts to your overhaul and to your general aircraft and facilities 
program ¢ 

Admiral Dixon. When we procure special parts, spares, Mr. Oster- 
tag, they are destined for two places; First, they go to the fleet where 
they are immediately available to keep aircraft in the custody of the 
fleet in a flyable condition. Secondly, they are used at the overhaul 
and repair establishments during the ata process. 


REWORK POLICY 


Mr. Osterrac. In your justifications you refer to a rework policy. 
I interpret that there has been or will be an increase in commercial 
contracts. Is that the meaning of the rework policy ? 

Admiral Drxon. No, sir. Our commercial contracts for commercial 
type aircraft are more on the order of progressive maintenance at 
periodic intervals rather than a complete overhaul of the entire large 
aircraft at one time. This system of maintenance is similar to that 
used by the airlines. That is a partial reply to your question. We 
utilize reworks for our combat aircraft in our overhaul and repair 
establishments. In this type of maintenance we work on the asi 
more frequently but we do not go to the depth of replacement as we 
would in a regular overhaul. 


NAVY AND COMMERCIAL OVERHAUL 


Mr. Osrerrac. In preparing your budget, and in planning your 
program under this activity, aircraft overhaul, do you figure definitely 
the amount of overhaul that will be accomplished by the Navy di- 
rectly and the amount that will be contracted through commercial 
sources ¢ 

‘Admiral Drxon. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrerrac. How does that compare? 

Admiral Dixon. Approximately 12 percent is done commercially. 

Mr. Ostertac. And the balance is a direct activity, or work per- 
formed by the Navy ? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 


MODERNIZATION OF OVERHAUL AND REPAIR FACILITIES 


Mr. Ostertac. Now, I want to return to a question which has been 
discussed here. Mr. Schrivner touched on it. I would like to clear 
up in my mind just what happens in regard to this overall activity, 
or operation. I take it that in the question of overhaul it is a matter 
of having the facilities and tools necessary to perform that work; 
is that correct ? 

Admiral Dixon. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrertac. And that this question of your facilities being 
obsolete does not mean such facilities and tools are of no use, but 
because of the modernization of aircraft you require new and added 
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facilities, modernization of facilities, to meet the overhaul or the 
repair work ¢ 

Admiral Dixon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. Consequently you have not kept pace in your facili- 
ties with that of the aircraft itself? Isthat correct? 

Admiral Dixon. Not in all of our facilities; that is correct. 

Mr. Osrertrac. But you have been carrying on a program of mod- 
ernization ? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. How do you provide for that modernization? Is 
that under construction ? 

Admiral Drxon. That is done under alterations and replacements 
of facilities. We will come to that later. 

Mr. Osrertac. That will be in this budget activity ? 

Admiral Dixon. That will not be brick and mortar. Brick and 
mortar would be in the military construction program. 

Mr. Osrerrac. I was not thinking in terms of brick and mortar. 
I was thinking in terms of tools and equipment necessary to carry on 
overhaul work on modern weapons and modern aircraft. 

Admiral Drxon. That would be under the budget activity “Altera- 
tion and replacement of facilities” which we will come to later in 
this appropriation, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. You are providing for new equipment which will 
to some extent modernize your facilities ¢ 

Admiral Dixon. We have $20 million in this budget programed 
for that. 

Mr. Osterrac. But it has been said, or the question has been raised, 
as to whether or not that is sufficient. Is that suflicient to do the job 
as of now ? 

Admiral Dixon. It is very austere, sir. We hope it is adequate, but 
it is austere. 

Mr. Osrerrac. That is all. 


INCREASE IN ACCIDENTS 


Mr. Fioop. The purpose of aircraft is to fly and stay in the air. If 
you are as good as you say you are, why are so many of these aircraft 
falling down? We have had an appalling number of naval crashes 
resulting in deaths, injuries, property losses, and damage claims. 
What is the matter with this problem of maintenance and. repair of 
aircraft and engines? Why are we having such a serious increase in 
the percentage ‘of crashes of naval aircraft in certain catagories of 
planes ¢ 

Admiral Davis. We have had some increases. They have not been 
of great extent. We lay it eres to the introduction of new models 
that become serviceable this ye Models first started 5 or 6 years 
ago were delivered in production versions last year and are going into 
operational squadrons this year. The accident rate histor ically and 
consistently has been 5 to 6 times the normal accident rate as each 
new model of higher performance is introduced into the ion... 
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INSPECTION, TESTING, AND ACCEPTANCE OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Frioop. Do you not think that is an appalling way to see if 
these planes are serviceable? It would occur to me that you would 
have some kind of an inspection system; that you would have some 
kind of an inspection system before you accept delivery of aircraft in 
the Navy and instead of using naval personnel as guinea pigs for 
aircraft manufacturers this could be handled in some other way at 
some other time by somebody else. Why do we take these crates if 
we can not fly them? 

Admiral Davis. Mr. Flood, the basic program for a new plane is 
first, its demonstration by the manufacturer. That is quite an exten- 
sive program. It is taken to the flight test facilities at the et 
River Base and put through a program that runs approximately a yea 
or longer before it reac hes the fleet in any numbers. 

Mr. Fioop. But there is something the matter with the program. 

Admiral Davis. I would like very much to find out if there is any 
other way of doing it. After a year or more of test and development, 

check and everything, making all the corrections we can, there is a 
flight introduction whereby the company representatives and engi- 
neers, plus our experienced people at Patuxent, indoctrinate the first 
of the squadron people in the use, maintenance, and operation of 
these aircraft. 

Then the squadrons themselves conduct their own training within 
the fleet units as the planes are issued. 

Mr. Fioop. You have now outlined to me the manners and the pro- 
cedures under the naval system to integrate aircraft into the fleet 
and into the service. 

Admiral Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That does not answer the question, Admiral. Do you 
have any idea how it can be improved on? Is anything being done 
about it? Can you create another commission? TI protest this busi- 
ness of making guinea pigs out of our naval personnel after you 
have accepted various types of fighter aircraft into the fleet. 

Now, here you have an aircraft. They have gone through this long, 
tortuous, approved traditional, classical system with the producer, 
the manufacturer and the Navy. Now they come into the fleet. What 
in the world is the matter with them? It isa serious problem. You 
have accepted and you fly certain types of aircraft that have come 
in recently that are dangerous, that are a menace. You cannot fly 
them. There is something the matter with them. You are killing 
people. You are crashing ‘craft. Now, there is something the matter 
with a system which permits that to consistently and repeatedly be 
done. I refuse to believe that the United States Navy sets aside so 
many casualties, so many millions of dollars per aircraft every yea 
and says, “Well, that is too bad; they are like World War I Teaien” 
Why isthat? 

Admiral Davis. We have applied as rapidly as possible every 
worthwhile improvement that anyone has been heage to suggest. We 
are currently introducing—in fact, they are i 1 operation—a two- 
seater transonic jet, the F9F-ST’s, in to the Tr: aining Command to 
assist this transition period. We are setting up a more formal step- 


by-step introduction of the new planes into the fleet, in the reorgani- 
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zation that was mentioned yesterday of the carrier air group struc- 
ture. Weare constantly investigating any and all possibilities for im- 
provement. This is by no means a casual question to any one of us. 
and particularly me. 

Mr. Froop. Of course not. I am not suggesting that. I am sure 
you feel much worse about it than I, but I am concerned about it at 
this end of the table. It is unsatisfactory. I do not like it. I want 
to know what the trouble is. What are you doing about it? Can 
anybody do anything about it? I do not know. It is not good. 

Admiral Davis. I heartily concur that crashes are not good. Last 
year was the best year we ever had with regard to our safety record. 
The previous year was also the same. In fact, it is showing a steady 
but slow decrease in accident rates. However, due to increased per- 
formance of our aircraft, we are still losing about the same number 
each year even though the accident rate has been decreasing. 

Mr. Fioop. You have limits Why? 

Admiral Davis. We have no particular limit. We have trouble 
with every new airplane. 

Mr. Fioop. The ratio of your casualties and property damage on 
certain new acquisitions are bad, way out of proportion. These new 
bugs are showing upgrade. How dothey get in there? 

Admiral Davis. Because of the complexity and the development 
of performance of the aircraft that is common to all of them. We 
are doing everything we can to cut it down. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure of that. But it is not satisfactory. 


PERCENTAGE OF COMMERCIAL OVERHAUL 


Mr Norretu. On a percentage basis, about how much of your over- 
haul is done by the Navy and how much by commercial sources? 

Admiral Drxon. Commercial sources account for approximately 12 
percent, Mr. Norrell. 

Mr. Norreuz. That is all. 

Mr. Srtxes. The committee will stand in recess until 1 o’clock. 


Wepnespay, Fresruary 19, 1958. 


Sration Operations, Reautar Navy; Sration Operations, NAvAL 
Reserve; ALTERATION AND REPLACEMENT OF FACILITIES; AND Sup- 
PORTING EQuipMENT, MATERIEL, AND SERVICES 


Mr. Srxes. The committee will come to order. 

Weare now ready to begin discussion of station operations. 

The next four items—“Station operations, Regular Navy”; “Sta- 
tion operations, Naval Reserve”; “Alteration and replacement of fa- 
cilities”; “Supporting equipment, materiel, and services”—are closely 
tied together. I think we might have your statements on the four 
of them before we begin questioning the witnesses. Will you proceed, 


please ? 


ILL 
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DECREASES AND INCREASES IN REQUIREMENTS 


Admiral Dixon. Mr. Chairman, taking budget activity No. 4, “Sta- 
tion operations, Regular Navy,” I will summarize the reason for the 
reduction of $6,316,000. ‘This decrease in requirements is attributable 
ae to reductions in the level of flight operations and the num- 

r of stations supporting these operations. 

Two stations have been phased out in 1958, and six will be phased 
out in 1959. 

For budget activity No. 5, “Naval Reserve station operations,” 
the decrease of $1,774,000 is accounted for by the phasing out of six 
stations during 1958 and the subsequent wenn’ readjustments at 
the remaining stations in 1959.. 

For the next activity, No. 6, “Alteration and replacement of facili- 
ties,” there is a decrease of $7,218,000. The reduction in this activity 
is attributable primarily to the reduced size of the aeronautical Shore 
Establishment. 

Under activity No. 7, “Supporting equipment, materiel and serv- 
ices,” there is an overall increase of $1,960,000. ‘The increased re- 
quirements occur in two programs in this activity—catapults and 
arresting gear and special fuels. In the former there is an increase 
of $2,228,000 for additional requirements for prototyping and evalua- 
tion of launching and arresting equipment. The special fuels pro- 
gram, which is an accelerated project, accounts for an increase of 
$4,295,000. These increases are offset by reductions in other programs 
of this budget activity resulting in that net increase of $1,960,000. 

Mr. Sixes. On “Station operations,” budget item No. 4, you indi- 
cated a reduction of some $6 million. The green sheets that I have 
before me show a reduction of less than $4 million. What are the 
actual figures for the operation in fiscal 1958 from that proposed for 
the operation in fiscal 1959? 

Admiral Drxon. In the budget justification, Mr. Chairman, the 
1958 adjusted estimate is $211,090,000, and the 1959 estimate, $204,- 
774,000, for a difference of $6,316,000, sir. 


CATEGORIES OF STATIONS 


Mr. Srxes. I want to put in the record the table on page 23 giving 
the breakdown of station categories. 


(The table referred to follows :) 


Difference, (+) 
1957 actual 1958 estimate 1959 estimate or (—), 1959 com- 


pared with 1958 
Category of station 





Num-| Amount |Num-| Amount |Num-| Amount Num-| Amount 

ber ber ber | ber 

1 

; 
Fleet support stations - ----- 29) $111, 023, 000 28) $115, 282, 000) 25/$110, 985, 000} —3|—$4, 297, 000 
Training stations........._- 14; 40,827, 000 14; 41,788, 000) 10; 38,095,000} —4)| —3, 693,000 
Special stations____- SA 6| 6, 120, 787 6| 6, 582, 000) 6| 6, 430, 000! | —152, 000 
Extra-continental stations...| 22} 47,065,000} 23) 47,438,000) 25] 49, 264, 000] +2) +1, 826, 000 
see es a icicieediaes okinaanass ccidiitineieeaail depcetphiowied 





Total, stations and com- | | | | | 
parative obligations __ | 71, 205, 035, 787) 71| 211, 090, 000 66| 204, 774, 000! —5| —6, 316, 000 
| | 
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CLOSING OF NAVAL AIR FACILITIRS 


Mr. Srxes. I would like you to tell the committee what stations 
in operation in fiscal 1958 will not be in operation in fiscal 1959. 

Admiral Dixon. Mr. Chairman, we will end 1958 with a total of 
71 stations. The inactivations during 1959 include Atlantic City, 
Edenton, Mojave, Cabaniss Field in Texas, Corry, and Hutchinson, 
Kans. There will be two additions overseas. There will be a change 
in that Yuma will be activated in place of Mojave. 

Mr. Srxes. In the place of Mojave? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Why that change? 

Admiral Dixon. There was a requirement for increased facilities 
at_ Mojave, Mr. Chairman, involving almost the construction of a 
new base. The Air Force was vacating Yuma, and it was a logical 
and economical shift. 


Mr. Sixes. I would like you to place in the record a statement on 
each of these bases, showing why the change is to be made—closed, 
moved, or a new one opened. 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


STATEMENTS CONCERNING CLOSING OF THE FOLLOWING NAVAL AI& FACILITIES 


1. Naval air station, Atlantic City 


Naval air station, Atlantic City, will be disestablished about July 15, 195s. 
The reasons for the disestablishment of naval air station, Atlantic City, are 
as follows: 

(a) Present construction is mostly temporary World War II type. Moderni- 
zation would cost many millions of dollars. 

(b) The station is located in a populated area which has precipitated numerous 
noise and hazard type complaints from the public. 

(c) The airfield is jointly used with civil aircraft. 

(d) Air traffic density in the Atlantic City area is increasing. 

(e) For adequate training, an outlying field to the naval air station, Atlantic 
City is required for field carrier landing practice. Such a field is not available 
and budgetary limitations will not permit its development in the near future. 

(f) Atlantic City lacks a suitable target for the required continuous practice 
of special weapons delivery tactics. 

(g) Training operations are restricted by numerous confining airways and 
restrictive identification procedures. 

(h) 10,000-foot sea-level equivalent runways are required for the type of 
operations carried out at Atlantic City. Feasibility studies show that the present 
runways cannot be extended beyond 8,000 feet. 

(i) Sufficient base capacity for the relocation of Atlantic City units will become 
available at other activities during the fiscal year 1958. 


2. Naval auviliary air station, Edenton 


Naval auxiliary air station, Edenton, will be disestablished about March 31, 
1959. The reasons for the disestablishment of naval auxiliary air station, Eden- 
ton, are as follows: 

(a) First of all, the previous long-range plan for Edenton envisioned the 
relocation of Marine Corps activities there in 1959, followed by extensive moderni- 
zation of the field for Navy use as an auxiliary in the Norfolk airbase complex. 
However, rising prices, higher wages, and the increased cost of procurement, 
maintenance, and operation of modern, more complex aircraft and equipment 
have made mandatory a general reduction in the overall naval aviation estab- 
lishment for continued operation under the current level of funding. This re- 
duction includes numbers of aircraft, personnel, and associated bases. Due to 
the high costs involved in the modernization of Edenton for continued use, it was 
decided to phase this base out when it became necessary to reduce the aircraft 
operating program. 
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$. Marine Corps auviliary air station, Mojave 


Marine Corps auxiliary air station, Mojave, will be disestablished in latter half 
fiscal year 1959. The reasons for the disestablishment of Marine Corps auxiliary 
air station, Mojave, are as follows: 

(a) A joint Navy-Air Force airfield utilization board has been reviewing the 
airfield requirements of the two services with a view toward reducing new con- 
struction wherever possible in the interest of economy. During the course of 
these reviews, Vincent Air Force Base at Yuma, Ariz., with its associated gunnery 
range, Was made available to the Navy by the Air Force as a replacement for the 
Marine Corps auxiliary air station, Mojave. This plan is particularly advanta- 
geous in view of the high costs to modernize Mojave. 

(b) Representatives of the Navy and Marine Corps have conducted a survey 
of the base at Yuma and found that it will adequately satisfy the operational 
requirements at Mojave. Asa result, plans for the modernization of Mojave have 
been canceled, and it is anticipated that the transfer of activities to Yuma will 
commence sometime in the latter half of fiscal year 1959. 

4. Rising prices and higher wages coupled with the increased cost of procure- 
ment, maintenance, and operation of modern, more complex aircraft and asso- 
ciated weapons systems have made mandatory certain reductions in the naval 
aviation establishment. These reductions include cuts in aircraft, personnel, and 
bases. As a result, the pilot training rate is being reduced about one-third to 
maintain a proper balance between the output of the Naval Air Training Command 
and the needs of the operating forces. In view of these reductions and due to the 
limitations and operational deficiencies of the fields themselves and financial 
costs involved in modernization, the following air stations currently utilized by 
the Naval Air Training Command will be deactivated as indicated : 

Naval auxiliary air station, Cabaniss Field, October 1, 1958. 

Naval auxiliary air station, Corry Field, July 15, 1958. 

Naval air station, Hutchinson, July 1, 1958. 


INSTALLATIONS CLOSED IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Stxes. What bases are being closed during fiscal 1958 ? 

Admiral Dixon. There were two inactivations in this category, sir: 
Elizabeth City and Coco Solo. 

Mr. Stxes. What are the reasons for those inactivations ? 

Admiral Dixon. Reduced force requirements, sir. 

Mr. Srkes. Your justification on page 23 shows inactivation of 5 
bases between 1958 and 1959. Does that correspond with the infor- 
mation you have given tous? 

Admiral Dixon. Yes, sir; that. is a net reduction. 


DISPOSAL OF INSTALLATIONS BEING INACTIVATED 


Mr. Srxes. What are the disposal plans for each of the stations 
which are being inactivated ? 

Admiral Dixon. Those that we can declare surplus we do declare 
surplus, Mr. Chairman, with the reservation that in case of national 
emergency they will revert to the Navy. I would like to call on 
Captain Reynolds for the details on that. 

Mr. SrKes. All right. 

Captain Rrynotps. Atlantic City will be available for use by com- 
mercial interests there; the Airways Modernization Board is con- 
templating utilization of that facility. 

The facilities at Hutchinson and the Reserve facilities at St. Louis 
and Lincoln are being taken over by the Air Force for their use. 

The facility at Akron is being taken over as part of the commercial 
facilities at Goodyear. 
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Cabaniss will continue to be used by the Navy as an outlying field, 
a practice landing field. 

Corry will be made surplus according to present plans. 

Me. tates. What about Edenton and Elizabeth City ? 


oy oe Reynowps. Edenton is being made surplus; and also Eliza- 
beth 


ity. Both are made surplus, Mr. Chairman. 





REVERSIONARY RIGHTS IN EXCE®S FACILITIES 


Mr. Srxes. Will there be reversionary rights on these stations? 
Captain Reynoxps. Yes, sir; if that is at all possible. I might state 
that in making these surplus, and in attempting to get the maximum 
return from them, it depends upon future planning as to whether all 
or part of them will be held for reversion. 

Mr. Sixes. Then it is your present plan to maintain recapture 
rights on these bases, but if the surplus disposal situation is such that 
it is not feasible for you to retain recapture rights, you will not at- 
tempt todoso? Isthatthe picture? 

Captain Reynoxps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have a mobilization requirement for these bases? 
You indicate it is not definite at this time whether you will insist 
on recapture privileges. Do you have a mobilization assignment for 
these bases ? 

Captain Reynoxps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. If there is a mobilization assignment, how can you 
waive the recapture privilege? 

Captain Reynoups. The waiving of the recapture which I spoke of 
is for part of the facilities. There are times when a part of a facility 
can be made surplus to the advantage of the Government economically 
and still not interfere with the use of the prime part of the base for 
a future mobilization requirement. 

Mr. Srxes. Then it is not planned to waive all recapture privileges, 
but to waive recapture privileges on a part of the base if the surplus- 
disposal plan justifies it. 

aptain Reynoxps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. When it is assumed that the picture will become clearer? 
Is it after the surplus-disposal picture itself unfolds to a greater 
extent? 

Captain Reynoups. This is a process by which the property is made 
available, and the potential users come in and state what parts of it 
they might want. It comes to a point of making a decision as to 
what is the best way to make the base or a part thereof surplus. This 
is a complicated procedure depending on who wants it and how it can 
be disposed of. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this true of all the surplus bases, or just Edenton and 
Elizabeth City ? 

Captain Reynotps. It is true of those two, sir. The others, as I 
mentioned, all have a specific future use and are being turned over 
as a base. 

Mr. Srkes. You have not indicated a use for Corry Field. 

Captain Reynotps. Corry Field has been under consideration for 
use by a college in that locality. 
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Mr. Sixes. What would be the recapture rights which you would 
retain in the event it were made available for a 4-year college which 
would be a part of the State university system ¢ , 

Captain Reynoxps. It is my understanding that we will not hold 
a recapture clause on Corry Field in case it is turned over to the 
university. 


POSSIBLE USE OF EXCESS SITES IN LIEU OF NEW FACILITIES 


Mr. Srxes. To what-extent have you screened your new construc- 
tion program in order to determine whether you are proposing con- 
struction at some point where you might use, instead, one of these 
surplus bases in lieu of a new facility ? 

Ranta Dixon. Mr. Chairman, there is a regular and continuing 

. ® a 
procedure in the Navy Department to constantly review the Shore 
Establishment, in all its aspects, to firm up the requirements for fu- 
ture bases and to insure that the existing structure is being used 
properly, now and in the future. 

Mr. Srxes. Then do you tell the committee that you have screened 
all new construction requirements to determine whether these bases 
might be utilized in lieu of new construction ¢ 

hamital Dixon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. If some of the new construction were eliminated arbi- 
trarily by the Congress, then might you not use some of these sur- 
plus bases for the activities for which you would like to build new 
facilities ? 

Admiral Dixon. Mr. Chairman, we would not have made these 
inactivations and disestablishments had we been able to utilize these 
bases in our new programs instead of the new construction that we 
have planned. 

AVIATION SAFETY SCHOOL 


Mr. Sixes. Is there a program under consideration for the con- 
struction of facilities for a school of aviation safety ? 

Admiral Dixon. Could I refer that to my shore establishments 
officer, Captain Reynolds. 

Captain Rrynotps. No, sir; I do not know of any program. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. I have heard that the Navy has planned for a school for 
improving standards of aviation safety. Do none of you know about 
that? 

Admiral Dixon. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you leave your answer open on the record so you 
might screen this and determine if there is something that you are 
not familiar with. 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. It has been mentioned to me. 

Mr. Foon. If there isn’t, why isn’t there? 

Mr. Stxes. Yes. That is the question. 

Admiral Drxon. I will do that, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The Navy has no plans to construct a school for aviation safety. It is planned 
to continue the procedure initiated in 1954 whereby selected officers are sent to 
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the University of Southern California to attend an aviation safety school. The 
Navy sends there each year about 125 officers who, after competition of this 
course, are sent to aviation operating commands, major staffs, and the Naval 
Aviation Safety Center for duty as aviation safety officers. This is similar to 
the USAF program in this respect. 


SCHOOL OF AVIATION MEDICINE 


Mr. Sr«es. I ask the same question with regard to a school of 
aviation medicine. Are there plans for facilities for a school of 
aviation medicine ? 

Admiral Dixon. Captain Reynolds. 

Captain Reynotps. There have been plans made within the Navy to 
build a school of aviation medicine. They are not in the budget, it is 
my understanding, for this year. 

Mr. Sixes. Tell us about the facilities the School of Aviation Med- 
icine is now using. 

Captain Reynotps. The School of Aviation Medicine is using one 
building that was built for their own use; it is using part of the dis- 
pensary and part of the hospital and several other miscellaneous 
buildings on naval air station, Pensacola. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there no plans in the foreseeable future to put it 
into its own facility ? 

Captain Reynotps. Not in the budget, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Then where are the plans? 

Captain Reyrnotps. The plans for the facility to make it separate 
are within the Navy as yet. They are in the Navy’s future program. 

Mr. Sixes. Are they tentative plans, or do they have approval of 
the Secretary for future development? If you wish, you may provide 
that answer for the record. 

Captain Reynoups. I would like to provide it, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

(The information requested follows :) 


STATUS OF PLANS FOR NEW FACILITIES FOR THE SCHOOL OF AVIATION MEDICINE 


The long-range construction plans of the Navy include a program for new 
facilities for the School of Aviation Medicine. The priorities of other Navy 
construction projects are such that no provision has been made for these facilities 
in the 1959 military construction program. The School of Aviation Medicine is 
under the management control of the Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, and he will provide further details on the program when he appears before 
this committee. 


CLOSING OF NAVAL AIR FACILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. I would like to be sure that your answer about the sta- 
tions which are to be inactiviated and the new ones to be built shows 
the present status of the stations. Will you supply that for the 
record ? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested with respect to facilities to be closed 
appears on p. 370.) 

EXCESSIVE DETERIORATION 


Mr. Sixes. On page 22 you state your maintenance expenditures 
are limited rigidly to those necessary to avoid excessive deterioration. 
What do you mean by “excessive deterioration” 
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Admiral Dixon. It means simply, Mr. Chairman, that with the 
limited budget we have for this purpose, we have to insure that the 
repairs effected are re eally those in most need of being accomplished. 


BACKLOG OF DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Sues. I would like you to compare for the committee the back- 
log of deferred maintenance in fisce A 1957, 1958, and 1959, and the 
effects of the fiscal 1959 budget on this backlog. I think you will want 
to give an answer at this point which will necessarily be somewhat 
brief, but I would like a detailed statement for the record. 

Admiral Drxon. All right, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, under subhead 6A, we have funds in the amount of 
$19 million for this project, which will take care of recurring items of 
this nature. At the present moment our backlog in this category is 
approximately $30 million. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it growing? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. In the past major repair projects have 
been generating at a rate of about $17 million a year. We find that 
they have taken an mes and now are increasing at about the rate 
of $19 million a year. The $19 million we have in this program will 
cover the repair sdalec ts which will generate in fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Srxes. Did the expenditure limitations of the c urrent fiscal year 
affect your deferred maintenance? 

Admiral Dixon. To a certain extent, Mr. Chairman. When funds 
were withheld from this appropriation, this subhead, unfortunately, 
took some of the reduction. We have plans to restore a proper per- 
centage to this subhead should additional funds become available. 
However, in view of the fact that this fiscal year is half over, we will 
not be able to recover all the reduction. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question ¢ 

Mr. Sikes. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Is this a 1-year or no-year appropriation / 

Admiral Drxon. One year, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Will the 1959 budget help you to catch up this deferred 
maintenance, or will it continue to accelerate? 

Admiral Drxon. We hope that it will keep us even. It will not bite 
into the backlog. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Because of sharp rises in construction costs, the available dollar indiessition 
on structural repair backlog no longer provides a current measure of the size 
of the problem confronting the Bureau of Aeronautics. Projects in the back- 
log: have been engineered from 1 to 4 years back and many of the pricing fac- 
tors have been overtaken by rising construction costs plus continued deteri- 
oration. From the information presently on hand in the Bureau, it is estimated 
that the backlog has remained substantially level through the period 1957 and 
1958, in terms of quantity of work and that the 1959 request will enable the 
Sureau to finance projects equivalent in cost to those generated during that 
year. 

The $30 million amount cited by Admiral Dixon as the value of the backleg 
includes many projects priced at cost factors prevailing at the time those proj- 
ects were originally engineered. A program to reprice all outstanding projects 
in the backlog is in progress and more current figures will be available by early 
summer. 
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ASBESTOS SHINGLES AT CORPUS CHRISTI NAS 


Mr. Sixes. What steps have you taken to put asbestos shingles on 
buildings at Naval Air Station, Corpus Christi, where the cost. will 
be amortized in a short while by decreased painting costs ? 

Admiral Drxon. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. I am Clayton D. Jones from the Shore Establishments 
Division of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

A few of the buildings, Mr. Chairman, have been asbestos shingled 
and a few more are in progress now. We hope to finish the pro- 
gram next year. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you mean fiscal 1959? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you put asbestos shingles on all the buildings 
where there is a need, in fiscal 1959? 

Mr. Jongs. Yes, sir 


DISPOSAL OF INDUSTRIAL RESERVE PLANTS 


Mr. Srxes. What consideration has been given to disposing of in- 
dustrial reserve plants to present occupants or to others? May I 
amplify that by saying that under the new mobilization planning 
concept, the need for industri al reserve plant is even more question- 
able than at present. 

As an example of what I am speaking of, Chance Vought is willing 
to buy the plant at Dallas, it has been reported to this committee. 
What is your answer to my question? What consideration have you 
given to disposing of industrial reserve plants to present occupants 
or to others ? 

Admiral Drxon. Mr. Chairman, we have an active program under- 
way on this. As the plants become unoccupied, I might say, for their 
basic mission, which is the production of aircraft and components, 
it is our desire at the present time to declare them surplus. We have 
done this in two cases. We have the Chrysler Warren engine plant, 
which under past mobilization concepts was re quired. Therefore, we 
retained cognizance of it, although Chrysler was occupying only part 
of the plant. productively at the time. 

Since the new mobilization look has come forward, we have de- 
clared it surplus. Before we declared it to GSA, the Army indicated 
a desire for it to produce Jupiter, so we turned it over to the Army 
and they have sole cognizance of that plant. 

We are at the moment negotiating with Goodyear for the sale to 
Goodyear of the plant at the Naval Reserve Air Base at Akron. That 
does fit in ane with Goodyear’s prospective mobilization role in 
that if it buys the plant it will be required under plant recapture pro- 
visions to make the plant available for production to be assigned by 
the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the situation with regard to Dallas? 

Admiral Drxon. That is a very active Navy plant, occupied by two 
contractors, Mr. Sikes. Chance Vought is the prime contractor occu- 
pying it. Temco occupies approximately one-third of the plant under 

ease from Chance Vought. I would say that we might be willing to 
negotiate with Chance V ought under certain conditions, but at the 
moment I could not commit myself on it. 
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Mr. Stxes. Do you have a listing for the committee of the plants 
which you contemplate disposing of during fiscal 1959? 

Admiral Dixon. We can provide it for the record, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. And a similar listing for fiscal 1958, with the reason in 
each case for your decision. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Following revisions in mobilization programing, the Navy, during fiscal year 
1958, disposed of (1) the naval industrial reserve aircraft plant at Warren, 
Mich., by transfer to the Army for the production of missiles; and (2) the naval 
industrial reserve aircraft plant at Mineola, N. Y., by declaration as excess to 
the General Services Administration. In addition, the possible disposal of the 
Akron plant discussed by Admiral Dixon in the testimony is under negotiation. 
No specific decisions have been made with respect to further disposals in 1959, 
but a number of possible disposals are under consideration at the present time. 


SPECIAL FUELS PLANT 


Mr. Srkes. Why is it necessary for the Navy to build a new plant 
to produce special fuels? 

Admiral Drxon. Mr. Chairman, it is the state of the art. There 
are no existing facilities which can produce this fuel. 

Mr. Srxes. Have you attempted to find a commercial producer ? 

Admiral Dixon. We have found a commercial producer, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Srxes. But you have to build the plant for him? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. This is a program which had its incep- 
tion in the Navy some 4 or 5 years ago. At that time we had two con- 
tractors involved, Olin Mathieson and Callery Chemical. As the 
program progressed, the Air Force showed interest in this fuel and a 
decision was made to split the cognizance of these two manufacturers. 
The Air Force now works with Olin Mathieson and we with Callery. 
Existing commercial facilities in the country will not provide the nec- 
essary fuel. 

Mr. Srxes. Have you screened them in order to determine whether 
they will? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. You are convinced that it is necessary for the Navy to 
build its own plant in order to get the fuel ? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out 
that this fuel is still in the evaluation phase. The manufacturers in- 
volved do not yet know the full potentialities of this fuel. 

Mr. Srxes. That is the information the committee needs to have. 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

(The following additional statement was submitted :) 

At the inception of the special fuels program in 1952, not only were there no 
commercial facilities for production of boron-hydride fuels, but the compounds in 
question had never been made, even in the laboratory. It was therefore by no 
means certain that such fuels could actually be produced. 

Some 10 major oil and chemical companies were queried on the program and 
2, Olin Mathieson and Callery Chemical Co., were finally selected— 

(a) To attempt to synthesize suitable boron-hydride fuels ; and 

(b) If successful in fuel synthesis, to design, build, and operate plants to 
produce these fuels in quantities sufficient for a preliminary hardware de- 
velopment program. 

Fuel supplies sufficient for actual development of flight-rated engines were 


not programed. Future Navy plans for additional fuel plants are contingent on 
the progress in the hardware program. 
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In view of the technical uncertainties, high costs, and small likelihood of com- 
mercial applications, the chemical industry felt unable initially to go into any 
part of this program with its own funds. Only after considerable progress had 
been made in process development on Government funds did the chemical com- 
panies propose relatively small company owned interim facilities to prototype 
the larger plants and furnish fuel while the Government-owned facilities were 
under construction. The early completion of the company-owned plants was 
possible primarily because of the small size of the units involved. 


OPTICAL LANDING SYSTEMS 


Mr. Srxes. What is the present status of the shore based optical 
landing systems included in your total requirement, those installed 
in fiscal year 1958 and those contemplated in the 1959 budget ¢ 

Admiral Drxon. Are you referring to the landing aids estimate on 
page 32, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Also, would you ine lude i in that answer, as I am sure you will but 
in case you have forgotten, the type of optical landing operation 
that Navy air approves? Out of the several, which one do you use 
and like? Which one have you adopted ? 

Mr. Sixes. Answer, if you will, with a brief statement for the pres- 
ent requirements of the committee, but I think a detailed answer will 
be needed for the record. Do you know the question or shall I repeat 
it? 

Admiral Drxon. I think I have the question, sir. 

Admiral Davis. Mr. Chairman, may I inject a word here, sir. I be- 
lieve you may be under a slight misunderstanding, Mr. Flood. The 
optical landing system ine ludes vertical and horizontal lights. 

Mr. Froop. I know the lights are part of the system. 

Admiral Davis. Not the regular ones that you see at an airport for 
general field lighting. These are reflecting mirrors. 
~ Mr. Frioop. Oh, I am talking about the general approach. 

Admiral Davis. I understood you were referring to the other. 

Admiral Dixon. Mr. Chairman, in 1957 our program called for 150 
mirror-landing systems, of which we could procure only a portion of 
the systems. At that time we procured 150 systems less the mirrors. 
In fiscal 1958 we then procured 75 of the 150 mirrors required, and 
in 1959 we are requesting 75 additional mirrors to complete the 150 
units started in 1957. 

(Further information on this subject may be found on p. 1084.) 


COMPLAINTS ON NAVAL AIR RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Foop. Let us go to page 25. I want to talk for a minute about 
the Naval Air Reserve program. I am hearing all kinds of stories 
about Naval Reserve programs. I am getting complaints from ae 
sional gripers among the members and former members of the Naval 
Air Reserve. While I do not pay attention to too much of that, yet 
there is an awful lot of it creeping up in the last few days. 

Is anything turning out to be wrong with this Naval Air Reserve 
operation, the ground establishments, the physical structures, the type 
of aircraft, the maintenance? There are rumblings about this Naval 
Air Reserve component. Are you getting them in the last few months? 

Admiral Drxon. I have heard no complaints, Mr. Flood. 
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Mr. Fioop. You haven’t? Something is the matter with your com- 
munications. They are getting all out of proportion since we came 
back, for some reason. I don’t know what the gimmick is. I don’t 
know what these people have in mind. I don’t know what they are 
trying to prove. 

‘Obviously, they knew you fellows were due for these hearings 4 

‘ause they have been coming across the desks in written communic 
tions, signed mail, a present or former reservist. They know the 
w ords, in other words. These fellows are loaded. If you didn’t hear 
about it, you had better get out of that ivory tower. Something is 
going on someplace. 

Admiral Dixon. I defer to Admiral Davis. 

Admiral Davis. Mr. Flood, any questions concerning aircraft and 
station maintenance would have come to Admiral Dixon. Questions 
on policy matters, on which stations we keep open and which closed 
come to my office as the Chief of Naval Operations representative. 

| Mr. Fioop. This has nothing to do with the closing of the stations. 
| Admiral Davis. That is where we have our greatest number of 
complaints, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. No; you can’t miss on that. I am talking about opera- 
tions of the Reserve units, the type of aircraft, the equipment, physi- 
cal structures, the facilities, the training programs, the morale, the 
facilities for training programs. The whole Naval Air Reserve is 
bubbling, particular ly on the west coast. 

Admiral Davis. The reduction and closing of stations engendered 
a great deal _ comment. which branched off into other areas. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not want to talk about that because I am sure that 
you cannot avoid. 

Admiral Davis. They suffered the same reduction in flight hours 
and other economy measures we had to take in the latter part of last 
year to keep our planes flying. We all ran out of money. 

Mr. Froop. Then maybe I had better reserve that inquiry for the 
personnel people. Something is going on someplace which maybe 
| does not belong with aircraft. and facilities, elthough facilities and 

aircraft are part of the squawk. 

Admiral ace: It might have been some reaction, sir, from our 
policy, just getting going, of putting more emphasis on the ASW, 
reducing the number of people flying jets and increasing the number 
of people flying the antisubmarine type aircraft. 

Mr. Froop. It could be. 


REDUCED FORCE REQUIREMENT IN NAVAL RESERVE 


When Mr. Sikes asked you about certain of these actions you were 
taking, you used the phrase, “Reduced force requirement.” You 
must have acquired an awful lot of doctors of literature in the Navy 
since the war. “Reduced force requirement,” a lovely phrase. Some 
of this terminology is simply magnificent. It makes O. Henry look 
like a bum. 

What does “reduced force requirement” mean ? 

Admiral Davis. It is pretty hard to say out of context. 

Mr. Fioop. You were talking to Mr. Sikes for half an hour about | 
it and three times you used the phrase, “reduced force requirements.” 
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You mean you were cut; do you not? Is that not what it is? Some- 
body cut you out of something? 

Admiral Davis. We could see the inability to maintain our previ- 
ously authorized force levels. 

Mr. Fioop. The way you talk, I think you wrote this. 

Admiral Davis. I had part to do with it; yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I was afraid of that. What you mean here is that you 
were cut. Somebody cut you out of troops or bodies or money or 
something. 

Admiral Davis. Money. 

Mr. Fioop. Money ? 

Admiral Davis. Money, sir. 

Mr. Froop. So reduced force requirements in the Naval Reserve 
components is because you were forced to cut X dollars out of the 
Naval Reserve program. 

Admiral Davis. Now I get the context better, sir. In the Naval 
Reserve program the importance of the Ready Reserve has taken 
precedence over the overall numbers of Reserves that we have previ- 
ously maintained. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a matter of policy some place, is it not? 

Admiral Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That was handed down to you. 

Admiral Davis. No, sir. I helped formulate it. 

Mr. Fioop. Tell me, at what point was the policy changed as you 
just describe it, on the calendar with reference to last year, and why, in 
your judgment ? 

Admiral Davis. It was due to the revised mobilization concept. 


REVISED MOBILIZATION CONCEPT 


Mr. Fioop. What. is the revised mobilization concept ? 

Admiral Davis. That the ready people are more important than the 
numbers of people who could be brought up in 3 months, 6 months, or 
9 months. 

RESERVE INDUSTRIAL POTENTIAL 


Mr. Fioop. Good. I agree with that. Faced with that, why must 
you have such a large industrial reserve potential? If the forces in 
being at the time of action in the next war, if any, are to be material 
and since the inventory must. be big and ready, hardware of all cate- 
gories, and since the production facilities will be a prime target, hence 
the forces and hardware in being must be essential, why is your indus- 
trial program so extremely important any longer as opposed to the 
philosophy of the last war? 

In other words, our great weapon historically or industrial poten- 
tial we have lost in the next war, because it won't be a weapon. It 
will be a target. If that is true, what is the point of all of these 
bricks and mortar in reserve? For what? 

Admiral Davis. The emphasis from, you may say, national policy 
on down, has reduced that requirement for reserve industrial poten- 
tial a great deal, but you must also remember, Mr. Flood, that we have 
every possibility, I won’t say probability, of another Korea, which 

called for a great deal of industrial activity and partial mobilization. 
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EMPHASIS ON LIMITED WAR 


Mr. Fioop. You are embracing the new Navy concept, then, of 
limited war. 


Admiral Davis. Not new, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Not new, but you have become more enamored with it 
in the last 12 months than you were up until this time. 

Admiral Davis. I cannot admit to that, either, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Not personally. Let me point out to you that the Sec- 
retary and Admiral Burke devoted pages of their presentations this 
year to limited warfare. I never heard the Navy talk limited war- 
fare as the top people were talking it this year, by the hour. I agree 
with them completely. 

Admiral Davis. May I offer a personal explanation of that, sir? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Admiral Davis. During the last 2 or 3 years, the emphasis on atomic 
war has become highly attractive in all fields. It went without say- 
ing that the Navy was maintaining its limited war capability. That 
was a fundamental, basic requirement in all naval activities. We 
suddenly woke up to the fact that ever ybody was discussing nothing 
but our atomic capabilities and doing it in a context as o posed to or 
in competition .with the Air Force. We wished to bdotity that pic- 
ture. 

Mr. Foon. I do not want to be sly or snide, but I suspect that your 

carriers are in danger and that you find it necessary to stress the im- 
portance of the carrier force to limited warfare. 

Admiral Davis. Thank you, sir. I thought that was understood. 

Mr. Froop. You are understating your case here. That astounds 
me for the Navy. You are in danger with your carrier task force. 
You had better man the barricades. I suspect that Mr. Gates and 
Admiral Burke were doing that, and they did it very well and not 
without merit. Well, all right. 

Admiral Davis. I am by no means belittling our atomic capabilities. 
It is a side issue, though, basically, to the Navy requirement for 
preserving the peace in the world in less than an atomic war. 

Mr. Froop. I am sure of that. But last year it would have amused 
you if you heard about all the carrier bombers that were flying in the 
area of Moscow and Leningrad in support of our attack with nuclear 
weapons. That isa year ago. 

Admiral Davis. They still can, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That is amusing. You don’t read the same stories. 
Two weeks ago they said they didn’t mean that at all; that it was a 
misunderstanding: that they ‘didn’t mean Moscow, they meant. some- 
place 500 miles short of Moscow. But they asked especially to strike 
out Leningard and Moscow this year. 

You fellows better get together down there. This was only 2 
weeks ago. 


SCHOOL OF AVIATION MEDICINE 


Mr. Sikes asked you about your project for a school of naval avia- 
tion medicine. Why must the Navy have a school of aviation medi- 
cine? What is there about naval aviation which calls for the opera- 
tion, with dollars and people and facilities, of an aviation medical 
school as distinet from the Air Force aviation medical school or some- 
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thing like that? What is there peculiar about the Navy aircraft that 
you, too, must have a medical aviation school ? 

Admiral Davis. It is a very wide field, Mr. Flood. In fact, I be- 
lieve we had the first one. We have followed certain lines while the 
Air Force has done most of the high acceleration work on the long 
track at the Holloman Air Force Base and similar places. We wor 
together and we have by no means excess facilities between us. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not know whether that is so or not, but I am sure 
you know what you are talking about. You see what I am groping 
for. The Air Force knows something about aviation. At least that 
is the premise that we work on. They have a school of aviation 
medicine. That certainly follows, Q. E. D. 

The Navy have some flyboys, too, and they want a school of avia- 
tion medicine. We are here trying to eliminate this duplication of 
effort. It occurs to me that either the Navy, if you had it first, or the 
Air Force or somebody should run, in the Department of Defense for 
the Armed Forces, a school of avi iation medicine, but not everybody. 

The Army is coming along with a beefed up ‘Army air arm with 
which I agree 1,000 percent. I hope it will get bigger and better. I 
would like the Army to go to 10,000 pounds on choppers and fixed- 
wing craft. I would like the entire transport arm of the Air Force 
to be assigned to the Army. Otherwise, they are not going to get 
anyplace. But that is not your problem. I am concerned that they, 
too, don’t want a school of aviation medicine dealing with the sick- 
nesses peculiar to choppers and 10,000-pound aircraft. 

If this is not in your province, tell me it isn’t and I will get to the 
right guy, but since Mr. Sikes was talking about a naval ‘school of 
aviation medicine, why don’t we have one, either you or the Air Force 
or somebody else ? 

Admiral Davis. I would like to say first, sir, this is not the start 
of a school of aviation medicine. We have had it for years. Due to 
the fact that these things cannot be originated in a hurry and built 
up with the proper technical people, when they ran into certain new 
areas, the Air Force picked up the ones of primary interest to them 
and the Navy has continued with the basic studies it has been con- 
ducting. 

Mr. Fioop. You state the facts again, Admiral. That, of course, 
is no answer. You obviously do not have one. I think it is wrong, 
unless somebody shows me to the contrary, for the Air Force to be 
running an air medical college and you to be running a similar one. 

Admiral Davis. It would be awfully narrow in its scope, Mr. Flood, 
due to the great environmental differences between our operations 
and theirs if we had only one centralized approach. You would not 
have the contact with the operating personnel necessary to under- 
stand the operating problems. 

Mr. Ftoop. It cannot be that diverse. Aviation medicine is self- 
definitive. The fact that the area of operations on a carrier or on a 
piece of concrete might call for different things, the fact that there 
might be certain psychological or neurotic approaches—all of those 
things are mere phases, mere elements of aviation medicine. For 
every nuance that an aviator has, you should not have a new school. 

Admiral Brarpstey. Might I interrupt, Mr. Flood. I believe this 
school is under the sponsorship of the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
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gery, and I think they are probably in a much better position to de- 
fend their position than we are. 

Mr. Fioop. Good. 

Mr. Mauon. Are we ready to go into ships ? 

Mr. Fioop. I am not. Are you? Go ahead if you want to. 

Mr. Manon. When you have finished. 


LANDING AIDS 


Mr. Frioop. On page 27 you cut $543,000 landing aids. On page 
32 you say, 

The primary objective of the landing aids project is to provide lighting sys- 
tems and landing devices that will minimize the hazards of landing aircraft 
regardless of light and weather conditions. 

That is a good statement and could not be improved on. Yet you 
have cut it $ 543, 000. Why? 

Admiral Descms, The reduction, Mr. Flood, is due to the reduction 
in the size of the aviation Shore Establishment. 

Mr. Froop. You think that safety and landing aid requirements 
should be cut across the board with everything else ? 

Admiral Dixon. We feel that the amount in the program this year 
is adequate, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Of course, Admiral Burke told us the whole budget is 
barely adequate. That is what I resist. No budget and nothing in 
this Navy should be barely adequate in 1959. The mission of the 
Navy cannot be properly served, if I understand your mission in the 
years ahead of us, by a barely adequate budget. You will never be 
able to perform your mission. 

My other question dealt with air safety. I think we have touched 
upon that enough. 

On page 28, this last quotation : 

All four projects within this budget activity have been held below their 1958 
levels in consonance with the reduction in aircraft operations and the planned 
decrease in the size of the aeronautical Shore Establishment. 

That was the result of a directed budget into which you had to fit; 
is that it? 

Admiral Drxon. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. No questions. 

Mr. Osrerraa. I have no questions. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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SHIPS 


WITNESSES 


VICE ADM. T. 8S. COMBS, USN, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS (FLEET OPERATIONS AND READINESS) 

VICE ADM. W. V. DAVIS, JR., DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
(ATR) 

REAR ADM. R. E. ROSE, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS (FLEET OPERATIONS AND READINESS) 

CAPT. P. A. BESHANY, USN, HEAD, PLANNING AND COORDINATION 
SECTION, SURFACE TYPE WARFARE DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (FLEET OPERATIONS 
AND READINESS) 

REAR ADM. ALBERT G. MUMMA, USN, CHIEF BUREAU OF SHIPS 

REAR ADM. FREDERIC 8S. WITHINGTON, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU 
OF ORDNANCE 

EDWARD T. EWAN, HEAD, SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION, 
BUDGET BRANCH, COMPTROLLER DIVISION, BUREAU OF SHIPS 

HON. J. SINCLAIR ARMSTRONG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 





Mr. Mauon. I would like to place in the record the statement of 
Admiral Combs, and then have Admiral Mumma make his statement. 


STATEMENT OF THE Deputy Curer oF NAavAL Operations (FLEET 
OPERATIONS AND READINESS) 


Admiral Comps. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I wish to thank you for giving me the opportunity to appear before 
you today to discuss shipbuilding. 

The Chief of Naval Operations in presenting the Navy’s budget 
request for fiscal year 1959, discussed the Navy’s overall problems, 
including the future threats to our control of the seas. The purpose 
of my presentation is to describe to you our fiscal year 1959 ship- 
building and conversion program and its contribution to the Navy’s 
readiness to perform its tasks, as a member of the nations defense team. 

Since a ship will be 3 to 4 years building, must be useful for many 
years in the future and, since technology is advancing rapidly, we 
must carefully study the strategic implications of the future, in 
planning our annual programs. Our annual program must contribute 
to a proper balance of forces and fit within our long-range objective. 

It appears proper that I first give you the essence of our thinking 
in arriving at the fiscal year 1959 shipbuilding program which we 
are requesting. 

We cannot but be disturbed at the great spurt in naval building 
by the Soviet Union since the end of World War II. They are obvi- 
ously building a navy according to a well-laid plan. Their aims and 
objectives apparently call for a strong navy to pursue these aims suc- 
cessfully. Manifestly their goal is to challenge our supremacy at 
sea and to inhibit our friends and allies overseas by making tenuous 
the sealanes which link us. 

Before talking of what the direction and the scale of our shipbuilding 
programs should be, I would like to summarize the essential physical 
characteristics of the ships in our Navy today. Basically, it is a 
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heritage of World War II. At the close of that war we took the better 
ships for our active fleet, loaned others to our allies, scrapped those of 
doubtful utility, and placed many in reserve against the contingency 
of future hostilities. Since the war, we have built, or have been 
authorized to build, 253 ships. Two hundred and fifty-three is not 
an inconsequential number, but it does not tell the whole story, for 
80 of them were small minesweepers built for the special situation 
of the Korean war. Of these 253 ships, 164 have joined the fleet, 
and the other 89 are in various stages of construction in our building 
yards. So, of the approximately 900 ships in our fleet today, about 
80 percent were laid down and built during the years 1942 through 
1945, 13 to 16 years ago. 

We have, through the intervening years, made diligent efforts to 
keep these ships modern to the extent funds were made available. We 
have added better radars, better sonars, better guns, missile launchers 
where possible, and more powerful catapults and more adequate flight 
decks where appropriate. The limitations inherent in the basic 
design precludes us doing much more that is useful in this direction. 
And further, these ships are aging—the inroads of time, the wear on 
their engines, and the corrosion of their hulls make it unwise, except 
in a few cases, to use them further as the foundations for costly mod- 
ernizations. 

Our ships are aging faster than they are being replaced. We are 
now at the point where large numbers of our ships are close to their 
20th birthday—and unless we intensify our efforts now, by the middle 
1960’s our forces will be grossly inadequate to meet the challenge of a 
fully modern Russian navy on the high seas. We just cannot meet 
this challenge with tools of that sort. 

Our future navy will have many tasks. In order to provide the 
most in defense, as economically as possible, we must provide for the 
greatest flexibility, with a proper balance of forces. These forces 
can then be tailored to perform the many tasks required of the navy 
in peace, in limited or in all-out war. 

{ would like now to describe the composition of our future Navy 
as we now foresee it. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE AND SEA CONTROL 


The first category to which I address myself is that of antisubmarine 
warfare and sea control. We have in this area a multitude of tasks, 
but with a common factor in that they are the measures and actions 
which we take at sea to combat directly any enemy forces that would 
challenge us there. It encompasses the detection of submarines, the 
destruction of submarines, the escort of convoys, the laying of mine- 
fields, the sweeping of mines, the repelling of air attacks upon our 
ships, the defense of our country from attacks launched from over, 
on, and under the sea, the destruction of raiders—all those things we 
do at sea to insure that we can use the seas. It is quite evident that 
in this category we find the requirement for the greatest number of 
ships. 

Let me turn first to those ships which must combat the submarine. 
We do not have now, nor do we expect to have, an easy solution for 
this formidable problem. We must take advantage of such tech- 
nology as we can predict with reason, and then utilize numbers to 
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swing the balance to use—by doggedness and perseverance, by 
opposing an enemy’s submarines both far from his shores and close 
to his harbors. We intend to place obstacles to his submarines 
wherever they operate. We are confident that we can and will find 
the solution to this problem. 

In the battle against the enemy’s submarines, first, there will be 
our submarines contending with his—operating close to his shores 
and in the narrow waters through which they must pass to reach the 
open seas. Our attack submarines are allocated for this function— 
most of them to be nuclear powered and some conventionally pow- 
ered—these last having been built in the last few years. 

Next, there will be surface ships whose primary mission is to combat 
the submarine, either while escorting our naval and merchant ships 
at sea, or by searching out these enemy submarines and destroying 
them. There are several types here, ranging from the frigate to the 
smaller escort ship. The larger ones—the frigates and some of the 
destroyers—will also have guided missiles to afford air protection to 
our forces at sea. We do expect science to make our antisubmarine 
systems more effective, but in a battle that is fought throughout the 
oceans, there is just no escape from the requirement for numbers. 

We need nine antisubmarine carriers, to form the core of our 
hunter-killer task forces, to seek out the submarine and to destroy 
him—to give added protection to very important forces, to form a 
ready force that can move to those areas of greatest submarine con- 
centration. We estimate, then, we will devote to the direct battle 
against the submarine more than one-half of all the ships which we 
consider to be needed in our Navy. 

And for long-range air defense we need about 20 large ships— 
cruisers—mounting the most effective long-range surface-to-air mis- 
siles that we can possibly have, to keep our task forces unmolested 
from the air, and to allow us to take the tactical measures best suited 
for the most effective antisubmarine protection. 

The mine defense function will be performed by about 9 percent of 
our total forces. We do not disparage the problem of the mines, but 
we believe that this percentage will enable us to keep technically 
proficient and form a framework for expansion if war should come. 
We may rightfully expect considerable help from our allies here. 

A few miscellaneous patrol ships complete this category—only 
enough to afford us prototypes for some of the more routine jobs: 
The patrol of harbors, sneak operations in restricted waters, deception 
tasks, and so on. 

STRIKING FORCES 


The second category is that of the striking forces. Here we must 
consider two kinds whose mission is that of hitting the enemy, using 
the oceans as a base for bringing our power against the enemy’s re- 
sources, his forces, and his people. One of these forces is optimized 
for the all-out war—to take its place with our other deterrent forces 
so that the enemy knows he must suffer catastrophic damage if he 
attacks our country—while the other force is optimized for the limited 
war, to give us the ability to respond effectively to the lesser threats 
which the enemy can pose for us. 

Our carrier striking forces can be deployed in troubled areas of the 
world, free of foreign jurisdiction—ready to apply the proper degree 
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of pressure required by a particular situation—whether this be merely 
showing the flag or delivering atomic bombs of devastating destruc- 
tion. The mere presence of the carrier task forces in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Far East are most impressive envoys for peace. They 
provide visible and convincing evidence of the power of the United 
States and of our determination to provide assistance to our friends 
and allies in combating aggression. 

For this versatile striking function—one which gives us a powerful 
weapon throughout the full range of warfare intensities from the 
most limited to the all-out—we see a need for about six carrier strik- 
ing forces. By 1970 none of our World War II carriers can be 
deemed to be fully effective—although the three Midways, then 
about 25 years old, can still make contributions and we count on 
still using them. 

The most economically feasible way to defeat a large submarine 
threat is by offensive naval power applied at the source, before they 
can get to sea. One of the major tasks of the carrier striking force 
will therefore be to attack the enemy’s submarine bases and building 
facilities. 

We must also destroy his dispersed, tender-supported, submarine 
forces wherever found. Reconnaissance aircraft flying from our 
attack carriers will seek out these forces so that their destruction can 
be accomplished by the carriers’ attack aircraft or our missile sub- 
marines. 

There will still remain the task of defeating the enemy submarine 
menace at sea, which will be performed by the forces previously 
discussed under the first category. 

For the all-out war mission our Polaris launching submarines will 
be a formidable weapon. We are in the very early stages of this 
program and, as you know, three of them have been included in the 
supplemental 1958 program. The program included in the 1958 sup- 
plemental and in this program for 1959, as the committee has been 
informed, does not present a final position on this important and 
rapidly developing program. 

We have another kind of a guided missile submarine that launches 
the air-breathing missile, the one named Regulus. To round out our 
strike requirements we shall need a small number of these—a versatile 
weapon which also has a considerable residual capability for many 
other tasks: The support of amphibious operations, the bombardment 
of land targets, and the antisubmarine warfare potential previously 
described. 

My next category is the amphibious force. We must maintain a 
capability to land our Marine assault forces at any time in any part 
of the world against organized opposition. We will have a great need 
for these forces in limited as well as in a general war. The ‘Navy and 
the Marine Corps have developed and refined new methods of am- 
phibious operations, designed to counter and exploit the power of 
nuclear weapons when adequate ships of new design and adequate 
helicopters become available. This method of assault will also be 
more effective than the World War IT methods of amphibious landings 
in a nonnuclear war. These methods and techniques are based on 
the concept of vertical envelopment. Our amphibious ships, prior to 
staging an assault landing, will be well dispersed so as to minimize 
the effect of atomic bombs, and will remain outside minable waters. 
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They will land the first waves of troops via helicopters over any type 
of beach. After the first waves of troops have established themselves, 
additional troops and equipment to sustain the operation will be 
landed by both landing craft and by helicopters. 

Our goal is amphibious ships in adequate numbers, with sub- 
stantially higher speed than those we now have, to land 2 Marine 
divisions and 2 Marine air wings. Many of these ships will be of 
new design. 

LOGISTICS FORCES 


And last, the logistic forces. Here we have the many specialized 
types to accomplish specialized functions—repair ships, tenders for 
submarines, tenders for destroyers, tenders for seaplanes, icebreakers, 
oilers, reefers, and ammunition ships. 

For these many tasks—a smaller fraction of our total fleet for pure 
support will be needed in 1970 than we have today. This is made 
possible as nuclear power will be coming more commonplace, and the 
newer auxiliaries will have improved capabilities. 

I must point out here that we will reach a point in 10 to 15 years 
when there will be no reserve fleet of any consequence to augment our 
antisubmarine forces, nor to provide more lift for the marines. There 
will be no pool to draw upon to make up our active fleet deficiencies. 
Our Navy then will be essentially the D-day active fleet. The lack of 
a reserve fleet is stressed here to emphasize that the shipbuilding 
programs are designed to provide active fleet ships, and not to replace 
forces in reserve. 

FLEET IN 1970 


We have developed the shipbuilding programs which will be required 
if we are to have an effective, modern fleet by 1970. Of the total 
number of ships that we require, there are about 100 ships from World 
War IT that should still be reasonably effective. 

Most of the 253 that have been authorized for building since World 
War II will be effective in 1970. A small number, chiefly of the smaller 
mine warfare types, with wood hulls that are aging will not be effective 
at that time. 

In summary then, we expect that our operating forces of the 1970 
era will differ from our present forces essentially as follows: 

Our surface striking forces will be smaller but stronger. 

Missile submatines will give us a tremendously pow verful weapon— 
or deterrent capability. 

Our antisubmarine warfare and sea-control forces will be increased 
to place more emphasis on the growing submarine and air threats, 

Our amphibious force will have fewer but more effective ships, 
our logistic requirements will be decreasing as more nuclear powered 
ships. join the fleet, and our logistics ships have greater individual 
capabilities, so we will need fewer of them. 

That, then is a general picture of the Navy of the future as we now 
foresee it, for which the fiscal year 1959 shipbuilding and conversion 
program is an important increment. 

The total cost of this program is $1,334,555,000. It contains 20 
new construction ships, 8 conversions of existing ships, and the con- 
struction of a number of small service and landing craft. 
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In the interest of economy and to provide the greatest flexibility 
we have included the best balance of ships possible within this budget. 
All of the ships except two, an attack transport and an amphibious 
transport dock will contribute to the antisubmarine warfare effort. 
The improved antiaircraft, surface and antisubmarine missiles pro- 
vided in these ships will improve greatly the capabilities of our Navy 
to combat current and future threats. We are continuing our plans 
to provide nuclear propulsion where the military advantages to be 
derived therefrom are the greatest. We have included in this program 
our first nuclear-powered frigate. We want to provide nuclear pro- 
pulsion in our destroyers just as soon as nuclear reactors with adequate 
power and small size can be made available. We have asked the 
Atomic Energy Commission as a matter of urgency to continue 
their efforts toward this goal. 

An attack aircraft carrier has not been included in this program, in 
order to allow for a better balance of antisubmarine warfare forces. 
We have included $35 million in this program for long lead-time items 
for a carrier to be included in the fiscal year 1960 program. The Chief 
of the Bureau of Ships will elaborate further on these items in his state- 
ment. 

I would like now to describe briefly the various types of ships in- 
cluded in this program. 


GUIDED MISSILE CRUISERS 


These guided missile cruisers are designed to defend naval forces, 
including fast task forces, against airborne and surface threats and 
submarines, and to engage in combat operations against enemy land 
installations. 

The Navy has a continuing program to integrate missile cruisers 
into the fleet to replace the gun cruisers presently in service. <A cruiser 
is the smallest type of ship which can effectively carry the Talos 
missile. This long-range missile will permit these ships to take over a 
portion of the defense now assigned to manned interceptors, and thus 
allow aircraft carriers to carry less fighters and more attack aircraft. 
Enemy high-performance aircraft have the ability to deliver weapons 
of mass destruction against our ships at high altitudes without coming 
within the range of our antiaircraft guns; hence, the urgent need for 
ships equipped with long-range missiles in the fleet, to destroy aircraft 
before they reach their bomb release point. 

When operating with our task forces, these ships will provide pro- 
tection against enemy aircraft and submarines. The defense of our 
task forces is based on the defense in depth concept. In the case of 
air defense, when our forces are endangered by a large group of planes, 
it is expected that our interceptors will destroy many of these planes 
several hundred miles before they reach their bomb release point. 
Many of the enemy attack planes which get through will be destroyed 
by our long-range Talos missile provided by our cruisers. Those that 
are not destroyed by the long-range missile will be destroyed by our 
shorter range missiles, Terrier and Tartar, provided by our frigates 
and the carrier itself. 

These cruiser conversions will have our most effective long range 
surface-to-air missile weapons system, the Talos, with twin launchers 
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both forward and aft. They will have our short-range missile, the 
Tartar, with twin launchers located amidships. These ships will also 
have a long-range Sonar, and antisubmarine weapons. Weight and 
space are to be reserved for thse inclusion of Regulus IT surface-to- 
surface missile if later requirements so dictate. 

Our first Talos cruiser—the Galveston—will be completed this 
summer. 

We have 11 cruiser conversions to guided-missile cruisers, author- 
ized in previous programs. These plus the nuclear-powered guided- 
missile cruiser—U. 8S. S. Long Beach—give us a total of 12 missile 
cruisers now authorized. 


GUIDED MISSILE FRIGATES 


These ships are designed to operate with our task forces for protec- 
tion against enemy aircraft and submarines, to operate independently 
against enemy submarines and aircraft, and to support amphibious, 
operations. 

The armament of these ships will consist of twin Terrier launchers 
forward and aft. Two 3-inch .50-caliber rapid-fire twin mounts, one 
on each side for destruction of small surface ships, including sub- 
marines on the surface. They will have a long-range detection sonar, 
and long- and short-range antisubmarine weapons. 

Long range surface and airsearch radars will be provided which, 
along with their well equipped combat information centers, will give 
these ships the capability of controlling the jet aircraft from the 
carriers and contributing in an important way to the overall air-defense 
power of the force. 

The above features, plus the excellent seakeeping qualities of these 
ships, make them most valuable and versatile additions to our far- 
ranging Navy. 

We have 17 frigates authorized in previous programs. 


NUCLEAR-POWERED GUIDED-MISSILE FRIGATE 


An important addition to this program is our first frigate with a 
nuclear powerplant. This ship will mount all the weapons and equip- 
ment of the conventionally powered frigates in a slightly larger hull. 
The nuclear-propulsion plant will give it many advantages. Some of 
these are: 

(a) The tactical flexibility—Of steaming at high speeds for long 
periods of time without the need to refuel due to greatly increased 
endurance. 

(6) The elimination of smokestacks and air intakes for boilers will 
provide greater protection for personnel against the danger of atomic 
fallout. 

(c) The elimination of smokestacks will permit use of better radar 
and communication antennas located for optimum performance and 
free from the deteriorating effects of stack gases. 

This ship will have an almost unlimited cruising radius at full power 
and will be a valuable addition to our nuclear task force. It will 
do everything our conventionally powered frigates will do, and a 
great deal more. 
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GUIDED-MISSILE DESTROYERS 


The guided-missile destroyers are designed to screen task forces 

and convoys against enemy air, submarine, and surface threats, to 
operate with hunter-killer groups in the destruction of enemy subma- 

rines and to operate in support of amphibious assault operations. 

These destroyers are designed to replace our World War II destroy- 
ers. The full load displacement of these ships is 4,500 tons. They 
will have two 5/54 caliber rapid-fire guns and will be equipped with 
a twin Tartar missile launcher aft. They will have the same anti- 
submarine weapon system as the frigates. They will also have radar 
and other electronic and communication equipment much improved 
over those of current destroyers. These ships will have many uses, 
as did the World War II destroyers they will replace. A destroyer 
must be versatile, and these ships will be just that. 

At present we have no guided-missile destroyers of this type in the 
fleet. We now have 13 of these ships under construction which were 
included in previous programs. 


GUIDED-MISSILE SUBMARINE 


The guided-missile submarine is designed chiefly to deliver missiles 
against land targets that threaten our control of the seas. The stealth 
and secrecy with which these ships can operate gives them an added 
potential in warfare. 

This submarine will carry Regulus II missiles. 

It will have active and passive sonar for detection of enemy sub- 
marines. 

It will have torpedo tubes and carry torpedoes for use against 
submarines or surface ships. 

It will have very long endurance at full power. 

We have 2 conventional- -powered and 4 nuclear-powered guided- 
missile submarines in previous programs. We also have two con- 
versions or conventionally powered submarines. This submarine 
then will give us 5 nuclear and 4 conventionally powered guided-missile 
submarines. 

As now planned the following will apply to this type and all future 
submarines: 

(a) All will be nuclear powered. 

(6) All will be tested for much greater depth than heretofore. 

(c) All will have an air-purification system which will permit longer 
submerged operations. 


SUBMARINES (NUCLEAR POW ERED) 


The mission of this submarine is to destroy all types of enemy ships. 
Although they are designed primarily for use against submarines, they 
will also be very effective against surface ships. 

This ship will have torpedo tubes and will carry torpedoes or anti- 
submarine missiles. The bow of this submarine is especially de- 
signed for optimum sonar performance. The machinery will be 
designed and located for quiet operation. 

The design of this submarine will embody all the new information 
we have gained from our earlier nuclear-powered submarines, and our 
high-speed experimental submarine, the Albacore. 
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We have 14 of this attack-type submarine approved so far in pre- 
vious programs. 


REPLACEMENT OF REACTOR IN “‘SEAWOLF”’ 


Two major types of reactor plants were developed for submarines, 
the pressurized water-type reactor, used in the U.S. S. Nautilus, and 
the sodium-cooled reactor as installed in the Seawolf. The pressurized 
water reactor has proven to be very successful while that installed in 
the Seawolf has proved to be unsatisfactory. 

It has been decided to adopt the Nautilus type as the standard type 
for seagoing nuclear plants, and to replace the Seawolf’s plant with a 
plant of this type. This is a propitious time to effect this conversion, 
since the Seawolf’s reactor core will have served its useful life and is 
due for replacement about the time this conversion would be under- 
taken. This conversion will provide us with a fully effective nuclear 
submarine at less than half the cost of a new one. 


ADDITIONAL CHANGES TO U. 8. 8. “‘ALBACORE”’ 


The U.S. S. Albacore AG (SS) 569 was constructed under the fiscal 
year 1950 Shipbuilding and conversion program as an experimental 
submarine. The investment in this ship has paid off many times by 
advancing the design art of our submarines. It is planned in this 
program to continue design experiments by making further changes 
to the Albacore. What we learn from this work will be reflected in 
more advanced design of proven worth in submarines still to be 
designed and built. 


ATTACK TRANSPORT (CONVERSION) 


The mission of the attack transport is to transport and land troops, 
supplies, and equipment during amphibious operations. 

There were three Mariner-type merchant ships made available to 
the Navy from the Maritime Commission, for use in developing the 
fleet ballistic missile, the Polaris. It was subsequently learned that 
only two would be needed, so it is now planned to convert this hull to a 
badly needed attack transport, since it can be accomplished for a 
relatively small cost. 

This ship will transport and land a battalion landing team and its 
essential assault equipment by embarked landing craft, augmented by 
transport helicopters. 

It will be the second Mariner hull to be converted to an attack 
transport. 

AMPHIBIOUS ASSAULT SHIP 


The amphibious assault ship is designed to embark, transport, and 
land troops and their equipment by means of embarked helicopters. 

The vertical envelopment assault, developed by the Navy and 
Marine Corps, is designed to make possible amphibious assault in a 
nuclear war. This method would also be more effective than the 
World War IT methods of amphibious landings in a nonnuclear war. 
It provides for establishing a foothold in the enemy’s territory more 
quickly and with less likelihood of casualties and in addition permits 
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dispersal of forces which is essential in modern warfare. In the early 
stages of the assault it will eliminate the concentration of men and 
equipment on the beach which existed during World War II. 

This assault ship will transport a battalion landing team of about 
2,000 men and their equipment and will have embarked sufficient 
helicopters so that the men and equipment can be landed from 50 to 
100 miles at sea. This ship will have a speed in excess of 20 knots 
and the most modern facilities for handling troops and equipment 
from below decks to their points of loading into helicopters. It will 
carry 20 large transport kdnouaeies (H. R. 23). 

This amphibious assault weapons system has been developed and 
tested over a period of years. The U.S. 8S. Thetis Bay, which was 
converted under the fiscal year 1955 program, has enabled us to prac- 
tice and refine the techniques of this svstem. 

Under the fiscal year 1957 program another escort aircraft carrier is 
being converted. This will be an improvement over the Thetis Bay, 
permitting heavier helicopters, greater gasoline and cargo capacity, 
and more troop space. Our first new construction amphibious 
assault ship was included in the fiscal year 1958 program. These 
new construction ships will have many improvements over our previ- 
ous conversions—since the ship can be completely designed for the 
task for which it is intended, rather than adapting the tasks to fit 
the ships, as is done to a great extent in the conversions. 


AMPHIBIOUS TRANSPORT, DOCK 


This ship’s mission is to transport and land assault troops and their 
essential equipment by means of embarked landing craft; augmented 
by helicopters. 

This is the first of a new type of ship designed to replace the attack 
transport and attack cargo ship. 

It will be essentially a modern, postwar, dock landing ship hull with 
a shortened well. 

The covered well provides a landing area for the large transport 
helicopters this ship will carry. 

The well will house landing craft which can land troops or heavy 
equipment. 

The roll-on, roll-off principle of loading will be used. 

The great advantage of this ship is that troops and their heavy 
equipment will be embarked in the same ship, greatly improving speed 
and flexibility of the amphibious assault. 

This ship will transport about 1,200 troops and their complete land- 
ing equipment. 

AMMUNITION SHIP 


One of the most important types in the underway replenishment 
groups is the ammunition ship, which replenishes our combatant 
ships with missiles and other types of munitions. The ship in this 
program will be an improved version of the ammunition ships in the 
fiscal year 1956 and 1957 programs. These ships are a substantial 
improvement over World War II ammunition ships as to cargo capac- 
ity, cargo handling, and speed. Their design incorporates a complete 
mechanical handling system for more rapid loading and off-loading of 
ammunition. This includes such equipment as dual cantilevered ele- 
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vators in the holds, forklift trucks and low lift power-operated trans- 
porters on the main deck for handling palletized ammunition from the 
elevators to the transfer stations. Universal portable metal dunnage 
will provide maximum storage with ready access to all types of ammu- 
nition. A counterweight tension system has been built into the 
transfer gear, along with the use of new improved electrohydraulic 
cargo winches. These provide for much more reliable transfers be- 
tween ships and conservation of deck space. These ships are capable 
of handling all types of missiles up to and including Talos. 
Five of these ships have been authorized since World War II. 


SEAPLANE TENDERS 


In order fully to exploit our new high performance jet seaplane, the 
P6M Seamaster, three conversions “of dock landing ship hulls are 
planned for this program. 

These tenders will provide a home base for the P6M when deployed. 
They will carry replacement personnel, fuel, provisions and repair 
facilities. 

Utilizing the well in the stern, this tender would lock the P6M or 
other seaplanes for maintenance or repair that cannot be performed 
when the seaplane is waterborne. A seaplane can also be taken along- 
side the servicing boom for servicing and minor repairs. 

Two of the tenders now in serv ice, the U. S. S. Albemarle and 
Currituck, are being converted so that they can also support the P6M. 

The three conversions in this program will provide very effective 
tenders at a relatively small cost. 

This concludes my presentation concerning shipbuilding. 


ELECTRONICS, MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


Another important part of this appropriation is the budget activity, 
major electronics procurement. It provides vital immediate re adiness 
to our existing ships and their shore backup facilities in the form of 
electronic modernization. Manual and mechanical systems that were 
satisfactory in the past can no longer meet our operational require- 
ments. Electronics is expanding rapidly in all phases of modern 
warfare, and is absolutely necessary if we are to keep pace with the 
rapidly developing enemy weapon systems. All of our new weapons 
and weapon systems, regardless of how revolutionary they may be, 
are of little use unless they can be brought to bear against the proper 
target at the proper time. The functions necessary to do this are 
becoming more complex as the speed, range, and power of enemy 
weapon systems increase, and currently can ‘only be performed by 
electronic combat direction and coordination systems. 

The readiness of our fleet in this electronic transition is not what it 
should be especially in the important areas of antisubmarine warfare, 
fleet air defense, communications, and electronic countermeasures 
In the past, although procurement funds were available and the 
requirements were many, the necessary equipments were not developed 
sufficiently to proceed with procurement. Now that the research and 
development effort has finally provided some of the urgently needed 
detection and combat direction systems, special high-speed, long- 
range communication equipment and effective electronic counter- 
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measures, the procurement funds are urgently needed. This year’s 
request for new obligational authority of $46 million is very low and 
represents about 40 percent of the amount which will be required for 
this budget activity. The remainder will be made up from unex- 


. pended funds from previous years. This will not be possible in future 


years since the field of electronics is expanding rapidly, the costs of 
the more complex equipments are significantly greater, and, as men- 
tioned previously, an increasing number of equipments are becoming 
available for service procurement. They are urgently needed. 

That concludes my presentation. The other Navy members and 
I will be happy to answer any questions you may wish to ask. 

Mr. Manon. We will now hear you, Admiral Mumma. 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF OF THE BuREAU OF SHIPS 


Admiral Mumma. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you today to 
explain the programs that it is planned to finance during fiscal year 
1959 under the shipbuilding and maintenance appropriation estimates 
prepared by the Bureau of Ships. 

These estimates support two major program areas. The first is 
new construction and conversion of ships and procurement of elec- 
tronic equipment, accomplished under the appropriation “Shipbuild- 
ing and Conversion, Navy.’ The estimate for this purpose is 
$1,381,000,000. The second is maintenance and operation of the 
fleets, under the appropriation “Ships and Facilities, Navy.’’ Funds 
requested for this purpose amount to $789,238,000. 


NUCLEAR POWERED SHIPS 


Approval of the program will mean that a total of 30 nuclear- 
powered ships will have been built or authorized, including sub- 
marine, carrier, cruiser and frigate types. It will also mean that 
missile launching capability has been built or authorized in 74 ships, 
including submarine, carrier, cruiser, frigate and destroyer types. 

The 1959 program includes funds for a nuclear-powered guided- 
missile frigate, a prototype ship with tremendous antisubmarine 
capability. 

It is essential that nuclear power be applied to antisubmarine 
ships, to prevent the submarine from having the advantage of being 
able to conduct more sustained high-speed operations than its 
attackers. In addition, antisubmarine detection and weapons systems 
of greatly improved capability will be incorporated into this ship. 
The sonar range and weapon attack range against submarines will 
be about 7 to 10 times that on the present ships of the fleet. In 
addition, the ship will have Terrier antiaircraft missile launchers both 
fore and aft for protection against airborne attack. 

The nuclear-powered guided-missile frigate is the weapon of tomor- 
row. Inthe meantime, however, until we have successfully developed 
this ship type, we need more antisubmarine ships in the immediate 
future. These must be conventionally powered. In the 1959 program, 
therefore, are 6 guided-missile frigates and 5 guided-missile destroyers. 
All of these ships will have the antisubmarine detection and weapons 
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capabilities that I have already mentioned, and will incorporate 
antiaircraft missile launchers. 

In addition to the destroyers and frigates, there are four nuclear- 
powered attack submarines in the 1959 program. These submarines 
will all have antisubmarine weapons and detection capabilities greatly 
improved over those presently in the fleet. The ability of the sub- 
marine to seek out enemy submarines under water and guide air and 
surface forces to the attack is also emphasized. 


‘ 


POLARIS PROGRAM 


The Polaris program, as you are already aware, has been stepped up 
in time. The 1958 supplemental appropriation provided funds for 
three Polaris submarines which had been planned for the 1959 
program. Because of significant break-throughs in the develop- 
ment of the Polaris missile, Congress recognized the necessity for 
accelerating the construction of these ships to insure their availability 
to meet the missile delivery schedule. Progress in this top priority 
program continues to exce eed expectations and it is likely that a larger 
increment could be started in the near future. 

I can assure you that should this be determined necessary additional 
Polaris submarines can be built at a very rapid rate because the ship- 
building capacity of this country is nowhere near saturation. At 
the present time we are building nuclear submarines at three private 
shipyards and at two naval shipyards. Without recourse to other 
yards it would be possible in a relatively short period to turn out four 
submarines per month of both the attack and missile types—a total 
of 48 a year. This rate could be more than doubled by bringing in 
additional yards and facilities. 


NUCLEAR POWERED AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


The very high priority of the Polaris and the antisubmarine warfare 
programs has made it nec essary to defer for one year the construction 
of the second nuclear-powered aircraft carrier. This does not mean 
that this ship has lessened in importance to the Navy’s needs. On 
the contrary, its delay was accepted with the greatest reluctance 
and in this budget provision has been made for advance procurement 
for its inclusion in the fiscal year 1960 program. The $35 million 
requested for this purpose, by enabling us to cover a greater range 
and depth of long leadtime items, will greatly reduce the delay that 
would otherwise result and minimize the disruption of the Navy’s 
long-range objectives. Experience indicates that up to a point for 
ships of this size an advance in completion date of about 2 months 
can be gained for every $8 million invested in advance funding. 
The $35 million, I estimate, will reduce the gap in delivery between 
the first and the second CVA(N) from 24 months to not more than 
18 months. 

In the meantime, with an 18-month gap which can be well used in 
design time, we are continuing a vigorous review of the CVA(N) 
design with a view to reducing size and costs. In this connection 


the comments and suggestions of the members of this committee have 
been given careful consideration and have proved most helpful. I 
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hope that when the second CVA(N) is presented next year substantial 
progress can be reported. 

One of the most encouraging developments in this direction is that 
Admiral Rickover’s nuclear power group is perfecting methods of 

etting more power out of each reactor than we do at the present time. 

his may make it possible to propel the ship with fewer reactors and 
thereby reduce the total weight and cost of the ship. Other avenues 
toward a smaller ship are also being explored thoroughly. 

The nuclear-powered carrier included in the 1958 program is 
proceeding well. Out at Arco, Idaho, a land-based prototype of a 
portion of the powerplant is being built which is an operating duplicate 
of the machinery for propelling one shaft of the ship. The machinery 
is being installed and it is expected to begin operation this summer. 
This prototype, of course, is testing ship reactors considerably larger 
than any previously built. 


SONAR AND RADAR 


Research and development are giving us improved sonars without 
which we could not hope to have an effective antisubmarine capability, 
in view of the improved submarines being built today. Radar equip- 
ment capable of detecting aircraft at very long distances is being 
produced. New communication equipment, vital to the development 
of integrated attack and defense tactics, has been developed. We have 
provided in the 1959 program for a minimum funding of those im- 
proved equipments which are essential to effective fleet operations. 


SHIPYARDS 


Referring now to the appropriation “Ships and facilities, Navy,” 
funds are ‘Tequested in the budget before you for installing these 
very important items in ships and for overhauling the active fleet 
ships at the naval and private shipyards. Most of ‘this work is done 
at the 11 naval shipyards. We recognize a compelling responsibility 
to bring about constant improvement in the management of the 
shipvards, and in the efficiency with which they perform their work. 
The production control system, designed to improve the utilization 
of our productive manpower, is moving forward with greater speed. 
We have installed a new two-card timekeeping procedure, developed 
especially for the naval shipyards, which is providing us with perform- 
ance reports and more accurate costing data than we had previously 
been able to obtain. Our work measurement methods and standards 
procedures are covering a wider range of direct labor within the 
shipyards. In addition, the Bureau of Ships has been the first organ- 
ization in the Federal Government to adopt an extensive value 
engineering program, designed to obtain the required function and 
reliability of material and equipment at the least cost. This program 
provides for the objective value appraisal of every element of design, 
manufacture, procurement, installation and maintenance. We have 
expanded the program to include our shipbuilding contractors and 
component suppliers, since it has already become an integral part 
of Bureau and shipyard operations. 
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ALLOWANCE LISTS 


The Bureau of Ships has also given added emphasis to the allowance 
list program during the past year. The program for revised individual 
allowance lists was completed in 1957, and we are now vigorously 
pursuing the mechanization of this entire system. In electronics 
repair parts allowance lists we are already 100 percent mechanized. 
It is estimated that nearly 2 more years will be required for complete 
mechanization of all the Bureau of Ships allowance lists. 

You might be interested in the manner by which allowance lists are 
developed to support new electronics equipment on ships. Under the 
new system, developed by the Bureau of Ships, the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, and the fleets, repair parts allowance lists are me- 
chanically prepared, based on the individual ship’s electronics equip- 
ment population. As a single spare part or tube may be usable in 
several pieces of equipment, a straight arithmetical projection would 
result in excess parts. However, by the use of the formulas inserted 
into the computers, the requirements are held down to realistic minima. 
In view of the fact that electronics was the most troublesome area, 
the bin loading program for electronic parts is practically 100 percent 
complete. 

In these and in many other ways we are seeking to reduce the cost of 
building and maintaining ships. The estimates prepared by the 
Bureau of Ships for the two appropriations have been rigorously 
screened many times during repeated and exhaustive reviews within 
the Bureau and at higher levels. We believe that the funds requested 
represent the minimum amount necessary to enable the Bureau to 
carry out its mission in support of the Navy. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, Admiral Mumma. 
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SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION, NAVY 


Program and financing 


1957 
PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 
Direct obligations: 
1. Fiscal year 1952 program: (a) Ships $1, 


2. Fiscal year 1953 program 
(a) Ships 97 
(b) Ordnance 

3. Fiseal year 1954 program: 


(a) Ships 13, 8: 


(b) Ordnance 
4, Fiscal year 1955 program: 






(a) Ships 47, 
(5) Ordnance 2, 
5. Fiscal year 1956 program: 
(a) Ships 161, 
(6) Ordnance 47,2 
6. Fiscal year 1957 program: 
(a) Shins_-_--_-- | 776, : 
(5) Ordnance | 196, 
7. Fiscal year 1958 program: 
(a) Ships | 32, 7 
(>) Ordnance } 26, 1 
8. Fiscal year 1959 program: 
(a) Ships 
(b) Ordnance 2 
9. Fiscal year 1960 program: 
(a) Ships 
(6) Ordnance 
10. Shipbuilding administrative expenses 
(a) Shins = 27, 
(6) Ordnance 3, 
11. Reserve tools and facilities 
12. Electronics major procurement. - 74, 
Total direct obligations 1, 442, 
Reimbursable obligations: 
6. Fiscal year 1957 program (ordnanet 3, 
7. Fiscal year 1958 program 
(a) Ships 
h) Ordnance 
12. Electronics major procurement 14, 
Total reimbursable obligations 47, 
Total ot tion 1, 459 
Financin 
Unobligated | nee brought forward —912 
Unobligated nee (anticipated reimbursement 
to be earned from military assistance fund reserva 
tions) transferred to other Navy accounts 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts 
Deliveries of materiel common to United States 
requirements ordered by military assistance 
in ctirrent year 
All other —12, 
Anticipated reimbursements for future years’ de- 
liveries of materiel common to United States 
requirements ordered by military assistance in 
current year —2, 
Recovery of prior year obligations 7 
Unobligated balance carried forward 955, 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) 1, 479, 


22217—58--—26 
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000 
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000 
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725, 000 


000 


000 
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1959 estimate 


$12, 373, 000 


10, 000, 000 
12, 000, 000 


33, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 


47, 000, 000 
12, 000, 000 


80, 000, 000 
23, 000, 000 


253, 000, 000 
145, 000, 000 


514, 000, 000 
73, 000, 000 


70, 555, 000 
24, 000, 000 


27, 800, 000 
4, 000, 000 
, 000 
104, 200, 000 


1, 546, 000, 600 


3. 000, 000 
16, 000, 000 
19, 000, 000 


565, 000, 000 


1, 026, 030, 371 


—12, 500, 000 


5, 000, 000 
859, 530, 371 


381, 000, 000 
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Object classification 


1957 actual 


| 
om 
| 


1958 estimate 














1959 estimate 











DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Total number of permanent. positions ices deteenes 4, 663 | 4,014 3, 687 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._..........-- | 4 3 2 
Average number of all employees. -_._._.__.--- aay 4, 550 3, 880 3, 642 
Number of employees at end of year. ___.....-...----- 4, 392 | 3, 657 | 3, 652 
Average GS grade and salary. Se ae 6.3 $5, 5, 022 | 6. 4 - mt 078 es $5, 092 
Average salary of ungraded positi ROR 3 et ak -* 823 3 | $4, 982 $4, 983 
Direct obligations: = 
01 Personal services: 
ee EE ee eee er 24, 827, 007 | $21, 711, 700 | $20, 532, 700 
Positions other than perm: inent.- 17, 605 | 13, 000 9, 000 
Other personal services ---......-..- 746, 192 519, 200 487, 200 
Total personal service obligations. __.....- 25, 600, 804 22, 243, 900 21, 028, 900 
ee UIE le es dae gin oo sk aed Sine ciwacsewece 623, 104 570, 000 570, 000 
03 «Tre ansportation of things. ____- “ : es 212, 910 1, 250, 000 1, 275, 000 
04 Communication services__...............--...-- 131, 971 130, 000 130, 000 
05 Rents and utility services..._.............---.-- 31, 279 30, 000 31, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction--_...........--..---.-- 1, 197, 349 1, 150, 000 1, 150, 000 
07 Other contractual services. .................--- | 548, 691, 725 569, 588, 100 575, 783, 100 
08 Supplies and materials_- il 55, 167, 855 60, 000, 000 62, 000, 000 
4. ES eee | 781, 037, 352 | 801, 508, 000 820, 000, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.___----_- sisi | 1, 344, 000 1, 237, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ oa 776, 523 775, 000 775, 000 
| ee ee ee 20, 732 20, 000 20, 000 
Total direct obligations _ * 1, 414, 491, 604 1, 458, 609, 000 1, 484, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
Oo oa Barat acini dls sr eeniuunha pe nconaes 17, 215, 914 | 17, 000, 000 | 19, 000, 000 
Total, Department of the Navy--...--.------- i 1, 431, 707, 518 | 1, 475, 608, 000 | ue , 503, 000, 000 
ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS TANS CE pes a gid 
07 Other contractual services_..............---.-.- 5, Gb faewcis secant eatedantes 
Sp eG cane i cwatnate amanaenes 27, 533, 015 75, 993, 000 62, 000, 000 
|-— -- heel Samemiedbiicced 
Total allocation accounts - --...........---...- 27, 536, 443 75, 993, 3, 000 "62, 000, 000 


Total obligations_____ ; 


Obligations are distributed as follows: 


Department of the Navy 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Department of Commerce 


1, 459, 243, 961 











1, 551, 602, 000 00 | 





1,565, ¢ 000, 000 








1, 431, 707. 
27, 125, 821 
410, 622 





, 518 | 


1, 475, 609, 000 
74, 900, 000 
1, 093, 000 | 








UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. SIKEs. 


1, 503, 000, 000 
62, 000, 000 


Will you furnish for the record a breakdown by budget 


activities the unobligated balances at the end of the fiscal year 1958 
and the end of the year 1959, showing the commitments and the un- 
committed balances, together with a brief statement showing the pro- 


graming of the uncommi 


itted balances? 


Admiral Mumma. Yes. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy, estimate of unobligated balances 


[In millions of dollars} 


Unobligated | Committed | Uncommitted 


Budget activity 








June 30, 1958 | | 

1. 1952 ship program. i grasa 39 | 3.0 36.0 
2. 1953 ship program. _--. | 25 | 5.0 20.0 
3. 1954 ship program__- 2 25 | 7.0 18.0 
4. 1955 ship program 13 10.0 3.0 
5. 1956 ship program. - ---| 104 | 16. 0 88.0 
6. 1957 ship program 99 | 50.0 49.0 
7. 1958 ship program. pianinae : eee 631 | 200.0 | 431.0 

8. 1959 ship program irre 0} 0 | 0 
9. 1960 ship program odes pha Midian diewkpeesl — Us aikcisteiroon ; 
A er re CN a io ied ric tnt darctennal 2 | 1.0 | 1.0 

11. Reserve tools and facilities. ___ ‘ oa 0} 0 0 
12. Electronics major procurement peaked 58 | 8.0 50.0 
13. Anticipated reimbursements_ -_- ~ ca 30 30.0 
Total el 1, 026 300. 0 | 726.0 
= = a = 

Tune 30, 1959: | | | 

1. 1952 ship program._- 4 1.0 | 3.0 
2. 1953 ship program | 11 | 1.0 | 10.0 
3. 1954 ship program. | 14 | 2.5 11.5 
4. 1955 ship program. | 22 | 3.0 19.0 
5. 1956 ship program. é x | 46 7.0 39.0 
6. 1957 ship program ‘ | 83 20.0 63.0 
7. 1958 ship program. a | 235 | 60.0 175.0 
8. 1959 ship program ; | 420 | 205. 0 215.0 

9. 1960 ship program. | 0 | 0 0 
10. Administrative expenses a , iia l 5 5 

11. Reserve tools and facilities : BI | 0} 0 0 

12. Electronics major procurement its ; 0} 0 0 
13. Anticipated reimbursements ; ‘ | 24 24.0 
Total_ _. = | 860 | 300. 0 560.0 

| | 





The uncommitted balance covers requirements for post delivery work, for pro- 
curement of machinery, equipment, and ordnance components which are ordered 
during the latter stages of completion of the programs, and for contract changes. 
In addition, as of June 30, 1958, a portion of the uncommitted balance is for the 
delayed award of ships in the 1958 ship program and deferred electronics pro- 
curement. 


CHANGES IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM FROM ORIGINAL 
BUREAU RECOMMENDATION 


Mr. Sixes. I would like to know what money was actually requested 
for this activity from the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of 
Defense, and I would like a comparison with the amounts allowed. 

Admiral Mumma. As you realize, there was an extraction in this 
SCN appropriation to accommodate funding Polaris submarines from 
the 1959 budget into the 1958 supplemental request so that a correc- 
tion is necessary in that regard. 
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I am giving you at the present time uncorrected values. 
The Bureau’s request was $1,608 million, and in subsequent dis- 
cussions that was changed to an initial submission to the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense of $1,852 million. Later adjustments, which 
included the extraction of the carrier, the addition of certain other 
ships and the moving of the fleet ballistic-missile program up into 1958, 
resulted in the final submission figure of $1,381 million now contained 
in the budget. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you show for the record in each instance what was 
added or deleted? 
Admiral Mumma. Yes; we can furnish that to you. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


The changes to the fiscal year 1959 shipbuilding program, as outlined below, were 
made as a result of recommendations of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Additions and deletions from original request of $1,608 million to submission 
to Office of the Secretary of Defense of request for $1,852 million: 

Ship additions were 

three guided-missile frigates (DLG) 

three nuclear-powered submarines (SS(N)) 

one nuclear-powered submarine conversion (Seawolf) (SS(N)) 
Ship deletions were: 

one store ship (AF) 

There were minor adjustments in the area of pricing prior year ship programs, 
advance procurement, and major electronics procurement. 

Addi‘ions and deletions from Department of the Navy request of $1,852 million 
to Office of the Secretary of Defense to amount. of $1,381 million contained in 
the budget document: 

Ships deleted were 

one nuclear-powered attack aircraft carrier (CVA(N)) 
one nuclear-powered guided-missile submarine (SSG(N)) 
one nuclear-powered guided-missile submarine (SSG(N)) (FBM) 

There are adjustments in the areas of pricing prior year ship programs, advance 
procurement, and major electronics procurement. 


G 
G 


IMPORTANCE OF POLARIS SUBMARINES 


Mr. Sixes. Now, we have heard quite a bit about the importance 
of the Polaris submarines to the national defense. This statement 
was made by Mr. Cannon, chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, on the floor of the House yesterday: 

We need 100 nuclear-powered, missile-firing submarines to keep the peace of 
the world, and we are building 9. Russia is building 100 submarines this year. 
It is time we took notice. 

Now, the question directed to you gentlemen is whether, in your 
opinion, there is a need for a substantially greater number of sub- 
marines of the Polaris type than we have at the present time or that 
we have under construction. 

Admiral Comps. At the present time, we do not have in being any 
Polaris submarines, or any under construction. We have three 
Polaris submarines authorized by the Congress in the 1958 supple- 
mental. We can use more of the Polaris submarines, Mr. Chairman. 

We are considering asking now for six more Polaris submarines. 
Inasmuch as this submarine is still in a very experimental stage, we 
would rather go a little slower after these first nine and prove out 
some of the equipments which we have great expectations for, but 
which we have not actually put into operation. 

Mr. Sixes. Several thoughts occur to me as a result of your state- 
ment. First, there is a very wide range between the six that you are 
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considering asking the Congress to fund and the number which has 
been suggested by the chairman as being more appropriate to our 
defense requirements. Do you feel that six are going to be adequate 
for the immediate future? 

Mr. Foon. I think you mean six in this bill. 

Mr. Sixes. There are not six in this bill. The Navy has not asked 
for six additional submarines. They are thinking about asking for 
Six. 


Mr. FLoop. There are 3 in the supplemental, and I think 6 would 
be in this bill, or later. 

Mr. Sixzgs. I believe that you have under consideration, in addition 
to the current budget, 6, and 6 only. What has been the consider- 
ation of that? 

Admiral Comps. It is my understanding that the recommendation 
has gone from the Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Srxes. For his decision? 

Admiral Comrs. Asking that the Department of Defense ask the 
Congress for six more. 

Mr. Stxes. May I go back to my statement? There is a very wide 
range between the 6 you contemplate requesting funds for and the 
100 that were suggested by the chairman of this committee as a more 
appropriate number for the defense of this country. Do you feel six 
will be adequate for your purpose? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir; six is not adequate for the defense of this 
country. We feel that we should have considerably more than 6, 
but we would prefer that we not get all of them at the same time, or 
over a period of 2 or 3 years. There are many things that we will learn 
from them, just like you learn in the construction of aircraft, and we 
would like to apply that to the submarines as we go along from year 
to year. If we build them all in a short period of time, we will not be 
able to do that. Also, at some later period, we will reach a point of 
block obesleanenes like we are reaching now in our World War II 
surface ships. That is a bad condition to have to face, because it 
would mean that sometime later we would have to come to the Con- 
gress and again ask for a large number of these submarines to replace 
the number that come over age at a particular time. 

Mr. Stxes. Your answer is a very logical one that if we have the 
time, if we could move with safety on the proposed program. That, 
of course, brings up the other question which your original answer 
prompted: Do you feel the world situation is such that we can safely 
proceed to fully test out equipment before we move into the larger 
construction program? 

Admiral Comss. I think the world situation, plus prudence, 
indicates we not go too fast on this thing. 

Mr. Stxes. To “what extent is your answer brought about by the 
budgetary limitations, and to what extent is it purely a state of the 

art of de ‘velopment in submarines? 

Admiral Comps. Well, sir, if we are talking about the deterrent 
and what we have to have for the good of this country, I do not 
think that I would be inhibited by budget considerations. I think 
what our country needs would be the best thing for us. For technical 
considerations, however, I would want, if I had the full responsibility 
for all of this, my weapons when they came out to be just as good as 
they possibly could be. 
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For instance, in our first three Polaris missiles we had accepted a 
little bit less than the best to get them in a hurry. We can afford 
to do that for a few of these submarines, but I do not think we should 
continue to do that for a long period of time. 

Mr. Fioop. That was an excellent statement. 

Mr. Manon. That was very good. 

Mr. Srxxs. Did the Bureau request of the Secretary of the Navy 
authority to ask for more than six of these new submarines at this 
time? 

Admiral Comrs. Not to my knowledge, sir. That is all to my 
knowledge that have been asked for. Instead of the Bureau, Mr. 
Chairman, it was the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Sixes. I understand. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not want to gild the lily, you said that so well, 
but is this not also a factor: that the naval arsenal of weapons for the 
national defense is not restricted to Polaris, that the Polaris weapons 
system is simply one arm of a greater weapons system which includes 
a half dozen other arms? 

Admiral Comrs. There are many other arms, Mr. Flood, and that, 
as you say, is simply one of them for an all-out deterrent. 


NUCLEAR-POWERED CARRIER 


Mr. Stxes. What is included in the advanced expenditures of $35 
million for the carrier which is theoretically to be submitted in the 
next budget? What items are included? 

Admiral Mumma. In this list, Mr. Chairman, we would contemplate 
buying the reactor vessels and heads, coolant pumps and pressurizers, 
main propulsion turbines, reduction gears, condensers, steam gene1- 
ators, and so forth. In other words, we are buying a little deeper 
into the ship with advanced lead time items than we ordinarily do. 
For the first carrier, as you will probably recall, we asked for $22 
million for long lead time items because that carrier was the first 
one. For the second one we probably would have asked for about 
10 to 12 million dollars under ordinary circumstances. But in view 
of the delay we felt that we could use the longer period to get the long 
lead time items and shorten the interval. 

Mr. Srxes. How much time are you buying with $35 million? 

Admiral Mumma. We are buying with the additional $24 million 
about 6 months’ time, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What would be the total cost of the carrier as it is now 
projected? 

Admiral Mumma. You are still speaking of the 1960 carrier? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Admiral Mumma. We have estimates which vary from the vicinity 
of $200 million to $300 million, depending upon the characteristics of 
the ship. They have not yet been determined. We anticipate it will 
be somewhere in that range. 

Mr. Stxes. Now you have already learned, of course, that the future 
of carriers is a nip and tuck matter insofar as the Congress is con- 
cerned. Congress may or may not approve future carriers. Will 
there be other uses for these lead-time items if future carriers are not 
authorized? 
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Admiral Mumma. There is a similarity between these reactor com- 
ene turbines and that sort of thing, and the equipment on other 

arge ships. At the present time we have similar reactors in the 
cruiser Long Beach being built at Quincy. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is it your answer that these items could be used else- 
where than in the carrier? 

Admiral Mumma. Some of them could, yes. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the value as you can now determine it of the 
items that could be used elsewhere, percentagewise? 

Admiral Mumma. I am sorry, but I could not give you a very good 
estimate. That would depend upon the specific design of the 1960 
carrier. 

Mr. Srxes. Would it be on the order of 50 percent? 

Admiral Mumma. It would be of that order of magnitude; yes. 


ALLOWANCE LISTS 


Mr. Sixes. I was interested in your statement about allowance 
lists. You are making progress in that field. Is that substantially 
about the same that is being done in other spare-parts fields, or do you 
feel that you have an improvement here? 

Admiral Mumma. We think that we have made a considerable 
step forward because instead of carrying a large amount of duplica- 
tion in spare-part boxes for each different equipment, we can consoli- 
date the stores into one source of supply and we will know what we 
have on board with a master list. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is a similar improvement being made elsewhere or is it 
limited to this particular activity? 

Admiral Mumma. We are using this throughout our whole naval 
shipyard system, sir. It is going to be used to a considerable degree 
on tenders as well, so I think the principle of this method of spare- 
parts listing is going to be quite uniform in the Navy. 


COMMITTED, CONTRACTED, OBLIGATED, AND EXPENDED FUNDS 


Mr. Sixes. Of the $4,986 million estimated to be available for this 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1959, how much do you expect to be, 
(1) committed; (2) under contract; (3) obligated; and, (4) expended? 

If that information is not available, you may supply if for the 
record. 

Admiral Mumma. As of June 30, 1958, we anticipate we will have 
an unobligated balance of $1,026 million. We expect to have $300 
million of that committed. We expect to have uncommitted therefore 
$726 million. The unexpended balance is anticipated to be $3,587 
million. 

Now, at the corresponding period at the end of June 30, 1959, we 
anticipate that the unobligated balance will be considerably less, $860 
million, of which we estimate about $300 million will be in the nature 
of commitments, leaving about $560 million uncommitted and an 
unexpended balance of about $3,655 million. 

Mr. Sixes. The figure for unexpended you will have at the end of 
the fiscal year 1958, “plus the appropriation to be made available for 
the fiscal year 1959, if the Congress grants you the request, will give 
you a total of $4,986 million, which is the figure that I used. 
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Now, will you adjust the answer, either at this point orally, or in 
a table for the record, to give me the same information based on the 
$4,986 million—committed, under contract, obligated, and expended? 
Admiral Mumma. We can insert that, and we will also include the 
supplemental in the refinement of that, sir. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 
Of $4,986,000,000 available for expenditure in fiscal year 1959: 
(a) Obieaten plus COmmMitted.-... ~~. once pocuweume $4, 408, 000, 000 
(b) Obligated a See Re Le eee eae eae _. 4, 108, 000, 000 
(¢) Under contract... 2.1 ......-- : J 2, 920, 000, 000 
Ot) Btwenee fe ns ticcniceea me dedeteds esas _. 1,313, 000, 000 
The supplemental appropriation will increase the amount available by $276,- 
000,000. Of this total of $5,262,000 available for expenditure in fiscal year 1959: 
(a) Obligated plus Committed... -_........-..........- $4, 677, 000, 000 
(b) Obligated BE he cE aN il i ae a 4, 377, 000, 000 
(c) Under contract ee Se ee ss candy liens os hose. op ee ee 
(d) Expended s i aa ar WE aa te is ca abana 5 1, 373, 000, 000 


VESSELS ON LOAN TO FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. Srxus. Please insert in the record a list of the vessels and 
their cost which you anticipate will be sold or loaned to foreign 
countries during the fiscal year 1958. 

Admiral Mumma. We do not anticipate any sale for 1958. 

Mr. Srtxres. What about 1959? 

Admiral Mumma. None. 

Mr. Srxes. What about loans? 

Admiral Mumma. We anticipate that loans amounting to an 
original cost of some $33 million will probably be made during this 
period, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. You have a list of the vessels? 

Admiral Mumma. I do have a list, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you insert the list in the record at this point? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. How many are included and what types? 

Admiral Mumma. I have that for the record. 

(The information requested follows:) 


VESSELS ON LOAN TO FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 


1. Sold—No United States Navy ships are anticipated to be sold to foreign 
countries in fiscal year 1958. 

2. Loans.—Actual and anticipated ship loans to foreign countries in fiscal year 
1958 are as follows: 
{In millions of dollars] 





Cost of prep- 
Ship type aration for | Original cost 
transfer 


1 AVP. ‘a $1.3 | $6.0 
2 LSM. : 1.7 | 1.5 
1 LST- 1.3 | 1.9 
NGS Sree feos) Rat eS ak ca Selena deere. Seana ee meee ae 2.5 | 6.2 
1DD- ; 4.5 7.7 
288 ie betes 8.1 | 10.3 

ONE oe ioc sseens . a etal es baaee one heute 19. 4 | 33.6 


Cost of transfers are charged to the mutual security programs or to the funds 
made available by the recipient country and do not involve reimbursements to 
“Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy.” 
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JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Sixes. We will insert into the record at this point pages | 
through 13 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR FiscaL YEAR 1959 


Appropriation introduction 





Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 

per as rhe = as wind 

Total obligations = | $1, 451, 426, 854 | $1, 546, 602, 000 | $1, 560, 000, 000 

Obligations payable out of reimbursements eco-see} = 17, 215, 914 — 17, 000, 000 —19, 000, 000 
Total obligations payable from appropriated | 

funds. --- ; an 1, 434, 210, 940 1, 529, 402, 000 1, 541, 000, 000 

Net adjustments (transfers, balances, etc.) _..........-- +45, 489, 060 | +, 398,000 | —160, 000, 000 

Appropriation or estimate --| 1,479, 700, 000 ‘= 584, 000, 000 | 1, 381, 000, 00 


The “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy’’ appropriation finances the construc- 
tion of new ships, the conversion of existing ships and the procurement of major 
electronics equipment for the fleet and fleet-support activities. 

Recent revolutionary developments in the areas of ship propulsion, ordnance, 
and ship and aircraft design have enabled the Navy to enter a period of transition 
to an entirely new type of fleet. Current shipbuilding and conversion programs 
emphasize ships that are nuc lear powered and armed with guided missiles. In 
order to obviate obsolescence the most highly developed equipment and machinery 
is employed on the ships comprising Navy’s fleet of the future. Major electronics 
procurement financed under this appropriation serves the same purpose of modern- 
izing the present fleet. Only with such an approach will the combat ability of our 
fleet be kept from stagnating and our capacity for defense be preserved. 

In addition to financing the basic programs, the funds included within this 
appropriation have an important secondary effect by contributing substantially 
to the maintenance of American shipbuilding capacity. 

The fiscal year 1959 request for funds under this appropriation reflects the latest 
known estimates for all prior-year programs as well as the proposed 1959 program. 
The total request for new authority of $1,381 million is composed of— 

(1) $100,300,000 increase in the 1952-58 ship programs. 

(2) $31,100,000 for shipbuilding administrative expenses. 

(3) $1,108,600,000 to finance the proposed 1959 ship program. 

(4) $94,555,000 to finance the procurement of advance designs and critical 
long-lead-time components for vessels to be constructed or converted in the 
future. 

(5) $46,445,000 for the procurement of electronic equipment for the active 
and reserve fleets. 
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Summary of new obligational authority 





Activity 


1952 ships program -__- 


Ships____. 
Ordnance -. 


1953 ships program 


Ships___- 
Ordnance. 


1954 ships program -___ 


Se ee ee 
Ordnance. - 


1955 ships program - 


Ships 
Ordnance. - 


1956 ships program -___ 


Ships_-._. 
Ordnance - - 


1957 ships program. 


Ships--.-_- bus 
Ordnance- -__- 


1958 ships program -- 


1959 ships program - 


Shins_-... 
Ordnance -. 


1960 ships program. 


NN dacs 
Ordnance. -_._..-.-- 
Shipbuilding administrative 

expense 


Ordnance..-_---_-_----_. 


Total authority, ships pro- 
gram. 


Ships... -_- ; 
Ordnance --_.- 


MDAP reimbursements. - --- 


es oe ee: 
Ordnance. ._..... 


Net obligational authority - - - 


oe 
Ordnance.......... 
Electronics major procure- 
ment (net): Total new 
obligational 
budget 


in 


Total appropriation re- 
quest ___. 
Reappropriation 


' 


authority | 





(Thousands of dollars] 





| 


































































































Approved Approved! Proposed | Revised 
authority Fiscal Fiscal authority | new au- total, 
prior to | year 1957 | year 1958 | through | thority for| fiscal year 
fiscal year fiscal year | fiscal year 1959 
1957 1958 1959 
2, 078, 514 —76, 615 —41, 746 | 1, 960, 153 —22,' 706 1, 937, 447 
1, 679, 953 — 42, 141 —28,011 | 1, 609, 801 - 19, 637 1, 590, 164 
398,561 | —34,474 | —13, 735 350,352 | —3,069 347, 283 
~ 710,247. ‘ 16, 388 12, 970 | 713, 665 es 248 707 417 
639, 273 21, 283 | 654,799 | —6,082| 648,717 
70, 974 | —4, 895 58, 866 —166 58, 700 
557,696 | —10, 074 539,808 | 347] 540,1 55 
491,449 | —2, 600 2,053 | 486,796 | +586| 487,382 
66, 247 —7, 474 ai 761 53, 012 —239 §2, 77 
882,173 —31,879 | —12,435| 837,859 | 43,145 | 881, 004 
792, 4 —18, 132 —6, 807. 767, 385 44, 487 811, 872 
89, ), 759 } —13,747 —5, 538 70, 474 —1,342 69, 132 
amen —} on = awit - — - > 
ee | = - : 
, 343, 491 19, 426 adi , 282 | 1, 321, 635 +435 1, 322, 060 
eee eae ae ee ee eee Ne eae aaa . 
1, 163, 361 —23, 404 —45, 765 2 pat 192 12, 570 1, 106, 762 
180, 130 42 830 4, 483° 227, 443° —12, 145 | 215, 298 
37,077 | 1,357,791 163, 212 1, 558, 080 85,337 | 1, 643, 417 
ams pe cece age certs | amen - - 
22,143 | 1, 121, 338 59,043 | 1, 202, 524 94,766 | 1, 297, 290 
14, 934 236, 453 104, 169 355, 556 —9, 429 346, 127 
ao 58, 405 | 1,355,000 | 1,413,405 |____ | 4, 413, 405 
31, 805 964, 400 996, 205 +6. 084 1, 002, 289 
26, 600 390, 600 417, 200 —6, OS4 411, 116 
= | = — —1 == = es 
: 60,400 | 50, 400 | 1, 108, 600 | 1, 159, 000 
: ag 32,200 | 32,200 | 793,200 | 825, 400 
: on 18, 200 | 18, 200 315, 400 333, 600 
nionicndh cdl eeibsiish inet catits dacclhcay she edd SM 1 586 
; | : 70, 555 70, 555 
Bes 24, 000 24, 000 
=| ———SSS>—____ | —S——_ = 
100, 492 32, 308 32,000 | 164,800 31, 100 195, 900 
89, 083 28, 424 28, 000 | 145, 507 27, 000 172, 507 
11, 409 3, 884 4, 000 | 19, 293 4, 100 23, 393 
— —__ > —— | —————————— 4 —= ——————————— a 
5, 709, 690 1, 365, 750 | 1, 484, 365 | 8, 559, 805 1, 334, 555 9, 894, 360 
4, 877, 676 | 1,116, 573 995, 160 6, 989, 409 1, 023, 529 8, 012, 938 
832, 014 249, 17 489, 205° 1, 570, 396 311, 026 1, 881, , 422 
————_ —| —— ss — | <= — eo 
"150, 764 | 20, 950 635 | —129,179 |----- 129, 179 
| —135,125 | 20,950 635 | —118, 540 |....-.....- —113, 540 
| —16, 639 | ae . ‘ -| —15, , 639 —15, 639 
5, 558, 926 | 1,386,700 | 1, 485, 000 l ‘8, 430, 026 “1, 334, 655 | 9, 765, 181 
tie Vina thee ee sa abate 
4, 742, 551 | 1, 137, 623 | 995, 795 | 6, 875, 869 | 1, 023, 529 | 7, 899, 398 
_ 816, 375 | | 249,177 489, 205 | A, 554, 757 311,026 | 1,865, 783 
70, 634 93, 000 99,000 | 262,634 46, 445 309, 079 
—— SSS) )sxXx==——e—=EEEES—SS = =—__ 
5, 629, 560 | 1,479,700 | 1,584,000 | 8,693,260 | 1,381,000 | 10,074, 260 


9, 147 
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GENERAL 


The estimates supporting the budget request represent a composite of many 

cost factors including (1) reports of actual costs for ship construction and con- 
version work performed and material procured, (2) existing obligations and 
commitments, (3) additional requirements for completion of authorized and 
proposed vessels. These requirements are determined insofar as possible on the 
basis of experience with comparable work; for example, if a sister ship has been 
completed in the past, actual costs of that ship will serve as the basis for the 
estimate of a new ship. 
}4 Ships have perhaps the longest procurement lead time of any military equip- 
ment, with building time, from point of inception, varying from 3 to 7 years 
depending on the type of ship. uring this period, scientific and technological 
advances continue to be made and, in order to provide the fleet with ships em- 
bodying the latest and most effective machinery and equipment, it is nezessary 
to incorporate these advances in ships. Such improvements constitute one 
source of budget revision or repricing. Further, as construction and conversion 
progresses, more detailed knowledge of the work involved forms the basis for 
additional adjustments of estimates. A ship is in the nature of a tailored product 
rather than a mass-produced item and many adjustments in such things as 
physical characteristics, electronics, armament, and other equipment must be 
made in the light of changing requirements. 

Changes in the cost of labor and material represent another important cause 
for revisions of estimates. As an aid in determining these revisions, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics provides the Bureau of Ships with cost indexés for labor and 
material from which a composite index is derived. This index has been used in 
determining cost changes which have occurred prior to the end of fiscal year 1957 
when the 1959 budget estimates were developed. Estimates do not provide for 
cost changes for labor and material that may occur in the future. All the above 
factors are considered on a ship-by-ship basis. The summation of these indi- 
vidual amounts determine the total budget estimates for the program. 

This is a no-year or continuing appropriation. Because the funds appropriated 
are of a continuing nature, remaining available until expended, balances of unex- 
pended funds and unobligated authority are carried into each succeeding year 
without the necessity for reappropriation. This feature provides for the appro- 
priation of funds in the amount of the estimated cost of a program even though 
obligations are incurred for several years thereafter. Such a procedure permits 
program review in terms of overall costs at the time the program is to be au- 
thorized. It allows the Bureau of Ships and the Bureau of Ordnance to schedule 
the procurement of material and services directly in conjunction with the con- 
struction and conversion time schedules and thereby results in considerable 
savings and economies by avoiding costly storage and preservation costs. While 
this scheduling necessarily results in some funds remaining unobligated for a 
period of 2 or 3 years after their appropriation, these unobligated funds are recog- 
nized as covering definite existing requirements. They are earmarked for post- 
delivery work; for the procurement of machinery; for the initial outfitting of 
newly completed ships; for contract escalation and other contract changes; and 
for equipment and components which are necessarily ordered during the later 
stages of completion of a program. In view of the long lead time for ships’ equip- 
ment financed under this appropriation, the continuing authority also provides 
for the orderly and businesslike settlement of bills payable several years after the 
related obligation has been incurred. The amount estimated to remain unobli- 
gated at the end of fiscal year 1959 is $859,530,371. 


Budget activities Nos. 1-3. Fiscal year 1952-54 ship programs 

These programs are to be completed during fiscal year 1958 except for post- 
delivery work. They comprise a total of 330 ships and 13,375 tons of service 
and other small craft, including the first 3 carriers of the Forrestal class and the 
first 2 submarines using nuclear power. The current estimated cost of $3,185,- 
019,000 represents a decrease for fiscal year 1959 of $28,607,000 below funas 
previously appropriated. This reduction in part compensates for increased 
requirements in later programs. 


Budget Activities Nos. 4-6. Fiscal year 1955-57 ship program 

Beginning with fiscal year 1955, programs of gradually increasing size were 
approved by the Congress to meet the growing problems of “‘bloc-obsolescence” 
of the large number of ships built during World War II. Rather than replacing 
World War II ships in kind, the purpose of recent programs has been to replace 
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them with ships designed to use the latest technical advances, particularly nuclear- 
power propulsion and guided-missile weapons. The 1955-57 programs comprise 
131 ships and 58,002 tons of service and other small craft. Included are 13 
nuclear-powered submarines as well as the first nuclear-powered cruiser. Many 
of these ships are equipped with guided missiles. The current estimate of 
$3,846,481,000 represents an increase of $128,907,000 for fiscal year 1959 largely 
caused by higher cost of aircraft carriers and guided-missile cruisers. 


Budget activity No. 7. Fiscal year 1958 ship program 


New construction includes the first nuclear powered aircraft carrier, 12 guided- 
missile destroyers and frigates, 4 submarines, and 1 amphibious assault ship. 
The program also provides for a number of conversions including three cruisers 
to be armed with guided missiles. Two ships (1 frigate and 1 seaplane tender) 
have been deleted from the program as originally submitted in accordance with 
the 1958 appropriation act. Pending further experience with the program, no 
repricing is proposed for fiscal year 1959. Supplemental estimates and justifica- 
tions for the construction of nuclear powered submarines under the fleet ballistic- 
missile program were submitted separately on January 7, 1958, and are not 
included in these estimates. 


Budget activity No. 8. Fiscal year 1959 ship program 


In accordance with the long-range plans of the Chief of Naval Operations, the 
proposed program continues the policy of keeping the fleet up to date by means 
of the construction of modern ships and the conversion of existing ships. The 
total estimated cost of the program is $1,159 million. This includes $50,400,000 
requested for advance procurement in the fiscal year 1958 budget and $1,108,- 
600,000 requested for fiscal year 1959. 


Budget activity No. 9. Fiscal year 1960 ship program 


Following the procedure used in past years it is requested that the obligational 
authority for fiscal year 1959 include an amount of $94,555,000 for the procure- 
ment of long-lead-time items including advance designs. Timely procurement 
of such items can prevent delays in vessel completions. In order to accelerate 
completions it is considered desirable to initiate procurement of such items prior 
to the actual authorization of the vessel concerned. The authorization of these 


funds will reduce the funds to be requested for subsequent programs in a like 
amount. 


Budget activity No. 10. Shipbuilding administrative expenses 


Costs incurred in the course of ship construction and conversion which cannot 
readily be distributed to specific ships or programs are administered under the 
category of “Shipbuilding administrative expenses.’’ These costs involve pri- 
marily the work done in planning, supervising, and inspecting of shipbuilding 
programs by the Bureau of Ships and the Bureau of Ordnance as well as by field 
activities such as supervisors of shipbuilding and naval inspectors of ordnance. 
The requirement for fiscal year 1959 is estimated at $31,100,000. 


Budget activity No. 11. Reserve tools and facilities 


This budget activity includes funds that have been transferred into this appro- 
priation from the ‘Reserve tools and facilities, Department of Defense’’ appro- 
priation. These funds are utilized to finance the Bureau’s mobilization require- 
ments for those components and machine tools that are necessary in the 
construction and maintenance of the Navy’s ships and craft. Funds previously 
transferred into this budget activity amount to $2,400,000, which are being 
utilized to finance production equipment. No funds are being requested in this 
activity. 

Budget activity No. 12. Electronics 


This budget activity finances the procurement of communications, navigation, 
and detection equipment for the active and reserve fleets, fleet-support activities, 
use in training of Navy and Naval Reserve personnel, harbor defense and military 
requirements in Coast Guard and in Military Sea Transportation Service ships, 
and radiological defense instruments for the entire Navy. In addition this 
budget activity provides funds for the procurement of electronic equipment for 
service evaluation (applications engineering), based on newly developed or im- 
proved designs provided by the research and development program, so that the 
Navy may have ready for production-proven.models of the latest types of elec- 


—————— 
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tronics equipment. Requirements for new obligational authority on behalf of 
this budget activity in fiscal year 1959 are estimated at $46,445,000 to finance 
procurement for (1) continental and ocean defense, (2) fleet air defense, (3) 
guided missiles, (4) antisubmarine operations, (5) fleet operations, (6) fleet 
support ashore, (7) applications engineering, and (8) support matefial. The 
amount requested for this activity is considerably less than the $99 million 
appropriated by the Congress for fiscal year 1958. The fiscal year 1958 procure- 
ment program has now been phased over a 2-year period. Consequently, that 
program, when combined with the requested new obligational authority, will 
provide for planned obligations in fiscal year 1959 of $104,200,000. 
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TONNAGE AVAILABILITY FOR SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


Mr. Stxes. Now I would like to have you supply for the record, 
if it is not immediately available, a summary of the tonnage authority 
available for the fiscal year 1959 program. 

Mr. Fioop. Available from: the basic act? 

Admiral Mumma. I can give you some very brief figures and insert 
for the record a more complete answer. 

The unobligated balances from Public Law 3 of the 82d Congress and 
Public Law 548 of the 83d Congress leave total balances of 1,652,000. 
The proposed 1959 program would be charged to this tonnage of 
100,506 tons, which would leave a balance at the end of the 1959 
program, after charging, of about 1,570,000 tons. This assumes that 
we would get authorization for the 20,000 tons that we are requesting 
from the Congress this year, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 


Tonnage availability for shipbuilding and conversion, Navy 


Balance avail- Proposed 1959| Balance avail- 
able, Jan. 1, shipbuilding jable for subse- 








1958 program | quent pro- 
grams 
1. New construction (total) - 1, 652, 776 100, 506 1, 570, 270 
Warships (total) !__- : : A 605, 934 71, 050 | 1, 534, 884 
Public Law 135, Mar. 27, 1934 528, 452 71, 050 457, 402 
Public Law 528, May 17, 1938 71, 458 71, 458 
Public Law 629, June 14, 1940___- 21, 300 21, 300 
Public Law 757, July 19, 1940 ‘ 446, 878 446, 878 
Public Law 369, Dec. 23, 1941 a 59, 524 |__ 59, 524 
Public Law 666, July 9, 1942____ =. 478, 322 | 478, 322 
Amphibious warfare vessels and landing craft (total) - 4, 282 2 18, 296 | 3 3, 986 
Public Law 3, Mar. 10, 1951 4, 282 18, 296 | 3 3, 986 
Mine warfare vessels (total) ___. / 2, 266 2, 266 
Public Law 3, Mar. 10, 1951 276 276 
Public Law 548, July 29, 1954 1, 990 1, 990 
Patrol vessels (total) _ __ Baits 314 314 
Public Law 3, Mar. 10, 1951 194 194 
Public Law 548, July 29, 1954 120 120 
Total, combatant vessels 1, 612, 796 89, 346 1, 541, 450 
Auxiliary vessels (total 32, 450 8, 000 24, 450 
Public Law 3, Mar. 10, 1951 32, 450 8, 000 24, 450 
Service craft (total a 6, 550 3, 160 3, 390 
Public Law 3, Mar. 10, 1951 6, 550 3, 160 3, 390 
Experimental craft (total) 980 9x0 
Public Law 3, Mar. 10, 1951 980 ss 980 
2. Conversion (total) 4 58, 500 
Warships (total) 31, 700 
Public Law 319—Aug. 1, 1947_. 31, 700 
Amphibious warfare vessels (total) 11,000 
Public Law 319—Aug. 1, 1947 : a 11, 000 
Auxiliary vessels (total Socnischiiod 15, 800 
Public Law 319—Aug. 1, 1947......_._..._.._._..- ph pcak 15, 800 


! Warship tonnage computed on standard displacement basis in accordance with Vinson-Trammell Act 
(Public Law 135, Mar. 27, 1934); others on light displacement. 

? 296 tons of landing craft included in this subcategory can be charged to existing balances. New authority 
will be re quire d for larger ships (1 amphibious transport, dock (LPD), 1 amphibious assault ship (LPH)). 

3 18,000 deficiency not included in totals. 


‘ The general authority of the act of Aug. 1, 1947 (Public Law 319, 80th Cong.) will be used for the conver- 
sions in the fiscal year 1959 program. 





| 
| 
| 
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QUALITY CONTROL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Sixes. Now, the increasing nuclear construction program 
accentuates the need for realistic quality control procedures in ship 
construction work. Briefly, will you outline for the committee what 
you are doing in this respect in both Government and commercial 
yards and with equipment and parts supplies? 

Admiral Mumma. In connection particularly with the nuclear 
program and its expanding in the shipyards of not only the Govern- 
ment but private yards, we find that there is a necessity for maximum 
quality. It is imperative. We have had to install what are called 
clean rooms—and they are microscopically clean—in the shipyards 
in which are prepared the piping and the other elements that go into 
the nuclear components, so that there will be no dirt, rags, trash, or 
anything that ever gets into those portions of the ship. This has 
brought along with it the necessity for bringing a new standard of skills 
into these shipyards, people who are trained in this kind of cleanliness 
and care in their operation of their skills. Welders must not allow 
spatter to get around into the other parts, and so on. 

We find each vard, as it enters the nuclear program, requires special 
training. This has in itself helped and bolstered the quality-control 
practices of all the rest of the yards, sort of by osmosis, so we find 
that the naval shipyards that are in the nuclear business and the 
private vards that are already trained in this business are now very 
high standard quality producers. We are using these same _ tech- 
niques and infiltrating them into all yards not yet in the nuclear 
program. 

We introduced in the Bureau a quality-control program which 
reports to a high level; in other words, within the Bureau there is a 
report to me specifically for the purposes of insuring, as we have done 
in the value engineering program, high-level attention to the program 
in all the naval shipyards as well as private yards. We are, therefore, 
getting more than lipservice in this program, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Does the same answer apply to equipment and parts? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes; because we use the same techniques in our 
inspection of components that we get from our suppliers. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you feel that the present level of quality control 
is satisfactory for your requirements? 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir; I do not. I think that is one of the 
fundamental reasons for embarking on this rather vigorous program. 

Mr. Sixes. What steps are being taken to bring about a higher 
level of quality control? 

Admiral Mumma. It is by the installation of quality control in 
‘ach of the activities in a more forceful manner than we have had in 
the past. 

STANDARDIZATION IN NUCLEAR SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Sixes. What is the Navy doing to build up standard plans, 
standard specifications, standard operating procedures of construction 
of nuclear ships. 

Admiral Mumma. This is a little difficult to answer because this 
is a fast-moving industry. Standardization is automatically an 
enemy of progress. So we find that if we get a run of 8, 10, 12, or 
15 reactors of a design standardized, that is pretty good for the 
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present day. We anticipate that that will be about as far as we can 
go for the time being. 
Mr. Stxes. Does the same answer apply with respect to submarines? 
Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 


CONSTRUCTION BASE FOR NUCLEAR-SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Sixes. What are you doing to provide the Navy with an ade- 
quate construction base for the construction of nuclear ships, partic- 
ularly submarines? 

Admiral Mumma. Three years ago, sir, we had one private ship- 
yard that was in the eee of producing nuclear-powered ships. 
That was the Electric Boat Co. 

And in very quick succession the Portsmouth Navy Shipyard was 
added and so was the Mare Island Naval Shipyard added to our 
capabilities. Since then we have added 3 additional private yards 
in the submarine business, 2 of which are now producing nuclear- 
powered submarines in addition to the ones that I just mentioned. 
So we have a total of 6 yards now producing submarines, 5 of them 
nuclear submarines. So we have expanded our base and we have 
been able to get competition in the field and for the first time last year 
we actually bid nuclear submarines. We got excellent results from 
that bidding. 


CONSTRUCTION OF POLARIS SUBMARINES 


Mr. Sikes. What is your capability for moving quickly into the 
construction of an additional six Polaris submarines if they should be 
approved by the Congress? 

Admiral Mumma. We have the capability within the yards now for 
building the submarines, sir. There are available ways in each of the 
yards which could be utilized for additional Polaris submarines so that 
we are not limited by the productive capacity in this regard. They 
could be turned out immediately after the first three in a continuous 
stream, dependent only upon the availability of other equipment. 

Mr. Sixes. You said “immediately after the first three.” Do you 
mean to say that there would be a delay before the construction of 
the six would begin? 

Admiral Mumma. It would depend upon how soon we got authority 
to proceed. 

Mr. Sixes. If the authority were granted at this time, at the time 
that this fiscal year 1959 bill is approved, what would be you situa- 
tion? 

Admiral Mumma. There would be a slight gap between the first 3 
and the next 6. 

Mr. Sixes. What do you mean by “slight gap’’? 

Admiral Mumma. I would say we would lose something like 4 to 6 
months in the delivery of the fourth submarine. 

Mr. Sixes. If the additional submarines were requested as another 
supplemental for the fiscal year 1958 appropriation, what would be 
your construction problem insofar as time is concerned? 

Admiral Mumma. I would suspect it could shorten the time month 
for month. In other words, you would get a month’s earlier delivery 
by a month’s earlier decision. 
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AMPHIBIOUS WARFARE VESSELS 


Mr. Stkes. How much money is requested in the fiscal year 1959 
budget for the 20,000 tons that require authorization, the 20,000 tons 
to which you referred earlier? 

Admiral Mumma. That has to do with 2 amphibious warfare vessels 
and 18,000 tons, which are the LPD and the LPH. That first ship is 
$29 million; the second is $40 million, sir. 


ENGINEERING PERSONNEL 


Mr. Norreui. Are you having any trouble with your officer per- 
sonnel of the Navy? 

Admiral Mumma. Speaking only now of the technical personnel 
that are directly under my control, I am having a very severe loss of 
these engineering officers. 

Mr. Norre.u. Why? 

Admiral Mumma. They are attracted by outside industry and our 
attrition rate is about 3 to 10 times what would normally be expected. 
So that has resulted in considerable difficulty in filling the technical 
billets that I am required to man in the Navy. 

Mr. Norreui. Do you think you are going to be able to do the job? 

Admiral Mumma. I think it is a serious problem. 

Mr. Norre.u. It is a serious problem, I am sure. 

Admiral Mumma. Unless there is some remedy such as the Cordiner 
legislation, or something of that kind, that would give these young 
officers some hope of remuneration adequate to their needs, I suspect 
that the attrition will continue. 

Mr. Norrexizi. Do you think that would do the job? 

Admiral Mumma, It would certainly go a long way, sir. 


A TOMIC-BIOLOGICAL-CHEMICAL WARFARE DEFENSE 


Mr. Froop. I am interested in knowing what type of design or 
structure, that you have in mind, if there can be any at all, to combat 
the ABC war, the atomic-bacterial-chemical warfare. What defense 
measures can you build into the fleet? 

Admiral Mumma. We have given a considerable amount of atten- 
tion to that ever since the inception of the atomic bomb, Mr. Flood, 
because we have been worried about that all the time. One of the 
primary purposes of the Bikini test was to determine some of these 
factors. We had ships with blowers running and without blowers 
running, with vent ducts open and closed, with boiler rooms under 

various conditions of operation— 

Mr. FLoop. You are speaking of radiation only. 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir. Iam speaking of the actual ingestion of 
material as well as blast damage. Now, of course, the same is true of 
chemical warfare as far as ingestion is concerned. 

Mr. Fioop. And bacteriological? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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VESSELS ON LOAN TO FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. FLtoop. When you give away any of our ships, or loan them to 
any foreign nation under any program, do you have any control on the 
maintenance? 

Admiral Mumma. Very frequently we actually assist in the training 
of their crews and in the training of their shipyard maintenance 
personnel in our own shipyards. 

Mr. Fioop. I am concerned only with maintenance. You still keep 
a hand in it? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Do they pay any attention to you? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. As a matter of fact, they are very, very 
happy about the kind of training they have been getting in the 
naval shipyards. 

Mr. FLtoop Of course, most of it is not big stuff anyhow? 

Admiral Mumma. That is right. 

Mr. Fitoop. Many of them have the tradition of being good 
seafaring people. 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct, sir. 


NUCLEAR-POWERED GUIDED MISSILE FRIGATE 


Mr. Fioop. On page 2 of your statement I think there appears just 
one of those literary Beau Gestes. I find in the first sentence of the 
second paragraph this: 


The nuclear-powered guided missile frigate is the weapon of tomorrow. 


My, my, my. You do not mean that? 

Admiral Mumma. We think it is——— 

Mr. FLoop. Would you go this far, it is one of the weapons of 
tomorrow? 

Admiral Mumma. That is a very astute correction, Mr. Flood. 


VALUE ENGINEERING PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. On page 5 of your statement you discuss the new and 
sophisticated production control systems which you speak very 
proudly about, and your new extensive value engineering program, 
and soon. W hy have you waited so long? 

Admiral Mumma. The value engineering program has been under- 
way for over 3 years, Mr. Flood. It has been gradually adopted in 
all of the naval shipyards and we are now extending it beyond that 
point to our contractors. 

Mr. Fioop. It is still awfully late for a 160-vear-old Navy 

Admiral Mumma. There have been cost reduction programs in 
the past. 

Mr. Fioop. Of various kinds; yes. 

Now, the two-card system has been in effect in ordinar y business 
firms for some time. It strikes me that somebody must have observed 
them. Are you just now coming up with that? 

Admiral Mumma. Well, we do not find it in our comparable 
activity. 

Mr. FLoop. Would that lead you to believe that you should not 
have it? 


——e 
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Admiral Mumma. No. We find with our particular requirements 
with a two-card system we can have one for fiscal procedures and the 
other one for management procedures. Between the two, we get 
more information faster than we were able to get the information 
before. 


FUNDS IN SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Fioop. Directing your attention to the supplemental appro- 
priation bill and the money that the Navy obtained therein: To what 
companies, if any, have you awarded contracts up to this afternoon? 

Admiral Mumma. We have bought a lot of steel, sir. We have 
bought machinery. We have bought reactors. We ‘actually have 
some equipment in process and some steel has been rolled and is in 
place on the ways. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that all? 

Admiral Mumma. Well—— 

Mr. Fioop. Is that the best you can do? Could you do it any 
faster? 

Admiral Mumma. I do not think it could have been done any faster. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all I want to know. That is going to be the 
big thing now. You told us that you wanted to buy time with the 
supplemental money. We have bought $3 million worth of time. 
We hope that you will do something about it. 

Admiral Mumma. As you know, we have been operating under the 
authority of the President to proceed with this program. The Supple- 
mental Appropriations Act was signed on the 11th of February by the 
President after passage by the Congress. The result is that we are 
proceeding at top speed. 

Mr. Fioop. I take it for granted that in anticipation of the favor 
with which the Congress looks upon the Navy’s program, while you 
cannot do it offic ially I hope that there are conversations taking place 
and you will not wait until the gun goes off before you actually do 
something. 

Admiral Brarpstey. I would like to interrupt and point out that 
the reason Admiral Mumma can report this progress is that the Navy 
loaned the money from other areas to start this program before the 
bill was passed. Otherwise, he could not have done this between the 
passage of the bill and now. We are trying to do everything we can 
to accelerate the program. 

Mr. Forp. It is my understanding from the testimony given here 
earlier in January that such funds were obligated out of fiscal year 
1958 appropriations and the first supplemental bill, recently enacted 
into law, will replenish the various accounts. 

Admiral Bearps.iey. That is right. 

Admiral Mumma. That is why we have done all these things, 
Mr. Ford. 

Mr. ArmstronG. That is just the point. 

Mr. FLoop. Then we are getting underway down there. I am 
worried about time. That is all that you sold us, time. 

Admiral Mumma. We are moving, sir. 
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ARMY TRANSPORTS AND ICEBREAKERS FOR ARCTIC OPERATIONS 


Mr. FLoop. Now, what are you doing about designs for transports 
for the Army? W hat are you doing about the designs for icebreakers 
and for Deep Freeze? Is the Navy looking forward to the United 
States of America establishing permanent depots, permanent installa- 
tions in the Arctic, north and south, for obvious reasons? Now, the 
reports coming back from the scientists who are connected with the 
International Geophysical Year and from the nations of the world 
make it clear that for tactical, strategic, and other reasons, and eco- 
nomic, the Arctics, both of them, are not going to be abandoned or 
ignored. Now, are you doing any design planning with reference to 
transports for the Army for pentomic limited warfare and for landing 
craft and for Deep Freeze? All you have now is a lot of broken- 
down mothballed transports of W orld War II, and it would be almost 
criminal to use them in the kind of limited war that the Secretary and 
the Chief of Staff were talking about. What are you going to do for 
the Army transports? The same thing that the Air Force is doing 
for them, nothing? 

Admiral Mumma. To answer a part of that, we have 2 recent, 
modern-designed types of ships, 1 AKA and 1 APA. As a matter 
of fact, another one of the APA’s is in this year’s program. It is a 
conversion of a Mariner ship to this type of transport. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you consulted with the Army about it, or is it 
just something that you dreamed up? 

Admiral Mumma. It is fundamentally dreamed up in conjunction 
with the Marine Corps because of their specific interests in this type 
of ship 

Mr. Fioop. That will satisfy me. 

Admiral Mumma. The Marine Corps has been consulted at every 
stage of the game, sir. In addition to that, in connection with ice- 
breakers, we have made several studies of additional icebreakers 
including two different types of nuclear-powered icebreakers. 


CONVERSION OF MARINER INTO A TRANSPORT 


Mr. Tomas. What would be the cost of converting one of the 
Mariners to transport? 

Admiral Mumma. Eighteen million. 

Mr. Tuomas. The ship only cost at most $4 million or $4,500,000 
when it was built 8 or 9 years ago. Certairly you are not going to 
spend $18 million on it. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. You better throw it out the window and go from 
scratch. 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir. It would cost $26 million to build 
corresponding transport ship now. 

Mr. Tuomas. What in the world are you going to do to it? It did 
not cost but $4,500,000. Now you are going to spend how much to 
convert it? 

Admiral Mumma. $18 million, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I wish that you would pursue that line of inquiry. 
That is very important to what I have in my mind. 


CE 
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Mr. Tuomas. It is the best cargo ship we have. Will it make 35 
knots? 

Admiral Mumma. It will make 22 knots, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. I thought it was faster than 22 knots. 

Mr. Fioop. That is bad to begin with. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is too slow for a transport if it will make only 22 
knots. 


HIGH-SPEED TROOP LIFT 


Admiral Mumma. Actually, we are interested in high-speed troop 
lift with merchant-type liners. We have recently testified in favor of 
a replacement for the America and a new ship for the Pacific run, the 
American President Line, and we feel that such ships at high speed 
are very potent naval auxiliaries. 

Mr. Fioop. This is my theme song. I am satisfied that neither 
the Navy nor the Air Force are placing this matter sufficiently high 
on their priority list, and it is only human that you do not. I am 
convinced it is very low in the Navy budget for construction, and 
lower in the Air Force budget for aircraft are transports for Jim Gavins’ 
pentomic divisions. You cannot build ships overnight. By 1962 
when there is a nuclear impasse, gentlemen, somebody is going to 
call up in the Navy and say, “I would like for you to take 2 divisions 
to the Suez and 2 divisions to Jakarta on Sunday.” What in the world 
will you take them in? How will you supply them after they get 
there? The Air Force did not have the aircraft to fly them in. You 
do not have the ships of the type we will need to supply them, or get 
them there. Where are we? That is going to happen. 

Admiral Comps. I think that I can answer some of that, Mr. Flood. 

In our long-range shipbuilding program, we expect to have sea lift 
of the 20 knot or better ships to care for two divisions. 

Mr. Fioop. In convoys at 20 knots? 

Admiral Comrs. Assault-loaded transports to transport two divi- 
sions of Marines, or Army. 

Mr. Fioop. By 1962? 

Admiral Comps. By about 1965. 

Mr. Fioop. 1965? 

Admiral Comps. Yes. We have two different kinds of lift. The 
administrative lift where you carry a division in and you put it ashore 
at a dock and another kind of a lift—assault lift—where you have to 
load your transport in such a manner that you can go into a beach- 
head against opposition, where you have to move your troops and 
your stores at a certain rate at a certain time. Everything has to fit 
in. If we had to move out two divisions of the Army next week we 
could do it with our MSTS and they would contract for ships. Many 
of them, I would guess, could go 20 knots or better, and I think I can 
say we would have the ships ready before the troops would be ready 
to load. 

Mr. Fitoop. How long would it take you to get from the east coast 
or the west coast to Jakarta with a convoy of 20-knot ships? How 
many days? 

Admiral Comrs. May I ask a question? What would we have to 
do in Jakarta after we got there? 

Mr. FLoop. Just take me one division from the west coast. 
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Admiral Comss. I would not have to do that. I would take 
division of Marines from Japan. 

Mr. Fioop. I know where the Marines are, Okinawa and Japan. 

Admiral Comps. We could have them there in 10 days. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. I want Army divisions. Take them 
from the west coast of the United States, one of our continental 
reserve divisions. I want one division and I want to take it from the 
west coast to Jakarta, to Indonesia. 

Admiral Comps. And just land them there administratively? 

Mr. FLoop. By the time you get them there the Marines will be 
chewed up. You are sending in one division for support. How long 
will it take you to get from the west coast? Or from any place you 
choose, to Jakarta with a 20-knot convoy? 

Admiral Comps. It will take us about 25 to 30 days—20 days 
steaming time. 

Mr. Fioop. How long would it take you to go from the east coast 
to Cyprus? 

Admiral Comps. About 15 days. 

Mr. Fioop. And the same period of time for logistic ships coming 
thereafter? 

Admiral Comss. They would come along at the end of 12 or 15 
days’ loading time plus time to arrive. That, I may add, could not 
be done any other way. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what worries me. That is the truth. That 
“‘ain’t good.”’ You never said a truer word. 


DESIGN OF SHIPS FOR ARCTIC AREAS 


What about Deep Freeze now, Admiral? What are you designing 
or thinking or talking about, if anything, on ships or hardware for 
Deep Freeze operations which are supposed to be permanent, which 
are now part of the Navy from now on? 

Admiral Mumma. The MSTS has built several specially strength- 
ened ice cargo ships for purposes of utilization in resupply in Arctic 
areas. 

Mr. F.Loop. That is all you are going to do? Is that it? 

Admiral Mumma. That is it, siz 

Mr. FLoop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Comss. We are planning to put an icebreaker in our next 
fiscal year budget, 1960. 

Mr. Srxes. Tomorrow morning the full committee meets. This 
subcommittee will stand in recess until 1 o’clock tomorrow afternoon. 





Tuurspay, Fespruary 20, 1958. 
Mr. Srxes. The committee will come to order. 
Now, Mr. Wigglesworth, you have the witness. 
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APPROPRIATIONS, 1958, AND FUND AVAILABILITY, 1959 


Mr. WiacieswortH. Admiral Mumma, as I understand it, insofar 
as shipbuilding and conversion are concerned, the request is for 
$1,381 million, which, if added to an anticipated unobligated balance 
of $1,026 million, will give you available funds in the fiscal year 1959 
of about $2,407 million. 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct. 

Mr. WiaGieswortu. For comparative purposes, if we add the 
$1,594 million, which I understand has been appropriated for the 
current fiscal year, to a carryover of $956 million, that will give you 
about $2,550 million available in the current fiscal year. 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wice.ieswortn. In other words, the amount requested is 
down about $200 million and the amount available is down about 
$143 million. 

The green sheets indicate you anticipate an unobligated balance as 
of June 30, 1959, of $859,500,000, which is about $175 million less than 
what is estimated as of June 30, 1958, and I understand you have 
either given us, or will give us, a breakdown of that $860 million, show- 
ing what portion of it will be committed and for what items, and what 
portion will be uncommitted. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes; we do plan to do that, Mr. Wigglesworth. 


NUCLEAR-POWERED SHIPS 


Mr. WiaeieswortnH. You point out on page 1 of your statement 
that approval of the new program, which I understand includes 20 
new ships and 8 conversions, will mean that a total of 30 nuclear- 
powered ships will have been built or authorized and that it will also 
mean that a missile-launching capability has been built or authorized 
in 74 ships. 

Can you draw a line between the number built and the number au- 
thorized in each instance? How many nuclear-powered ships, for 
instance, have actually been built as of now? 

Admiral Mumma. The actual number completed at the present time 
is three submarines. All the remaining are in the process of building 
and included in that 30 are those in this year’s program which would 
be authorized. 

GUIDED MISSILE SHIPS 


Mr. Wiceteswortn. How about the 74 ships in which a missile- 
launching capability has been built or authorized? How many of 
those are actually completed? 

Admiral Mumma. I had better supply that data for the record, Mr. 
Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. If you will, please, if there is no objection to 
it appearing in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Guided missile ships, actual and estimated completions, by fiscal year (including 
fiscal year 1959 program) 


Com- | Fiscal | Fiseal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal 
Ship type pleted year year year year year Total 
to date 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 


OG (N), guided missile cruiser me 1 l 
CVA, attack aircraft carrier 1 l l 3 
CVA (N), attack aircraft carrier Pe 1 1 
DDG, guided missile destroyer 5 ; 3 5 & 2 18 
DLG, guided missile frigate 5 4 5 9 23 
DLG (N), guided missile frigate _- : f ; l ] 
SSG, guided missile submarine ; 2 2 
SSG (N), guided missile submarine l 3 | j 5 
SSG (N) (F BM), guided missile submarine 7 3 3 
Total a 1 2 10 14 18 12 57 
CONVERSION 
CAG, guided missile heavy cruise? . 2 2 
CG, guided missile cruiser 1 4 5 
CLG, guided missile light cruiser 3 3 6 
CVA, attack aircraft carrier 1 ' 
DDG, guided missile destroyer ] 1 
SSG, guided missile submarine 2 2 
Total_- 6 3 3 l 4 17 
Grand total, new construction and con 
version_.. 7 5 13 15 22 12 74 
Su mmary by {pe yf v ssile S Missile 8 carried and n ember of ships 
Regulus | } 
Regulus IJ 7 
Terrier 33 
Talos ; 3 
Tartar 18 
Talos-Terrier-Regulus I] | 
ome oR - 
Talos-Tartar_ 5 
Polaris 3 
TOG). =. .- kk 74 


NOTE.—12 additional ships have received alterations financed under ‘Ships and facilities, Navy" to 
provide Regulus I launching capability 


Mr. WiaGieswortu. In referring to the new program you mention 
among other things that it includes one nuclear-powered, guided- 
missile frigate, a prototype ship with tremendous antisubmarine 
warfare capability. When, if approved, would that ship be opera- 
tional? 

Admiral Mumma. We anticipate that ship will be in operation in 
late 1961 or early 1962. 

Mr. Wieciesworrtu. | take it that all the ships included in the 
program will be taken up subsequently, and I will not go into details, 
therefore, at this time. 


SUBMARINE PRODUCTION 


On pages 2 and 3 of your statement you refer to the submarine 
picture. You refer to the three Polaris submarines included in the 
1958 supplemental bill. Reference was also made yesterday to an 
additional request in this field which may possibly be received in the 
near future. 

You state: “I can assure you that, should this be determined neces- 
sary, additional Polaris submarines can be built at a very rapid rate 
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because the shipbuilding capability of this country is nowhere near 
saturation.” 

You go on to point out that without recourse to other yards than the 
3 private yards and the 2 navy yards, at which the building of this 
type of submarine is now taking place, it would, in your opinion be 
possible in a relatively short period of time to turn out 4 submarines 
per month of both the attack and missile types, a total of 48 a year, 
and further that this rate could be more than doubled by bringing in 
additional yards and facilities. 

Does that statement go for Polaris submarines, or Regulus IL sub- 
marines, or any other type of submarine? ° 

Admiral Mumma. That is an averaged figure for a mixed group of 
submarines, sir, of both types. 

Mr. WiaG.iesworrnH. In other words, if it becomes necessary you 
think it would be possible to turn out something like 100 submarines a 
year regardless of the type of submarine? 


Admiral Mumma. Within reasonable limits that is true, yes. 
SECOND NUCLEAR POWERED CARRIER 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. Now you refer to the deferring of the second 
nuclear-powered aircraft carrier. As [I understand it, your present 
request includes about $35 million worth of long-lead items on the 
assumption that they will be utilized if and when the second carrier 
is authorized a vear hence, and that about half of the total could be 
utilized for other purposes, | think you told Mr. Sikes, if for any 
reason that second carrier is not authorized at that time. 

Admiral Mumma. That was an estimate based upon an assumption 
of the design, yes. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. And the fundamental basis for this particular 
portion of the request at this time is that if nuclear carrier No. 2 is 
authorized a year hence you would save something like 6 months in 
the overall time required for construction? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, that is correct. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


Mr. Wiaaieswortrn. Admiral Combs, I[ think it has been testified 
that the present thinking of the Navy Department contemplates a 
total fleet of about 15 modern carriers; is that right? 

Admiral Comps. I think it has been testified by the Chief of Naval 
Operations that the Navy would need 12 to 14 modern carriers. 

Mr. WiceaieswortuH. As of this time, as I understand, we have 
about 14; 7 of them modern; is that about the present picture? 

Admiral Comps. We have at the present time operational a total of 
15 attack carriers. Of that 15 we have 2 Forrestals operational; 
we have 3 Midways operational, and the additional 10 operational 
are of the Essex class. 

Mr. Forp. Are they all modernized, the latter group? 

Admiral Comps. The latter group are modernized in various stages, 
Mr. Ford. They are not all modernized alike. 

Mr. Wiae_eswortH. You have 15 now and 1 more coming into 
operation this year? 
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Admiral Comps. The Ranger is undergoing her trials, and she will 
become operational this summer. 

Mr. WicGLesworts. She is not included in the total at this time? 

Admiral Comps. Not at the present time. When she becomes 
operational we will maintain 15 but we will put the oldest Essex class 
out. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Into the reserve fleet? 

Admiral Comps. What we will do will be to put the oldest attack 
carrier into the support carrier class and then the oldest carrier in the 
support class will be retired to the reserve fleet. 

Mr. Miturer. What support carriers have we in commission now? 
Admiral Comss. We have nine in commission now, all of the Essex 
class. Some have not had the modernization I spoke to Mr. Ford 

- about a few minutes ago. 

Mr. Miuier. And when the Ranger comes into the fleet you will take 
the least modernized of the Essex ships and put it in the support class 
and drop one off at the other end? 

Admiral Comps. Drop one off at the end, yes, sir. The oldest ship 
in the whole group will be dropped off at the end. 


SECOND NUCLEAR-POWERED CARRIER 


Mr. WiceieswortH. I do not know how much we have in this 
year’s record as to the importance which the Navy attaches to the 
second nuclear carrier. I realize, of course, there is no request for the 
carrier as such in this request. On the other hand, it seems to me the 
question will inevitably be raised in connection with the request that 
covers the long-lead items included in this request. If there is any- 
thing further from the strategic standpoint that should be said that 
has not been said in this record, I would appreciate it if you would 
feel free to make such statement as you may see fit for the record. 

Admiral Comps. I would very much like to. As we see the future— 
and [| will speak from now until about 1970—we feel that we will have 
two kinds of warfare to consider; one is the all-out general war in 
which the two opposing forces plaster each other with high-yield 
nuclear bombs and stand a great chance of annihilation on both sides. 
That is, we do not feel either side in such a war could win. We feel 
in the all-out war capability we must have a sufficient deterrent force 
to create in the minds of our adversaries the belief that, should they 
start such a war, they will then be immediately plastered with atomic 
bombs and will be faced with annihilation. When that comes to pass 
it appears to us that under those circumstances the chance of all-out 
war will become less and less and in that phase of warfare we will 
have a stalemate, at least we sincerely hope so. 

Now, with our side having advertised its capability to wage all-out 
nuclear warfare by various means, we feel that all of our eggs should 
not be in one basket. We feel that we should have various means of 
supplying this deterrent. We then have the smaller wars of limited 
objectives to face. I might say a word here historically. 

The Russians in 1950 faced us, and we had a capability of an- 
nihilating them. They knew that. That did not stop them in 
any manner from starting the Korean war. I use that to illustrate 
the fact that, although a stalemate with regard to all-out war may be 
present, the smaller, less encompassing war will always face us. We 
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must have a capability of meeting that war of limited objectives 
anyplace on the surface of the earth. It will not come to us in the 
United States; it will not come to Russia; it will come on the fringes of 
Russia; it will come because of the probing of the Russians into all of the 
weak spots of the earth, to take over and gain territory and gain 
people to the Communist cause. 

Mr. FLoop. You may have them at different parts of the globe at 
one time. 

Admiral Comss. That is possible. We foresee now that those wars 
will happen in parts of the globe where it will be very hard to get 
forces in to combat them. Forces must be available to go to these 
places, get there quickly, contain the warfare, keep it within limits, 
and win it by all means. We feel that, in addition to the fast carrier 
striking forces being able to contribute their share to the all-out war, 
this carrier task force is so versatile that it also can make great and 
vital contributions to a smaller war of limited objectives. That has 
been done. It will be done many times in the future. 

We will find fires breaking out in many places. Those places will 
have been supplied, probably by the Russians, with modern aircraft 
and modern weapons of war. We must go to those places. We must 
get there quickly. We must have airpower. We must have landing 
forces. We must have the proper kind of armament and trained 
personnel to operate successfully in those areas. We feel that the 
best and quickest way to get airpower into any of these farflung places 
of the world is to carry our airfield there on the decks of ships. These 
are the main things we foresee the carrier task forces contributing in 
limited war. 

Mr. Fioop. You are talking about fighter -bombers, not transports. 

Admiral Comps. We are talking about airpower along with the 
amphibious forces to land under assault conditions where we must 
have the control of the air, where we must have trained ground troops 
to go in and to go in quickly. We must establish beachheads. We 
must prepare for larger augmenting forces to come in; the larger 
forces will come in transports and be brought in to assist in fighting 
the battle. 

TROOP TRANSPORTS 


Mr. Fioop. You are not suggesting transports as the fastest way 
of getting troops to a brush fire? 

Admiral Comps. It is the fastest way of getting troops to a brush 
fire if there is no way to land those troops on fields we control. 

Mr. Fitoop. Of course, if you had the proper kind of aircraft 
that could land, I can see where your carrier fighters would control 
the air. Your air has to be controlled or the transports cannot land. 
But you have to have aircraft transports to land troops in a hurry. 
I cannot wait 30 days for your ships to take troops to the Far East. 

Admiral Comps. I am afraid landing your troops in transport air- 
craft before the proper control of the air was obtained, Mr. Flood, 
would be very dangerous. 

Mr. Fioop. I just said that. Your carrier fighters could do that. 

Admiral Comss. But our carrier fighters and all of that support 
could be there very nearly at the same time if we had amphibious 
transports of higher speed than we have now. 
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Mr. Fioop. You told me yesterday you could not go from the 
west coast with an armed division to Indonesia in less than 30 days. 

Admiral Comps. Twenty-six days, I believe I said. 

Mr. Fioop. That would be 2 weeks too late. You can come later 
on with support and logistics, and so forth, but I cannot wait 30 days 
for you to put a division in Indonesia, Australia, or the Suez. I have 
to have them there, advanced echelons, inside of 7 days at the very 
most. ; 

Admiral Comps. I can explain to you how best we think we can 
get them there. We can start loading the Army divisions that you 
are talking about at San Francisco, and we will start for Indonesia, 
as an example. They would load, and at present it would take us, 
after they were loaded, 21 days at 15 knots. Those are our present 
ships. The ones that I was speaking of yesterday were 20-knot ships 
and would get them there in 16 days. 

Mr. Fioop. You have raised it 10 days on me overnight. 

Admiral Comss. No, sir. I was speaking from memory to you 
yesterday. I have later verified the transit time required. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Comps. We would load these divisions at San Francisco 
and at 15 knots get to Indonesia in 21 days; at 20 knots they would 
be in Indonesia in 16 days. In the meantime, we would have to have 
our airpower and our landing forces available to go in there, because 
these divisions that I am speaking of now, Mr. Flood, are the ones 
that we would land administratively. We would not have them 
available for assault landing. We would load our marines at Okinawa 
with our carrier task forces in the Western Pacific and we would head 
for Indonesia. It would take us probably 6 or 7 days to get there. 
Depending upon the kind of opposition which we expected to meet, 
we would assault land amphibious forces, gain control of the air with 
our carrier task forces, land and overrun the airfields which we needed. 
The airlift could come in then, if it were available, to bring troops. 
In the meantime, the divisions would be coming from San Francisco, 
and, by the time they got there in 16 or 21 days, whichever the case 
may be, we would be ready to receive them and have them go ahead 
with their part of the war. That is as I visualize it. 

Mr. Fioop. We are not going to go into this now. There is another 
side to that story. For obvious reasons I do not want you to think 
that is all at this time. We cannot go into it now. 


GUIDED MISSILE SUBMARINES 


Mr. WiccLesworrnH. Just one more question, Mr. Chairman. 
We have discussed the present program for the Polaris submarines. 
Either on or off the record, what is the present program contemplated 
in terms of Regulus submarines? 

Admiral Comps. In Regulus submarines we expect that in calendar 
year 1962 we will have 9 operational Regulus submarines. 

Mr. Forp. Is that Regulus II? 

Admiral Comes. Regulus Il and Regulus I. We have two sub- 
marines now that can handle the Regulus I. They are the older type 
snorkeling submarines. The later submarines can fire either Regulus 


I or Regulus IT. 
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Mr. Forp. That means under the present plans the Polaris sub- 
marines are coming into the picture first, does it not, and the Regulus 
submarines will follow? 

Admiral Coss. No, seo will be coming in together as we go along. 

Admiral Mumma. May I add something? 

Mr. Forp. I wish you would, and if it should not be in the record, 
take it off. 

Admiral Mumma. This portion can go on the record. We have in 
existence now the Tunny and the Barbero, which are Regulus I sub- 
marines. We have building at Mare Island a submarine called the 
Grayback and another like it called the Growler, which is being built 
at Portsmouth, and those two are Regulus II submarines. All of 
these I have spoken of so far are conventionally powered. 

Mr. Forp. When will the latter two under construction be 
operational? 

Admiral Mumma. The operational dates are for both in this 
calendar year; 1 in July and the other 1 in December. 

Mr. WiacLesworrn. With the missiles? 

Admiral Mumma. With missiles, yes. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. With Regulus II missiles? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. Then we have a nuclear-powered guided- 
missile submarine, the Halibut, which will join the fleet next year. 
That is the first nuclear-powered submarine that will carry Regulus 
Il. ‘Then in addition we have in last year’s program, in other words, 
the 1958 program, and we are asking for in this year’s program, a 
total of four such guided missile nuclear-powered submarines. 

Mr. WicGLeswortu. So, under the present plan, in terms of 
Regulus Il, we would have three in operation before the end of the 
calendar year 1959? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, plus those already in operation. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrnu. But they are Regulus I, are they not? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct. 

Mr. WiceLteswortnu. After that the Polaris submarine and the 
Regulus II submarines will be coming along more or less together? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. 

Mr. Wicaiesworru. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford. 


NUCLEAR-POWERED SHIPS 


Mr. Forp. On page 1 of your statement, Admiral Mumma, you 
talk in the third paragraph about a total of 30 nuclear-powered ships 
ping are being built or authorized. Could you give us, either on 

r off the record, how many we actually have operational now; how 
many will be operational by the end of the year in all categories? 

Admiral Mumma. I can supply that breakdown for the record. 

Actually we have 3 nuclear submarines in being at the present 
time, which leaves a residue of 27 ships under construction, or to be 
authorized, part of them in this program. 

In the missile-launching capability— 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question in reference to the 30 first? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, we have 3 nuclear-powered ships, all 
submarines, actually operational today? 
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Admiral Mumma. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. The other 27 are in the various categories, the carrier, 
cruiser, and frigate types and some additional submarines? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Will any of these over the three we mentioned be opera- 
tional by the end of this calendar year? 

Admiral Mumma. We expect three more this calendar year. 


Mr. Forp. Could the record show what types and the dates in this 
group of 27, when they will become operational? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes; we can furnish that for the record, if you 
wish. 

Mr. Forp. I think that it would be helpful to have it in the record, 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Nuclear powered ships, actual and estimated completions by fiscal year 


Addi- | 
Com- tional | Fiscal) Fiscal) Fiscal) Fiscal Fiscal 
Ship type | pleted | comple- | year | year | year | year | year | Total 
| todate | tions fis- | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 
| cal year | | 


NEW CONSTRUCTION } | 


CG (N) guided missile cruiser. __ 1 
CVA (N) attack aircraft carrier 1 1 
DLG (N) guided missile frigate __......._.--|-..-..-- | op sek sighashlbe awed homies 1 1 
SS (N) submarine- Dil aseause-nty ate ea eer 1 18 
SSG (N) guided missile submarine. ------_--|-------- Bs sawiahnk = foie | Riad 3 | 1 | 5 
SSG (N) (FBM) guided missile submarine es te eee, ae 3 
SSR (N) radar picket submarine. ._- Toten eae 3% oT. | 1 
MO sas ao 3 | a I ee i ae ae 
' | | | 
1 Does not include the Seawolf conversion. 
MISSILE-LAUNCHING VESSELS 
| 
Mr. Forp. Now, will you turn to the next category, the missile- 
launching vessels: How many do we have operational today, how 
many will we have operational by the end of the year and then 
include in the record the same kind of material as to when the total on 
a year-by-year basis will become operational. 
Admiral Mumma. Yes. 
(Information requested is provided on p. 426). 
FIRST NUCLEAR-POWERED CARRIER 
| 


Mr. Forp. Could you give the committee some statement showing 
the size, the speed, the complement, the amount of planes that will 
be carried on your nuclear-powered aircraft carrier? 

Admiral Mumma. We can do that here. If you would like to see 
it in pictorial form, we have charts that will show the configurations 
and how it operates. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have the material here at present? 

Admiral Mumma. We do not have it with us at this moment, si 

Admiral Comps. We do have a picture of the 1958 carrier here. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to see what it looks like. 

Admiral Comss. Ve have a picture here. 
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Admiral Mumma. We have some enclosures that show the picture 
of the 1958 carrier, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Could you discuss the speed, the size, the complement, 
and the type of aircraft and anything else that is pertinent’ ? 

Admiral Comps. I would like to have this in the confidential 
category. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Miller. 


SECOND NUCLEAR-POWERED CARRIER 


Mr. Mituier. Admiral, I do not want to prolong this discussion, 
but getting back to the second atomic-powered carrier, which has not 
been called for in this bill, I would like to discuss it a bit. I was very 
much impressed with your statement and what we have heard hereto- 
fore about the importance of the carrier task force regardless of 
Polaris and all of the other all-out atomic weapons that we might have. 
But this concerns me. I gathered from the answers to the questions 
asked by Mr. Wigglesworth that there will be about $15 million or 
$20 million appropriated at this time for the long-lead time items for 
that carrier, which would be completely wasted if we do not go ahead 
and build the carrier; is that right? 

Admiral Mumma. That is an estimate only, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mutter. I realize that. As you gentlemen know, there are a 
great many people that have opposed this big carrier concept. I do 
not happen to one of them, but there are a great many very conscien- 
tious and well-meaning members of this body that fight every large 
carrier appropropriation that comes up. 

Now, if we approve an expenditure of $15 million or $20 million, in 
addition to what could be made use of in these programs, if it should 
not be desired to authorize an additional carrier this next year, it 
almost looks like we are doing something by indirection. I am bring- 
ing this out here among your friends rather than havi ing it brought up 
first on the floor. I would like to get your views on it. 

Admiral Mumma. It appears to me, Mr. Miller, that it might be 
wise to describe the state at which we are now, in the preparation of 
the 1960 carrier design. We have re-reviewed the carrier design very 
carefully in the last several months. We are making every possible 
effort to save on the size of the equipment, cut back requirer ents to 
the essentials to insure that these carriers do not continue to cost as 
much as they currently do. This is in the interest of not only econ- 
omy, but also getting r ore value for the dollar in the ac tual operational 
usefulness of the vessel. We have made up to the present time about 
15 different designs which we are discussing on a continuous basis 
with the Chief of Naval Operations to insure that all facets of this 
program are thoroughly explored and depending upon which of those 
designs is ultivrately selected—or maybe one that we have not yet 
drawn up—we will be in a position by the time this money becomes 
available say in August of this year to proceed with confidence that 


we had achieved a completely satisfactory solution from our point of 
view. 


In other words, the carrier, we are convinced, is going to be a neces- 
sary part of the installation of airfields at any part of the globe or 
surface on the ocean for over 25 years to come. We cannot possibly 
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visualize that necessity as evaporating now suddenly with the appear- 
ance of missiles. 

Mr. Miuuemr. I fully agree we need a carrier fleet projected into the 
foreseeable future, but I am thinking more along the terms of practical 
psychology here in the Congress. We can spend millions and millions 
on research and development and nobody knows in advance just how 
much we will get for our dollar in any particular new field, but if this 
is labeled as an approach to precommit the Congress to a new carrier 
next year, it may have bad repercussions. If you are in a position to 
say that this money will not be wasted regardless of what the decision 
may be next year on the carrier, why then, the point that concerns 
me will not even come up. But if it should be said that this is a sly 
way of putting a foot in the door to be sure you get a carrier next 
year, even though you are not asking for it this year, there are people, 
I am sorry to say, that will have a good deal to say about it. 

Admiral Muama. I do not think there is any possibility of guaran- 
teeing that 100 percent of this long-lead-time material would be useful 
in other ships. It would certainly be desirable to utilize the maximum 
amount of it in any other application that would come along subse- 
quent to the carrier. 

To give you an example, the reactors are very, very similar between 
the cruiser and the carrier in the 1957 and in the 1958 programs, so to 
that extent we try to standardize on large ship reactor designs. There- 
fore, we would expect that most of this equipment would be useful. 

Mr. Mier. It may be silly and it may be unfortunate, but the 
fact of the matter is in measures of real importance before the Congress 
sometimes the same group that will vote millions or billions for research 
and development, or for one kind of thing or another, will get very 
restive about a comparatively smaller sum that has some political 
implications. 

I do not mean that in a partisan sense, but there is the question 
of whether or not we are committing the next Congress to another 
carrier. Now, if this were classified under a different term, if you 
needed the money to carry on research and development for reactors 
for ships, I do not think anybody would question it, but if it is going 
to be labeled as a commitment so that we cannot refuse next vear 
another carrier without wasting a lot of money, then it will become 
a matter that we hear so often in our civil function bills we consider 
with regard to dams and whatnot. They will say to the committee, 
“You have spent so much money now you have to go ahead and 
finish it because we cannot afford to waste all the money. 

I am just thinking about it from that angle, purely the practical 
approach. If you are definitely committed to another carrier next 
year, I would come out and say, “We are asking for part of it now,’ 
and let us have the issue rather than having some of us say re 1s 
no additional carrier in the program and then somebody will say, on 
the other hand, there is $15 million or $20 million for material for r thee 

varrier in this year’s budget. That is the only concern that I have. 

Admiral Mumma. This has caused a great deal of soul searching in 
all of our areas, sir, because of the fact that the C ongress in the com- 
mittee report last year questioned the desirability of repeating the 
carrier in this year’s program. We took that very seriously, sir; so 
seriously, in fact, that we have redoubled our efforts in the design 
area 


ee 
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In addition to that, we have, from an operational point of view— 
everyone in CNO—looked into their requirements to make sure that 
we are not just being stubborn about this carrier business. I am 
what you might call as unbiased as I think anyone could be on the 
Navy side because I build all kinds of ships, Polaris submarines, 
carriers, any kind of ships, and it really does not make a great deal of 
difference to me, but it is important that we spend our money in the 
best possible fashion and I am —— convinced that the carrier 
is a very essential part of the Navy’s program. 

Admiral Comps. I sensed that your feeling, Mr. Miller, was that 
we had not yet made up our minds whether we were going to ask for 
a carrier in 1960 and that this was a way of getting minds made up 
for us. We have, sir. We have made up our minds we are going to 
fight for a carrier in 1960. 

Mr. Miutuer. I think you better make the fight right now. That 
is my only thought on it. It is just a question of psychology. I may 
be wrong. 

Mr. SIKES. It is Mr. Miller’s point that you are asking for the 
approval of a carrier this year though you do not formally list it in 
your program until next year. While this has been done in prior 
years, if may cause quite a bit of concern on the floor. The items 
in this budget are to start the carrier, though we call it long-lead time 
procurement. Is that not the point? 

Mr. Mituer. That is what is concerning me. Frankly, I am an 
advocate of the program. I would hate to see it get off to a bad 
start, and I am afraid this might give those opposed to the program 
a good deal of material that would, on the face of it, put us on the 
defensive. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Mumma. Mr. Miller, we thought we had met the problem 
pretty squarely and head on by saying ordinarily we would have only 
abou it $11 million of long-lead time items for the 1960 carrier in this 
year’s program. But we want to buy $24 million more. Fundamen- 
tally that is for the purpose of buying more time, 2bout 6 months’ 
worth of it, in order to shorten the interval between the two carriers. 

Now, we felt that was a very candid statement. We hope it will 
stand on its own feet, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. I| think it would, though it is coupled with statements 
that you are not asking for any carrier this year. Of course, you are 
not, and yet you are, 

Admiral Comps. We have frankly said that we are asking for one 
next year. We are going to ask for one next year and this is the lead 
on to it. 

Mr. Miter. I realize that. 

Admiral Mumma. As a matter of fact, I would like to go completely 
off the record now. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mituier. That is all. I just hope that we can get by with it. 


INVENTORY OF SHIPS 


Mr. Osrertac. Turning, if I may, from the carrier to the general 
broad picture of shipbuilding and conversion, Admiral Combs, in your 
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statement, you refer to the fact that since World War II the Navy 
has, built or has been authorized to build, some 253 ships of one type 
or another; is that correct? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Ostertaa. Also, I understand that all of the program in this 
year’s budget has been authorized, or as a matter of fact, it was 
authorized before 1951; is that correct? 

Admiral Mumma. The tonnage; yes. The tonnage is authorized, 
except for 20,000 tons, previously mentioned. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Well, now I assume that we have either in the record 
now, or it will be in the record, a complete list of our inventory of 
ships. Is that a part of your justifications that will go in the record? 

Admiral Mumma. No; we can furnish that for the record by cate- 
gories, if you would like. 

Mr. Ostrertac. The inventory of ships for this current program 
which is being inaugurated as of this budget. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Inventory of Navy ships by category as of June 30, 1958 
URN a a eg a eee cae hase capes ab-eiviate del agai Geass 750 


rT ROE STS nr ee oe neue lieenne ae eee 304 
PrunuIOn NNN fe Oe oe i nc Sb anise eee en came meee uses 442 
eenenotn weriare yousels.. - ooo i 5 2 Scheer e ck eo ka eeetocke 626 
EINE ON oa eccrine rnc ee aa tcc aad a sa sa cn 
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TN esas wa aide acuidhn seca aa eke ae oe en 1 2, 687 
MSTS, commissioned naval vessels (United States ships) 


Sh ce hot e torasibene se 10 
SI ii ts tec tpseigia- assigns gs eh pried ik elon itched Shea cated 2, 697 
! Of 2,687 ships, 1,786 comprise the reserve strength. 
Life expectancy of Navy ships by type 

Warships: Years 
OPES MIR SOCATEC a a do ee 25 
Sar SEO DON. ot ee ee 8 ee eS 13-15 
Ge ROMeOE NOMINEE oS han ens aera ablae eukle Saleen alow 20 
Mine warfare vessels, about_..._..______-_- as aes a cos i a a a 10 
I NUR RIE TONING io casde cess excep ed mas wet ape cc lake a tsa 10 
RORY VERRGSBDOUG.. 6 2 eric Ge ace wie on Seis nase oiled adienace 20 


Mr. Ostrertac. Now, I take it this budget provides for new starts. 
It also provides for the completion of other ships, of the progressive 
use of ships, and the electronics and other equipment that goes with 
them; is that correct? 

Admiral Mumma. It provides for construction of 20 new ships, 
yes, sir, conversion of 8 ships, and electronics for major electronics 
procurement for other than these new ships and converted ships. 


SUBMARINE CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Ostertac. I would like to bring back into focus the submarine 
aspects of the shipbuilding and conversion. I think, Admiral 
Mumma, you made the statement that it would be possible to build 
as many as four submarines a month; is that correct? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. OstertaG. So from the standpoint of time, and also from the 
standpoint of facilities, we could meet a four-a-month challenge of 
providing additional submarines. 
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Admiral Mumma. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Wice.teswortH. You could construct eight a month. 


Admiral Mumma. Yes, with additional facilities we could double 
that previous figure, sir. 


SHIPBUILDING CAPACITY 


Mr. OstertaGc. What is the general picture on shipbuilding and 
conversion from the standpoint of facilities, both Navy facilities and 
commercial or private facilities? 

Admiral Mumma. There are facilities existing in this country, Mr. 
Ostertag, for the employment of approximately 1,500,000 men. At 
the present time, there are employed in this country in the ship- 
building industry only about 200,000 men. 

Mr. Forp. Is this just military ship construction, or civilian and 
military? 

Admiral Mumma. Civilian and military, sir. This is the ship- 
building industry as a whole. Therefore, it is operating at about 
one-eighth of its total wartime capacity. Most of this capacity is 
still in fundamental existence, and could be utilized. So, we feel 
that, without any great difficulty other than the same kind of expan- 
sion which occurred at the beginning of World War II, by spreading 
the nucleus of skilled trained people a little thinner and surrounding 
them with additional personnel, the buildup to almost any reasonable 
size of the shipbuilding industry could be accomplished in a relatively 
short time. 

Mr. Osrertac. What I want to determine is whether or not this 
program as currently planned is a reasonably normal program. In 
other words, has it increased substantially, or has it decreased any 
substantial amount? 

Admiral Mumma. Since World War II, sir, except for a slight 
hump during Korea, the shipbuilding industry has been as low as 
about 150,000 employees, and it has not been over a quarter of a 
million employees. So, we are at about the low, normal level at the 
present time for postwar shipbuilding. 


SUBMARINE STRENGTH 


Mr. OstertaG. It has been said that we need additional submarines, 
that the submarine fleet is one of the keys to the overall danger, and 
that we should step up our submarine production. How many 
submarines are in this program, or how many are currently in the 
pipeline? 

Admiral Mumma. We have at the present time 19 submarines built 
and authorized, and there are 5 in this program, not counting the 
conversion of the Seawolf, which is a conversion only of her powerplant. 
That brings the total to 24 submarines nuclear powered. 

Mr. OstrertaG. Nuclear-powered submarines? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. Are any other submarines being constructed or 
programed? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. The Polaris submarines, those 3 which 


were just approved in the supplemental, would be added to that num- 
ber to bring the total to 27. 
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Mr. Osrertac. How about conventional submarines? 

Admiral Mumma. We have some conventional submarines which 
are still finishing—the Growler and the Grayback, which I previously 
mentioned, and then three Albacore-type submarines, which are still 
to be finished. 

Mr. OstrertaG. On or off the record, what would our total inven- 
tory of submarines be, including this program? 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. OsrertTAG. Does that take into account those that are planned 
and programed? - 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir. They would replace others as they 
phased into the program. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


Mr. Osrerraa. Is it fair to say that in this program, or what is 
currently in the form of either construction or programed, emphasis 
is being given to antisubmarine capability? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; a great deal of emphasis is being given 
to the antisubmarine ¢ apability. About 65 percent of our shipbuild- 
ing budget is directly spent for antisubmarine warfare capability. 
That includes not only the submarines, but it also includes surface 
ships. It includes aircraft. It includes all of the things we fight 
submarines with. We must not forget that.we fight submarines not 
only with submarines. We fight submarines with almost every kind 
of ship we have except the transports and some of our smaller craft. 

Mr. Ostertaa. Reference has been made to the terrific buildup of 
the present inventory of submarines on the part of the Soviet Union. 
From the practical standpoint, is it necessary and desirable that we 
have an equal number of submarines? 

Admiral Comps. Not at all, sir. Not at all. It is just the same, 
sir, as itis in bombers. We do not need to have the same number of 
bombers that Russia has. Neither do we need to have the same 
number of submarines that Russia has. We do not plan to build 
the same number of submarines that Russia has. 

We do plan to have about 90 percent of all of the ships which we 
have operating on the surface of the ocean and under the ocean capable 
of fighting submarines. 

Mr. Osrertaa. So, with the improvement of our antisubmarine 
picture, we are moving in a positive direction to meet any threat or 
any danger as a result of the Russian buildup of submarines? 

Admiral Comps. Indeed we are; yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. When it comes to discussing numbers of submarines, 
that is not exactly a fair picture of the capabilities and our ability to 
meet it. 

Admiral Comps. That is correct, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. That is all. 


COMPARISON OF SOVIET AND UNITED STATES NEEDS IN SUBMARINES 
AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS OF WAR 


Mr. Sikes. You stated you do not require the same number of 
submarines or the same number of bombers that the Russians require. 
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For the record, I would be interested in knowing the reasoning back 
of that statement. You may supply it for the record. 
(The statement requested follows:) 


The Soviets choose and build those weapons which will, from their viewpoint, 
best serve their interests. It does not follow logically that that which is ideal for 
them will necessarily and automatically serve us in the same stead. A huge sub- 
marine fleet makes sense for them—for we are vastly more dependent upon the 
sea than they are. We cannot help our allies, nor they us, if the sealanes that link 
us are not kept open. So one of their most important naval tasks is to sever those 
lines. We must have the tools to prevent this. Now attack submarines are in 
some situations the best submarine-detection device we have. By moving at will 
anywhere from the surface of the ocean to their maximum submergence, they can 
evade many of the natural phenomena that plague aircraft and surface ships. 
But this superior detection ability can best be used in conjunction with other 
systems that are superior in other areas. In essence, what we need is a system for 
coping with the submarine menace—and if we arbitrarily set out to match his 
submarines number for number, we must inevitably end up with an unbalanced 
capability—which is obviously not in our interest. 

Similar reasoning is applicable to bombers, and to many other weapons. Mod- 
ern warfare is not a series of duels between comparable units with a tally of num- 
bers surviving as the criterion for victory. We must weigh what we have to do 
and then choose what is best for us. This is not to say that the size of his forces 
does not determine what we need. Quite the contrary, the quality and the quan- 
tity of our opposition is largely the determinant of what we must have—but we 
must not be so unimaginative as to respond only number for number and type for 
type. 

The quantitative need for manned bombers in our nuclear retaliatory forces is 
dependent in a large measure on what is determined to be “‘adequacy of deterrence”’ 
as opposed to overkilling. In addition, it also depends on other weapons systems 
available, which we must have to provide diversity. Inany event, the quantitative 
measure is more important, and what may be adequate for the enemy to solve his 
problem as the potential initiator of all-out war, may be completely inappropriate 
for the United States. 


MISSIONS OF SUBMARINES AND CARRIERS 


Mr. Sixes. Before we start on prior-year programs, will you tell me 
whether the carriers today offer combat capabilities which are needed 
in our fleet and which are not now available because of the fact that 
the submarine buildup is still in progress? 

Admiral Comss. Would you mind repeating that? 

Mr. Stxes. In substance, I w ant to know if the gap between yester- 
day’s submarines and tomorrow’s submarines must be filled in part 
today by carriers. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you expand on that answer for the record, not at 
this time. 

Admiral Comss. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows: ) 

The mission of ‘“‘yesterday’s’”’ submarine was to take part in the.battle of sink- 
ing enemy ships and enemy submarines. This is not at the point of becoming an 
obsolete mission—not one that we can discard nor ignore. ‘Tomorrow the mission 
of antisubmarine warfare will be more important, and one to which we must 
devote resources and effort to enable us to take advantage of technological 
progress. 

There is a new mission that “tomorrow” can be accomplished by submarines— 
that of launching missiles with high yield warheads against targets ashore. This 
is a new mission, an added mission, which requires a different kind of a submarine. 
It is also a very specialized mission—a contribution to the deterrent and all-out 
war forces that the Nation needs. These missile launching submarines will not 
have a capability for, nor will they be available for, limited war tasks. They 
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must always exert their deterrent effect and should not be diverted from this to 
participate in limited war. 

As these Polaris submarines join the fleet, they will assume a share of the 
national deterrent mission, in company with other weapons that we now have 
and new weapons that we will receive. During the interim or transitional period 
and prior to the time when the country has an operational ballistic missile capa- 
bility, including Polaris, the carrier force continues its important role of augment- 
ing the Strategic Air Command in preserving balance of deterrent forces between 
ourselves and the U. 8. 8. R. The appearance of the Polaris submarine in the 
fleet, however, will not negate this capability in the carrier task force. While 
the future need for the carrier is primarily in the limited war role, so long as 
manned aircraft can deliver high yield weapons against defended land targets, 
the carrier will continue to make contribution to deterrence. The unique capa- 
bility of carrier aircraft to effect low-level penetration and minimize chances of 
detection will make this possible. 


EFFECTS OF EXPENDITURE LIMITATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. I would like you to tell the committee, please, what 
has been the effect of the expenditure limitations on your ship con- 
struction program. I want that from the standpoint of the effect in 
stretchouts and the effect in extra costs. I want it’ with reference to 
submarine construction and conversion and surface-ship construction 
and conversion. 

Do you wish to prepare your answer for the record? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir, I think it would be desirable to prepare 
that for the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxzgs. Is it true there has been a stretchout and that there are 
extra costs as a result of the expenditure limitations? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. You will supply all the details for the record? 

Admiral Mumma. As well as they can be estimated, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. | understand. 

(The information requested follows:) 


The following actions were taken as a result of program, technical development, 
and fiscal requirements, including compliance by the Navy with assigned expendi- 
ture estimates for fiscal year 1958: (1) the slowdown of some ships under construc- 
tion or conversion and (2) delays in starting additional ships. This ineludes delays 
in completion of construction or conversion from 1 to 9 months of: 


3 attack aircraft carriers (CVA) 

1 seaplane tender (AV) 

1 amphibious assault ship (LPH) 

5 guided-missile frigates (DLG) 

1 guided-missile light cruiser (CLG) 

1 submarine (SS) 

2 nuclear-powered submarines (SS(N)) and 

1 guided-missile submarine employing nuclear power (SSG(N)) 


Additional costs which may result from these delays are estimated at $10 million 
to $15 million. 
Delays in fiscal year 1958 ship awards include: 


1 nuclear-powered attack aircraft carrier (CVA(N)) 
3 ocean radar ships (YAGR) 

1 submarine (SS) 

3 guided-missile cruisers (CG) 

2 surveying ships (AGS) and 

1 amphibious assault ship (LPH) 


In addition the following ships were deferred for award until fiscal year 1959: 


2 guided-missile submarines employing nuclear power (SSG(N)) and 
3 guided-missile frigates (DLG) 


Delays also included procurement of ships’ components. 





| 
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AWARD AND COMPLETION STATUS OF VESSELS UNAWARDED AS OF FISCAL 
YEAR 1958 BUDGET HEARINGS 


Mr. Stxes. Will you list for the record a comparison of the estimated 
completion and contract award dates of ships in the 1957 and 1958 
fiscal year programs now compared with those discussed with the 
committee a year ago? Presumably you will want to do that for the 
record. Do you understand the question? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir; Ido. You want the variation between 
what we told you a year ago at the time of these hearings, and the 
present situation. 

Mr. Stxes. That is correct. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Award status of vessels unawarded as of fiscal year 1958 budget hearings 


Num-| Estimated | Actual 


Vessel type ber | award date To be awarded | contract 
| given last year | cost 


New construction: | | 
Ships: SS(N)-.-....| Submarine.............-. 1 | August 1957__.| Jamuary 1958 !_____| (?) 
Service and other | 
small craft: | 
BIO 2 tan ..| Experimental type land- i ata ee ..| Fiscal year 1959 3__}_........- ‘ 


ing craft. 
LCM (6)_.......| Landing craft mecha- | 100 |.....do.........| Canceled by CNO-/_........... 
nized mk VI. | | 
LCPL.... .| Landing craft, person- 1... Mia January 1958 !__...| $1, 204, 364 
| nel, large. | 
LCU_...........| Utility landing craft 13 | April 1957 (10)_| April 1957 ! (10) __- 4, 031, 288 
May 1957 (3). _| May 1958 (1) a : 
| | | June 1958 (2)__. 
by: ..| Large harbor tug 2 | June 1957_..- May 1958 
Conversion: LPH. Amphibious assault ship _| 1 | April 1957 | September 1957 ! @) 


1 Actual award date. 
2 Ship awarded to naval shipyard under project order. 
3 Exact date of award undetermined. Improvements in design are still being processed. 


Completion status of vessels unawarded as of fiscal year 1958 budget hearings 
P , q { 


| 


| Num- Estimated com- | Estimated comple- 
Vessel type | ber | pletion as of tion as of Jan. 24, 
Jan, 17, 1957 1958 


New construction: | | 
Smee OG... ...-.<.) SOMO ono acck acne * 1 | December 1960... January 1961. 
Service and other | | | 
small craft: | | 


Se dieibanad | Experimental type landing | 1 | April 1959_....-- | June 1960. 
| raft. | | 
LCM (6)... | Landing craft mechanized ___| 100 January 1958 to | Canceled. 


January 1959. 


| | 

BASE Ses cues .| Landing craft, personnel, 98 | March 1958 to | September 1958 to 
| large. | March 1959. | August 1959. 

LCU... ..| Utility landing craft__... —t 10 | February 1959 to | November 1958 to 
February 1960. May 1959. 

FIG iiss assis sss one OR em nda pet ee teah gel 3 | Augustto Decem- | March to July 
| ber 1959. 1960. 

ee ban .| Large harbor tug_._..------- | 2| March to May | January to March 

|} 1959. 1960. 
Conversion: LPH.... Amphibious assault ship-- 1} April 1959_._......| July 1960. 


| 


STATUS OF OUTSTANDING PROGRAMS—FISCAL YEAR 1952 TO FISCAL 
YEAR 1958 


Mr. Srxes. This will be a rather long question and this is one you 
may have to touch on briefly at this point and then detail your answer 
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for the record. I wish you would give the committee a summary by 
fiscal year of the status of the ey programs from fiscal 1952 
to fiscal 1958, ine luding: 

(1) Changes in your requirements since last year. 

(2) Reason for the requirement changes. 

(3) How many repricings. 

(4) When was the latest repricing. 

(5) What date index was used for the repricing. 

(6) Effect of the repricing. 

(7) Status of the program, including the reason for the nonaward 
of any ships approved for funding, and 

(8) For the fiscal year 1958 program only, actual contract award 
costs on major ships compared to those estimated last year, and the 
actual award dates compared to those programed last year, together 
with reasons for the cost increases and the changes in award dates. 

(Off the record. ) 

Admiral Mumma. If you will, sir, I could give you a summary of 
this situation at the present time, and furnish more complete details 
for the record. 

Mr. Srxes. I think that would be best. 

Admiral Mumma. Starting with the 1952 program, sir, the net 
authority through 1958 was $1,960,153,000. The proposed new amount 
is a reduction of $22 million to a new total of $1,937,447 ,000. 

Mr. Forp. May I interrupt a minute. Are those figures in this 
chart on page 10? 

Admiral Mumma. Only the last figure I gave you shows at the top 
of the total estimated costs, sir. 

(Off the record.) 

Admiral Mumma. Page 3 probably is a little better picture to show 
it, sir. The fourth column over, approved authority through 1958, 
the figure I just gave you does show, and the revised total for 1959 
shows in the right- hand column, with the net reduction of $22 million 
showing in the column between them. 

The reason for this reduction is that all the ships in this program 
are completed, and this is a scrape-up of certain reservations and other 
anticipated costs, some returns of escalation, et cetera, that we have 
received on this program. The largest single amount is located in 
returned costs of 15 LST’s and 20 minesweepers. Those amounts 
are a little over $2 million each. 

There is a reduction in 2 CVA conversions of $1,800,000, a reduc- 
tion in 4 other CVA conversions of $2,100,000. It should be noted 
that this repricing is about 1 percent less than the previous total 
amount of the program. 

The repricing is done once a vear, and this repricing dates from 
May 1957. It is based on the labor and material index of March 
1957. All of these programs are repriced on the same basis except 
1958, which I will come to later, sir. 

Initially there were 326 vessels in the program, 208 conversions 
and, as I mentioned before, they are all complete. 

Proceeding to the 1953 program, the 1958 net authority was 
$713,665,000. The proposed new authority is a reduction of 
$6,248,000 to a new total of $707,417,000. In this program there 
are some increases and some decreases. 
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The largest. single increase is an amount of $6,200,000 in an SSG. 
This is an increase in the Regulus IT revision to this ship which has 
caused an increase in cost. 

The next largest is an increased cost on the postdelivery work on 
the Saratoga, the CVA 60. That is a $2.5 million figure. 

The largest single decrease is in the area of 20 minesweepers in 
which better fixed Government-furnished equipment costs and refined 
change order and escalation requirements have reduced the amount. 

So the net of these ups and downs comes to a net reduction in this 
program. of $6,248,000. 

In this program there were initially 393 vessels, and 392 of them are 
complete. There is only one left in process, and that is the SSG 
Grayback at Mare Island. This is the one that was interrupted in the 
middle of its construction period and converted to a guided-missile- 
carrying submarine. 

Turning to the 1954 program, the 1958 net authority was $539,- 
808,000. The proposed new level of authority is a slight increase of 
$347,000 to a new total of $540,155,000. 

This consists of a slight increase in the CVA 61 cost, that is, the 
Ranger. The cost increase was by a change in the armament and 
some other change orders, including some increase in earned escala- 
tion. That amounted to $3,648,000. 

There was an increase in the cost of two AE’s for earned escala- 
tion, and there were corresponding decreases of about $5 million, the 
largest single bit of which was in 3 destroyers, in which we were able 
to decrease shore spares and armament and reduced estimates on 
change orders. 

Initially there were 175 vessels in this program, and 172 of them 
are complete, which leaves 3 vessels in process. They are the LST 
1171, which is to complete in the next month or so at Avondale 
Marine Ways in Louisiana, and two minesweepers building at Frank 
L. Sample, Boothbay Harbor, Maine, which have been delayed 
because of financial difficulties of the contractor. He is now pro- 
ceeding to finish them. 

Turning to the 1955 program, the initial authority for 1958 was 
$837,859,000. There is a requested increase in this authority in this 
program of $43,145,000, which brings the new requested level of 
authority to $881,004,000. 

The largest increases are located in about 5 or 6 areas. 

The CVA 62, the Independence, a carrier now building increased 
cost is estimated at $19 million. This is a revised estimate based on 
returned costs and greater experience with the construction of the 
Saratoga. The five destroyers, a revised change order and earned 
escalation estimates brought it up $2. 6 million. In a similar ship to 
the Grayback, included in this year’s program, the Growler, the cost 
has gone up because of Regulus Il changes of $4,182,000. Two 
SSN’s because of increased cost in the nuclear propulsion equipment 
and other changeorders have increased $2.6 million. Six LST’s have 
increased in cost due to changes in characteristics as well as other 
changeorders, $9.7 million. 

The conversion of the Coral Sea has increased $9.5 million due to 
increased costs and increase in the characteristics. 

There are 3 relatively minor decreases in this program, 2 LST’s a 
decrease of $1.6 million, 8 DE’s a decrease of $1.9 million. 
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Mr. Srxes. Before you leave this item, what were the changes in 
the Coral Sea? 

Admiral Mumma. The changes in the Coral Sea included increased 
capability for handling new aircraft, sir, plus additional ability to 
carry certain kinds of weapons. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Mumma. This program initially had 993 vessels in it, of 
which 872 are completed. A large number of those were in the 
landing craft. Actually there were 28 ships to be constructed of 
which 17 are completed and 11 are still in process. Of the landing 
craft, there are 110 still in process. All the conversions in that 
program are completed. 

The major ships as yet uncompleted consist of the Independence, 
the CVA 62, building at New York Naval Shipyard, the DD 944 
building at Beth, Quincy, the Growler that I previously mentioned 
building at Portsmouth, a nuclear submarine, the 579 building at 
Portsmouth, 3 LST’s, 3 minesweepers, and 1 DE. 

The 1956 program net authority in 1958 was $1,321,635,000. The 
increase in authority is a very minor amount of $425,000, which brings 
the new proposed level of authority to $1 :322,060,000. 

There are almost compensating pluses and minuses in this program. 
Some of them are of fairly large size. 

The 6 DLG’s went up $5.3 million. The 3 submarines went up 
$5.1 million. The SSGN Regulus J]—that is the nuclear-powered 
submarine building at Mare Island—went up $2.8 million. The 
CLG Talos conversion, $8.6 million, increase in cost in the shipyard 
as well as missile-launching system. A large percentage of these 
increases is caused by actual escalation in wage rates. 

Then some of the corresponding decreases. In the CVA 63, the 
missile requirements and fire-control requirements were reduced result- 
ing in a saving of $5.6 million. In 7 destroyers the price came down 
$2.4 million. Armament and fire-control system estimates were 
lowered. In three nuclear-powered submarines we had a reduction in 
shipyard costs, which was partly offset by increased estimates for 
nuclear propulsion machinery. In the SSR(N) 586, also a nuclear- 
powered submarine, we got a better shipyard estimate in the final 
settlement of the contract than we had initially anticipated, which 
resulted in a saving of $4.4 million. 

The 4 or 5 other smaller amounts ranging between $1 million and $2 
million in savings in the AE’s, 12 DER conversions, and in ¢ancéella- 
tion of some 64 landing craft, bring the net total to the very small 
figure of $425,000 increase. 


LANDING CRAFT PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. What was the reason for the cancellation of the landing 
craft? 

Admiral Mumma. There was a change in the program. As is the 
custom in this appropriation, not only are the four major committees 
of the Congress informed of any change in the program, but also the 
President is requested authority to change the program. That was 
done in this case. 

Mr. FLtoop. What was the change? 
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Admiral Mumma. The change was a deletion of requirement for 
the 64 landing craft by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Fioop. When was that? 

Admiral Mumma. That was during the fiscal year. 

Mr. FLoop. What fiscal year? 

Admiral Mumma. This past fiscal year, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. How does that tie in to limited warfare programing? 

Admiral Mumma. I had better let the CNO people answer it more 
completely, but as I understand it— 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, but your right-hand man there knows that one. 

Admiral Mumma. I could give you a first blush at it, sir, which I 
think is that it was felt this money would be better utilized in the 
vertical envelopment system. 

Admiral Combs. That is correct. That is part of it. Another 
part is that we have fewer transports to put these landing craft on. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any landing craft to be brought into the 
program to take the place of those canceled out? 

Admiral Mumma. Not asked for in this year’s program; no, sir. 
We anticipate that we have been able to make savings by rehabilitating 
existing landing craft to a degree that we can pick up this demand if 
it were required. 

Mr. Srxes. Go ahead, please. 

Mr. FLoop. Rehabilitating existing landing craft? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You are not going to take this obsole ‘te stuff and patch 
it up and say that is landing craft in 1959; are you? 

Admiral Mumma. We have some of it which has been purchased in 
fairly recent years. There was quite a bit of it which was purchased 
during Korea, and is still usable equipment if it is kept in good shape. 
We have evolved methods of keeping it in better shape. 

Mr. Fioop. Do the Marines agree to this operation? 

Admiral Mumma. It is in conjunction with them that these require- 
ments are drawn up, sir. 

Admiral Comps. They are included in all this planning, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. After it is decided on, of course they agree. 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. But did they resist this? 

Admiral Coss. No, sir; not a bit. 

Admiral Mumma. I might say that that was only a small propor- 
tion of the landing craft undertaken that year. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. 

Mr. Forp. For example, how much? 

Admiral Mumma. I can get the exact figure, sir. 

We had 120 landing craft that remained in that year’s program, so 
it amounts to about one-third. 

Mr. Sixes. Go ahead, please. 

Mr. FLoop. You know what happened to the British at Suez. 
They went through this, too. No landing craft. A tough war. 

Admiral Mumma. Of the vessels in the program, of 174—-— 

Mr. Scrivner. May | inquire at this point, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. The inference left by the last statement of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is that you have no landing craft. 
How many landing craft do you have in your inventory? 
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Mr. Fioop. The inference is nothing of the sort. 

Mr. Scrivner. You said the British had no landing craft. 

Mr. FLoop. Not no landing craft. 

Admiral Davis. It might clear the record a little if I may add that 
the Marines brought this suggestion forward themselves as to this 
allocation of landing craft in this particular bill. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know they did, but they did not ask Mr. Flood 
about it. 

Mr. Fioop. They would do better if they did. Make no mistake 
about that. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have the answer to the question? 

Admiral Mumma. You can probably furnish that for the record, if 
you like, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. | would like to have it. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Landing craft 
In service_____ _ se aapsne Te ets Pee 2, 499 
In stoek 


: wake howe eS Ly by - k 2, 579 


OA 6 ho ance ace ; eich dbaics ttc dimen ele cme nes piu es a ee 5, O78 


1956 ProGRAM 


Admiral Mumma. The 1956 program consisted of 174 vessels, 26 of 
which were ships, and 24 conversions of ships, and 4 conversions of 
service craft. Of the total, 31 are complete in the vessels in the 
program category. All but 1 of the conversions are complete, which 
leaves 143 vessels in process, 26 ships, all of them in process, and 17 
service craft, all of them in process. 

The landing craft under construction are still in process, 99 in that 
program. 

COORDINATION WITH NATO COUNTRIES 


Mr. FLtoop. When we do all of this vast programing, construction, 
and planning ahead, as we do very properly, as you are reading it, do 
we consult the British or the French or the other NATO naval people, 
or do we just go ahead and do what we want with reference to size, 
categories, tonnage, type of craft, and what not? Is there a tie-in 
here or is this just what we build, and therefore obviate the necessity 
for the British or anybody else building anything? Have we elimi- 
nated the other fleets from the seas, or what? 

Admiral Comss. No, sir. We build craft for what we need, Mr. 
Flood. We exchange information but we build craft for the need 
that exists within oyr own forces. 

Admiral Mumma. We might add that we have procured in our off- 
shore procurement program, with which I think you are familiar, a 
number of ships to round out our NATO capability in specific types 
and specifically aimed at insuring that we do not have to furnish those 
craft. 

Mr. Stxes. You mean you acquire them for our Navy or for the 
NATO navy? 

Admiral Mumma. They belong to the NATO navy and they man 
them, service them, maintain them, and so on, Mr. Sikes. 
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Mr. Manon. It is part of the mutual assistance program, I 
assume. 
Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir, it is. 
Mr. Sixes. Proceed. 
1957 PROGRAM 


Admiral Mumma. The largest program, the 1957 program, had a 
net authority of $1,558,080,000, with an increase of $85 million to 
$1,643,417,000. 

There are mostly increases in this area, among which are the CG9, 
a nuclear-powered cruiser, a $14 million increase because of increased 
cost of nuclear propulsion machinery and increased cost of radar and 
certain other weapons. The CVA 64, the carrier Constellation, an 
increase of $7.9 million. These are almost entirely increased radar 
costs and the increase in shipyard wage costs. 

The four DLG’s, an increase of $5 million—again wage increases 
and some increase in electronics and fire control. 

Six SSN’s, nuclear-powered submarines, $3.5 million. These are 
the first nuclear-powered submarines we have ever bid, and we were 
able to get quite good award prices. So those award prices partially 
offset some increases in ordnance estimates and other costs. 


AWARD PRICES FOR NUCLEAR-POWERED SUBMARINES 


Mr. Sixes. Will you submit for the record a comparison of the 
award prices with your estimated costs? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir; we will, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Briefly how did they compare percentagewise? 

Admiral Mumma. We anticipated a saving on the 4 submarines 
which were bid in that program of approximately $8 million to $10 
million, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Was there much competition, many bids? 

Admiral Mumma. That is the point, sir. . We had 4 possible ship- 
yards to bid, and we awarded to 3 of them. In other words, the low 
bidder took the lion’s share. 

Mr. Forp. Is that $8 million apiece, or the total? 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir; the total. I estimate it was about $8 
inillion to $10 million. I will furnish the exact figures for the record, 
Sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Was that a good deal, four bidding? Was that a good 
show, what you wanted? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, that was just 
about the scope of people who were qualified to bid in this country 
on a nuclear-powered submarine. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Comparison of Bureau estimates and actual contract award prices of 1957 SS(N)’s 


Ship 1958 estimate | Actual award 1959 estimate ! 

SS(N) 589 $25, 000, 000 $25, 800, 000 $25, 800, 000 
SS(N) 590 25, 000, 000 20, 499, 385 20, 500, 000 
SS(N) 591. ‘ 25, 000, 000 24, 000, 000 24, 000, 000 
SS(N) 592 2 25, 000, 000 20, 499, 385 20, 500, 000 
Total. ; , é "100, 000, 000 90, 798, 770 90, 800, ( 000 





1 The 1959 Bureau estimate is based on the actual award prices. 
22217—58——-29 
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STATUS OF OUTSTANDING PROGRAMS—FISCAL YEAR 1952 TO FISCAL 
YEAR 1958 


Admiral Mumma. The CLG Talos conversions and the CLG 
Terrier conversions have increased in price due to higher actual 
award prices than anticipated. These were very difficult conversions 
to price out because we have always found that a conversion is a 
difficult thing for a private shipyard to price and bid on. The exact 
scope is very difficult to delineate in the specifications. 

So an increase of $9 million in the Talos ships and about $22 million 
on the three CLG conversions is because of increased costs of electronic 
requirements and shipyard costs; also some increase in the Terrier 
launching system costs. 

On the CVA 43 and the CVA 34 conversions, they increased $9 
million each because of increased scope of the conversion with additional 
design and revised electronics. There were some increased costs in 
man-days and the institution of an improved combat information 
center. 

The LPH conversion increased $5.9 million. That was a conversion 
which had to be reevaluated and reawarded because of excessively 
cost, and even this higher cost is a saving over what we initially 
suspected it would be. 














PROGRAM CHANGES DUE TO ERRORS 


Mr. FLoop. How much are these things the result of bad judgment, 
mistakes, errors, incompentency, both in the Navy and in these manu- 
facturers? How much of that is in all of these changes? I am 
getting the impression that everything which was changed was because 
it was a good idea. How much of these changes in money and design, 
structure, and ev erything else, was the result of somebody ‘ ‘soofed,”’ 
either you or the builder? 

Admiral Mumma. Ge nerally speaking, there are improvements com- 
ing along all the time, and from the time we initially submit the budget 
and the time that we arrive at the stage at which we start installing 
the electronics, for example, on a new ship, we find that there are later 
equipments available which are sometimes more complicated and 
more expensive. So we have to modify and put in the very best we 
can get. 

Mr. Fioop. | am sure you are right about that, but that was not 
my question. I admit, of course, that is true, and you are to be 
congratulated for not being rigid on something. What I mean is, 
how many mistakes have you buried in these increased costs? 

Admiral Mumma. I do not believe we have buried any, sir. They 
come out pretty openly when we make them. 

Mr. FLoop. | am getting to the point. Then this is all not just 
a good idea. There were some bad ideas around here someplace, 
weren’t there? 

Admiral Mums. Yes, sir. One of my very own——— 

Mr. Fioop. Let’s take that out of the record. I am against that. 
I know you are pretty good, but you are not this good. Tell us 
something about how these things can get messed up. 

Admiral Mumma. To lay the cards right out, sir, we reserve in 
new ships approximately 1 percent——— 
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Mr. FLoop. For breakage? 

Admiral Mumma (continuing). For casualties, mistakes, that kind 
of thing. For example, we had difficulty with the shafting some time 
ago in some of our new ships. That is now all completed and all 
finished business. It cost us several million dollars at the time. 

Mr. Fioop. The Seawolf is a good example, is it not? 

Admiral Mumma. The Seawolf is an example, but again it is one of 
those things that we cannot anticipate that everything will work 
perfectly. I do not think even in hindsight it was a “goof,’”’ because 
we had pretty high hopes for that ship and it is still running, but it 
is not a good, reliable running ship from all points of view. 

In other words, we feel that that $20 million will make it a com- 
pletely usable ship, whereas it is only a partially usable ship at the 
present time. 

REPRICING PRACTICES 


Actually, sir, in this particular program we are talking about a 
5-percent increase in the 1957 program. Actually our wage increases 
account for somewhere between 3 and 4 percent for the ships that are 
in the naval shipyards, at least that. In addition to that, we have 
some of these design changes which amount to 1 or 2 percent. So 
there is some give and there is some take. We suspect that after a 
program is 1 year old, which this one is, we catch up with most of these 
changes. Normally in our regular budget we make provision for some 
repricing every vear because we are sure that creeping inflation is 
with us at this time, and it costs additional money each vear that we 
have not been able to budget for. 

Mr. Forp. How frequently do you reprice, Admiral? 

Admiral Mumma. Each year, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the additions and subtractions which 
appear here are based on the prices that you submitted last year, not 
based on the original estimates 3 or 4 or 5 years ago? 

Admiral Mumma. That is right. There have been some other in- 
creases and decreases historically over the past years. Last year our 
repricing total for all programs was $22 million increase. We had 
increases of $138 million and decreases of $116 million, with a net of 
$22 million. 

Mr. FLoop. Are you beyond the rule of reason here? Can you be 
fairly and properly criticized for this percentage, or is that a good 
operational plan? How are you? Pretty good? Or could this be 
improved? Is it half good, half bad, or how do you look? 

Admiral Mumma. In the past we used to conservatively price to 
try to insure that we looked pretty good going in to the Congress. 
This caused pretty high repricings. Then the pendulum swung the 
other way and there was a tendency to put a little too much money 
in to insure that you were not criticized for the increases in price. 

Just about the time we had that pendulum steadied on dead 
center and we were estimating our program very accurately, we 
Sade getting into the nuclear program and the guided missile business, 
both of which are extremely difficult to price, and they have upset 
the applecart again to a marked degree. So I think we are struggling 
with a difficult situation. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Go ahead, Admiral. 
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STATUS OF OUTSTANDING PROGRAMS, FISCAL 


YEAR 1958 


YEAR 1952 TO FISCAL 


Admiral Mumma. The major decrease in this area was that we got 
better prices on 8 DDG’s last year than we anticipated by about $7 
million. This is a net amount repriced for the whole year. 

Mr. Sixes. That is a competitive bid situation; is it not? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir; it is, and we got very good bidding last 
year. 

Incidentally, we did also this year, as I will tell you later. 

Then in addition to the landing craft deleted in the 1956 program, 
there were 36 LCM6’s deleted in the 1957 program, $2 million. 

Mr. Sixes. How many were left? 

Admiral Mumma. I can come up with that figure in just a moment, 
sir. 

There were 56 vessels in the 1957 program, 23 of them ships, 10 
service craft, and 1 landing craft. This is the answer to your ques- 
tion. There is only one left in the program. That was a special 
experimental landing craft. 

There were 18 conversions of ships and 4 conversions of service 
craft. Of these totals, 11 of the vessels are complete, leaving 45 in 
process. The 4 conversions of the service craft are completed, and 7 
of the conversions of ships are completed, leaving a residue of 11 in 
process. None of the ships under construction is completed yet. 

Mr. Fioop. You have been talking for an hour and did not mention 
a hospital ship. Why not? 

Admiral Mumma. We have hospital ships in reserve, sir. We 
haven’t anticipated the necessity for building hospital ships in the 
current program. 

In the 1958 program it is too early yet to do a proper repricing. 
We do have some changes in costs which are not the result of real 
repricing, but changes in program, which I would like to mention. 

In nuclear-powered submarines there was an increase of $7 million 
for the addition of certain weapons systems, classified, and in connec- 
tion with sonar as well. There is also a slight increase in-the cost of 
the nuclear es machinery. 

The three CG conversions, an increase of $6 million, based on some 
increased cost in the ‘Talos-launching system. 

In the three AGS’s, there wes an increase in the navigational sys- 
tem estimates. The YAGR’s increased in cost with the change in 
characteristics of certain of the equipment installed. For five DDG’s 
we got an award slightly better than anticipated. We got good com- 
petition on it and a decrease of $2.9 million. 

In seven DLG’s we have been able to decrease the fire control re- 
quirements and we anticipate a decrease of about $10 million in that 
area. 

The three Regulus submarines we hope by reevaluation of the man- 
days to be a total of about $5.4 million cheaper. 

This ends up in a net offset for the vear, without any actual formal 
repricing; and we request the same authority in the 1959 program as 
was contained in the 1958 program, which amount is $1,413,405,000 
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REACTOR SYSTEMS IN NUCLEAR POWERED SUBMARINES 


Mr. Fioop. Have you agreed on the plumbing for these nucleai 
submarines now—the Nautilus system, or are you still trving 2 or 3 
other things? Have you made up your mind? 

Admiral Muna. Yes, sir. All new nuclear submarines under 
construction use the pressurized water system, which was the system 
used in the Nautilus. However, we are increasing our efforts looking 
into all other ideas to find if there is any better way of doing it than 
this. This is a completely satisfactory way, but it is a little bit ex- 
pensive, and also it weighs a lot and takes up a fair amount of space. 
So any improvement we can get we would still like. 


STATUS OF FIRST NUCLEAR-POWERED CARRIER 


The status of the program at the present time. For the nuclear- 
powered carrier in this 1958 program, as you know, the long lead-time 
items were awarded in 1957 in that program, and the ship itself was 
in this 1958 program and was awarded this last fall. The keel has been 
laid and the ship is proceeding. The only actual competitive awards 
that have been made are the awards for five DDG’s. 

Mr. Stkes. Back to the carrier for a moment. I would like to 
know the exact status of the carrier insofar as expenditures are con- 
cerned, present and anticipated total cost, obligations and commit- 
ments. You may want to submit that. 

\dmiral Mumma. I can give you a summary. 

Mr. Stxres. Give us a summary, and then a detailed statement for 
the record. 

(dmiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

At the present time we have approximately $140 — obligated 
on the carrier, with another $120 million committed, which brings the 
total to some $260 million. 

Mr. Stxes. Better than three-quarters. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. The machinery and the major portions 
of the equipment have been under order for some period of time. The 
nuclear components are proceeding rapidly. I estimate that total 
expenditures were of the order of $25 million by the end of the¥cal- 
endar year, and we anticipate somewhere between $50 millionJand 
$60 million by the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Srxes. When you give me your complete breakdown for the 
record, [ would like to have the latest available figures in each cate- 
gory that I requested information on, and I would like to have your 
estimated figures for the end of the fiscal year 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Financial status of the attack aircraft carrier “ Enterprise’ CV A(N) 65 
{In millions] 











Expendi- Commit- | Total obli- 
Appropriation tures ments Obligations | gations and 
|commitments 
| 
i — =a a 
oO ae a ee ee oe. Se Oren et ne ee, a AY a 
As of Jan, 31, 1958: 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy $6 | $142 $127 | $269 
All Navy appropriations. . 32 | 142 158 | 300 
Estimated as of June 30, 1958: | | | | 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy 25 | 110 | 160 27 
All Navy appropriations. 55 110 192 | 302 





Note.—Above does not include Atomic Energy Commission costs for research and development, 















STATUS OF OUTSTANDING PROGRAMS, FISCAL YEAR 1952 TO FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Admiral Mumma. For the 5 destroyers that I mentioned previously, 
Mr. Chairman, in the 1958 budget we had requested $93 million. In 
the 1959 budget, we revised our estimates in view of the good contract 
awards we got last year to $85 million, a reduction of go million, and 
we actually awarded for $85,093 664. The remaining ships in the 
program are scheduled for award in the remainder of the spring and 
the early summer this year, sir. Some of this is due to design, and 
other aspects of it have been in accordance with the financial plan, and 
we plan to give you details in the record you have asked for. 

Mr. Fioop. When that program is going at full speed, we still will 
le at only about one-sixth of our shipyard production potential. Is 
that true ? 

Admiral Mumma. Approximately ;: yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Could you go to three-quarters of your full potential 
without price control, wage control, material allocations, and 
rationing / 

Admiral Mumma. That would be a rather difficult question. I would 
say we could get to probably half capacity without too much dis- 
location. 

Mr. Frioop. About double what you are doing without upsetting 
anything. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes; I would think so, sir, whereas some of the 
other aspects of it might require some kind of controls. 

Mr. Sixes. Did that complete your answer to the 1958 program ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. Up to and including 1958; yes, sir. We were 
about to start the 1959 program. 

Mr. Srxes. We are not ready for that yet. You are now through 
with the 1958 program and the information requested / 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Questions on my right ? 

Mr. Froop. You are not on the green sheets yet, are you / 

Mr. Sixes. We finished those. We have : already been through the 
green sheets. Any other questions / 

Mr. Froop. What about harbor defenses / 

Admiral Mumma. That comes in the next appropriation, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Srxes. Questions on my left 

Mr. Wieeieswortu. How many ships are in that 1958 program ‘ 
Did you give us that figure ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. There are 28 vessels in the program: 
18 new-construction ships, 6 conversion ships, and 4 conversions of 
service craft. None is complete yet, sir. 


DEFINITION OF “SHIP” 





Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, I did not catch the first part of your state- 
ment, but what I did catch I felt was very full and complete. I won- 
dered if at any place in your discussion you have defined for those 
who may pick wp this record what you classify as a “ship.” You 
have made it very distinct that some of these are ships and some are 
something else, but to a lot of people everything may be a ship or it 


may be a boat or something else. If you would define it, it would 
help. What do you design: ute as a ship / 
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Admiral Mumma. A major ship is what we call really a warship, 
and falls into the category of the tonnage normally assigned to war- 
ships. There are some ships, however, ‘which fall into the category 
of amphibious craft 

Mr. Scrivner. Before you go to th: at, we have to define a word by 
defining a word. What do you calla w arship ? 

Admiral Mumma. A warship is a combatant ship; that is, a sub- 
marine, destroyer, and upward. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which includes carriers, battleships, missile 
cruisers ? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct. It includes all of those ships. 
The categories that are below that constitute two different types. 
They are called amphibious craft and the other are called patrol craft. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you mentioned service craft. 

Admiral Mumma. Service craft are those which are specifically 
assigned to service a district area, like tugs, work boats, garbage 
lighters, and that sort of thing. 





LIFE EXPECTANCY OF NAVY SHIPS 


Mr. Froop. Mr. Ostertag asked you to put in an inventory of the 
different types and kinds of craft somepl: ice in the record. Can you 
insert in that same table, unless it is uniform—and one statement 
would do for all, if it is—the life expectancy of each type of craft 
by years if it survives peacefully and happily ¢ 

Admiral MumMa. That isa little bit difficult to define. 

Mr. Fioop, An approximation will do. 

Admiral Mumma. All right, sir, I can give you an approximation. 
We anticipate that submarines are not good for more than 13 to 15 
years because of their exposure to saltwater, et cetera, in many parts 
of their systems; the other types of ships, like destroyers, cruisers, 
et cetera, about 20 years; and capital ships about 25 years. 

The smaller types like patrol craft, ordinarily in the vicinity of 
10 years. 

Mr. Fioop. Suppose someplace in the table he asked for you to 
insert a figure for life expectancy for each ¢ amet: 

(The information requested is found on p. 436.) 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. I can give a quick summary of our 
active fleet strength here. We have 403 warships as of June 30, 1958 
80 mine craft, 83 patrol craft, 123 amphibious craft, and 212 auxiliary 
craft. 

Mr. Srxes. In the longevity figures which you gave, did you include 
the factor of obsolescence ? 

Admiral Mumma. That would probably visualize one moderniza- 
tion during the life of the ship to improve the weapon capability of 
the ship and bring it up to date. 

Mr. Froop, And the Admiral’s gig? Is that in the list ? 

Mr. Sixes. Further questions on my left? Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I had one, but Mr. Flood knocked it out. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ostertag ? 

Mr. OstrerraG. No questions. 

Mr. Stxes. Unless there is objection from either side of the table, 
we will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 








Fripay, Fesrvary 21, 1958. 
SHIPBOARD NUCLEAR REACTORS 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. We will resume 
our hearing. 

Admiral Mumma, will you please give us a brief statement on the 
present and anticipated fiscal year 1959 on shipboard nuclear reactors. 
Give us the broad picture. 

Admiral Mumma. Before I answer that specific question, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to correct two impressions that were left yesterday 
in my testimony, if I may. 

One was that the LPH alone accounted for the necessity for addi- 
tional tonnage. The LPD and the LPH both are included in the re- 
quirement for additional tonnage. 

One other aspect is that I had discussed during the 1955 program 
in the confidential portion of the record some matters in the CVA 41 
class. Actually, in the more recent revision that is not the cause for 
the increase in that class. 

(Off the record.) 

To answer the specific questions on nuclear powerplants, on the CG 
9, the nuclear-powered cruiser, the U.S.S. Long Beach which is build- 
ing at Bethlehem, Fall River, the long lead time component contracts 
were awarded the 24th of August, 1956. The estimated delivery of 
those reactor plant components is December of 1959. 

On the nuclear carrier, the long lead time reactor components were 
awarded on the 29th of October, 1956, and the additional items which 
have to do with the reactor plant were awarded on the 3d of December, 
wir Those components are all expected to be delivered by December 
of 1960. 

In the nuclear submarines, the guided missile type submarines which 
are included in this year’s program, the 1958 program, the long lead 
time components were awarded on the 5th of March, 1957, nearly 1 
year ago. The remaining portions were awarded on the 4th of Oc- 
tober, 1957. All of those components are expected to be delivered by 
February 1961. 

In the small nuclear-powered submarine, the 597, building at Elec- 
tric Boat Co., long-lead-time components were ordered on the 19th of 
October, 1957, and they are expected to be delivered in June of 1959. 

The general situation is good. We have all nuclear components 
now being competitively bid, 100 percent of them. By this we mean 
that we have a minimum of three suppliers or more for every single 
item which goes into a nuclear powerplant, having to do with the 
reactors. This includes the instrumentation, the control drives, the 
reactor pressure vessels, the pumps, the piping, the cores—all aspects 
of the program. So the broadening of the industry’s base has pro- 
ceeded in a fashion so we hope by this device to get cheaper prices 
and earlier and more reliable delivery. 

Does that answer your question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. You have given us a statement as to the progress on 
the reactors for certain ships. Is that the whole picture? 

Admiral Mumma. Those are the ships on which long-lead-time 
items have been ordered ; yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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COMMERCIAL NUCLEAR DESIGNERS 


Mr. Manon. With what companies are you dealing principally? 
You spoke about competition. 

Admiral Mumma. We have three fundamental nuclear designers: 
the General Electric Co., the Westinghouse Co., and the Combustion 
Engineering Co. There are other suppliers for various portions of 
these parts. For example, we have five companies which ptr on 
the supplying of cores. I could name them if you would like to 
have any of those names in the record, or if you consider it desirable 
I could give them to you off the record. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Off the record.) 

Admiral Mumma. Those are the major components. In minor 
components we have somewhat less known corporations. 


COOPERATION WITH ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Mr. Manion. How do you integrate your work with the work of the 
Atomic Energy Commission in these fields? 

Admiral Mumma. We have a very good, workable agreement with 
the Atomic Energy Commission in that we buy for them and for their 
research prototypes which they build a large number of items, such 
as machinery and equipment of that kind, and they buy for us the 
cores and other difficult nuclear portions because of their long skill 
in this field. So we utilize the skills available in the two activities 
to the maximum advantage. 

Mr. Manon. What has the Atomic Energy Commission accom- 
plished during the past 7 ur in its work on the reactor program 
which is significant to the Navy program ? 

Admiral Mumma. In direct support of the Navy’s power program 
they have started construction of the Arco reactor prototype for the 
large ship reactor program. This supports not only the carrier but 
also the guided missile cruiser reactor research. This program is pro- 
ceeding at a rate such that the plant will be in operation this summer. 
So we will have this advanced research information available to us 
in plenty of time for incorporation into the ships as they are com- 
pleted. 

In addition to that, this year they have begun a new research look 
ing toward the DLG(N), the nuclear-powered frigate which is in 
this year’s — and they plan to start construction on that proto 
type at the General Electric Co, at West a as soon as funds and 
other facilities become available to them. I do not believe they have 
actually started construction, but they are using the site which was 
used for the Seawolf prototype. Th: at prototype is being oe antled 
and the additional frigate prototype will be installed in its place i 
that large sphere at West Milton. 

Mr. Manon. Did you say who was making the reactor for the 
nuclear carrier ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. That is Westinghouse, sii 


COMPLETION DATE FOR NUCLEAR CARRIER 


Mr. Manon. When do you think they will actually be able to make 
delivery ? 








Admiral Mumma. We anticipate that all parts will be on schedule 
and delivered in time to meet the delivery schedule of the ship. In 
other words, it is a cohesive schedule. We anticipate completion of 
that ship in late 1960 or early 1961 with all reactor equipment avail- 
able. 

Mr. Manon. Late calendar 1960 or early calendar 1961, you would 
expect to complete the ship / 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. To what extent will she be complete at that time with 
respect to all equipment, meagan and so forth? Will she be ready 
to take the seas asa part of the Navy / 

Admiral Mumma. The actual final completion of the ship as an 
operating unit of the fleet is anticipated to be in late calendar 1961, 
sir. The reactor portion of the ship will be completed and operating 
several months before the complete ship is delivered. So we will 
test the machinery in the ship as well as ashore in the prototype. 


SUBMARINE REACTORS 


Mr. Miter. May I ask a question there, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, the press indicated some years back that there was a 
different approach to the atomic power in the Seawo/f from that in 
the Nautilus; that at one time it was not working so well, and so on. 
Has that all been threshed out and are we using one type of reactor, 
or is it still in the questionable stage as to which is better / 

Admiral Mumma. In the early “period of the nuclear program it 
was anticipated that the sodium cooled reactor and the pressurized 
water cooled reactor would be the two most promising types for early 
development. The sodium cooled reactor, it was visualized, would be 
lighter, though somewhat more difficult to handle. So, though it had 
some known “disadvantages at the beginning, it was hoped “that the 
advantages would more thane ompensate. 

It turned out that the pressurized water cooled reactor, the type 
which was used in the Nautilus, was more reliable than anticipated, 
and the type which was used in the Seawolf was less reliable than 
anticipated and we did not realize the gains we had hoped for. It 
was more susceptible to leakage, and the ‘sodium is very, very difficult 
to handle. 

The result has been that, though we have been able to keep the plant 
tight now for over a year and the ship has been operating, any leak 
in the sodium plant could put the ship out of commission for an 
extended period of time. Therefore, the proving of the two ships, 
the Nautilus and the Seavwolf, side by side over this past year’s period, 
has indicated to us the desirability of concentrating on the pressurized 
water reactor which is in use in all of our other programs. In other 
words, all of them are simil: ar to the Nautilus at the present time. We 
are planning in this year’s program to convert the powerplant of the 
Seawolf to the Nautilus type of reactor to insure its future reliability. 

Mr. Mirtrr. In other words, you have explored the two approaches 
and you have hit on the first one as the better of the two, and that is 
what we are doing from now on. 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitirr. Thank you. 
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DISTINCTION BETWEEN CRUISER AND FRIGATE 


Mr. ScrivNer. May I ask a couple of questions / 

You mentioned two things: First, your atomic frigate, and then 
your atomic cruiser. What is the difference between a frigate and a 
cruiser ? 

Admiral Mumma. A frigate is an intermediate-size ship between 
a cruiser and a destroyer. It is larger than a destroyer and is able 
to keep the seas at higher sustained speed. While it does not carry all 
the equipment that a cruiser can carry, it is si at we call the largest 
version of our escort-type ships. The cruiser is a combatant ship in its 
own right, of about 14,000 tons; the frigate is chal 7,000 to 8,000 tons, 
and the destroyer is about 4,000 to 5,000 tons. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course that is primarily fleet defense. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir; although the cruisers are equipped with 
additional capability, including both air defense and antisubmarine 
defense. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was speaking of the frigate. 

(Off the record.) 


REACTOR PROTOTYPE 


Mr. Scrivner. You have been talking about this new prototype. 
When you set up your prototype atomic reactor powerplant on the 
land, then what do you do? Do you disassemble it and put that 
particular powerplant in your vessel, or do you use that as a proto- 
type to see whether it will work and then build another one similar 
to it? 

Admiral Mumma. No sir; those are kept at AEC’s reactor test sta- 
tions for the purpose of continuous research. For example, the 
Nautilus prototype reactor has continued to operate at Arco for 
many years with different and newly developed cores in the equip- 
ment, not only for the purpose of conducting the research, but also 
for the purpose of training personnel. So those shore-based plants 
are very valuable. 

Mr. Scrivner. What goes in the ship is a follow-on from the proto- 
type? ; 

Admiral Mumma. It is almost duplicate equipment to that which 
is developed, with minor variations as learned from the prototype. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you. 


Fiscan Year 1959 Sruipsvitpine Program 


Mr. Manon. If members of the committee will turn to the pink 
sheet, page C—3, we will undertake to go through the fiscal year 1959 
program. 

For the fiscal year 1959 program, Admiral Mumma, give us by 
ships: 

(1) Thestatus of plans and design ; 

(2) Basis for the cost and, if possible, a comparison with cost of 
previous ships of the same class ; 

(3) Availability of necessary nuclear powerplants and financing 
arrangement with the Atomic E nergy Commission ; 
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(4) The ability of the shipbuilding industry to construct the ships, 
especially the guided missile and nuclear-powered ones; and 
(5) Major improvements, if any, over other ships in the same class. 
other words, we want you to ‘take each ship or each class of ship 
and give us a statement. I assume Admiral Rose is here for that 
purpose. 

Admiral Rose. I was going to give the descriptions of the ships, sir, 
their capabilities and features. I think Admiral Mumma can answer 
best the availability of facilities and the rest of your question, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. Mr. Chairman, would you include in there 
the operational date. 

Mr. Manon. By all means, we need the operational date, and I am 
sure you will give usthat. Let us go down the line and get the picture. 

Admiral Rose. Is it better for you, sir, if we give the picture and 
description first, and then let Admiral Mumma fill in the rest of 
the data you want? Whichever way you want it, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think that would be well. 

(Off the record. } 


GUIDED-MISSILE DESTROYER 


Admiral Rose. The first ship is the guided-missile destroyer, DDG. 
This ship you have seen in two previous years’ programs, 1957 and 
1958. It is a ship of about 4,000 tons displacement, which is nearly 
twice as much displacement as the World War IT destroyer. 

It is primarily an antisubmarine warfare ship with the very latest 
antisubmarine warfare equipment. Since this suit of ant isubmarine 
warfare equipment will appear in other ships, I might describe it in 
some detail now. I will give this, sir, and if any part of it needs to 
come off the record, I will delete it. 

It has a new sonar now under development which we have great 
hopes for which we believe will give detection ranges out to several 
times what our World War II sonars have. 

(Off the record.) 

Admiral Ross. For antisubmarine kill capability it has the anti- 
submarine rocket, and the above-water antisubmarine torpedo tubes 
for launching of small torpedoes. The anti-aircraft armament of 
this ship consists of a twin 7'artar launcher, our smallest surface-to- 
air missile launcher, and two 5-inch rapid-fire 54-caliber guns. 

This ship will also have excellent electronics, that is, radar and 
communications, and quite good space for the controls, that is, the 
combat information center, the control spaces, for use of a group com- 
mander in controlling a group of these ships or of other ships and 
aircraft. The reason I say quite good is because a larger ship which 
I will describe later will have even more adequate space. In a ship 
of the destroyer size you cannot put everything. It must be a versa- 
tile ship. That is why this ship has guns, surface-to-air missiles, and 
excellent antisubmarine capability. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you not make this nuclear-powered ? 

Admiral Rosr. We do not yet have the capability to put an efficient 
nuclear-propulsion plant, which would give the speed we want for this 
ship, in a 4,000-ton hull. The best we have been able to do so far in 
our design is the nuclear-powered frigate, which I will come to in a 
minute. 
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Mr. Manon. How many of these have we had in previous years / 

Admiral Rose. Thirteen up to now, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is your full program ? You will continue to 
build destroyers. Later they will be nuclear, probably, but you think 
you need the destroy ers. 

Admiral Rose. We do indeed, sir. There is no question about the 
need for a fast ship which will ‘do the things that destroyers, as op- 
posed to destroyer escorts and other ships, can do. 

Mr. Manon. You want five of these? 

Admiral Rosr. Yes, sir, in this program. 

Mr. Manon. Give us the data on delivery dates and these other 
data on this destroyer, Admiral Mumma. 

Admiral Mumma. The designs for these are complete, Mr. Chair- 
man, as they are repeat ships, ‘and we have just awarded in this past 
month five ships of this type. 

The completion dates are expected to be approximately 3 years 
from the time of contract. This would place them in the early 
middle part of calendar year 1962. 

Mr. Manon. You mean all five of them ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 


JUDGING SHIPBUILDING NEEDS 


Mr. Manon. Who in the Navy determined that we should imple- 
ment our naval force by the procurement of five DDG’s? 

Admiral Mumma. This is done by the Chief of Naval Operations, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. He did not do it all alone. What about that, Ad- 
miral Combs ? 

Admiral Comps. We have a shipbuilding board who sit and work 
out our long-range objectives, including the building of ships. We 
try to keep a stable balance. To do that we will come to the Congress 
each year for, say, 5 of these and 2 transports in order to do the things 
in a balanced way that we have to do all over the world. We have 
another board which sets up the characteristics of these ships. We 
have a long-range shipbuilding group which looks ahead into the 
future and sets up our long-range shipbuilding plans as we see them 
over the years to provide us w ith the ships we think we shall need. 
This is a part of that whole organization. Admiral Burke himself 
upproves these. 

Mr. Manon. I know he approves them, but just how thorough and 
complete and authoritative was the determination that you should 
order five of these guided-missile destroyers out. of fiscal 1959 funds? 
Somebody had to look into the future and project conditions which 
might exist in the future and determine that under conditions existing 
in 1962 and thereafter you would need these destroyers. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Who did that, and how reliable is it? That is my 
point. 

Admiral Comps. It is done by a group of senior officers in the Navy 
Department with skills in all the different branches that we have— 
submarines, aircraft, destroyers, cruisers—including our intelligence 
people, why try to foretell what we shall be faced with in the future. 
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They all sit down and very carefully project into the future the num- 
bers and kinds of ships which we will need and the characteristics that 
they must have. 

We have a scientific group, the operations evaluation group, which 
also sits with these people and gives us their advice. It 1s really done 
throughout the year each year, and is done very carefully, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Manon. Did any civilians participate ina material way in these 
determinations / 

Admiral Coss. Yes, sir. This operations evaluation group is 
composed of civilian scientists. 

Mr. Manon. Was this same procedure utilized with respect to all 
the ships in the 1959 program ¢ 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir, every one of them. 

Mr. Manion. Do you have different people to determine what you 
need by way of destroyers and others to determine what you need by 
way of frigates and carriers and submarines / 

Admiral Comps. It is the same group, sir. About 3 years ago I 
headed that group, and we sat for a year to get this long-range plan 
ning procedure set up. Now we have a group which is carried on 
after the original one in which we project into the future and deter- 
mine the numbers and the types we require to keep our Navy balanced, 
one type against another. 


GUIDED-MISSILE DESTROYER 


Mr. Manon. Tell us again what the principal mission of this 
ship is. 

Admiral Comps. The principal mission in antisubmarine war- 
fare 

Mr. Mauon. Period. That isenough. You must have something 
like this or something better or something which will meet the need 
in the Navy as long as we are confronted with the menace of the sub 
marine. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 





JUDGING SHIPBUILDING NEEDS 


Mr. Forp. You say 3 years ago you were chairman of that board. 
As you look back to the decisions you made 3 years ago, has experience 
proved that your decisions then are correct in the light of developments 
of today / 

Admiral Comps. I believe it has. I think it has, and I think that 
will be borne out by my colleagues, sir. 

Admiral Rose. Sir, I am the chairman of what we call the Standing 
Committee on Shipbuilding and Conversion which comes up with 
annual and 5-year programs based on the guidance of the long-range 
objectives group which followed the Combs Committee’s report. We 
have just gone through looking forward not only to this program, 
which of course has really been generated for some time, sir, but to 
other programs. It is remarkable that the numbers of types of ships 
and what they were expected to do that the Combs Committee came 
up with almost 3 years ago are reflected in the current long-range 
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objectives of the Navy. His committee had civilians, too, from our 
Operations Evaluation Group. I was not mixed up in this business 
at all at that time. A recent look has amazed me that the numbers and 
functions which had to be done have been so consistent. There have 
been changes. The ballistic missile era has changed some things with 
regard to numbers and types. 

WwW hat the Navy has to do has changed very little, as we see it, since 
the beginning of ‘that committee’s wor rk. Even the numbers have been 
remarkably consistent. 


GUIDED MISSILE DESTROYER REQUIREMENT 


Mr. Marron. How many ships of this type do you have in your 1960 
program ¢ 

Admiral Rose. Sir, the 1960 program, as you will hear it, will be 
dependent upon many steps between now and then. We have a tenta- 
tive one. I was about to say what we would like to have, but naturally 
these things are — study all the time. 

Mr. Manon. I understand it has not yet been finalized, but the 
general thinking now is that you probably will want a number of 
these in 1960, 1961, and 1962. I just want to get the general picture. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Rose. This is true, sir, and for the Navy as we see it in the 
future, | would rather give you the total of ships of this type, which 
we figure will be up in the order of 60 or 70 ships of this type, sir. 
I would rather not pin it down in any more detail. 

Mr. Manon. In that area. How many have we already financed ? 

Admiral Ross. Thirteen up to now. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. How many of those are in operation ? 

Admiral Rosr. None, sir. This particular type of ship first ap- 
peared in the 1957 program. 

Mr. Manon. You have not answered all the questions I asked with 
respect to the ship. 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MISSILES FOR SHIPS 


There is another area which I think is of importance and it has to 
do with all of the ships that are labeled “guided missile.” This has 
to do with the availability of the guided missile capabilities. We 
have Admiral Withington here, who is the Chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance, Mr. Chairman, and I would suggest that he answer that 
question. 

Admiral Wirnrneron. On this particular type, Mr. Chairman, the 
guided missile destroyer, in the 1957 program we are sweating blood 
to get the equipment and the missiles. I would say that the missiles 
were the toughest problem currently. By the time these ships come 
along, I expect no serious difficulty prov iding either the ship equip. 
ment or the ammunition in the form of the missile. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the unit cost on these ? 

Admiral Rosr. $32 million, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The cost figures on here are in thousands? So it 
is $162 million for this item? 
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Admiral Mumma. For the five ships, an average of $32 million, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why did you not leave all the zeros on? 

Mr. Manon. They never do that, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know they do not. That is why I asked why they 
did not. 


DESCRIPTION OF GUIDED MISSILE DESTROYER 


Mr. - Loop. What is your speed at forced draft and how long can 
you it! 

Admiral Rosr. I can give the endurance to you in miles, but the 
endurance and speed should be off the record. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. FiLoop. How many in the crew, all ranks? 

Admiral Rosr. We have that exactly, sir. 

Admiral Mumma. Twenty-four officers and 330 enlisted men, sir. 

Mr. Murer. Does this ship have any self-defense capabilities, either 
against surface attack or air attack? 

Admiral Rose. Yes, sir. Her missiles and her guns and, as far as 
submarine attack, her antisubmarine armament, sir. 

Mr. Froop. What is the beam ? 

Admiral Mumma. The beam is 47 feet. 

Mr. Fioop. How does that compare to ordinary destroyers? 

Admiral Rosr. These are bigger ships. They are nearly twice the 
tonnage of the World War II 2,200-ton destroyers. 

Mr. Frioop. What is the beam amidships of World War IT de- 
stroyers ? 

Admiral Mumma. Just under 40 feet, sir. This is 47. 

Mr. Manon. We will buy these five ships. Let us have the next 
one. 

Mr. Fioop. I like to know what I am buying. 


GUIDED MISSILE FRIGATE 


Admiral Rosr. The next ship is the guided missile frigate, which 
is a larger ship than the one which I have just described, with a 
tonnage of about 6,700 tons. It is nearly the size of the World War 
II antiaircraft cruisers, if you will recall those, the Atlanta-Juneau 
class. The interesting thing is that it will have about half the crew 
of one of those World War II ships. In other words, the missile 
batteries will require that many less people to man. 

This ship has as its principal armament a twin Terrier, our medium 
range ieitane-to-air missile, forward and aft, a pair of 3-inch rapid 
fire guns and antisubmarine armament of the same type that the 
destroyer had, which I just described. 

In this ship, which is a bigger ship, we will have enough room 
for the combat information center and other control spaces to enable 
this ship to be completely satisfactory for a commander of a sector 
for air defense or of a unit of ships operating independently. 

A unique feature is the mast and stack arrangement on her. In 
order to give the stiffest possible mounting place for our radars and 
other electronic equipment, we have combined the mast and stack, 
just like a column, which makes a very satisfactory arrangement. 
You will see that later in the cruisers. 
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Mr. FxLoop. What is her beam amidship / 

Admiral Mumma. Fifty-three feet, Mr. Flood. ‘The displacement 
of the ship is 6,700 tons. 

Mr. FLoop. How long is it / 

Admiral Mumma. Five hundred and thirty-five feet long. This 
ship is a real sea-keeping ship. 

Mr. Fioop. How does she compare with the size of the battleship 
Maine? 

Admiral Mumma. She is actually a little bit longer, as I remember 
it, than the Maine. If 1 remember, the Maine was about 500 feet. 

Mr. Manon. When will you get the first of these six frigates ? 

Admiral Mumma. I had better give you first the aspect of the plant 
design, sir, because that affects the completion date. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Admiral Mum™a. The plans are completing on this ty pe of ship at 
the present time. Therefore, the delivery will start in 1962 and 
would complete in 1963. We have ships like this in our current 1958 
program. 

Mr. Manon. Are those the first ones we have financed ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How many? 

Admiral Mumma. We have a total of seven of them in the 1958 
program, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How many do you anticipate you will eventually 
require ¢ 

Admiral Rosr. We visualize about 50 of this type. 

Mr. Manon. Is this a ship which is significant to the antisubmarine 
warfare program ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. She will be as good an antisubmarine 
ship as you can find. Her antisubmarine equipment will be identical 
with that of the destroyer, but being a somewhat bigger ship she will 
have a more stable platform and more room for controls. 

Mr. Manon. Have you let the contracts on these others? You 
told us yesterday, but I ‘have forgotten. 

Admiral Mumma. They have not been let because the design is not 
at the moment complete. 

Mr. Manon. It isa pretty expensive ship, of course. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes,sir. Six of them, $292 million. 

Mr. Fioop. What is her full complement ? 

Admiral Comgs. Thirty-one officers and three hundred and sixty-one 
men. 

Mr. Fioop. What is her top speed and endurance against nuclea1 
subs on attack ? 

(Response off the record.) 

Admiral Mumma. These are long-legged ships compared to de- 
stroyers, Mr. Flood. 

Admiral Rosr. As compared to the single-ended guided-missile 
frigates which we had in the 1957 and earlier program, we have 
raised the steaming miles, at 20 knots, very substantially. 

Mr. Froop. At one clip? 

Admiral Rosr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. How many missiles will she carry in her inventory 
without being resupplied / 
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( Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Will you supply general information that we can have 
in case we need it, on other features of these ships, responding to the 
original question I asked you ? 

Admiral Mum™a. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Any further question on these frigates 

Mr. Fuoon. Is this too far advanced? Is there e any thinking with 
this construction program of electronic screens for ‘defense against 
any kind of missiles or torpedoes or anything else? The Air Force 
people are talking about electronic screens to —— bombers from 
missiles or anything else. Are we talking about that with Navy 
surface ships / 

Admiral Rose. You mean electronic countermeasures, sir / 

Mr. Fioop. No; an electronic screen. Can you throw a screen 
around her to keep anything away from it ‘ 

Admiral Ross. Not presently. 

Admiral Mumma. We are very much interested in the subject, 
Mr. Flood. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Rose. I would like to point out a very different thing from 
the way we did antiaircraft gunnery during World War IL, sir, “where 
the probability of any one shot killing was very low. The probability 
of each one of these missiles killing an aircraft , very high indeed. 
For that reason only, we should use missiles. 1 do not know how 
many thousands of rounds of gun ammunition were used for each 
aircraft shot down, but it was very high. 

Mr. Froop. Is this a lone-wolf killer , or does this move with a 
squadron or a task force ¢ 

Admiral Rose. Normally this will be with a task force, sir, but 
being a ship of this size she could operate independently. This ship 
is designed primarily for task force operations. 

Mr. Forp. How big are the missiles themselves which you have to 
replenish / , 

Admiral Rose. It can be done at sea, sir. The ammunition ship 
which I will describe later will hold missiles of this type for transfer 
at sea. 

Mr. Manon. The next frigate. 


GUIDED MISSILE FRIGATE, NUCLEAR-PROPELLED 


Admiral Rosr. The next ship is similar as far as job is concerned. 
It is the guided missile frigate, nuclear-propelled. The armament 
and equipment throughout will be identical with that of the conven- 
tionally propelled frigate that I have just described. However, the 
nuclear propulsion w ill give it practically unlimited high-speed oper- 
ation. It is a little bit bigger ship, providing even better space for 
control for electronics. Another great advantage is that since she has 
no stacks it is possible to put the radar and other antennas at better 
locations than could be done if there were stacks. 

This is the smallest surface ship we have designed up to the present 
time with nuclear propulsion. We think it is an essential step to get 
one of these built as quickly as we can. 

Mr. Matton. Will there be helicopter aircraft on this ship? 
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Admiral Rosr. I should have mentioned that there will be space on 
all of these frigates for a small helicopter to be handled from the stern 
of the ship. 

Mr. Wiceteswortrn. What is the tonnage of that frigate ‘ 

Admiral Roser. 7,600 tons, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Give us the beam, length, full crew complement, and 
speed at forced draft. Give us all that so I do not have to ask you. 

Admiral Comps. 550 feet long, 56-foot beam, draft 151 feet. 

( Off the record.) 

Admiral Mumma. That is weight, sir. The ability to cram the 
horsepower in is somewhat limited at the present time. We cannot 
get as much horsepower in the same weight and space in a nuclear 
ship as we now can Ina conventional ship. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you? 

Admiral Mum™a. We surely hope so pretty soon, sir. We are 
getting close. 

Mr. Froop. We understand as landlubbers that the new nuclear 
ships are to be faster and of course they are longer, but what about 
speed ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. We never have said faster. 

Mr. Fioop. Lamsaying faster. What about it ? 

Admiral Mumma. We anticipate that with advancements we will 
be able to compete in the weight per horsepower so we could get the 
same speed for the same installed weight of machinery and fuel that 
we could get in a conventional ship. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the top speed of the Nautilus, forced draft? 

Admiral Mumma. That is a classified figure which I would like 
to have off the record. 

(Off the record.) 
Mr. Manon. This is your first nuclear frigate ? 
Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 


COST OF NUCLEAR PROPULSION 


Mir. 
power, 

Admiral Mumma. That is one of the difficulties, Mr. Scrivner. 
Mr. ScrtvNer. Outside of the sustained power, what is there to 
it which makes it worth twice as much to the Navy ? 

Admiral Mumma. The ability of this ship to operate independently 
without recourse to fueling gives her a sustained high-speed capacity 
that we cannot obtain in any conventionally powered ship. Even 
if we put an almost unlimited fuel supply in, the ability to keep high 
speed for a long, long time will be limited. You notice that we have 
increased that in our conventional ships considerably over past per- 
formance, 

Mr. Scrivner. Your powerplant is not your sole question when it 
comes to long, sustained speeds. é 

Admiral Mumma. That is true, sir, but it is a fundamental diffi- 
culty with smaller ships of this type. That is why this type of ship 
has been one of our high-priority items, to get at least one of them 
nuclear powered and get the experience with it. Incidentally, also, 
these ships are far more resistant to ABC warfare because of the 
ability to completely close up the ship. 


Scrivner. The cost is more than twice as much as conventional 
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SHIP ARMOR 


Mr. Fioop. Here is something I want to know about. The armor 
of that type of ship is obviously of no value against enemy attack. 
Can you not sacrifice metal for speed on a tin can like that? You 
know perfectly well, if anybody hits you, that thing is going to go up 
like a balloon under nuclear attack with an A head or H head or 
submarine. You are not building ships now to withstand broadsides 
and cannonades, shellfire, shrapnel, and whatnot. If you get hit now, 
you are a dead pigeon. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir: we admit this. These ships do not 
contain armor. 

Mr. Frioop. They do not? 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir, as such. 

Mr. Froop. You cannot take anything off to speed her up anyhow ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir, 

Mr. Fioop. You have it right down to the limit‘ 

Admiral Mumma. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. All you have isashell. It is a floating attack and noth- 
ing else. 

Admiral Mumma. Some of the steel that we put in certain parts 
of the ship we make the best resistant steel that we can and do not 
attribute any extra weight to it. We just make sure it is good bal- 
listic steel. 

Mr. Froop. We are satisfied now in naval warfare that big round 
cannonballs are not going to bounce off our oak sides, and so on, any 
more, 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Manon. We now have the guided-missile submarine. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are older than I thought yon were. I did not 
know you were in the War of 1812. ; 

Mr. Forp. You will get us back to the blunderbuss. 

Mr. Fioop. I know, but I have listened to this Navy for a hundred 
years. You never know, just so they know. 

Mr. Scrivner. They do. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 


GUIDED-MISSILE SUBMARINE 


Admiral Rose. This guided-missile submarine with the Regulus 
missile is a repeat of the ship of which we had three of in last year’s 
program. ‘This ship has to surface in order to launch these missiles. 
It is an air-breathing missile. In addition to its missile capability. 
this ship will also have a strong antisubmarine capability. It will 
have excellent sonar detection equipment in the bow, and torpedo 
tubes for the destruction of enemy saiemnetne or enemy surface ships. 

Mr. Manon. What significant differences are there between this 
ship and the ship we funded last year? 

Admiral Rosz. May I go off the record, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(Off the record.) 
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Mr. Manon. How many of these submarines do you contemplate 
in your overall program ? 

(Off the record. ) 

Admiral Mumma. I might add one additional response. There 
were 3 on this type in last year’s program and 1 in the 1959 pro- 
gram. 

COMPLETION DATE 


Mr. Manon. When do you expect to get this ship? 
Admiral Mumma. These ships are scheduled for completion in the 
middle of calendar year 1962, sir. 
Mr. Fuoop. That is a terrific limited-warfare bombardment weapon 
with conventional warhead. 
Admiral Ross. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Forp. Those scheduled during the current fiscal year will meet 
that operational date, 1962? 
\dmiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 
Mr. WicciteswortH. Will they not be operational earlier than that’ 
\dmiral Mumma. There is a possibility. It depends upon the ra- 
pidity with which we can get this schedule worked out. At the pres- 
ent time, as you know, we are dovetailing this schedule as well as the 
Polaris schedule. If we were given authority to go allout in these 
programs, they could be accelerated from those dates. 
Mr. Wicciesworrnu. Your testimony is that it could be accelerated 
about a year? 
\dmiral Mumma. That is correct. We had previously given you 
the possibility of moving those up. 
Mr. Wice_esworru. I did not understand how many of these mis- 
siles can be carried at one time. 
(Off the record.) 
Mr. Froop. I am sorry I have to ask you to repeat this, but 1 still 
‘annot get clear in my head, even after your very clear statement yes 
terday, Admiral. I am very much ees in this weapon. I 
think there is much more to this. I do not think we have done 
enough with it. What I want to know is, How does this ship phase 
into your operational program now with reference to the first Polaris 
system? When will it be operational with reference to the first 
Polaris system ? 
Admiral Mumma. These are follow-on submarines, sir. 
Mr. Fioop. T know about the Regulus I. Regulus I we have with 
the fleet, one in each ocean, something like that. What about this? 
Admiral Mumma. The first of the Regulus IT submarines are oper- 
ational in 1959 in exactly the same way. 
Mr. Froop. What do you mean by 1959? 
Admiral MumMa. Late 1959. 
Mr. Fioop. Late 1959. 
Admiral Comrs. This is not the first one of these we have ordered, 
Mr. Flood. s 
Mr. Froop. I know about that. This will be operational with the 
fleet. late in calendar 1959? How many? A couple, I think. 
Admiral Mumma. Actually, I believe we covered a portion of this 
yesterday. The Grayback and the Growler are two conventionally 
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powered submarines which have this Regulus IT capability, and both 
of them join the fleet this year. 

Mr. Fioop. Both of them join the fleet ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. In this calendar year. 

Mr. Fuoop. Late in 1958? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. So we will have those two late in calendar 1958, Regulus 
[I. 

Admiral Mumm™a. The first nuclear— 

Mr. Fioop. We have a couple of Regulus I now ? 

Admiral Mum™a. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Then we will have two Regulus IT late in 1958? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. So we will have four Regulus late in 1958 with the fleet, 
conventional submarines / 

Admiral Mumma. Conventionally powered. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. What about the first ship like this ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. We do not have one comin io out exac thy like this. 
We have one which is somewhat similar to it. 

Mr. Fioop. That will do. When? 

Admiral Mumma. It comes out in late 1959. That is the first nu- 
clear-powered one. 

Mr. Fioop. So in late calendar 1959, we will have two Regulus I’s 
two Regulus II’s convent _ a submarines, and one nuclear-propelled 
Regulus II at the end of 1955 

Admir: al Mumma. Yes, si 

Mr. Frioop. About when Will the first Polaris system be with the 
fleet / 

Admiral MumMa. At present it is scheduled for the latter part of 
calendar 1960. 

Mr. FLoop. A year? 

Admiral Mumma. Nearly a year. 

Mr. Fioop, This is a good weapon / 

Mr. Manon. All right, your Regulus submarines, nuclear. 


NUCLEAR-PROPELLED SUBMARINE 


Admiral Rosr. The next ship is our nuclear-propelled submarine, 
an attack or antisubmarine submarine, but its designation is Just sub 
marine, nuclear powered. 

This ship will embody all we have learned from the high under 
water speed tests we have made with our experimental ship, the A//a 
core—which I willcometoina moment. It is high powered. 

This ship will have as primary armament torpedoes for sinking 
other submarines, or enemy ships. I am sure that Admiral Weakley 
told you that a submarine is a very effective antisubmarine weapon. 
It can go down below the layers of the sea to detect and kill. It is one 
of the best antisubmarine weapons we have. 

Mr. Manion. What isthe schedule on these four ? 

Admiral Mumma. Those four ships are to a large extent repeat 
ships of one under design. The completion is expected without spe 
cific acceleration, a normal building period, in the middle of the 
calendar year 1962. That will be the date for the whole group of 
them. 
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Mr. Manon. I think you have been asked five times or more in the 
past few days whether or not we needed more submarines. You care 
fully explained that while our opponent has a very large submarine 
capability we do not need to try to match the opponent submarine for 
submarine, so please do not discuss that again. 

My question is, Is the number you are requesting in this program, 
the total of five, reasonably adequate? Some people are talking about 
100 submarines of one kind or another. My point is, should we do 
more than this in the submarine contractual program for the fiseal 
year 195974 

Admiral Comes. This maintains the balance of our submarine effort 
for this year in numbers. 

As you know, sir, along with this antisubmarine weapon that we 
have in the submarines, we also have those weapons, as we have 
explained, in our surface ships, and they will be in the future surface 


ships that we will show you. 
Mr. Manon. We understand. 


REPLACEMENTS 


Mr. Frioop. If the life of a submarine is 13 years, as I was told 
yesterday, by 1970 some of these will be obsolete. 

Admiral Comps. We will have to replace them as the years go by. 

Mr. Froop. You will have to accelerate your production rate per 
month per year. You cannot close the gap except by doing that 
You are cutting off at one end and not filling in at the other. If the 
life of a submarine is 13 years, you cannot go the way you are going 
and get any place. You will have to speed up the production per 
month. You will have to at least double it for 5 years—5 times 4 is 20. 
You will have to nearly double this a month at some time or the 
other. 

Mr. Manon. Comment on what he said. 

Admiral Comes. That takes us into another area which we feel very 
strongly about. We just simply need more money through the years 
for our shipbuilding program. 

Mr. Fxioop. That is what the chairman asked you. He did not 

say money, but he said, do you have enough submarines. That means 
do you have enough money. That is what he wants to know. 


ADEQUACY OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Do you think this progam is inadequate? Do you 
think over the long pull this sort of program leads us to point of 
relative weakness? 

Admiral Comps. The figure we have in 1959 of $1,381 million is 
insufficient in the long run, yes. Over the years we are going to 
have to spend at owen $2 billion, or possibly for some years about 
$2,300 million or $2,400 million. 

Mr. Manon. Then, you did not have the pro rata part of that 
program in 1959 for budgetary reasons? 

Admiral Comes. That is right. 
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SUBMARINE TYPES 


Mr. Manon. How many submarines, including these that you are 
requesting now, and including those we have financed in the last 
few years, do you have coming out of the pipeline, or will you have 
coming out of the pipeline—all types? 

Admiral Mumma. To summarize briefly the submarine situation, I 
will take the attack submarine. I am not talking about the guided- 
missile types. 

Mr. Fioop. Why are you not talking about the guided-missile 
types? 

Admiral Mumma. I thought we had reviewed those. 

Mr. Fioop. The man said submarines, all types. 

Admiral Mumma. All right, sir. 

Starting with the beginnings of the nuclear submarines, we have in 
commission the Vautilus, the Seawolf and the Skate. We have three 
other submarines of the Skate class. — 

Mr. cca. Somebody add these up as we go along, because I want 
to get an overall figure in my mind. 

Admiral Mumma. We have three other submarines of the Skate 
class that we are completing this year. They are somewhat smaller 
th: an the Na utilus and the Neaw olf. Howey er, they are eood, efficient 
operating submarines. 

The next group of submarines, nuclear-powered, is headed by the 
prototype, the Skipjack, the 585, and she is the first of the nuclear- 
powered submarines that is equipped with the Albacore-type hull 
form. She heads the list of seven currently authorized submarines 
of this type. They are all under construction. They all look some- 
thing like the submarine in the picture before you. The last of that 
list of seven submarines has been modified somewhat to incorporate 
some of these features we plan to use in these submarines on the screen. 
That is the 593, as yet unnamed, and building at Portsmouth, N. H. 
That submarine is the prototype for these submarines which are asked 
for in this program shown on the screen. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. When will those seven come into operation ? 

Admiral Mumma. That one submarine comes into operation in 
January of 1961, the first of this variation. The Skipjack herself, 
which is the lead ship in the whole class, comes into operation this 
year, sir. She will be launched in May of this year and she comes 
into service in December. 

Mr. Wicectesworrn. And the other six come in between that time 
and 1961? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, at various times. 

Now, going back to the guided missile submarines, we have the 
Halibut, the first of the nue ‘lear-powered guided missile submarines 
that completes in December of 1959. We have the three guided mis- 
sile submarines in this year’s progr am, 1958, and the one guided 
missile submarine asked for in this year’s program that we have just 
talked of. They are all complete between 1959 and 1962. That ac- 
counts for a total of five guided missile nuclear-powered submarines. 

There is one additional submarine of a special type, the Radar 
Picket submarine, the 586 named the 7’r7ton, and she is the first and 
only submarine, so far, built with twin reactors. She will carry heavy 
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fleet radar equipment and is capable of high speed, both on the sur- 
face and immerged. That ship will complete in late 1960 and early 
1961. 

The one other submarine left in a class by itself it the 597, which 
is the smallest submarine we have yet built nuclear powered. It is 
building at the Electric Boat Co., and it is an experimental submarme 
to some degree because we have not repeated the design yet. It is 
the first built by the Combustion Engineering Corp. The reactor is 
built by that company. This one is also the cheapest and the smallest 
nuclear-powered one we contemplate building. At one time we called 
that a killer submarine, but we have changed its designation. It is 
just another nuclear submarine of a small size. 

I think that tabulates all of them. 


NUMBER OF MODERN UNITED STATES SUBMARINES 


Mr. Manon. What I am looking for here is this: When somebody 
says that we do not have much of a submarine program I want to say 
that with regard to modern, recently constructed submarines, we have 
so many that have already been launched and are in service; we have 
so many that have been financed that are coming into service, and we 
have in the 1959 program so many, and this all adds up to a total of 
modern submarines of so many. 

I would like to have all types of submarines, Polaris and everything. 

Admiral Mumma. By the time you include the 3 Polaris submarines 
recently discussed in the supplemental appropriation and the ones 
added in this program, we come to a total of 35 submarines. 

Mr. Manon. Some of them constructed, some in the process of 
construction, and some of them being financed in this year’s budget. 
the Polaris in the supplemental budget, and so forth, and that is a 
35-submarine program. Those are modern submarines ? 

Mr. Fioop. You are barely adequate and you are short $1,100 million 
in addition $1,159 million en this program in 10 years to do what you 
say you are going todo. You will never do it with that much money 
if 13 years is the life expectancy of 1 of those submarines. You will 
be short 15 submarines. 

Mr. Forp. Am I correct in assuming that the $2,300 million that 
you visualize includes all shipbuilding ? 

Admiral Comes. That is correct, the whole thing. 

Mr. F.Loop. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. You have summed up the submarine program of 35 
submarines. Are all of those nuclear ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, those that I have been discussing, except 
eight conventional powered. 

Mr. Manon. I do not want this picture to be out of focus. We do 
have some modern submarines that are of the snorkel type, which have 
been constructed since World War IT. If you add those submarines 
in, what figures do you come up with for a total—approximately ? 
You can revise the figure for the record. 

Admiral Mumma. It would be about another 12 submarines built 
since World War II of conventional power. That is a rough figure. 
I will refine it for the record. 
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BUDGET LIMITATIONS ON NAVY 


Mr. Scrivner. I have been listening for quite a while now with a 
great deal of interest to the constant reference to the budget limita- 
tions. Itisnot anything new. We have heard about that all the time. 
Do you ever foresee a time when there will not be any budget limita- 
tions on Navy spending for anything? In other words, do you foresee 
when the situation is ever going to be so that the sky will be the limit; 
dollars will be limitless, with no restrictions whatsoever ? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir. I do not think it will be in any of our 
lifetimes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not either. It has not been in the past. I do 
not expect it to be in the future. The more the demands made on 
the Federal Government for Uncle Sam to do everything, the more 
restrictions you are going to have because there is not a limitless fund 
of dollars which ean be appropriated. That is all. 


NUMBER AND CHARACTERISTICS OF SUBMARINES 


Mr. Wiaecrteswortn. | think it has been given before, but what is 
the total number of submarines, combat, in our inventory at this time 4 

Admiral Mumma. Around 110, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That completes the picture. That does not include the 
mothball submarines ? 

Admiral Davis. May I adda word here off the record ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Will vou place in the record for the committee at this 
point the general characteristics of these approximately 60 submarines 
which make up the total inventory of about 110? 


Admiral Mumma. Yes. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


General characteristics of submarines authorized under shipbuilding and conversion, 


Navy 


NEW CONSTRUCTION (INCLUDING 1959 PROGRAM 


General category Type of propul Type of hull Type of weapons | Num- Com- In 
| ber | pleted | process 


Attack iesel elect Conventional Torpedoes 
Do do Albacore do 
Guided missile 10 Conventional Torpedoes, Regu- 
lus IT, 
Radar picket do do Torpedoes 
Attack iciea do do 
Do 10 Albacore do 
Do do Small Albacore do 
Guided missile lo Conventional Torpedoes, Reg 
lus II 
Do d Albacore do 
Radar picket ( Conventional Torpedoes 
Guided missile lo Albacore Torpedoes, Polaris 


Total 


1958 suppleme 
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General characteristics of submarines authorized under shipbuilding and conversion, 
Navy—Continued 


CONVERSIONS (WORLD WAR II HULLS) ALL COMPLETED 


General category Type of propul- | Principal feature Num- 
after conversion sion Type of hull | Type of weapons added by con- ber 
} sion 
Attack - . Diesel electric World War II_| Torpedoes Snorkel 16 
Guided missile _ . do do Torpedoes, Regulus I 2 
Regulus I launching. 
Antisubmarine do do Torpedoes Long-range sonar, 6 
ASW features 
Radar picket. do do do Long-range radar, 4 
air-contro! fea- 
tures 
Total 28 


SUBMARINES IN RESERVE FLEET 


Mr. Manon. I assume that we have in mothballs many submarines 
that are not being discussed. Give us a little picture of that. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Manon. Give us that picture now, generally. 

Admiral Rosr. I cannot give you the exact number of the reserve 
fleet. We are operating at the present time everything from nuclear 
propelled submarines down to those which have not h: id the snorkeling 
conversion, which has been done since the war. ' 

Mr. Marion. All we are interested in now is the submarines in the 
mothball fleet that are not in the active Navy. 

Admiral Mumma. We have a total of 49, sir. 

Mr. Manion. How much are they worth in the defense of the 
United States? 

Admiral Mumma. Very little. They are in the possible disposal 

‘ategory. They are nonsnorkel. They are thin-hulled boats. We 
cunbect they would be of no great use exc ept for training. 

Mr. Manon. In the event of a big prolonged war, would you try to 
bring them out of mothballs and utilize them in some w ay? 

Admiral Mumma. It is possible that 35 could be useful in that 
fashion, sir. 


THREAT FROM SOVIET SUBMARINES 


Mr. Scrivner. Admiral Davis just made a statement, all of which 
is off the record, and part of which might well be on the record. He 
was setting out the Navy’s consumption of a balanced program with 
the submarines that will be required. 

Mr. Foon, I agree with that. I do not see why it could not all be 
in the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. Part was intelligence information and that should 
not be on the record. 

Mr. Fioop. What part of it? 

Mr. Scrivner. I think the statement made by the admiral should 
be on the record. I believe that every word of it should be released 
to the publie as soon as possible. I do not think there is a word i 
it that. is really classified, or dangerous in any way. It is an impor 
tant statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let him put his own revised statement in the record. 
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Mr. Manon. Will you sanitize the statement that you made and 
put it in the record at this point ? 

Admiral Davis. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

I think it is time we put the submarine threat into proper perspective. We 
hear much about the imminent threat of the 500-odd Russian submarines, but 
I would like to call attention to the fact that these consist of 500 submarines 
of all types dating from the presnorkel to the latest of the snorkel type. How- 
ever, among them are no nuclear submarines except for the bare possibility 
that they may have one experimental model of this type. 

Their frantic submarine construction program has practically halted. This 
indicates to us that they are probably going to revise their submarine pro- 
gram, though we don’t know whether these will be nuclear types and/or missile- 
launching types. 

In any case they will have to make a new start and this takes a great deal 
of time and money. They will have the same headaches that we have and 
we have a decided jump on them. 

In other words, I want to emphasize that we are not in a “deadly peril 
today” of large numbers of Russian submarines lying off our coast threatening 
us with missiles. 

We have maintained an active operating force of approximately 110 sub- 
marines. We are modernizing the submarine fleet in an orderly manner con- 
sistent with the maintenance of a balanced force of all of our other types of 
ships and aircraft. 


Mr. Manon. Proceed to the next ship. 
AMPH S10US TRANSPORT, DOCK 


Admiral Roser. This [indicating] is a new type of amphibious ship, 
the amphibious transport, dock. This is very similar to the World 
War ITI type of landing ship dock which I imagine some of you will 
recall having seen. In other words, it is a ship whose stern can be 
opened and a fairly large landing craft can be taken into this well 
in the stern. The ship then deballasts, closes its stern and goes on 
about its business. 

Mr. Scrivner. You said that they go in ¢ 

Admiral Rose. Yes. The ship now is in a position where it is 
ballasted down so that there are several feet of water in the well. 
This landing craft [indicating] which is a 150-ton job, landing craft 
utility, can steam right into this ship and really be drydocked. That 
is what it amounts to. Then the ship deballasts, it raises itself up, 
and this well becomes dry, like a drydock. The stern is closed by a 
big gate here and the ship then can ‘proceed to where it has to go. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the reverse operation of unloading? 

Admiral Rosr. This ship would come to the objective area. She 
would ballast down, open the stern gate and the landing craft would 
just simply back out and go on about its business, 

This ship, as I say, is a new type. What we have done to save 
money is to take the excellent design of our new landing ship dock. 
We use the same hull, the same engines, and cover over a “part of this 
well so that helicopters may land here. A total of six big helicopters 
may land on this deck. The ship will carry one of these big landing 

raft, utility, which will carry tanks and other heavy loads ‘and three 
landing craft, mechanized, which is familiar to most of you, a I am 
sure. It is steel landing craft. It will carry nine of these. The ship 
will carry 900 to about 1,000 troops and all their equipment including 
their heavy equipment. This is a very important ship. It will carry 
tanks and other heavy equipment. 
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Mr. Froop. That is the kind of ship that I am interested in. 

Admiral Rosr. It looks to us like a very successful design. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. How many landing craft ? 

Admiral Ross. Nine of these landing craft, modernized, or one big 
landing craft, utility, and three of these LCM’s. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

( Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Are we doing too much or too little in this field? It 
seems to me here is an area where there is room for considerable dif- 
ference of opinion. 

Admiral Rose. We believe the ability to land our forces against 
organized opposition overseas is an absolute essential for the United 
States arsenal. We intend to keep ready for that, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We are not doing very much about it? 

Admiral Comps. As we go on in the program here you will see other 
ships designed for the use of the Marines. 

Admiral Ross. In our later years we are emphasizing the modern 
amphibious ships. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by “later years”? When will this 
one be with the fleet ? 

Admiral Mumma. This one should complete during the calendar 
vear 1962, sir. 

Admiral Rosr. This is a new ship, sir. 

Mr. Froop. It will be new in the fleet in 1962, just about in time. 

Mr. Manon. Too late. 

Mr. Fioop. You will not need that before 1962. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. What speed will that dock make and how is 
it, protected ? 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Froop. How many will you have with the fleet in 1962 of this 
one model ? 

Admiral Rose. This is the first ship of this type, sir. 

Admiral Mumma. Of this exact type, Mr. Flood. The type with 
out the helicopter cover on it is in existence now. There is a total of 
eight of those of postwar construction. 

Admiral Ross. They are extremely successful ships. The landing 
slip, dock, postwar, are very successful ships. We do not yet have 
enough amphibious ships, there is no question about it. They will 
appear heavily in our later programs. 

Mr. Manion. Proceed to the next craft. 


AMPHIBIOUS ASSAULT SHIP 


Admiral Ross. This is also an amphibious ship and this is a repeat 
of the one in the 1958 program. This is an amphibious assault ship, 
LPH. The marines can be landed by the heavy assault helicopters. 

Mr. Manon. This type ties in with your vertical envelopment pro- 
gram? 

Admiral Rose. Yes, this ship and the one that I just described will 
both be the backbone of our amphibious envelopment tactics. 

The marines will embark from this ship in their helicopters, fly 
50 to 100 miles while this ship is in a dispersed formation, outside of 
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the minable waters. ‘They may land anywhere not caring what kind 
of a beach there is, and capture ground. The initial assault elements 
will be ec: aes in by helicopters | and followup elements will come by 
landing craft, or by helicopters, depending upon what the situation 
is. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the length of this ship ? 

Admiral Comps. 590 feet, 105-foot beam, displacement 17,000 tons. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mixxer. Is that about the same size as the floating dock, the 
one that you described ¢ 

Admiral Ross. It is bigger. 

Admiral Mumma. The LPD displacement is 17,500 tons. 

Admiral Roser. This rae would have nearly twice the displace- 
ment of the ship that I described previously, the amphibious trans- 
port, dock. 

TRANSPORTS DISPOSED OF 


Mr. Norreit. Can you tell the committee how many transports we 
had at the end of World War IT? 

Admiral Rost. We can give you that. It is up in the many 
hundreds. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The number of Navy transports on hand at the end of Warld War II by types: 
ei hs ions fe 55 Jecutaioss 2 tcnla diate i 104 


I tee . Bd a cael 5 thiat ecanian ; ; 223 
WE oe tee 2 - : TE a ate 82 


Mr. Norretit. Do you know how many we have given away, 01 
disposed of since World War II up to now / 

Admiral Comps. I do not have the information here. 

Admiral Rosr. We have given away very few amphibious trans 
ports. We have loaned some smaller landing eraft of various kinds. 

Mr. Norreti. How many, if you know? 

Admiral Rose. We will have to give that information to you. 

Mr. Manon. Supply that for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The number of World War II Navy transports disposed of since World War 
II by type: 
AKA_ panne ; osc itn nha cats a a al il a ts hectares casei anne 6S 
APA... ih etuceaice adios eat sa iain a ls cea al I ge a a oe a ee 152 
TE cia a at sce cs dees ata tes inpigd Maddala cae Mead conan ain abate niall 41 

The above ships were disposed of by scrapping, selling, returning to owner, 
loan to foreign government, placing in the maritime reserve fleet, or by 
destruction. 


Mr. Froop. I am interested in the operation of this thing. It is a 
beautiful idea. But how much sea can you take, and what kind of 
wind can you take if the sky is getting dark and you get a roll? 
Would you be out of business then / 

Admiral Rosr. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. How rugged are they / 
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Admiral Rose. Of course, there is a limit to the amount they can 
take. Certainly this is going to be capable of what we normally a 
all-weather operations, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All-weather operations / 


Admiral Ross. Yes. 


LANDING HELICOPTERS ON AMPHIBIOUS ASSAULT SHIPS 


Mr. Fioop. Did you ever fly in a helicopter / 

Admiral Rosr. Yes. You will have to adjust the course and speed 
of the ship to make a satisfactory wind for the helicopter to take off. 

Mr. Fxioop. Did you ever try to put one down on a deck when she 
was just rolling? 

Admiral Rosr. I have been in one, sir. 

Mr. Firoop. You know what I am talking about / 

Admiral Rose. Yes. It is a matter of the relative wind for landing 
of helicopters. It is definitely a problem. Admiral Davis can tel 
you more about it than I. 
~ Admiral Davis. I have been in them for landing on all types of 
ships. The conning problems have bothered us considerably in the 
past. We now have specifications for all delivered helicopters, requir- 
ing a capability to operate in at least 50 knots wind at launch. That 
has received a great deal of consideration. The automatic pilot capa- 
bility in the helicopter has been demonstrated and is in fleet heli- 
copters today. We can hover automatically, or proceed automatically 
on any set course with the installed instrumentation. 


INSTRUMENT FLYING HELICOPTERS 


Mr. Froop. The Marines have had a lot of experience, and so did 
vou fellows, in Korea, with these things. What, briefly, was your 
history from that experience, and I am not speaking of a bright, 
shiny day. What do you think ? 

Admiral Davis. They were extremely bad. Along in the late forties, 
1948 and 1947, instrument flying helicopters were totally imprac- 
ticable. That gradually improved, first by instrumentation alone, and 
giving us instruments you could read and have an accurate knowledge 
of your position or altitude in the air, oa helped considerably. 
But now we actually have automatic control, gyro pilots that fly the 
helicopter hands off in total instrument wietbers , or darkness. 

Mr. Fioop. The thing that I am concerned about is this: the gen- 
eral public, the man in the street, has the idea that when you fly a 
helicopter you are perfectly safe, it cannot fall down, you cannot get 
hurt and nothing can happen to you while a fixed wing aircraft 
is dangerous. 

Admiral Davis. The record of the helicopters was worse than the 
jets for some time. It is better now. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed with the next ship. 


AMMUNITION SHIP 


Admiral Rosr. As you know, one very important part of the Navy’s 
ability to keep the seas and do our job for a long period of time is 
replenishment at sea. In this program we have one replenishment 
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ship, an ammunition ship. This ship will be able to stow, handle 
from stowage up to the deck, transfer from the deck to a combatant 
ship, any type of ammunition we are now contemplating, up to a 
Talos guided missile, which is a big heavy thing. It can handle : any 
other kind of ammunition up to this size. There will be many new 
features in this ship for power and automatic handling of cargo 
to make the transfer just as rapid as possible. This is important. 
You will want your combat ships alongside the replenishment ship 
the shortest possible time. 

Mr. Fioop. Are there any new safety features that are interesting 
and revolutionary ? 

Admiral Ross. It would be in connection with the universal dun- 
nage and stowage and the fact that you will have power transfer of 
equipment, both below deck and in hoisting, which will mean that 
you have less chance of somebody dropping something and hurting 
either himself or the equipment in that way. To that extent they 


will be safer, sir. I am not too familiar with the details of the safety 
features. I do not know whether Admiral W ithington has anything 
to say. 


Admiral Wrirurneron. These will always be dangerous ships, 
obviously. 

Mr. Frioop. How does an ammunition ship operate with a fleet, 
or task force, or at all / 

\dmiral Rose. You will probably replenish on the same day rene 
fuel oil, and ammunition. The combatant ship will be alongside, 
do not mean touching, but maybe a hundred feet away, and i 
actual transfer will be by whips and transfer lines run between the 
two ships. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not mean that so much. That is an operation. 
That would be a prime target. 

Admiral Roser. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What does she do, wander around by herself looking 
for task forces ? 

Admiral Ross. No, she operates with a group 

Mr. Frioop. Even so, that would be a i target. What do 
you do with it? 

Admiral Rose. If you are in a war zone the replenishment groups 
will have their protection. They will have to have it. There will 
be screens for Air Defense and for protection against the subma- 
rines. This was done during World War IJ, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You have a straggler, and you cannot do anything 
about it, I guess ? 

Admiral Rose. The replenishment ship will be slower; there is no 
question about that. You will meet with them, sir, in a rendezvous, 
and in a rendezvous you hope will not be too hot. 

Admiral Comes. They will be in a protective group, the oilers and 
the ammunition ships. 

Mr. Froop. And you cannot do anything about it, period. That is 
that. Nobody can. 

Admiral Rosr. That is right. 

Admiral Comps. We have a study now for a high-speed replenish- 
ment ship which will go along with the fast carrier task force just 
like a filling station. Tt will have fuel oil, ammunition, provisions, 
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but it will carry a limited amount of each to resupply the combatant 
ships, and it will go at the same speed. 
Mr. Fioop. That makes sense. 


CON VERSIONS——GUIDED- MISSILE CRUISER 


Mr. Manon. Proceed to the next ship, please. 

Admiral Rost. This next ship begins the conversions, sir. This is 
a guided-missile cruiser conversion from a World War II heavy 
cruiser hull. The conversion consists of taking off all the guns, tur- 
rets, and equipment above the main deck, and the installation of twin 
Talos, that is, our longest range surface-to-air missile, forward and 
aft, and, in addition, twin Tartar, close-in surface-to-air missile 
launchers. These cruisers will also have an antisubmarine capability 
equivalent to that of destroyers and frigates. They will have sonar, 
antisubmarine rockets, and above-water torpedo tubes. They also 
have the ability to carry a surface-to-surface missile, the Regulus, 
or some other type of surface-to-surface missile. Notice, again, that 
they have gone to this stack arrangement similar to that of the frigates 
to give more room. 

Mr. Manon. I notice that you have a terrific cost on this, most of it 
for ordnance. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes; $119 million for these 2 ships in ordnance 
cost, as compared to the Bureau of Ships’ cost of $66 million, making 
a total of $186 million for the 2 ships. 

Mr. Manon. What have we done heretofore in this area? 

Admiral Mumma. We have quite a number of slips in this category 
of various descriptions. We started with the Boston and the Can- 
berra, and they had a pair of Terrier launchers aft, but they retained 
their guns forward. Then, gradually, we have adopted Talos to these 
conversions, and now we have the double-ended ship with the missiles 
on both ends and no guns whatsoever. 

Mr. Manon. How many guided-missile cruisers have already 
financed ? 

Admiral Rost. Eleven, sir; the Boston and the Canberra, 6 of the 
single-ended ships with guns forward, and, last year, 8 ships identical 
with this one shown here, and U. 8. S. Longbeach, which is a guided- 
missile, nuclear-propelled ship, in the 1957 program. 

Mr. Manon. How many more conversions of this type are in the 
program ¢ 


been 


Admiral Rost. One, sir. One more in next year’s program. 

Mr. Manon. What then?’ 

Admiral Rose. Nothing but nuclear-propelled new cruisers for our 
future Navy. 

Mr. Manon. You will then put in the program the nuclear-pro- 
pelled, guided-missile cruisers ? 

Admiral Rosr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. When will they be operational with the fleet with the 
Talos on the bow, and I am speaking now of the ship on the chart ? 

Admiral Mumma. In late calendar year 1961 or early calendar year 
1962, sir. 

Mr. Manon. At what would you fire those Talos missiles ? 


22217—58—— 31 
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Admiral Rosr. At aircraft out to ranges of many miles. I may 
say our hope is, and our expectation is, that: the long-range missiles 
will reduce the number of required interceptor aircraft, so that the 
carriers can carry more attack aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. This would be a part of a task force? 

Admiral Rosr. Yes. But she will also be capable of independent 
operation, because she will have excellent self-protection with two 
kinds of missiles. She can carry surface-to-surface missiles, and she 
has an antisubmarine capability built in her. Last year’s ships of this 
type were the first cruisers into which we had put sonar and antisub- 
marine weapons. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what interests me. You have an antisubmarine 
warfare potential in this ship? 

Admiral Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. This one has nothing but an antiaireraft shell. But now 
you have antisubmarine warfare ? 

Admiral Rose. Yes, and also the Talos missile can be used for sur- 
face-to-surface fire. 

Mr. Fioop. In 1962. The Canberra and the other one are of no 
value except antiaircraft ? 

Admiral Rose. They are primarily antiaircraft. 

Mr. Froop. And this one will have Talos in the bow and antisub 
marine warfare capability ? 

Admiral Rosr. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. These two ships are in your 1959 program and you 
antic ipate o1 1e follow-on, for the fiscal year 1960 ? 


Admiral Rosr. Yes. 


SUBMARINE CONVERSIONS 


Mr. Manon. Now, what about your conversions and the submarine 
program ¢ There is one listed. 

Admiral Rosr. This has already been described in some detail by 
Admiral Mumma. It is the replacement of the powerplant in the 
U.S. S. Seawolf, putting a Nautilus-type pressurized water reactor 
in instead of the sodium type. 

Mr. Manon. Is that what the money is in here for? 

Admiral Rose. Yes; the replacement of the reactors. 

Mr. Manon. Is that the practical thing to do? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. We find that would be much cheaper than 
tarting over and building a new submarine. 

Mr. Manon. But it would not be as effective, would it, as a 

“apon f 

Admiral Mumma. We feel this is a very effective ship, sir, and that 

e should save the investment we have in her by putting in this new 
reactor. 

Mr. Marton. You do not think that you are throwing good money 
after bad ? 

\dmiral Mumma. No. She is new enough and good enough that 
we feel if is a good investment. It has been given a great deal of 
scrutiny in the past year. 


Mr. Manion. You have one attack transport ship in the program. 
Mr. Scr NER. ] have a que stion. How long will It take to convert 
the Seawelf? 











great deal. It is not nuclear propelled, but it is very fast. It has a 
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Admiral Mumma. We figure a total period of approximately 12 to 
18 months, depending upon the availability as to exactly when we 
start. We have not firmed that final plan yet. 

Mr. Scrivner. And that would be quicker than building a new 
submarine / 

Admiral Mumma. It is quicker; yes. 

Mr. Manon. You have given us an approximation of the delivery 
dates with regard to these ships and the time the ships will be active 
with the fleet. This is based upon your complete freedom to go ahead 
and make your contracts and proceed with the construction / 

Admiral Mumata. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Which is more or less a normal procedure in the Navy ‘ 

Admiral Mum™a. That is correct. 


ATTACK TRANSPORT 


Mr. Matron. The next ship ts the attack transport ship now por 
traved on the screen. 

\dmiral Rose. Yes. This is the conversion of a merchant s! Ip, a 
Mariner-class hull. It is a conversion to an attack transport. The 
nanie is the same as for the World War II type of transport, but this 
will be a very fine modern ship. Modern gear will be provided to get 
the heavy equipment up to the deck. This ship will be large enough 
to lave a helicopter landing platform on the stern. She can carry 2 of 
the big helic ‘opters and probably 4 of the smaller ones. She will have 
facilities and room to make her a flagship, which in an amphibious 
operation is a big job. We are completing right now a similar ship, 
the /’au/ Revere, which was in the 1957 program. 

Mie. Manion. What is the future of this program / 

Admiral Rose. This will be the last ship of this type. As far as we 
can see, in addition to our helicopter assault capability, we will need 
landing craft for over-the-beach operations for a long time. And in 
the interim between now and the time we have enough ships for the 
vertical envelopment we will need modern transports. However, this 
will doubtless be the last one of these conversions chiefly because we 
cannot get any more Mariner hulls. They have proved very popula 
with the merchant marine, 

Mr. Froop. What do you mean by vertical envelopment ? 

Admiral Rose. The matter of landing the assault waves of a a 
ing force from well at sea by helicopter inland from the beach, si 

Mr. Froop. Suppleme nted then with a beach landing ? 

Admiral Rose. Yes, or supplemented with further helicopter ae 
ing, but certainly t: sais and hagrid very heavy equipment w iI, for 
foreseeable future, have to go in landing ships or landing craft. 


e 


AUXILIARY SUBMARINE 


Mr. Manion. You have one auxiliary submarine. 
Admiral Roser. This is the A/bacore which Admiral Mumma met 
tioned. It is an experimental ship from which we have learned » 
new hull form and new controls. This request for $1,700,000 is to 
change some features of the control system. It is chiefly a techni: 
job to further learn from this very valuable experimental ship thin 


that we can put into the superspeed nuclear submarines, which I 
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showed you a while ago, the attack submarines, which will be by far 
the fastest that we have ever had. 

Mr. Froop. Is that a snorkeling submarine? 

Admiral Ross. No, sir. The Albacore is designed chiefly for very 
high underwater speed on electric batteries. In other words, very 
high speed for a relatively short time for experimental purposes. 

Mr. Fioop. What is its mission ? 

Admiral MumMa. She was a fundamental research ship to deter- 
mine hydrodynamic characteristics in full scale. We have done a 
great deal of model work at the David Taylor Model Basin on the 
model characteristics of such high-speed underwater forms. ‘This 
ship has been able to show in easily demonstrable form to all hands, 
submarines and all, the cap: abilities of this kind of a ship. We have 
been able to feed back into our building program a great deal of 
research on mechanical devices as to how to control the heel, and as to 
methods of simplifying—— 

Mr. Fioop. This is a research and development operation / 
Admiral Mumma. Fundamentally, yes. 


SEAPLANE TENDER AND SEAPLANES 


Mr. Manon. Discuss the tender, please. 

Admiral Rost. This is a new type of seaplane tender, new to any 
thing we have had up to now. We are taking three of these World 
War IT landing shipe, dock—and I seem to be talking about them a 
good deal today—and converting them into seaplane tenders. The 
operation will be this: the ship will ballast down, the stern gate will 
open, and then the seaplane can be towed into position such as is 
shown here. [Indicating.| The ship will unballast and the whole 
well area here is then dry to permit repairs to the airplane. 

In addition to that, when we do not have to work on the hull, the 
seaplane can be serviced from a service boom which will have a means 
of transferring fuel and stores and a relief crew to aircraft in the 
water, alongside, this being a much quicker operation than actually 
docking the ship. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to ask a couple of questions at this point. 
Please relate the P6M operational availability schedule to the sea- 
plane tender conversion schedule. Next, there is a decrease of ap- 
proximately $8 million between the estimated cost of the tender last 
yearandthis year. Will you discuss that? 

Admiral Rost. The reason we feel that we must go ahead with the 
conversion of three of these seaplane tenders this year is that by the 
time they are completed we will have squadrons of P6M’s ready to be 
deployed. I would like to have Admiral Davis, if he has the exact 
figures on the dates when that number will be ready, to give them. 
We have checked this out in my committee, since my committee also 
has aviation members, and if we do not proceed with this conversion 
job in the fiscal year 1959 we will not have seaplane tenders to meet 
the P6M’s which are scheduled to come out. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the mission of the P6M ? 

Admiral Rose. Chiefly mining, but it can carry bombs. 
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Admiral Davis. This plane was designed as a minelayer to mine 
in areas where a dash-in-dash-out would be required to be effective. 

Mr. Fxoop. I am interested in the development of the large Martin 
transport seaplane. Will this tender, before its life is over, be able 
to service large Navy seaplane tr ansports for troops and hardware? 
In other wor ds, if I want to take the Army in seaplanes, big sea trans- 
ports, will these tenders be equal to taking care of them “within the 
next 10 or 20 years? 

Admiral Davis. I could not answer that without more information 
about their size, dimensions, and wing span. 

Mr. Froop. I will leave that to you. What do you think you 
should have? 

Admiral Comns. The plane shown here in the picture, sir, weighs 
about 170,000 pounds. 

Mr. Miturr. Is that the Martin Seamaster ? 

Admiral Comps. [Deletion.] This ship will service a plane of about 
that size no matter what the plane is supposed to carry. 

Mr. Manon. You did not answer my second question about the 
costs involved in the ship of last year and the one this year. 

Admiral Rost. That was a completely different type of ship. What 
was contemplated was to take a World War II escort carrier and make 
a seaplane tender out of it. Instead of using a docking arrangement 
as we have here, there was used a very expe nsive device for lifting a 
seaplane out of the water and bringing it up aboard ship by a lifting 
arrangement. We have actually experimented in the Atlantic Fleet 
with the type of ship shown here without any conversion at all. It 
proved very successful, so for this program we decided for this very 
large seaplane it would be easier and better and cheaper to have a 
tender which did this weight-lifting process by docking rather than 
by another process. 

Mr. Fioop. Does that service boom arm go port and starboard ? 

Admiral Roser. It can be folded. 

Mr. Fioop. Is there one on both port and starboard ? 

Admiral Rosr. Just one, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Why are there not two? 

Admiral Rosr. Iam sure it is a matter of topside weight because this 
has to be quite a strong structure here, and it is heavy. What we are 
doing is using a World War II type of ship. 

Mr. Scrivner. You could not use them on both sides of the ship at 
the same time anyway. 


PRIORITY LIST FOR SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGRAM FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1959 
Mr. Manon. Please insert in the record a priority list similar to that 
found on page 670 of the record of last year at this point. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROGRAM FOR Fiscat YEAR 1959 


The following is the recommended priority of ships and craft in the proposed 
shipbuilding and conversion program for fiscal year 1959. It is listed here by 
priority, but were there to be a reduction in the program, it would be restudied 
and the priority revised. 
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MAJOR ORDNANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR FISCAL YEAR 195% 


Mr. Manon. What is the present status of the major oranance 
require ments for the fiseal vear L959 shipbuil ling program ¢ 

Admiral Wiruineron. Last year we had about 30 percent of this 
guided-missile equipment on the drawing boards. This year the ac 
curate figure is more nearly 5 to 10 percent. I feel better now about 
our ability to meet our ships’ weapons with ordnance equipment. 

Mr. Manon. Do youthink that you will meet them / 

Admiral Wrrntneron. [think that I will; yes. 


SERVICE AND OTHER SMALL CRAF' 


Mr. Mauoon. Will i ice in the record a statement in regard to 
service and oth er smi aay ‘aft? The cost therefor for the fiscal year 
Jo program is es ated to be $8,300,000. 

Admiral Mumma. We will furnish that for the record. 


( The information requested is “as follows:) 


1959 program service and other small craft 
Vumber 
New construction : of craft 
LCOPL: Landing craft, personnel, large : 37 
LCU: Utility landing craft , 2 
YC: Open lighter sd 8 
YP: Patrol vessel oe tree tee 22 2 Ae el 2 
YRBM: Submarine repair, berthing and messing barge 2 
YTB: Large harbor tug 4 
Total service and other small craft DD 


UNIT COSTS 


Mr. Wicciesworru. Can you make any statement as to comparative 
unit costs? In other words, are we getting decreases in unit costs 
where they are on a compar: able basis? 

Admiral Mum A. We are unfortunately suffering from an increase 
annually of 5 to 7 percent in direct wages. Material increases are 
keeping step, or nearly keeping step, with them. So many of the sav- 
ings that have been made have been made in spite of that by increased 
efficiency and better competitive positions. 

Mr. Wiceiesworti. In other words, there is some increase ? 
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Admiral Mumma. Yes. It is pretty inevitable. 
Mr. Wiccieswortn. And that cannot be offset ¢ 
Admiral Mumma. I do not believe that we can offset it by efficiency. 
Mr. Manon. I think this has been a very good presentation. We 
thank you very much, 
We will recess the hearings and resume at 1 o’clock this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


ADVANCED PROCUREMENT FOR FISCAL YEAR 1960 SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. We will assume our hearing. 

[ think it would be well at this time for us to discuss advanced pro 
curement for the shipbuilding program for the fiscal year 1960. You 
have requested for this purpose, I believe, $70,555,000 plus $24 mil- 
lion, making a total of $94 million fon for advanced material procure- 
ment. What vessels and items are involved in this program, Admiral ? 

Admiral Mumma. These funds are broken down as follows: The $35 
million which we have previously discussed in connection with the 
long-lead-time items of the 1960 nuclear-powered carrier. The other 
portions of the funds which make up the $70 million total of Bureau 
of Ships funds are about $21 million worth of reactor components for 
the SSG, the guided-missile nuclear-powered submarines. There are 
fleet. ballistic-missile submarines as well. About $12 million is for 
main propulsion turbines, reduction gears, condensers, and turbo gen- 
erators for the same ships. Motor and diesel generators and electronic 
water cooling, steering, and diving systems bring the total to $35,- 
555,000 for this purpose, which, adc ded to the carrier , brings the total 
to $70,555,000. 

The $24 million which you previously mentioned, Mr. Chairman, is 
in the Bureau of Ordnance requirement, and I shall ask Admiral 
Withington to speak to that. 

(Off the record.) 

Admiral Wrrurineton. The $24 million for Bureau of Ordnance, 
sir, is all for Polaris submarines—$4.8 million for torpedo fire control] 
system, $4 million for Polaris fire control system, $15.2 million for 
navigational equipment for the six ships. 


SECOND NUCLEAR PROPELLED CARRIER 


Mr. Manon. Last year the Navy presented to the committee a re- 
quest for the first nuclear-powered aircraft carrier. It was one of the 
most carefully planned presentations ever held in this room, I think, 
by any service. The committee evaluated the testimony and the facts 
genel rally and decided, with some degree of reluctance on the part of 
some at the time, to go along with a nuclear-powered supercarrier for 
the 1958 budget. 

In the committee report on the bill it was pointed out that while 
the committee was going along with one nuclear-powered carrier, it 
was not disposed to begin the financing of another nuclear-powered 
carrier until we had seen much further along on the carrier which was 
financed out of the 1958 fiscal year program. 
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The report says in part: 


It is the desire of the committee that requests for funds for these carriers 
be withheld until such time as the ability of the Navy and the shipbuilding in- 


dustry to produce an acceptable ship in an efficient and economical manner has 
been more clearly demonstrated. 


I think all of you are probably familiar with the words in the 
report. 

Now you are requesting funds for another carrier in opposition to 
the request which was made by the committee last year. Of course, 
there is no reason why you were compelled to comply with the request 
of the committee, but I would like to hear your discussion of this sit- 
uation, Admiral. 

Admiral Mumma. If I might start that, Mr. Chairman, and then 
turn 

Mr. Manon. I do not want a long discussion of the overall picture. 
T just want a rather brief discussion. 

Admiral Mumma. We had considered this to be fundamentally a 
technical and businesslike question which had been raised by the com- 
mittee. Therefore, we have made a considerable number of studies 
of these factors which were mentioned: The economical manner of 
producing a carrier, the feasibility of so doing at any early time. 

We have a presentation which could be given to you, sir, of the 
current status of those studies, if you would ‘like to have it. It gives 
a résumé of the factors we have considered to this point. This pres- 
entation was given to the Chief of Naval Operations and to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. It has demonstrated to them, at least, that we 
should continue with the carrier, but that it not necessarily be a repeat 
of the previous ship; that the design should be carefully and com- 
pletely reviewed. That is what we are now in the process of doing. 

Mr. Manoy. Have you any comment, Admiral Combs; any further 
comment ? 

Mr. WiccieswortH. How long would it take to make that presen- 
tation ? 

Admiral Mumma. I would say that it would take about half an 
hour, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Have you any comment, Admiral? 

Admiral Comps. I have only a brief comment, sir, that based on 
the knowledge the Bureau of Ships has already and the knowledge 
it is gaining, we felt that by the time we would come to the point of 
getting this carrier we would comply with your statement which was 
made in last year’s budget hearings. 





ADVANCED PROCUREMENT FOR FISCAL 1959 


Mr. Manon. What use was made of the funds contained in the 
fiscal 1958 bill for advanced procurement of materials for the carrier 
then programed to be in the 1959 program ? 

Admiral Mumma. The 1959 funds that were planned for utiliza- 
tion for advanced long-lead time totaled $50.4 million, of which $36.2 
million was for the purpose of the Bureau of Ships. We have utilized 
$1.1 million of that in long-lead-time procurement of portions of the 
Seawolf conversion items. We have utilized $1.88 million in ad- 
vanced design for the Seawolf. We intend to use $33 million of that 
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money for the five SSG (N) nuclear-powered guided missile sub- 
marines for utilization in their long-lead-time ora turbines, 
reduction gears, condensers, electronic equipment, et ceter: 

Mr. Manon. You have alre: ady testified to the specific iia which 
would be procured from funds in the 1959 budget for the carrier. 
I believe that is already in the record now. I wish you would repeat 
it here or cite the place that it can be found in the record. It ought 
to be in the record so we can get the whole picture. Probably you 
could insert it here, because it is relatively brief, the reactor, and so 
forth. 

Admiral Mumma. The reactor vessels and heads, coolant pumps 
and pressurizers account for about $18 million of the $35 million. 

Mr. Manon. You can amplify that for the record. It is already 
in the record. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir 


(The information requested is as follows :) 


idvance procurement for attack aireraft carrier (nuclear) CVA (N) 


Main propulsion turbines, reduction gears, condensers, and steam Amount 
generators = : te ae : _ $17, 000, 000 
Reactor vessels and heads, coolant pumps and pressurizers___-_- 18, 000, 000 
OB ice pee ae a a 35, 000, 000 


Mr. Marron. You have estimated that these funds will make the 
carrier available 6 months earlier. Six months earlier than what é 

Admiral Mumma. Six months earlier than if we had included only 
minimum long lead time funds of, say, $11 million. Let us assume for 
the moment that the design we should adopt for the 1960 carrier 
would take 4 years to build. We figure then that by buying these 
particular items earlier we could cut the time to 42 months instead of 
48 months. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, it would be 314 years. 

Admiral Mumma. Three and ah: lf years to build; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How did you figure that? Is it just a guess? 

Admiral Mumma. No, it is based on some scheduling, sir. We have 
what we call our “S” curve of accomplishment of shipbuilding, on 
which we start with very little accomplished, and it goes up in a fairly 
rapid fashion, and then tapers off toward the end. The long lead 
time items are in the period before you have a large amount of wor . 
in progress. If you can advance the availability of those items by : 
much as a year, you can advance the ability to construct the sh ™ 
around those items by as much as 6 months. 

Mr. Manon. Is it your usual procedure to request advance pro- 
curement funds of this magnitude for a ship in a subsequent year’s 
program ? 

Admiral Mumma. Not of this order of magnitude, sir, because we 
ordinarily buy reasonable quantities of long lead time items which 
will help us with our scheduling. In this case it was so vital that we 
not lose an additional full year between the delivery of the two car- 
riers that we felt the only proper thing to do was to try to shorten that 
time if we could. We hit upon the device of doing it by buying 
deeper into the ship with long lead time items. 
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CARRIER IN ORIGINAL 1959 BUDGET PROGRAM 





Mr. Manon. I do not know whether the record will show, but at 
any rate please state whether or not your original request of the Bu- 
reau of Ships to the Secretary of the Navy included the procurement 
of the second atomic carrier. 

Admiral Mumma. The Chief of Naval Operations always has been 
in the process of evolving the first shopping list of ships. I think the 
Chief of Naval Operations should furnish that list rather than the 
Bureau, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Did you have the second atomic carrier in the Navy 
budget at any stage, preliminary or otherwise ? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; we did. 

Mr. Manon. How far did it go? 

Admiral Comps. It went to Admiral Burke, and with the world 
conditions as they are and, I might add, with a great deal of reluctance 
and soul-searching on his part, he elected to delay the request for 
the second nuclear-powered carrier, and to include in the shi ipbu: ld 
ing appropriation for this year ships and weapons for the anti 
submarine warfare potential that we must have. 


OTHER USE Ol \_DVANCE PROCUREMENT ITEMS 


Mr. Manon. You have testified that approximately 50 percent of 
the advanced procureme! { for the ea rriers could be used on othe r ships 
I took that with a bit of salt, so to speak, Admiral. Let us be sure, 
insofar as we can, just what use these advanced procurement items 
would be in the event funds were not provided in 1960 for the second 
atomic carrier. 

I realize this is a speculative matter, and I am just wondering if 
you were not a little overoptimistic, although I am sure you were 
sincere. 

Admiral Mumma. It would depend upon the time at which the 
decision was made, Mr. Chairman, because, as you can see, we had 
contemplated long lead time items in the 1958 bill for a 1959 carrier, 
but we stopped it in time so we did not actually procure those long 
lead time items, even though it was 6 or 8 months after we had dis 
cussed the matter with the ¢ ‘oneress, because of the fact that we felt 
that with the decision Admiral Combs mentioned which Admiral 
Burke made, we could better use that money for long lead time items 
for the guided-missile submarines, So we were able to divert the 
money before any of it was a ctually spe nt in th is case. 

We do not buy all of it inst: antly that the money becomes avail: ble. 
The chances are that, de spe nding upon the time of m: iking the deci ision, 
we could divert a very large proportion of it to other purposes. 

Mr. Manon. Because you would not have actually expended it for 
other production. 

Admiral Mumma. That is right. So we do have leeway in the time 
of decision, for one thing; and even after we have made our decision 
we have additional leeway because of the ability to actually utilize 
some of the physical equipment that would be ordered, in other ships. 
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CONVERTIBILITY OF CARRIER EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. I want to make this clear. In the event you had 
expended all these funds for the purposes for which they are now 
being requested and you got the completed item, what portion of these 
items could be transferred for use otherwise without loss to the Navy / 

Admiral Mumma. I had estimated 50 percent previously when | 
discussed this matter with Mr. Sikes before, I believe, sir. I might 
increase that percentage now, because in thinking about it I would 
suspect that maybe only one-fourth of the machinery and equipment 
would be useless. I would think almost all of the reactor equipment 
and the pressure vessels and all that sort of thing could be directly 
utilized in, si: y> a cruiser if it were decided that instead of building a 
carrier we would build a cruiser in fiseal 1960. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. That means about 75 percent could be utilized / 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir 

(Ott the record.) 


SECOND NUCLEAR-POWERED CARRIER COST ESTIMATES 


Mr. Manion. We have found, of course, that everything is going up 
in price these days, and I am sure that will be true in the case of the 
supercarrier. What 1s the best present estimate of the cost of a nue ‘lear 
carrier, the second nuclear carrier ; in the event it sho rule | be finance ‘el 1] 
1959, 1960, and 1961 budgets ? 

Admiral MumMa. If it were a duplicate of the nuclear carrier in 
the 1958 program, it would cost in the vicinity of $300 million. 

Mr. Manion. You anticipate it would not be a duplicate, however. 

Ac mares Mt uMA. That is what we are studying at the present time. 

Mr. LAr ON. ae ee second carrier probably be more or less ex 
pensive than the one financed in the 1958 budget ? ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. The instant you change design, you lose some in 
just the cost of new design. So that is an additional cost if you do 
change the design. But I would anticipate that if we do adopt a 
smaller carrier for the 1960 program, we could get it somewhat 
cheaper than the $300 million figure which I have given vou. 

Mr. Marion. The point is, you just have not completed your studies, 
and you do not know what the 1960 carrier would be. 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct, sir, but we do have a pretty good 
idea what the desion would be of many of these long le: acd time com 
ponents. The exact number we would buy might vary, but getting on 
with the business wou ld be going ahe ad with the desion and the pro 
curement of those initial compone nts. 

Mr. Manion. I do not want to belabor this. You have given us i 
this testimony this afte ‘rnoon and in previous testin lOny a pretty Food 
pic ture of the Navy po sition with res pect to these item 

(Off the record. ) 

Admiral Mi MMA. S514 million was the heure we had in the a} 
propriation for this, but we have not yet repriced that ship because 
we do not have a firm contract. 

Mr. Tromas. Do you expect an overrun, or do you think you 
hold the construction cost to the 8314 million ? . 
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Admiral Mumma. I think it will be more expensive. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much of an overrun, 3, 5, 7, 10 percent, or what ? 

Admiral Mumma. I am not in a position to estimate it accurately 
at the present time. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is your horseback opinion? 

Admiral Mumma. I would estimate it would be maybe 5 percent 
more expensive. 

Mr. Tuomas. In other words, in the neighborhood of around $330 
million to $335 million, then ? 

Admiral Mumma. I would rather not be pinned down to a figure, 
because I just don’t know, Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Osrertac. Admiral, going back to the amount which would be 
lost or saved in the event you salvaged the balance of the carrier, were 
you speaking in terms of a complete carrier or is that the amount 
which had been expended up to now ‘ 

Admiral Mumara. Mr. Ostertag, I was speaking only of the units 
which would have been purchased on long lead time. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Which would be in reference to a complete carrier ? 


} . lM, «4 ] . , } 4 
Admiral Muna. That is ri@nt,. For example, the other portions 
f t] Orrier are } Ivaceahle for her shi , “oy T]h ki , 
tT the carrier are ne saivageabie Tor other ships, generally Speaking. 
LEAD TIME ON ADVANCE ITEMS 


Mr. W GGLESWORTH. Admiral, he \ lone lead are these items ¢ In 


other words, if you are going to get a ship 314 years after contract, 
do you need the authority for these long lead items immediately, or 


could you get it a year hence? 

Admiral Mumma. The lead time on some of these items stretches to 
24 to 36 months between the time you order and the actual delivery. 
The result of that is that if the item has to be installed in the ship early 
in the building period for example, has to be in the bottom of the 
ship and as the ship builds up it close s over these ite ms, such as reactor 
pressure vessels, et cetera—you gain a considerable amount of time by 
ordering them as much as a year to a year and a half earlier than you 
would if you ordered them at the time the whole ship was appro- 
priated. 

So that permits this early installation, say 18 months before comple- 
tion, in a fashion that you do not add those two times together. 

Mr. WicctesworrH. Then you should have the authority now to get 
the maximum benefit. 

Admiral Mumma. That is absolutely right, sir. That is the reason 
we have asked for it in this program, in spite of the fact we do expect 
to completely and fully justify a carrier in the 1960 program. 


Evecrronics, Masor ProcurEMENT 


Mr. Manon. We have a request here for “Electronics, major pro 
curement, $104,200,000.” Who will justify that request ? 

Admiral Mumma. Captain Beshany, of Surface Type Warfare 
Division. 

Captain BresHany. I welcome this opportunity to discuss the vital 
role of electronics in naval warfare. As you know, the striking power 
of our Navy is being increased as rapidly as possible. To achieve this 
increased power, urgent requirements for new and better types of 


electronic equipment are constantly being generated. 
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Throughout the Navy program there is a wide range of items which 
embody the latest technological developments in this field. These 
items appear in the areas of research and development, procurement, 
facilities, training, and manpower, and, of course there are related 
implications in operations and maintenance. 

My purpose today is to point up a few of the most significant areas 
where inc reasing reliance is being placed on electronics to fulfill the 
many requirements peculiar to modern warfare. 

Prior to World War IT, naval electronics in the sense that we use the 
term today was prs actically nonexistent. 

Mr. Manon. We are quite familiar, Captain, with the fact that we 
are living in an atomic and electronic age. Is there anything specific 
there that you wish to present ? 

Captain BesHany. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You may insert in the record your general statement, 
Captain. 

(The statement referred to is classified and has been submitted for 
the use of the committee.) 

Mr. Manon. If there is something specific with regard to this $104 
million, we should like to hear it. 


NAVAL TACTICAL DATA SYSTEM 


Captain Besuany. Specifically, sir, we have the naval tactical data 
system, which is a very expensive item. 

Mr. Maron. That is called what? 

Captain Besuany. The naval tactical data system. This particular 
budget funds three of these systems. 

Mr. Manon. Who makes those? 

Captain Bresuany. There are three major contractors: Remington 
Rand Univac, Hughes Aircraft, and Collins Radio. 

Mr. Manon. What type ship will require that ! 

Captain Brsuany. This will go into the larger combat ships. 

Mr. Manon. The information you are correlating has reference to 
ech 

Captain Brsuany. Air defense and antisubmarine warfare; in 
fact, all phases of naval warfare in defense of the task force. 

Mr. Marion. How much do these electronics machines cost ? 

Captain Besnany. About $8 million are in this budget for the first 
component. I think the prototype models will run around $4 million 
to $6 million each, depending on the complexity of the installation for 
each type of ship. 

ae Manon. For each major ship? 

Captain Bresuany. Yes, sir. 


SCOPE OF BUDGET ACTIVITY 


Mr. WicGieswortu. Can you not give us a breakdown of this 
$104.2 million? 

Captain Bresuany. Yes, sir, I can, by areas. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. By articles, by whatever it is you are going 
to buy. 
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Captain Besuany. Yes, sir. I have one-hundred-and-some-odd 
items. 

Mr. WiecLeswortu. Give us the principal ones. 

Mr. Manion. At what page in the justifications are these items? 
Do you have page 9 before you ? 

Admiral Mumma. P age 9 is correct, 

Mr. Manon. Read tie cached wath 60 page 9 to us, will you? 

Captain BesHany (reading) : 


This budget activity finances the procurement of communications, naviga- 
tion, and detection equipment for the active and Reserve fleets, fleet support 
activities, use and training of Navy and Naval Reserve personnel, harbor de- 
fense and military requirements, Coast Guard, Military Sea Transportation 
Service ships, and radiological defense instruments for the entire Navy. In 
addition, this budget activity provides funds for the procurement of electronic 
equipment service evaluation, called applications engineering, based on newly 
developed or improved design provided by the research and development pro- 
gram, so that the Navy may have ready for production proven models of the 
latest types of electronics equipment. Requirements for new obligational au- 
thority on behalf of this budget activity in fiscal year 1959 are estimated at 
$46,445,000 to finance procurement for, one, continental and ocean defense; 
second, fleet air defense 


Mi THomas. What do you mean by “continental and ocean de- 
fense ” 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

Captain BesHany (reading) : 

Guided missile backfitting equipment, antisubmarine operations, fleet opera- 
tions, fleet support ashore, applications engineering and support material. The 
amount requested for this activity is considerably less than the $99 million ap- 
propriated by the Congress for fiscal year 1958. The fiscal year 1958 procure- 
ment program has now been phased over a 2-year period. Consequently, that 
program, when combined with the requested new obligational authority, will 
provide for planned obligations in fiscal year 1959 of $104,200,000. 


UNUSED FISCAL YEAR 1958 FUNDS FOR ELECTRONICS 


Mr. Manon. Last year, Congress made available $97 million for the 
electronics procurement program, of which you have withheld approx1- 
mately $57 million = ap yplication to the fiscal year 1959 program. 
Why did you do that, Captain ? 

Admiral Mumma. I had better take that question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Mumma. This was an apportionment problem. We were 
not able to achieve apportionment of the full program. 

Mr. Manon. You were not able to get from the Budget the money 
forthe full program? Is that pete are saying 4 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct, sir. We have reduced the new 
obligating authority request this year mm $46.455 million, in the antic- 
ipation that we will by this device be able to achieve full apportion- 
inent in this area next vear, sir, fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Ostertac. Are we to understand, Admiral, that the Budget did 
not clear these funds for your use? Is = at it ? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct, 

Mr. THomas. repens pela onli his this ate sed portion of 1958 
money and all of the 1959 money during 1959 / 
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Admiral Mumma. In view of the fact that the total of the two is a 
fairly reasonably small figure, I would certainly hope so. 

Mr. THomas. What do you mean, “reasonably small”? You are 
looking for $104 million in 1959. You have $46 million carryover 
from 1958. That is around $150 million. There is nothing small 
about that. 

Admiral Mumma. The fact of the matter is that the expenditures 
in this program have over the years been averaging pretty high. In 
fiscal 1955 the expenditures were $132 million; in 1956, $114 million ; 
in 1957, only $97 million; and now, this year, we anticipate $80 mil- 
lion. The reason for this is that the source of money has just dried 
up. The program is shrinking in spite of the fact that the expendi- 
tures should be going up on an expanding program in electronics. 

Mr. Manon. This was a part of the budgetary slowdown of the 
defense program ? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrerrac. But the budget approves this amount at this time, 
does it not, despite the fact that it withheld these funds last year? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. They approved it on the submission 
of the President’s budget. It 1s entered as a part of the 1959 finan- 
cial plan. I assume that that approval would persist so I would 
actually get the money next year. 

Mr. Manon. That is what you assumed last year. 

Admiral Mum™a. Yes, si 


REQUESTS FOR APPORTION MENT 


General Moore. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could have just a 
minute here. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. . 

General Moore. I really hope that it might be helpful. I am not 
sure it will be. 

In order that there will be no conflict when Secretary McElroy 
comes up here and starts talking about what apportionments have 
been held up, I would like these gentlemen to make it perfectly plain 
whether or not they have requested an apportionment for the pur- 
poses just stated which has been denied by the Department of De- 
fense and the Bureau of the Budget. 

I was advised that there is no material pending request for ap- 
portionment which has not been approved; in addition, that an ap- 
portionment of the supplemental has already been approved. 

Mr. Manion. What is the explanation of this paradoxical situ- 
ation, gentlemen / 

Admiral Mumma. We are not permitted to submit additional ap- 
portionment requests at this time, sir, which are not in accordance 
with the current financial plans. 

Mr. Mauon. The additional funds available to you here cannot 
be apportioned because they are not in accordance with the current 
financial plans ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. That is my understanding, sir, particularly 
since it has been locked up this way in the 1959 budget. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, these funds have been applied to the 
1959 budget / 
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Admiral Mumma. That is right. 
Mr. Manon. That is the reason you have $104 million in the pro- 
gram for 1959. It is a carryover of some of your fiscal 1958 money. 
Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 
(The following statement by General Moore and memorandum from 
Admiral Cooper were submitted in further explanation :) 


There seems to be some understandable confusion with respect to the $57 mil- 
lion of fiscal year 1958 funds available in fiscal year 1959 (in lieu of new obli- 
gation authority) to finance the ships electronics program. I believe the following 
simple statements will clarify this matter to a great extent and can be used as 
a yardstick to measure the propriety of many other transactions. 

In December 1957 it was determined to revise the Navy’s financial plan dated 
October 7, 1957, which was devised, among other reasons, to direct expenditures 
toward an overall Department of Defense goal of $38 billion. With specific ref- 
erence to ships electronics, it was suggested to the Navy Department that all 
they could properly use in the current fiscal year of the $97 million appropriated 
to the Navy for this purpose was $70 million. The Navy Department agreed with 
this suggestion and adjusted its program accordingly. This saving of $27 mil- 
lion, together with an additional $30 million acquired from reimbursements and 
canceled contracts, made a total of $57 million not required for fiscal year 1958 
and available as an offset to NOA in fiscal year 1959. 

At the same time the above adjustment in the electronics program was being 
made, the Navy Department was in the process of making representations to 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget for the issu- 
ance of a financial plan which would be above that of October 7, not only in the 
areas where they thought it was imperative to proceed at a greater obligation 
and expenditure rate, but also in areas of greater priority to the extent that a 
supplemental appropriation would be required. The new financial plan issued 
in January 1958 permitted the Navy Department to increase its operations in 
several areas, including the substantial amounts made available by the recent 
fiscal year 1958 supplemental appropriation. With respect to the $57 million 
carried over for electronics, it is again important to point out that at no point 
during these considerations which gave rise to the new financial plan, including 
the Navy’s portion thereof, did the Navy Department suggest or request that any 
portion of this $57 million be made available for use in fiscal year 1958 or that 
there would be any detrimental results if these additional funds were not made 
available. 

It is also important to point out that the Secretary of Defense has made it 
abundantly clear before the committees of Congress that as requests for addi 
tional amounts were made to him which he determined to be in the national inter 
est and of an urgent nature, he would take steps to finance them from available 
funds, or in the event funds were not available, to submit a request for a supple- 
mental appropriation to meet the needs. 


Memorandum for General Moore 
Subject : Electronics procurement during fiscal year 1958. 
Enclosure: (1) Undated memo from General Moore. 

1. The attached memo has been reviewed and is considered to be factually true 
with the pencil corrections indicated. 

2. The Navy has recently been faced with an increase in funding requirements 
for a classified project amounting to some $9.2 million in this activity for fiscal 
year 1958. In view of the urgent need for this additional funding this year and 
the other high priority electronics procurement programs to be funded by this 
budget activity, we are currently studying possible courses of action. It appears 
that the following four courses of action are open: 

(a) Absorb this increase within the present $70.9 million obligation ceiling 
for electronics procurement under “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy.” 

(b) Transfer $9 million obligational authority from ships to electronics within 
present “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy” ceiling. 

(c) Transfer obligational authority from other appropriations within Navy. 

(d) Request OSD to raise Navy obligation ceiling by $9 million. 

3. Depending upon which course of action is finally determined, it is possible 
that the Navy will request the release of $9 million and an increase in the finan- 
cial plan. 
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4. This is furnished for your information and can possibly have a distinct 
bearing on the enclosure. 
Respectfully, 
W. G. Cooper, Deputy. 
Mr. Manon. If we give you all of these funds for this purpose, 
which would be $46 million plus, you will have a program for fiscal 
1959 of $104 million. 


UNEXPENDED AND UNOBLIGATED ELECTRONICS FUNDS 


What will be the total availability of unexpended funds in this area 
if you get this money in July ? 

Admiral Muna. It will not be much more than that, sir; $104 or 
$105 million or $110 million, possibly. 

Mr. Manon. This is no-year money, and undoubtedly you will have 
a big carryover of unexpended funds ? 

Admiral Mumma. This is what we are talking about in the $57.8 
million. 

Mr. Manion. That is about the extent of it ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrerraa. Is that the total amount ? 

Admiral Mumma. We must distinguish between unobligated and 
unexpended funds in this case. 

Mr. Manon. [am talking about unexpended funds. 

Admiral Mumma. There is, of course, a carryover of unexpended 
funds. 

Mr. Manion. That is the figure I wanted. 

Mr. Osrerrac. What is the amount ? 

Mr. Tuomas. It is $57 million; is it not ? 

Mr. Manon. It isa lot bigger than that. 

Admiral Mumma. Assuming an expenditure of $83 million in 1959, 
sir, in 1960 and subsequent years there would be a balance of $135 
million still to expend. 

Mr. Manon. Will the civilian please identify himself? 

Mr. Ewan. My name is Edward T. Ewan. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ewan, on July 1 if we provide the funds re- 
quested in this budget this year, w hat will be your total carryover of 
unexpended funds including this $46 million for this program ¢ 

Mr. Ewan. The total car yover at the end of fise: a vear 1959 

Mr. Manon. I am talking about the end of the fiseal year 1958 

Mr. Ewan. Counting this new money con ing into the year we W 11] 
have a total of $218 million to spend. 

Mr. Manon. Of which all but about $50 million will be obligated. 
or is that correct ? 

Mr. Ewan. All but about S58 million will be obligated not count 
ing the new money coming in this budget which has been requested. 

Mr. Manon. Will the total availability of unexpended funds be 
greater at the end of the fiscal year 1958 than it was at the end of the 
fiscal year 1957 ¢ 

Mr. Ewan. No, sir; it will not. It will be less because last vear 
you recall we got an appropriation for this area of $99 million. So, 
much of that money has remained unexpended—some $58 million 
and the unexpended balance will be declining if we undertake this 
program at a $104 million level in fiscal year 1959. 
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Mr. Manon. Did I understand you to say at the end of fiscal year 
1958, the current fiscal year, you w ill have unobligated a total of about 
$58 million, and unexpended—that would include the unobligated 

a total of about $200 million plus ? 

Mr. Ewan. Yes, sir; inc luding this new request. 

Mr. Osrertac. Does it include the $104 million / 

Mr. Ewan. Including the $104 million. 

Admiral Mumma. The unexpended balance expected as of June 30, 
1958, is $170 million in the electronics area. Now, of course, there is 
about $58 million unobligated. If we get $45 million new obliga- 
tion authority and obligate the unobligated 1958 carryover in the fiscal 
year 1959, we expect to end up at the end of June 1959 with $135 
million unexpended. 

Mr. Osrertac. But, th: at is not the question. 

Mr. Manon. How much will you have unobligated ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. In other words, we expect it would be all obli 
gated if we were fortunate enough to have all the funds available 


NAVY CONTRACTING FOR ELECTRONICS 


Mr. Manon. In recent years a number of electronics manufacturers 
have sprung up in the country with whom you no doubt do a lot of 
contracting ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Who does this actual contracting for the Navy in this 
area in this appropriat tion? 

\dmiral Mumma. This is done by the Bureau of Ships, Electronics 
Division, by my contracting officer. They are the technical guiding 
hand, and the Contracting Division of the Bureau of Ships does the 
physical negotiation. 

Mr. Manon. How are we to know we are getting substantially a 
dollar in value for a dollar in expenditures in this highly technical 
electronics manufacturing field ? 

Admiral Mumia. It is a very difficult field, just as guided mis- 
siles and these other new nuclear fields have been difficult, and we 
have been attempting to improve the situation there by additional 
sources of supply in as nearly a competitive position as we can put 
them. 

In some cases we have design aspects in which we have competi 
tive design proposals and then we attempt to complete the research 

and deve mig nit by the most attractive of those offers. 


At the end of that time and by the time we go to production, we 
always hope to, as soon as we have renters tion and know that an 
item can be processed, we always attempt to have more than one 


supplier actually bid, and produce it. 

Mr. Manion. Do you get some real competition in the major pro- 
curement items / 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir; we do, and it is very fortunate that 
we have, because in several cases one supplier has not delivered, and 
the second source has been the one on which we have had to rely. 
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This has happened in at least a half-dozen instances since I have 
been Chief of the Bureau. 

Mr. Manon. The electronics people have an organization; do they 
not? Do the representatives of the electronics industry ever call on 
you? 

Admiral Mumma. They have the Electronics Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation representatives, but they do not bother us, shall I say. 

Mr. Manon. Do they have any major complaints or can they help 
you work out better methods or techniques for getting a better deal 
for the Government in these matters, or not ? 

Admiral Mumma. They agree with our general principles and 
policies of spreading the work in a fashion so that we have multiple 
sources and get maximum competition. 

Mr. Manon. While we have built some smaller companies, I assume 
that still the large companies such as General Electric and Western 
Electric and people like that get the big contracts? 

Admiral Mum™a. Yes, sir. Occasionally, those large companies 
have rather unfortunate failure, too. It just shows the difficulty of 
the whole electronics game. It is not an easy field in which to sneceed, 
and because of that I would like Admiral Combs to describe some 
aspects of our evaluation of electronics. 


EVALUATION OF ELECTRONICS EQUIPMENT 


Admiral Comrs. Carrying it a step beyond the technical portion, 
Mr. Chairman, we in the Office of CNO want these systems to work 
after we get them in our ships. To safeguard that when Admiral 
Mumma gets a set of electronics to the point where he says technically 
this is good, and should work, then we take them to our Oper: ational 
Development Forces at Norfolk. It is then put on a ship and is taken 
to sea where they really test it from the operational angle. 

Now, we do not go into production procurement until we have a 
very good idea from our Operational Development Force that this is 
a good piece of equipme nt, that it will work, and that it can be reason 
ably well maintained. 

Then, and only then, do we go into procurement in big numbers for 
the fleet. 

I would like to add that to the discussion. 

Mr. Manon. That is good. 


FISCAL YEAR 195% ELECTRONICS, MAJOR PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Please break down your fiscal year 1959 program among the eight 
categories shown on page 9 so we will re: ally know what the procure 
ment is for. You can supply that for the record if. it is rather 
voluminous. 

Admiral Muwma. Yes, sir; we can supply it for the record, My 
Chairman. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Breakdown of fiscal year 1959 electronics major procurement program 





Program Amount 
Continental and ocean defense____________ Dieacdpajcdiiehc ds ascipa a eee 
I Ni ra ; 16, 020, 000 
Guided missile program_________.-___--_ sasciadsinhnci dasa Svcs saad sales 1, 792, 000 


Antisubmarine operations ta ata a ite a ea ea . aa 6, 062, 000 
Fleet operations____- : , : = e 23, 873, 000 
Applications engineering- De eee aie et ora eas Bie Bea . 12, 000, 000 
Fleet support—ashore wi inn tn igi Dipmte ret R: or. BRD lam a 3, 281, 000 
I a eae ee teas . 15, 449, 000 
Reserve Fleet modernization sae . 3, 600, 000 
Transportation ___- Sig ee eat ae ieee ; 500, 000 


Total fiscal year 1959 program. pee ec : . 108, 774, 000 


Reimbursable obligations_ aa ee eR ee _...... —4, 574, 000 
Total direct obligations_________- Lk Se ; 104, 200, 000 


(Additional information has been furnished for the use of the 
committee. ) 
Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions in this field ? 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES FOR ELECTRONICS 


Mr. Wiceresworrn. I am not quite clear yet, Admiral, on this 
financial picture. 

Did you give us your contempl: ated expenditure in fiscal 1959 ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. We antic ipated that that would be $83 million, 
I believe, sir. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. $83 million ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortnu. So, that would be considerably less than you 
expended in fiscal 1955 or fiseal 1956 ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WuIGGLESWORTH. And less than you spent in 19ST and about 
— you expect to spend 11 1 19582 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir; because of the lower direct obligations 

in those vears 

In 1957 we oblio “dl onlw S75 million: in 1958, S70 million, which 


we anticipate we W l dhiioein. 


Mr. Wiccteswortn. You told us the $57 million out of the So 
million, as I understood it. was withheld in the current fiscal year. 
so, that wives you about S42 million new money for the cut 


fise al year 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct. We had a carryover in 
1957 of about $29 million. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortrn. Bringing it up to something like $68 million ¢ 

Admiral Mt eS That makes up about the $70 million for 195s 
I was talking of, \ . Wigeol esworth. 

Mr. il How will your contemplated obligations in 
1959 compare with those in 1958 and 1957, assuming that your request 
is granted in full? 

Admiral Mumma. We would anticipate obligating the full $104 
million in 1959 because of this pent-up demand due to lack of ability 
to obligate the full program in 1957 and 1958. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. What are the corresponding figures for 1957 
and 1958 % 
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Admiral Mumma. The obligation figures in 1957 were $75 million, 
and in 1958 $70 million. In 1959 they will be $104 million. 

The unobligated balances in eac r of those years were as stood 

In 1957, $29.7 million: in 1958, $57.8 million, and we assumed : 
full obligation i in 1959. 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 ELECTRONICS SHOPPING LIS' 


Mr. Wiceiesworrn. You have, I assume, a complete shopping list 
for what you contemplate obtaining in fiscal 1959; do you not? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir; we have a shopping list that is about 
almost double what we could actually buy. So, we could buy only 
the highest priority items on the shopping list, and these are items 
that have been paying off in actual hardware from our past research 
and development programs. 

Mr. Wiacitesworrn. Is that limiting it to the items that you con- 
template acquiring in 1959? Is that a very voluminous list, or could 
it be left with the committee ? 

Admiral Mumma. It is quite a voluminous list, and it is a rapidly 
ch anging list, as the developme! t force approves and evaluates items 
of equipment. 


So, it is the kind of a list that is meaningful only at the instant at 
which it is presented 

Mr. WieeteswortH. Does this $104.2 million request represent spe 
cific items, or is it n ierely an overall sum that you intend to apply 
within the ‘general field as circumstances dictate ? 

Admiral Comps. It is a specifie list, Mr. Wigelesworth, and we can 


leave it with you, for the confidential information of the ‘aoueattitus 

Mr. WiceLtesworru. If it is not too voluminous, you might leave it 

vith thee lerk for the benefit of the committee. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

The reque ted material is classified and was furnished for the 
committee. ) 

Mr. WiceteswortrH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. Admiral. I do not want to belabor this point, but 
perhaps the captain can briefly explain 2 or 3 of these categories. 

Captain Besnany. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomas. With reference to equipment for fleet operations, fleet 
support ashore, applications engineering, and so forth, what do these 
items mean, and how do they function? You might give us the unit 
cost also on some of these items. 


APPLICATIONS ENGINEERING ELECTRONICS EQUIPMENT 


Captain Besuany. The “Applications engineering,” for example, 
is about $12 million in the program, and this is to buy the equipments 
which Admiral Combs was speaking about after they have come out 
of research and development. 

\fter they have come out of research and development a few equip 
ments are bought, and they are put out into the operational develop 
ment forces for evaluation for service acceptance before we go into 
full scale production procurement. 

Mr. Tuomas. On how many ships do you place this equipment, and 
how many are you going to buy? For instance, here is a fleet unit 
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out here with 30 or 40 ships in it. How many of these are you going 
to put aboard? 

Captain Besuany. One or two. 

Admiral Comps. Mr. Thomas, we have not gotten to the point yet. 
We do rot know that we are going to buy any of them. We want to 
buy about three units for testing by our operational development force 
to find out whether we are going to get our money’s worth or whether 
the thing is no good. 

We feel that we still save money y buying three of these things, 
and really finding out about them r: Do than to buy a lot of them 
and not have that information. 

Mr. TsHomas. Admiral, you are show} ing th: it same old good comMmlnon 
horsesense that you have shown for many years; are you not 

Admiral Comers. Thank you. gs is the only way we see to do it 

Mr. Tuomas. Does that pply all these ¢ ategories ! 

Captain BrsHany. Bo.aer: that is but the applications engineering. 

Mr. Tuomas. The rest are whole items, then ¢ 

Captain Besuany. You have asked about the area of fleet opera- 
tions. That provides all of our electronic navigational equipment, 
and all of our electronics countermeasures equipment. That is the 
area of fleet operations of which you were speaking. 


ANTISUBMARINE ELECTRONICS EQUIPMEN' 

The area of antisubmarine warfare, which is in there, pretty much 
speaks for itself. It involves the sonars and the accompanying con- 
soles that eo with the sona ‘equipment. 

Mr. THomas. That equipment has been in use for several years; has 
it not? 

Admiral Comps. It is equipments that have been tested and some of 
them may be a follow-on procurement. Others may be the procure- 
ment of new equipment which has already been tested and we want it 
in numbers to put in these ships. 

Mr. THomas. What is the unit cost per copy ¢ 

Captal 
cost $2.4: 

Mr. THomas. How much is that each? 

Captain Bresuany. That would be about $23,000 each. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the range of it? 

Capt tain Besu ANY. Ott the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record). 


1 Besnany. Of the record. For example, 106 equipments 
8 000. 


? 
i 
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USE OF GOVERNMENT TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Tuomas. Admiral, in the production of this electronics equip- 
ment, are the sources that you now have the ones that the Navy has 
relied upon and built up by supplying tools, equipment and opera- 
tional money ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. In the past we have had in previous years to sup 
ply equipment and tooling for some of those industries, but in recent 
years the funds have not been such for us to subsidize to any large 
degree the tooling and facilities that go to make up the additional 


sources, 
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Mr. THomas. It is not exactly a subsidy. In other words, you re 
ceived your money back in produced goods? 

Admiral Mumma. But, still we have not had the money to do it, 
and we have had to rely upon the industry’s own eagerness to get into 
the program and to fund their own facilities and tooling. 

Mr. THomas. Have you been able to develop any sources other than 
those in which you have furnished tooling money ¢ 

Admiral Musa. Yes, sir; we have plenty of competition 
nowadays. 

Mr. Tromas. And, the price is all right, then, on a competitive 
basis; is that right? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. We have a procurement at the present 
time of considerable interest to us in which we have about 15 major 
competitors, all anxious to get the job. 

Mr. THomas. You certainly should get some good prices out of 15 
of them. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Admiral, along the line of the question raised by 
Mr. Thomas, I assume that practically all of this procurement pro 
gram is through commercial and industrial sources: is that right ? 

\dmiral Moumara. The production ; yes, sir. 

Some of the development work is in our own laboratortes. 

Mr. Osrertac. A large part of ‘it is done without regard to govern 
ment support by furnishing tools and equipment of that kind: is that 
right ? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct. The Navy’s ability to fund 
tooling has been diminishing in recent years, and we have not been 
able to do it. Therefore, we have relied upon commercial industry 
to supply their own tooling and facilities. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Has there been any problem in meeting your require- 
ments by way of schedules and by way of the time element ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir: we always seem to have slippage in 
time, because it is a difficult field. 

Mr. Osrertac. This is a very complicated field in which so many 
parts are involved; is that right ? 

Admiral Mum™a. Yes, sir. 

It seems to be an optimistic industry. They seem to be quite willing 
to give optimistic estimates of the time and the ability to pin them 
down to realistic time schedules is difficult. 


NUMBER OF CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Osrercac. Would you have any estimate, Admiral, as to the 
number of prime contractors involved in this program, and the pos 
sible number of subcontractors / 

Admiral Mumma. In major items we have dozens of prime con 
tractors. Asa matter of fact, some of the relatively smaller industrial 
electronics firms are some of our major prime contractors 

So that it does not have to be the size of Westinghouse or General 
Electric to be a very satisfactory contractor to us. Therefore, to 
some june this is headed in the direction of small business at the 
beginning. Then, in addition, there is a very large amount of sub- 
contracting by these primes for specific parts. 

Mr. Ostertaa. That is what I meant. 
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Admiral Mumma. I think it is one of the best areas for small busi- 
ness. Our record has improved in the past year in the Bureau of 
Ships as a whole. We have come up about 4 percent in our total 
participation in small business, and a good portion of that was in 
the electronics area. 


RANGE OF USES FOR ELECTRONICS EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Osrerrac. Admiral, in a general way I am sure it is agreed 
that this electronics field as far as : shipbuilding ability and conversion 
is concerned, covered a wide expansion of naval operations. That is 
not only with regard to ships, but submarines and air defense, and 
all kinds of general functions; is that right? 

Admiral Muumaa. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Osrtertac. In other words, this $104 million is spread out into 
a large area of general operation and construction ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. In connection with that, is it fair to say that the 
procurement of these electronics items must be synchronized with your 
construction program generally? 

In other words, it has to keep abreast of it, because if it were not 
along with it, it is not going to keep pace with the program or the 
schedule; is that right? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct. This procurement here funda- 
mentally supports the area of back fit into the fleet; whereas, when 
we give you the price of a guided-missile cruiser, there is contained 
in the price of the cruiser the electronics that go into that ship, and 
those electronics are not priced under this program. 

In other words, this is what we might call electronics moderniza- 
tion which might be a better word for this program for the existing 
fleet. 

Mr. Osrertac. In other words, this is not money for electronics 
that go into a new ship? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct; it is not. 

Mr. Osrtertac. This is primarily replacement of new equipment 
going into an existing weapon or ship, or an operation of some kind? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct, Mr. Ostertag. 


WITHHELD FISCAL YEAR 1958 FUNDS 


Mr. Ostrertac. We were discussing a few moments ago the question 
of your balance and the amount of money appropriated last year 
compared with other years, and your request at this time. 

You mentioned the fact that you were not permitted to ask for or 
receive or obtain a certain amount of money during the past year. 

Did that in any way slow down or affect programs other than the 
electronics program ? 

Admiral Mumma. It could have an actual effect on the whole pro- 
gram, of course, depending upon how much these same effects were 
present in the other programs. 

Mr. OsTER TAG. But only in terms of time; is that right? 

Admiral Mua. That is fundamentally it; yes, sir. I have not 
had actual program cancellations as a result of this program. It has 
been a slowdown. 
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Mr. Osrerrac. How much time do you feel has been lost as a 
result of the policies of this past year? 

Admiral Mumma. Actually, we have agreed to furnish for the 
record at the chairman’s request a summary of that situation, but I can 
give you in round numbers that approximately one-third of our ship- 
procurement program was slowed down 5 to 6 months. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for being so helpful. 

Admiral Comps. It was a pleasure to be here, sir. 


Fripay, Fesruary 21, 1958. 


SHIPS AND FACILITIES 
WITNESSES 


VICE ADM. R. E. WILSON, USN, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS (LOGISTICS) 
REAR ADM. ALBERT G. MUMMA, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF SHIPS 


REAR ADM. GEORGE F. BEARDSLEY, ASSISTANT CONTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Program and financing 


1957 actual (1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Program by activities 
Direct obligations 
1. Maintenance and operation of the active fleet $280, 104,563 | $293, 416, 000 $286, 035, OOK 
2. Active fleet alterations and improvements 83, 962, 160 97, 803, 000 80, 592, 000 
3. Technical support programs | 68, 853, 223 69, 947, 000 68, 324, 000 
4. Maintenance and preservation of reserve fleet 32, 043, 469 17, 093, 000 42, 422, OO 
5. Maintenance and operation of Naval Reserve train- 
ing vessels 7, 350, 623 7, 944, 000 11, 226, 000 
6. Fuel for ships 119, 324, 776 120, 584, 000 120, 211, 000 
7. Procurement of maintenance material 61, 920, 894 57, 450, 000 73, 088, QO00 
8. Fleet support facilities 94, 994, 669 99, 150, 000 92, 151, 000 
9. Departmental administration 15, 542, 487 16, 641, 000 15, 189, 000 
otal direct obligation 764, 096, 864 81, 028, 000 789, 238, 000 
Reimbursable obligations 
1. Maintenance and operation of the active fleet 1, 700, 000 1, 700, 000 1, 700, 000 
2. Active fleet alterations and improvements 150, 000 125, 000 200, 000 
3. Technical support programs 2, 000, 000 3, 800, 000 2, 300, 000 
4. Maintenance and preservation of fleet 9, 000 10, 000 10, 000 
5. Maintenance and operation of Naval Reserve train 
ing vessels 20, 000 5. 000 50, 000 
6. Fuel for ships : 195, 000 175, 000 175, 000 
7. Procurement of maintenance material 12, 983, 608 14, 107, 000 11, 800, 000 
8. Fleet support facilities 3, 954, 000 3, 900, 000 3, 458, 000 
9. Departmental administration 259, 446 20, 000 7, 000 
Assistance to Allied Forces (except military assist- 
ance program) ... 688, 946 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations |} 21, 960, 000 24, 887, 000 20, 700, 000 
Total obligations 786, 056, 864 834, 915, 000 809, 938, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts —24, 644 28, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward (69 Stat. 438 — 4, 371, 215 6, 005, 715 8, 991, 004 
Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements to be 
earned from military assistance fund reservations 
transferred to other Navy accounts 8, 000 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts } 
Deliveries of material common to United States re- 
requirements ordered by military assistance in cur- | 
rent year —51, 669 
All other e — 19, 460, 000 | —22, 880, 289 19, 100, 000 
Anticipated reimbursements for future year deliveries of 
material common to United States requirements ordered 
by military assistance in current year ; — 4, 082, 831 5, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward (€9 Stat. 438) ‘ 6, 005, 715 8, 991, 004 7, 391, 004 
Unobligated balance no longer available 1, 967, 780 10, 000, 000 


Appropriation (new obligational authority). ; 766, 040, 000 820, 000, 000 789, 238, 000 
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PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 





The ships of the United States Navy are maintained and operated by this 
appropriation, including the three main fleets: Active, reserve, and reserve 
training. Incident to this primary mission is the provision of shore facilities 
which back up the fleet and keep it in good condition. The appropriation also 
provides technical assistance at headquarters for the fleet. 

1. Maintenance and operation of the active fleet—Provision is made for the 
overhaul, both scheduled, and unscheduled, of avtixe fleet ships and for their 


necessary suppiles and equipage. Average number of ships: 1957, 966; 1958, 
924: 1959, 874. Number of overhauls: 1957, 425; 1958, 369; 1959, 378. 

2. Active fleet alterations and improvements.—This allows for a comprehen- 
sive program of military and technical alterations and improvements to vessels 
of the active fleet. Also included are programs for shipboard habitability im 
provements; alterations of installed ordnance; and evaluation of ney ieveloped 
items by the operating forces. 

3. Technical support programs.—Provision is made for a wide range of pro 
grams which contribute directly or indirectly to fleet maintenance. hese 


2 
programs are: The maintenance of service craft at shore activities ; commission- 
ing and outfitting of vessels; preparation or procurement of design work (except 
for conversion and new construction plans); salvage operations; charter and 
hire of vessels; furnishing private electronic engineers to supplement fleet and 
shipyard technical capabilities; procurement of equipment (except electronics) 
for Regular Navy schools and Naval Reserve training facilities and maintenance 
repair parts for support of the servicewide crytographic system: and support 
of ocean weather stations operated by the Coast Guard. 


1. Maintenance and preservation of reserve fleet.—This program allow for 
maintenance of 1,510 reserve vessels; provides for maintenance, repair, preserva- 
tion of hulls, machinery, and ordnance equipment ,improvement of reserve fleet 
ships, and the inactivation of ships. 

5. Maintenance and operation of Naval Reserve training vessels Provision 


is made for maintenance, operation, alteration, and improvement of 81 ships 
assigned to the Naval Reserve training program. 

6. Fuel for ships.—This includes fuel, water, and utility services for ships 

and service craft of the active fleet and the reserve fleet, and for Naval Reserve 
training vessels. Active fleet steaming hours for 1959 are estimated at 
2,021,000, compared to 2.049.000 for 1958. 
7. Procurement of maintenance material.—This project finances the procure 
ment of the wide range of shipboard hull and machinery components required for 
the fleets; the rehabilitation of components turned into store; and inspection 
testing and standardization of material and equipment. 

8. Fleet support facilities —This covers fleet support and plant improvements 
at 11 naval shipyards and 8 Bureau of Ships’ laboratories; maintenance, opera- 
tion, and miscellaneous charges at other shore stations; expenses of fleet shore 
activities assigned to the operating forces; procurement and maintenance of 
equipment for advanced bases and harbor defense; maintenance of industrial 
facilities held in standby condition; care of machine tools and industrial equip- 
ment; industry preparedness measures designed to reduce lead and production 
time; and planning and scheduling mobilization equipment requirements 
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Object classification 
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Mr. MAHON. We will how proceed to consideration of the area of 
ships and facilities, where you are requesting about three quarters 
of a billion dollars. 

Admiral Wilson, we are pleased to have you before the committee. 
We shall insert your statement in the record and go right into a 
examination of the fiscal year 1959 program. 


I assume that you and Admiral Mumma will give us 1 


1 
' 
i 


1 STOry. 
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STATEMENT OF Derpury Cuter or NAVAL OPERATIONS ( LoacIstrics) 


Admiral Wizson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
[ appreciate this opportunity to give to you the significant facts in 
regard to our maintenance and opel rations appropri: iations. 

Present world conditions make it imperative for us to maintain the 
highest possible state of immediate readiness. The funds we can allo- 
cate to maintenance and operations measure the degree of our imme- 
diate readiness. They provide upkeep and material improvement for 
our ships and shore facilities as well as the fuel and the multitude 
of supplies and services required in their use. This includes fleet 
maintenance; fleet support through the Navy supply system: main 
tenance of ammunition, including nuclear ordnance, mines, torpedoes, 
and guided missiles; transportation of all materials; medical care for 
our military personnel; and many other support functions. The funds 
allocated for maintenance and operations represent about 23 percent 
of the total Navy budget. 

Our World War IT ships are aging year by year and require more 
maintenance to keep them fit. To make matters worse, the price of 
materials and labor kee ps going up. Asa result, each year the over- 
haul cost of these ships increases. To illustrate, the average cost to 
overhaul an Atlantic Fleet destroyer was $380,000 on July 1, 1956, and 
$435,000 on September 1, 1957, an increase of nearly 13 percent in 15 
months. A compar ble increase is being experienc ed in other types of 
our older ships. But even these rapidly rising overhaul costs have 
provided us with only minimum acceptable overhauls. The cumula- 
tive effect, over the past several years, is resulting in an increase in 
material failures. Inthe past 3 years, the number of fleet ships which 
failed to pass material inspections by the Board of Inspection and 
Survey has increased from 30 to 46 percent. Significant material fail- 
ures in the fleets have increased by 14 percent in calendar year 1957 as 
compared to 1956. A large percentage of these failures is in the basic 
areas of hull and propulsion mac -hinery- a direct indication that our 
ships are wearing out. 

The newer ships which we are procuring to replace the old are more 
complex and require, unit for unit, maintenance of a more technical 
nature which is more costly. 

Material improvements to our ships, especially the older ones, are 
necessary if they are to maintain their status as up-to-date, effective 
fleet units. Funding for material improvements has been held to a 
minimum. Currently, some modern equipment cannot be installed 
immediately in ships undergoing overhaul but must be deferred until 
funds required for installation become available. The equipment is 
readily available but we have not been able to take full advantage of 
this fact because we lack the money to install it. 

Our far-flung commitments remain with us, but we will have fewer 
ships in fiscal 1959 to fulfill those commitments. In addition, a con- 
tinuous and vigorous training effort is required. Ships must steam at 
sea, both in home and foreign waters, to insure satisfactory operational 
training. The tempo of operations must, therefore, continue at a high 
level. 
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SHORE ESTABLISH MENT 


Our Shore Establishment exists solely to furnish essential material 
and services support to the fleet. If the Shore Establishment is to do 
its job, adequate maintenance to the buildings, real estate, equipment in 
operation, and supplies and equipment in inventory must be per- 
formed. Here again the rising costs of labor and materials add to the 
problem. Over the past 3 years the costs of labor and material have 
risen 17 percent from the 1954 level. Over the same period the plant 
account value of our shore facilities has increased about 8 percent. 
Within the funds which we can make available, we cannot fully provide 
for these upward trends. 

Much attention has been given to improved methods of managing 
the upkeep and operation of the Shore Establishment, but increased 
efficiency alone cannot solve the long-range problem. The cumulative 
effects of bare-bone funding for repairs ‘and upkeep in the past cause 
us serious concern. Currently, there is a sizable backlog of deferred 
repairs to buildings and other shore facilities. Urgent repairs, es- 
pecially those involving personnel safety or fire hi azard, are given 
priority. As the level of maintenance goes down breakdowns increase 
so that the working force tends to be “diverted to meet emergencies. 
This, in turn, means less manpower available for the day-by-day re- 
quirements, so that the backlog tends always to increase. Even with 
the maintenance funds requested this year, we will again be faced with 
. greater backlog for fiscal year 1960. 


REDUCTION OF ALLOCATION FOR MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


In order to balance our total resources between major procurement 
and research required for future readiness, and the need for immediate 
readiness, ways and means had to be found to reduce the allocation 
required for maintenance and operations. Two actions were necessary 
and both have been done. 

The first of these was to reduce the number of ships, aircraft, and 
shore facilities we are operating in order to lessen the need for main- 
tenance and operations funds. The Navy will operate fewer ships 
and aircraft in fiscal 1959. We are now in the process of disestablish 
ing shore facilities, inactivating others or placing them in reduced 
status. We are continuing our efforts to make further reductions in 
supporting shore facilities where this can be done without impairing 
overall readiness to carry out assigned missions. Reductions in our 
shore activities are not casually effected. We are fully aware of the 
impact on local communities involved; but we have no choice if sav- 
ings are to be achieved. The second action was that funds for main- 
tenance and operations must be held to the barest minimum. Thus, 
our budget requests in the maintenance and operations area have 
undérgone the closest scrutiny to insure that only stringent needs are 
covered, 


EXPENDITURE PLANNING FOR MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


Planning for expenditures which will take place some two years 
after the planning cycle commences is often difficult to ac hieve. We 
cannot, for example, plan for and budget for contingencies such as 
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Suez or the relief recently provided by the Navy im connection with 
the floods in Ceylon. Yet such contingencies seem always to occur 
and cannot be ignored. The expense of searching for and rescuing 
passengers of a Pan American aircraft between the west coast and 
Hawaii came out of maintenance and operations appropriations which 
had not been designed to pay for such emergencies. The amount 
available for pl: ined maintenance was reduced accordingly. 

There is no glamor in maintenance and operations. However, it is 
an essential if we are to retain the capability of using our present 
weapons while the more effective and glamorous ones are being de- 
veloped. The austerity of our maintenance and operations program 
is illustrated by the fact that we ask only $2.4 billion to maintain and 
operate a Naval Establishment with an original value of about $55.2 
billion; only 4 percent of our total initial investment. The replace- 
ment cost of the Naval Establishment would be much higher, probably 
at least twice as much. 

In the event that no unforeseen emergencies arise, such as another 
Suez, we can maintain our present state of readiness throughout fiscal 
year 1959 with the proposed program. We cannot improve the 
situation with the funds contained in the budget. 

Mr. Chairman, we are prepared to give you at this time two short 
presentations which will demonstrate the significant details of our 
problems in fleet and shore station maintenance. 


UNUSED FUNDS 


Mr. Manion. Congress approved $820 million for the appropriation 
Ships and Facilities, Navy, in fiscal year 1958. 

What portion of these funds will not be used for the purposes of 
this appropriation in fiscal year 1958, and what will their status be 
at the end of the fiscal year ? 

Admiral Mumma. We contemplate there is an approximate $10 mil- 
lion that will not be available to us in this program because of failure 
to apportion that $10 million. 

Mr. Manon. You have not asked recently for that apportionment 
because it would be contrary to the program of the Government ? 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir; that is correct. It is not in accordance 
with our current fiscal program, although we did have some current 
budget demands for that money which I would like to use it for. 

Mr. Manon. This is 1-year money, of course ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF WITHHOLDING OF FUNDS 


Mr. Manion. What has been the effect of this withholding of funds 
made available to you by Congress? Has it been significant at all 
in this area? 

Admiral Mumma. Well, it cannot be said that it is catastrophic, 
because it is not that high a percentage of our funds, but we have 
had some unexpected necessities for funds that have come up now 
during this second half of the year that would make it desirable to 
apportion additional funds for these purposes rather than reprogram 
our ¢ ee balanced and declining program. 

. Manon. What are some of those unexpected situations? 
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JAPANESE MASTER LABOR CONTRACT 


Admiral Mumma. We have $5 million in the area of the Japanese 
master labor contract which is covered by our operation of the ship- 
repair facility at Yokosuka, and other contracts in Japan, which is 
an increasing demand at the present time. 

Mr. Manon. What work do they do there for you, Admiral ? 

Admiral Mumma. They do restricted availability ‘work on the fleet 
that is deployed in the Far East, the Seventh Fleet. 

Mr. Manon. What is the magnitude of that work annually ? 

Admiral Mumma. It amounts to about $9 million. 

Mr. Manon. Is this yard owned by the United States Navy! 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir; it is operated by the United States Navy 
with a contract with the Japanese. 


ALLOWANCE LISTS 


Mr. Mauon. What have you done within the past year to refine 
shipboard allowance lists / 

Admiral Mumma. <As I stated in my opening statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, we have completed the electronics modernization of the full 
allowance list, and it is operating very, very well. It has saved us a 
considerable amount of money. We also anticipate that in the next 2 
years we will complete the modernization of the remaining allowance 
lists; in other words, for the mechanical and electrical equipment in 
the ships. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard has presided over the Navy panel « 
this subcommittee, and has interrogated you at some length with re- 

gard to these problems in recent years, I believe ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir; he is very interested in this program, 
and this is an acceleration and speedup of that previous program that 
we talked about last year. 

Mr. Manon. Please insert in the record at this point an up-to-date 
table similar to the one on page 700 of last year’s hearings in order 
that we may have that information available to us, please. 

Admiral Mumma. We shall be glad to do so. 

(Table referred to follows: ) 


ESTIMATED ALLOWANCE SHORTAGES 


In fiscal year 1957 as reported to the committee last year the fleets estimated 
allowance shortages as follows: 


Pacific Fleet bn cibacaonietccil cee aiecnaesta ea cmees ‘ $8, 816, 000 
Atlantic Fleet___--~_- : eat : Sa a er ae 


In a recent CNO conference the maintenance officers of both fleets reported that 
the situation has worsened this year, and that the shorcage has increased by one 
to two million dollars in each fleet. 


PROGRAM INCREASES 

Mr. Manon. Please turn to page 4 and justify to the committee each 
of the increases shown thereon. 

Admiral Mumma. We had a considerable number of changes in the 
program, as indicated by page 4. 

The increase in number of ships to be overhauled is caused funda 
mentally by the fact that in spite of deactivations, a sm: ciTiek number 
of ships in the program, we have had to keep cur rently on schedule in 
overhauls whereas, in 1958 we had contemplated only 369 overhauls. 
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The deferral of overhauls and other activities has pushed 378 over- 
hauls into fiscal 1959; in other words, an increase of 9 overhauls, which 
accounts for that increase of $2.6 million. 

The special ship work for Coast Guard facilities is just an increase 
in price ceiling. Asa matter of fact, I might mention at ry time that 
there is a change in wording in the legislation this year requested 
because of the necessity for making the title of the appropriation 
jibe with the actual legislative title “of the appropriation. 

In last year’s language of the bill it said: “Coast Guard operating 
expenses, 1958.” 

This year it should read “Operating expenses, Coast Guard, 1959.” 

Then’ there is the increased level of maintenance required for serv- 
ice craft in the amount of $900,000. We find that in the area primarily 
of the repairs to the YAG RS, which are our offshore radar warning 
systems, there is an increase in the number of ships, and there is a 
corresponding increase in the necessity for their repair. 

That amounts to almost the full amount of the increase or $845,000 
out of the $900,000. 

The increased number of ships to be inactivated $3,599,000. This 
is caused by the number of inactivations that resulted from the re- 

duction in the actual number of ships in the years’ program of the 
active fleet, and has caused this increase. 

The $3.6 million increase is a direct reflection of the level of in- 
activation work planned for ASW ships, and the repair of certain 
Naval Reserve training ships at active fleet standards. 

In the past we have been attempting to keep the Naval Reserve 
training ships repairs at the same level as the active ships, but in 

view of the fact that they were under the commandants of the dis- 
tricts and did not come under the active fleet, they did not get the 
same kind of serutiny. 

This year we have put the Naval Reserve training ships under 
the type commanders of each fleet to insure that they get the same 
kind of overhaul, repair, and scrutiny that the active fleet gets. 
Therefore, while we were getting about 50 cents on the dollar here- 
tofore, they will come up to active fleet standards. 

Admiral Wirson. That is part of our new selective reserve pro- 
gram, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Osrertrac. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Please proceed, Admiral. 

Admiral Mumma. The next item is the allowance of withdrawal 
credit requiring the increase in appropriated dollars for electronics 
repi air parts, amounting to $1.25 million. 

This is caused by the fact that in 1958 we had reimbursements 
allowed of $3 million for NSA material adjustments and it is not 
anticipated that there will be any reimbursement in 1959. 

So, we will have to use appropriated funds for that larger amount 
to that degree. 

The increasing requirement for nuclear and other shipboard com- 
ponents is $11.25 million. This is in the area called peacetime operat- 
ing stock. This is based upon supply and demand reviews, to insure 
that only the most necessary items are included and items that will 
actually have fleet requirements. 

At the present time this particular increase has to do with the fact 
that we are carrying in peacetime operating stock the new nuclear 
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components—the cores—that amount to spare parts for a nuclear 
reactor. Also, there is some additional amount of increase due to 
submarine-battery elements. This is a little bit interesting because 
of the fact that here under peacetime operating stock the only way 
that we figured out to fund this nuclear-replacement program is to 
carry the “cost of the cores here in the peacetime operating stock 
where we think it belongs, and then carry the cost of the fissionable 
material—the nuclear material itself—in fuel. 

In that way we charge the uranium to fuel instead of oil, and we 
charge the fabrication into a component that you can install in the 
reactor in this peacetime operating stock of shipboard components. 

The new requirements for Polaris of $3.5 milfion. is caused by an 
increase in support of a larger number of ships in the program. 

The increase in machine-tool procurement of $1.6 million is next. 
We made a very strong case for an increase in the machine-tool ap- 
propriated program for the Bureau this year, with considerable suc- 
cess at the Department of Defense level, and this was recognized 
as a necessary program because the Department of Defense annual 
replacement rate is anticipated to be 2 to 5 percent of the total acqui- 
sition cost. 

This in the past has not been funded in the Bureau, and we have 
not been able to get up to that rate. So, this year we made a spe- 
cial point of it and the Department of Defense agreed. 

Therefore we are now funded at about 2 percent of our total Bureau 
of Ships machine-tool replacement acquisition cost. 


MATERIAL CONDITION OF THE FLEETS 
Mr. Manon. Please insert in the record a table similar to those at 
pages 705, 707, 713, 718, 719, and 722 of the fiscal year 1958 hearings. 


Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 
(The tables requested follow :) 


MATERIAL CONDITION OF THE FLEETS 


The material condition of the ships of the fleet ranges from barely satis- 
factory to good. The trend toward unsatisfactory condition still continues 
particularly in the older ships. By types, condition of ships breaks down as 
follows: 


Type Pacific Fleet Atlantic Fleet 
Carriers. ae ss | Satisfactory .........-- ee, i . - ..| Satisfactory. 
Cruisers St Ean & ccna Good. es a ae ; Good. 
Destroyer types. ; ....| Bare ly satisfac tory - ie nae sot ; Barely satisfactory. 
Submarines__.._.--- _| Satisfactory i ~~ Fe ee re Satisfactory. 
Amphibious. . _--..- = Oe SONI ooo - = cccthe cack ces eccod .-| Barely satisfactory. 
Auxiliary... ..| Satisfactory --- ge si aa oie re Satisfactory 
PRN cht Pesce doses pipe eehaeaneacedunns ieee aia ie aa ies Do. 


Our World War II ships are aging year by year and require more mainte- 
nance to keep them fit. To make matters worse, the price of materials and 
labor keeps going up. As a result each year the overhaul cost of these ships 
increases, which provide us with only minimum acceptable overhauls. 


Levels of combat readiness 


Budgeted | Minimum | Desirable Optimum 





dnsisieniaitiaeaiaa a“ at - <a ca a 7 ———— 
Total, both fleets, fiscal year 1959__.........--- a $163, 029, = | $163, 029, 000 | $183, 000, 000 | § 20, 000, 000 
Percent of amount budgeted--. ; Sink gies | oi 100 | 112.2 | 134.9 





22217—58——33 
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Average cost of alterations on active fleet ships 





} 
| Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 
= a an on ont on — a as & 





a a Fhe 8 ee ioe te Mele ag $238, 000 $374, 000 
OVA, attack aircraft carrier___ Jntsn ehccenig chad tn tee 2, 276, 000 2, 468, 000 
DD, destroyer ; SS A ST a ae Be aces 116, 000 130, 000 
—————............ Se ee 361, 000 | 1 156, 000 
1 Currently scheduled alterations on submarines are substantially completed. 
Active fleet alterations programs 
ORNL TneritemenD Ti a ee $30, 294, 000 
Operational improvement plan_...._-.__-__________ hice audiagiaiaemaal 32, 180, 000 
PeRAUnOMASAES Ey Sxuaeyy O WOU IAE, WOU iii ices cai cepeecanns cs Dice cers eae cele 3, 328, 000 
CONG. RIP URINE CON i cactisiatctercnntnitesiendcdonnace mance 2, 880, 000 


BACKLOG OF DESIGN WoORK IN NAVAL SHIPYARDS 


The amount requested for design work in this budget will provide for the 
planning and design work required for all ships being altered in fiscal year 1959, 
at the level of alterations planned to be accomplished. 

Beyond this point, there is considerable design work connected with approved 
alterations which are not scheduled for accomplishment in fiscal year 1959. This 


constitutes the backlog of unfunded essential and desirable work as indicated 
below : 


Shipyard: Unfunded backlog 
TI Siecle ale Ss aD Dae La 
RI i ih a ela ee ee ae ee 550, 000 
SR BN la iid te cicsticia ork ecdienlcdnsnpbncen deena alata tangas Loken 1, 016, 000 
PI RI acc cisensnen ipichievid ticcaachenhosbiteticinn teltinciinelessg ales eae 787, 000 
SN: alc ee a ee LE 245, 000 
Nat cists salen Sees chia iodchcappscegherp taenibiaraniaainins thai eplii ee Eee a 658, 000 
OEE PON oo seis setts ntsnlsccsmenbinstpeneneenaeae eee 346, 000 
Be a iin Scsnininsiinrerninins cs tn evs niencncieesladebaiaiad chlbeaemisacsaademiael 777, 00 
PRR tie cet eb s.t Jee as ote wale 221, 000 
PURE TN sibeuk. ancccien eb tiains ened eiecitineebiaadaetin 353, 000 
DOO. CD iin assescbtinihavGics iniiaatichninciasibenstinhadenie te cidhininepeaiiaamddma 855, 000 

ON eee eee 7, 205, 000 


SHIP DISPOSAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. In previous testimony Admiral Burke stated that class 
D ships in the reserve fleet, plus those that have been stricken from the 
Navy list and are awaiting final disposal, are estimated to cost the 
Navy about $12 million annually to maintain. 

Where are the specific “bottlenecks” holding up the disposal of these 
ships at the present time ? 

Admiral Mumma. I can discuss it briefly, sir, and then I would like 
to pass it to Admiral Wilson. 

Some of the program was submitted last year to the Armed Services 
Committee in what we called the ship transfer and loan bill. There 
was a considerable amount of discussion as to the desirability of this 
legislation, and it was deferred. At the present time it is hoped that 
we will be more successful this year in getting legislation to permit 
disposal or loan of some reserve fleet. vessels. 

Mr. Forp. There is a bill on the consent calendar listing about seven 
ships. 

Admiral Mumma. Those are the uncompleted hulls of ships left 
over from World War II construction. 
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Mr. Forp. Are they different from this group that we are talking 
about ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. The bill that I am referring to is more ex- 
tensive than the seven-ship bill. 

Mr. Forp. You have had conspicuous lack of progress on one of 
them. I would not forecast you would be any more successful on the 
others. 

Admiral Witson. We do not need legislation for the other one. 

Mr. Forp. Which one? 

Admiral Wirson. The class D disposals. 

Mr. Forp. Why do you need it for this group of uncompleted ships 
then ? 

Admiral Wiison. Under the particular terms that the construction 
was stopped at the end of the war there were several pieces of legisla- 
tion in regard to that. 

We need specific legislation to dispose of these uncompleted ships. 

Mr. Manon. If you do not need legislation in order to dispose of 
these other ships and it is costing us $12 million annually to maintain 
them, why not dispose of them ? 

Admiral Wuson. We are taking steps to dispose of a large number 
of them. We have been unable to get full congressional approval to 
dispose of the major types, and there are some 29 ships of that 

category. 

Mr. Manon. I do not quite understand. You say that you do not 
need legislation and then you say you do not have congressional 
approval. Explain that. 

Admiral Wizson. There has not been complete agreement with the 
committees of Congress concerned that we should proceed i in the dis- 
posal of these 29 larger ships. 

Mr. Manon. You have agreed to clear with the Armed Services 
Committees of the House and Senate with respect to that? 

Admiral Witson. That is right. We will inform those committees 
before we dispose of them. 

Mr. Manon. Why have you not informed them? 

Admiral Witson. We have done that, sir. 

Mr. Manon. When did you inform them ? 

Admiral Wirson. Last July, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Of 1957. What has been the result of your action ? 

Admiral Wirson. Admiral Hopwood and also Admiral Burke have 
discussed this. We were advised by the chairman of the committee 
that he did not consider it wise at this time to dispose of ships larger 
than a destroyer. 

Mr. Manon. And the Navy takes a contrary view ? 

Admiral Wirson. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Manon. You think it is in the best interests of national de- 
fense to dispose of these ships? 

Admiral Wizson. We do. 

Mr. Manon. Give us examples of the more controversial ships in- 
volved. 

Admiral Witson. The most controversial, I am sure, are the 16 in 
the battleship and cruiser classes. There are 5 battleships and 11 
cruisers in that group of 16. In addition to that, there are 13 CVE’s. 
T do not believe that they are controversial, but they come under the 
status of being larger than destroyers. 
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Mr. Manon. The implication is that in the event of a big war the 
Navy would use these ships. What is your opinion ¢ 

Admiral Witson. My opinion is they are technically beyond their 
useful life and the expense of converting them would be so terrific we 
would wind up with a hermaphrodite that would be of no real value. 

Mr. Manon. You must not have exerted much persuasion upon the 
legislative committees, Admiral. 


Admiral Wison. We intend to exercise more persuasion as we go 
along. 

Mr. Manon. I have not personally gone into this and I am not quali- 
fied to express an opinion. I am not being critical of the Armed 
Services Committees. It seems to me this is a — that ought to 
be resolved. Everybody is busy these days, the Navy, the Armed 
Services Committees and the Appropr iations Committees, but it seems 
to me this isa place where something should be done. 

Admiral Witson. I do not want to leave the i impression that we are 
remaining static on this thing. At the appropriate time we fully in- 
tend to make a serious effort to convince the necessary people that this 
should be done now. 

Mr. Manon. Is the executive branch strongly behind this, or is this 
just a Navy idea ? 

Admiral Witson. I cannot say that the Secretary of Defense, or the 
Department of Defense, is strongly behind it. I think it is a matter 
they feel the Navy should handle. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me this is an important action and you ought 
to have full clearance and support from the Secretary of Defense. 

Now, General Moore, will you please provide a statement from the 
Secretary of Defense with respect to his position on this question / 

General Moore. Yes. 

(The statement is as follows :) 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, March 12, 1958. 
Hon. Grorce MAHON, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee, Committee on Appropria- 
tions, House of Representatives. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Secretary of the Navy has authority under title 
10, United States Code, sections 7304-7305, to dispose of all naval ships found 
unfit for further naval service by the Navy’s Board of Inspection and Survey. 

At present there are 29 major warships in the Navy reserve fleet, including 5 
battleships, 13 escort carriers, 9 heavy cruisers, and 2 light cruisers, which are 
being considered for disposal. All of these with the exception of the two light 
cruisers have been found unfit for further naval service by the Board of In- 
spection and Survey. The Board is now completing its inspection of the two 
light cruisers. The Department of the Navy desires to proceed promptly with 
the disposal of all major combatant ships which are determined unfit for 
further naval service. 

It is in the best interest of the United States that these unfit warships be 
disposed of by the Navy under the existing disposal law. The disposal of these 
ships will make the Navy reserve fleet more effective. The reserve fleet must 
be in consonance with the defense needs of the Nation and the retention of 
ships no longer of military use is not consistent with the Nation’s defense needs. 
The removal of these old warships from the Navy reserve fleet will provide 
a reduction in the cost of maintaining this fleet and make available urgently 
needed berthing spaces for other warships which are inactivating from the ac- 
tive fleet. It will help make the Navy reserve fleet a more effective military force 
with ships ready to meet the demands of modern naval warfare. 

As Secretary of Defense, I approve the Navy plan to dispose of warships in 
its reserve fleet as they are declared no longer fit for further military use and 
no longer essential to the defense of the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 


NEIL McE Roy. 
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Mr. Manon. Has the Bureau of the Budget, or the President, or 
anyone else associated directly with the President, made any effort to 
get a decision on this question insofar as you know 4 

Admiral Witson. Not so far as I know; no, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Let us get a little better picture of this. It is an inter- 
esting picture. 

Mr. Osterrac. You made the positive statement that failure to dis- 
pose was definitely not in the interest of national defense. Would 
you qualify what you mean by that ? 

Admiral Witson. We feel that the economic thing is to go ahead 
with the disposal. 

Mr. Osrerrac. You refer to the economical aspects but is there any 
direct relationship to our security involved? I am speaking now from 
a dollars-and-cents standpoint. 

Admiral Witson. Definitely. We are also becoming squeezed as 
new ships come into the fleet and we inactivate others on the matter 
of berthing sites. 

Mr. Manon. This thing should not drag on indefinitely. 


COST OF MAINTENANCE OF RETIRED SHIPS 


Mr. Riey. I understand that these ships that you propose to dis- 
pose of cost you $12 million a year to maintain. 

Admiral Wirson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. How much does it cost to maintain and service all the 
ships that are in the retired status? What is your total bill on your 
ships in mothballs? 

Admiral Mumma. $42 million a year in “ships and facilities, Navy.” 
About $49 million in other Navy appropriations. 

Mr. Mayon. Do you mean that it would be about $30 million if 
you disposed of these ships and if you did not put others in the reserve 
fleet ? 


Admiral Mumma. No. I think that last portion is the difficulty. 


SHIPS TO BE RETIRED LATER 


Mr. Manon. And if the rates did not increase. According to Ad- 
miral Burke, you will probably place 80 to 120 more ships in the class 
D category in the fiscal year 1959. What are you doing at the present 
time to facilitate the disposal of these ships? 

Admiral Wiison. The only ones that we are really holding back on 
are these 29 that I mentioned. 

Mr. Manon. In the fiscal year 1959 you are putting in more ships. 

Admiral Wirson. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. When will they be put in the pot, so to speak, for 
disposal ? 

Admiral Wirson. Well, it really is a continual purification of the 
reserve fleet. As the ships come in from the active fleet replaced by 
new construction, they are in much better shape than some of the 
older ships that have been in the reserve fleet, and they will replace 
the older ships. That is our plan. 

Mr. Manon. These 80 to 100 or 120 additional ships which are 
scheduled to be retired are of certain types. Are they the big ships 
you may have difficulty with, or are they smaller ships? 
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Admiral Wirson. They could be both, sir. Probably most of them 
will be the smaller ships, except the antisubmarine warfare ships. We 
have no plans for disposal of any destroyers. 


FUEL, WATER, AND UTILITY SERVICES 


Mr. Manon. Insert in the record a table similar to the one appearing 
on page 735 of last year’s hearings. 
(The information requested follows :) 


Prosect 6A.—Fuel, water, and utility services—Number of active fleet vessels, 
steaming hours, fuel consumption and prices of fuel 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 








1957 1958 1959 budget 

Ship-years. we Weak clean aaa cade teen sees j 966 924 874 
Steaming hours Lee ee : at 2, 272, 000 2, 049, 000 2, 021, 000 
Fuel a | (barrels) : 

Navy special__...__- ee eek tS ieee: ie ee AD 32, 867, 000 31, 230, 000 30, 407, 000 

I bi i tac ae i le te eee 3, 144, 000 3, 167, 000 3, 134, 000 
Average price per barrel: | 

Navy special__ wabc octabiattesttine ibe na chi bi $2. 97 $3. 27 $3. 22 

Diesel - - - - ceed 


icncaigeienicmnen tipibareiaael naan $3. 97 $4. 23 $4. 31 


FUEL COSTS 


Mr. Manon. How do present anticipated fuel costs compare to: those 
= used in preparing the estimates as shown in the green sheets? 

ou are requesting $120 million. 

Admiral Mumaa. We have had recent changes in fuel costs which 
are slightly downward from previous estimates. For example, on 
July 1 “the rice of Navy’s special fuel oil was $3.42 a barrel. The 
January 1 figure is $3.22 a barrel, and the February 1 figure is $3.09 
a barrel. There has been a slight but not as great reduction in the 
cost of diesel fuel oil, from $4.31 a barrel to a present-day figure of 
$4.15 a barrel. 

Mr. Manon. Approximately how much can we cut this bill as a 
result of the price trend, doing it in a fair and businesslike way ? 

Admiral Mumma. We hope ‘that you do not cut it at all, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Admiral Wison. That is the opinion of the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations also. 

Mr. Manon. Why so? 

Admiral Wirson. Because we did not have adequate funds for fuel. 

Mr. Manon. You did not ask for enough money in the first place; 
is that the point ? 

Admiral Witson. That is correct. We were squeezed by a price 
increase. We have had to cut down on fleet operations. We have had 
unexpected and unplanned-for things happen. We have been very 
tight in regard to fuel oil. 

Mr. Manon. If you had asked for the right amount of money in 
the first place, you would agree toa cut ? 

Admiral Mumma. I think that would be perfectly reasonable. But 
in view of the fact that we have taken what we considered extreme 
measures that should not be perpetuated, such as doing away with 
full-power trials and things of that kind, and inadequate actual test- 
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ing in the operation of the fleet, we feel it is improper to continuously 
restrain the fleet in this fashion. 

Admiral Witson. There is an important training feature there also. 
You cannot train adequately in high-speed ships under speeds which 
are restricted. 

POSSIBLE REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Manon. Suppose that the committee should elect to accept the 
view of the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget, what 
would be your estimate of the reduction that could be made? Will 
you supply that for the record at this point, or if you can give it to 
us now we will be glad to have it. 

Admiral Mumma. Well, I have difficulty coming up with an actual 
reduction figure. 

Mr. Manon. I am afraid so, Admiral. 

Admiral Mumma. Our current 1958 allocation figure is $125 million 
as against a 1959 estimate of $120 million, so we have taken this out 
whether we knew it or not. 

Admiral Witson. We also have unexpected things always happen- 
ing which require fuel oil. I refer specifically to the Suez situation, 
to the assistance we gave at the time of the floods in Ceylon and a little 
incident that happened not so long ago in the Pacific “when we had a 
very extensive search for a Pan-American aircraft that went down. 
All of those things mean unplanned-for fuel consumption of the fleet. 

Mr. Manon. You anticipate the unplanned-for things ? 

Admiral Wirson. We anticipate them, but are never able to specifi- 
cally fund for them. If we put a factor in for that it seems to always 
get lost somewhere. 

Mr. Manon. In all seriousness, I wish that you would supply these 
figures for us to consider. 

“Admiral Muara. If you took our budgeted barrels and made an 
estimate of the savings that you might possibly anticipate, assuming 
that these figures were correct at the beginning, it might be of the 
order of $5 million or $6 million. 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Last year the committee in its wisdom reduced this 
appropriation for ships and facilities by a very small amount. You 
requested more than $800 million. 

Admiral Mumma. $827 million. 

Mr. Manon. You requested $827 million and we approved $820 
million. We made a cut of $7 million ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Now, you made a cut, or someone has, of an additional 
$10 million, so it looks like we overfinanced you in this area for the 
fiscal year 1958. What is your — ¢ 

Admiral Brarpstey. May I speak to that? The budgets in this 
appropriation and the other maintenance and operations appropria- 
tions were based on a larger strength and on a larger number of 
operating ships and airer aft. Last summer after the appropriation 
was finally passed, decisions were made as to reduced force levels. 
We have been operating fewer ships and fewer aircraft. We have less 
military personnel and less civilian personnel. The amounts of money 
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that were put in reserve, including the $10 million that was put in 
reserve here, totaled across the board about $79 million for all our 
annual appropriations. Those adjustments were made to bring the 
annual appropriations in line with the reduced plans. The plan for 
1958 was originally a larger plan than we are now operating on for 
1958 as the practical matter. 

Mr. Manon. I believe that the Secretary of Defense concurred in 
the reduction made by the committee last year of $7 million for this 
appropriation, did he not, Admiral Beardsley ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. Y es, and we put more in the reserve after that 
to try to balance the thing up. 

Mr. Manon. This is such a large operation. By practices of keener 
management, more careful husbanding of the money given, it would 
seem that you could get a good job done probably with certainly less 
dollars than are budgeted here. 


FLEET AND SHORE STATION MAINTENANCE 


Admiral Wiison. Mr. Chairman, that highlights the problem 
really. I was hopeful that the committee would permit us to give you 
a presentation on our problem in fleet maintenance and shore station 
maintenance. 

Mr. Manon. What is the meat of the problem ? 

Admiral Wirson. Simply this: we are continually squeezed by a 
series of factors. One of them is that our ships are getting older. 
As far ahead as 1965 the majority of our fleet, in spite of our most 
hopeful shipbuilding construction program, is going to consist still 
of World War II ships. We are confronted with a very serious 
situation—and I am sure you are well aware of it—in regard to the 
quality of our personnel. There is a rapid turnover of. personnel. 
There is a lack of trained petty officers to maintain these rapidly 
aging ships. In addition to that, we are in the squeeze of an escala- 
tion on prices. So when we continue to fund out in maintenance and 
operations on an approximately level figure, as we have done in the 
past few years, all of these factors work against us. 

Mr. Manon. They increase the operation and maintenance costs? 

Admiral Witson. We have a rising need for additional mainte- 
nance because of the age of the ships, because of mistakes, if you want 
to call them that, that our inadequately trained and rapidly turning 
over personnel make from time to time, and from the rising cost of 
things. 

Mr. Manon. I think that that is a very valid argument. Are there 
any other arguments like that you wish to present! 

Admiral Witson. The same thing can be said with regard to the 
shore station side. We maintain some 124,000 buildings. The bulk 
of them are temporary World War II structures. 

Mr. Ostertac. I am wondering what percentage of your budget is 
maintenance and operation. 

Admiral Wiison. About 23 percent, sir, across the board in all 
appropriations. 
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Mr. Manon. Now you say that the shore establishments consist of 
hundreds of thousands of different buildings and they are no doubt 
getting older and you have a serious problem of operation and mainte- 
nance and the cost curve is tending to go upward; is that the point? 

Admiral Witson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And you can marshal various facts and examples to 
support that position, I assume? 

Admiral Wirson. That is correct. The majority of those struc- 
tures are of a temporary nature that were built during World War II 
for an expected lifespan of 5 years. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SALARIES OF WAGE BOARD EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Tuomas. There is a point here that would strengthen their side 
of the picture. A big part of these 7 or 8 different categories is made 
up of the salaries of blue-collared workers. Under existing law it is 
mandatory on you to meet the salaries of the local community. For 
the fiscal year 1958 how much of a salary increase are you going to 
have out of this appropriation over and above what you had appro- 
priated last year? Asa matter of fact, you did not have any appro- 
priation for that increase. What has it amounted to this year? Out 
of this amount of money it is bound to amount to more than $5 million. 

Admiral Mumma. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much is it? 

Admiral Mumma. It is going to average somewhere about 5.6 per- 
cent, we estimate this year. 

Mr. THomas. How many dollars and cents is that? You do not 
mean to say that that is going to about $35 million ? 

Admiral Mumma. It would be more than $30 million, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. And that was not budgeted last year? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is not that your most effective argument supporting 
your position for this budget here? 

Admiral Mumma. I think it is, Mr. Thomas; yes. We have, for 
example, extracted, by putting ships out of commission, some pre- 
viously necessary costs from this estimate. 

Mr. Tuomas. If you are going to add to your reserve fleet any- 
where from 80 to 100 ships this year, that is a sizable expense itself. 

Admiral Mumma. That total net reduction amounted to $20 million, 
and we have only been able to budget for the known wage increases 
last year. Now, the fiscal year 1958 wage increases, I would just like 
to name to you. 

Mr. Tuomas. Have you included in your 1959 request any estimate 
whatsoever for your wage increases ? 

Admiral Mua. Only those that were known at the time the 
budget was marked up. 

Mr. Tuomas. You can know for the first 6 months of 1958. You 
cannot tell for 1959. How in the world can you include 1959 in 
here? 
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Admiral Mumma. The answer is “No.” 

Mr. Tuomas. The probabilities are you will have X dollars, will 
you not, the way things are going now. 

Admiral Mumma. The dates of these wage increases range from 
October 20, after our budget was marked up 

Mr. Tuomas. You do not have to go into the details. I know it is 
not in here for 1959. It would be quite unusual if it were because 
you have no idea of what it will be. 

Admiral Mumma. That is right. The smallest increase was 7 cents 
an hour. 

Mr. Tuomas. And the second reason is you have the authority to 
create a deficiency for that amount. 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir. 

Admiral Brarpstey. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. If you will look up the last general law you will see 
that it was passed out of Mr. Andrews’ sube ommittee last year giving 
everybody the authority. 

Admiral Brearpstry. We have not done that in recent years. We 
meet these increases by reducing people and by reprograming from 
other areas. We cannot budget for this at all, as you know. To the 
best of my knowledge, we have in the last 2 or 3 years asked for no 
supplemental for this purpose. If there is a white-collar increase 
cost across the board of a very large amount of money, we probably 
could not reprogram that amount and there might have to be a supple- 
mental appropriation. 





FURL COSTS 


Mr. Tuomas. I have just one further question. 

With regard to your fuel for ships, I was just wondering if you 
gave the chairman here a full and complete picture of it. In the 
first place, every time you take a ship out of the active fleet and put 
it in the reserve you reduce your fuel costs by that many dollars. You 
are talking about the fact that you have to have a little leeway. You 
do not know what the emer gencies are going to be that may come up 
and naturally you cannot see too far into the future in that regard. 
How much reserve are you carrying from year to year? You have to 
carry a sizable reserve. 

Admiral Witson. We maintain a ———- stock level. 

Admiral Brarpstey. That is in the stock fund and not in this appro- 
priation. To get fuel out of the stock fund we have to pay for it out 
of this appropriation. This appropriation only pays for it after it 
has been put aboard the ship. 

Mr. Tuomas. But the fuel is available. 

Admiral Brearpstry. It is carried in the stock fund inventory. 

Admiral Wirson. Chargeable to the annual appropriation when it 
is used. 

Mr. Forp. When you buy from the stock fund do you pay the price 
that was paid for the oil originally, or do you pay the current price ? 

Admiral Witson. It is an adjusted figure. It includes the trans- 
portation also in the fuel oil category. 








Mr. Osrerrac. Do the prices ever go down? 

Admir: al Mumma. They are going , down. 

Admiral Witson. What the | impact of the recent cold spell will be 
on Navy special prices we donot know. It was an unanticipated extra 
demand and prices follow demand. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


NEED FOR MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS FUNDS 


Admiral Wixson. This matter of immediate readiness of the fleet 
Shore Establishment is a question of growing concern. We have been 
really pushing trouble up hill by this barebone funding. Our position 
here today is that we cannot afford, in view of the gravity of the situ- 
ation, to have any cuts in the maintenance and oper ‘ation ¢ ategory. 

Mr. Manon. You are just more or less stating apparently what the 
position of the other services is each year with respect to maintenance 
and operation. They all claim that ties are “not able to get enough 
money for operation and maintenance” and they are “going down 
hill” and “The situation is bad” and “Please do not deny the money 
that we request.” That is the general tenor of the remarks we hear 
in this area. 

Admiral Brarpstey. That is correct. I would like to add that 
from the Comptroller’s point of view we have to face this overall 
budget from several aspects. One aspect is the question of expendi- 
tures. The military personnel tot: als about 30 percent. Operation 
and maintenance is about 23 percent. The rest is research, public 
works, and procurement. In other words, some 30 percent for per- 
sonnel and 23 percent for operation and maintenance is our imme- 
diate readiness for the year that we are talking about. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Brarpstry. All the rest is future readiness and moderniza- 
tion. The research and development being 5 or 10 years in the future 
and the programed ships and aircraft closer than that. 

This year, in making up our budget, in view of the overall expendi- 
ture situation, and in view of the need for modernization going into 
missiles and missile ships, we particularly looked at all the annual 
appropriations. We marked them up on a tighter basis than in the 
past. I believe if you will ask the Bureau Chiefs they will tell you 
we examined these annual appropriations very closely with the idea of 
reducing the maintenance and operation funds to make as much avail- 
able for future modernization as possible. We do not want to spend 
$1 more for maintenance and operation than is necessary as we need 
all the funds we can get for future modernization. There was nothing 
allowed in here, no padding, that we could put our fingers on. 

Mr. Manon. I am sure Mr. Wigglesworth knows more about this 
appropriation than anyone. He has worked on it as long as any of 
us and I would like to know if there is any specific matter that he 
would like to develop. 
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Mr. Wiccieswortn. No one on this side of the table has asked a 
question yet. I think that we ought to have a chance to go into it a 
little. 

Mr. Manon. I think so. We are here to do it. Let us proceed. 


PERSONNEL COSTS 


Mr. Osrerrac. Admiral Beardsley, I want to have a clear under- 
standing of your reference to the overall areas of budgeting 1 in these 
ships and facilities. You mentioned military personnel. There is no 
military personnel in this budget, is there ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. I was talking of the total Navy budget. Out 
of the $10 billion, 30 percent goes for military personnel. 

Mr. Osrerrac. You were not addressing yourself to the “Ships 
and facilities” appropriation ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right, gentlemen, we will adjourn until 10 o’clock 
Monday morning. 


Monpay, Frepsruary 24, 1958. 
Mr. SHepparD. The committee will come to order. Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, it is my understanding that when the session closed last week 
you had the witness. You may complete your inquiries. 


HEARING PROCEDURE 


Mr. Wiaaieswortu. Mr. Chairman, as you know, this and other 
items have been carefully considered in previous years by the so-called 
Navy panel. Similar consideration is not possible, in my judgment, 
under the system under which we are operating this year. I do have 
a few questions that I want to ask. 

Mr. SHepparp. I would like to say with the increased membership 
of the committee it would be a rather difficult thing to handle it the 
way it has been handled heretofore. I personally approve of the 
previous system over the present one; however, I am quite adaptable. 
With the membership we have everyone is entitled to have his ques- 
tions answered, so you may proceed within the agreed limits of the 
committee. I am hopeful that we will have some kind of a hearing 
that will justify the requirements of the different services when we go 
to the floor of the House. 

BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. WiacieswortH. Admiral Mumma, as I understand it, the 
request for ships and facilities is $790,234,000 as compared to $820 
million in the current fiscal year. There is a small carryover balance, 
but whether we look at the appropriation request or the anticipated 
availability, the figure for the fiscal year 1959 is less than that for 
1958. Is that correct? 

Admiral Mumma. That is right. 


OBLIGATIONS IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Wiaeiesworrn. Have you an obligation figure for the current 
fiscal year as of some recent date? 
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Admiral Mumma. Yes. Our total obligations as of December 31, 
1957—in other words, the first 6 months of this fiscal year—are 
$383 ,650,350. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Despite that fact you expect to obligate all 
except $10 million out of the $820 million made available to you in 
the current fiscal year by the end of the fiscal year? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes; we anticipate no difficulty whatever in 
completing our obligations. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF THE AcTIVE FLEET 
NUMBER OF SHIP OVERHAULS 


Mr. WiaaLeswortn. Under budget activity No. 1, “Maintenance 
and operation of the active fleet,” there is an overall decrease of about 
$31 million, from $820 million down to $789 million; however, in look- 
ing at the breakdown on page 8 of the justifications, however it appears 
there is an increase requested with respect to repairs at $2,671,000, 
from $160,300,000 to $163 million. 

I notice on page 10 of the justifications you indicate the project will 
provide funds required to accomplish 378 scheduled ship overhauls as 
compared with 369 in 1958. 

I also note on page 716 of the hearings last year you apparently 
contemplated overhauling some 430 ships, about the same number 
you had overhauled the year before. 

What is the explanation of the difference in these figures? 

Admiral Mumma. Of the 430 estimated in 1957, the actual number 
accomplished was 425. In the meantime, during the fiscal year 1958, 
we have reduced the size of the active fleet by approximately 60 ships. 
Many of these ships were scheduled to undergo overhaul and were put 
into the reserve fleet without complete overhaul because of a lack of 
funds. So we only accomplished, or planned to accomplish, 369 
overhauls in 1958. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. As compared with the 430 you thought you 
would do a year ago? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct, sir. 


SIZE OF THE ACTIVE FLEET 


Mr. Wiacaeteswortu. What is the size of the active fleet now? 
How many ships? 

Admiral Mumma. We plan to have as of June 30 of this year, 1958, 
901 ships. That is contrasted to an active fleet on June 30, 1957, of 
967 and an anticipated strength as of June 30, 1959, of 864. It is 
noted, therefore, as you have also noted, that the increase in overhauls 
in 1959, coupled w ith other factors mentioned by Admiral Wilson last 
Friday, result in the ae for a slight increase in activity “‘1” in 
the funds for the fiscal year 1959. In spite of the reduction in the 
number of ships in 1959, are a larger number that need overhaul. 


NUMBER OF SHIP OVERHAULS 


Mr. WiceLeswortn. I am not quite clear. You say, on the one 
hand, reducing the fleet to 901 resulted in a fall off of your estimated 
overhauls from 430 to 369, but you add that although the fleet is to 
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continue to decrease to 864 it will be necessary to increase the number 
of overhauls from 369 to 378. 

Admiral Mumma. As you see, the falloff in overhauls between 1957 
and 1958 was largely in ships ‘that would have been scheduled for 
overhaul in 1958; in other words, the ships that left the fleet would 
have been scheduled for overhaul, so ordinarily 1958 would have had 
a much higher number than 369, but due to a lack of funds and the 
necessity for putting the ships out of commission, the 1958 figure is 
$160 million. 

Now, there are remaining in the 1959 year some 874 shipyears. 
You see, we are planning even so to overhaul less than half of those 
ships in 1959 due to the overhaul interval and the operation of other 
factors, so that 378 is, we feel, the minimum of overhaul that can do 
a proper job of maintenance of the fleet, and it happens to be larger 
than 1958 because of our having put out of commission a large number 
of ships expecting overhaul in 1958. 


COST PER OVERHAUL 


Mr. WiaGLeswortsH. Generally speaking, is the cost per overhaul 
increasing? 

Admiral Mumma. Unfortunately it is, though we have not been able 
to respond to it adequately because of the general level budgeting 
concept. An example is that the average returned cost for a group of 
destroyers has come up from around 1952 from around $250,000 to an 
anticipated cost in 1958 of $405,000 per ship. 


DETERMINATION OF SHIPS REQUIRING OVERHAUL 


Mr. WiaeLieswortu. Each 1 of these 378 ships has been determined 
on a specific formula and has passed the required period of service for 
overhaul? 

Admiral Mumma. Those ships are all stretched out to the absolute 
limit in interval between overhauls. We believe that we have ex- 
tracted everything we can in that way. 

Mr. Wiaccieswortn. But the 378 figure you give us—— 

Admiral Mumma. Is a realistic figure. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. Based on specific ships, each one of which—— 

Admiral Mumma. Is specifically scheduled; yes. 


REDUCTION IN SHIP SUPPLIES AND EQUIPAGE 


Mr. Wiaau ESWORTH. Under C of this budget activity, “Ship 
supplies and equipage,” I see there is about a $10 million reduction, 
What is the explanation of that, briefly? 

Admiral Mumma. Well, part ‘of that is caused by the reduction in 
the number of ships. We suspect about $4.6 million is caused for 
that reason. We anticipate we will not be able to support the fleet 
in this area to quite the level we did in 1958. That will account for 
about another $1.4 million. 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. I do not understand that statement. 

Admiral Mumma. We just do not have enough money, sir. 

In addition, there was an assumption when this budget was marked 
up that $4.1 billion would not be required because standard stock 
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material for repair ships would be financed by the Navy stock fund. 
Whether this materializes remains to be seen. 

Mr. WieaieswortH. That is the basis of this figure? 

Admiral Mumma. That is the basis for the total. Those figures 
total about the $10 million that we are talking about. 


Active Fiert ALTERATIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. Under Budget Activity No. 2, “Active 
fleet alterations and improvements,” you again show an overall 
reduction of something like $17 million. I notice in the breakdown 
on page 15, however, there are 2 increases requested, 1 for operation 
of evaluation installations, which goes from $3.5 million in 1957 to 
$4.5 million in 1958, and to $6.6 million in 1959, and the other is for 
Operation Hardtack, which had nothing in 1957, $7.7 million in 1958, 
and you request $5.3 million in 1959. 

Will you comment on those two items? 


OPERATION OF EVALUATION INSTALLATIONS 


Admiral Mumma. There is a larger amount of production material 
becoming available for evaluation in the fleet and these funds of about 
$2.1 million increase are required in order to evaluate the material 
already bought. 

Mr. WieeteswortH. What kind of material is this? 

Admiral Mumma. This includes all types of fleet material that is 
required for development in the operation and development force for 
utilization in ships. 

Mr. WiaGteswortH. Missiles? 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir. 

Mr. WiaGiteswortH. Electronics? 

Admiral Mumma. Not specifically missiles. There is a lot of elec- 
tronics and instrumentation and radar and related equipment of that 
type; sonar, minesweeping gear, ordnance equipment of various kinds, 
and different kinds of auxiliary equipment that goes with missiles and 
weapons systems. 

Mr. WiaecLeswortnH. Either on or off the record, what about Oper- 
ation Hardtack? 

Admiral Mumma. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WicecteswortH. The funds for 1959 will largely wind it up? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. 


TECHNICAL SupPorRT PROGRAMS 


MAINTENANCE OF SERVICE CRAFT 


Mr. WiccieswortH. Budget activity No. 3, “Technical support 
programs.” You show an overall decrease of about $1.6 million. I 
notice 1 item, 3—A, ‘‘Maintenance of service craft at shore activities.”’ 
for which the request has increased about $900,000. What is the ex- 
planation of that? 

Admiral Mumma. That is caused by an increased number of 
YAGR’s, our radar picket ships, requiring overhaul. 
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Mr. WiceLeswortH. How many ships are you going to overhaul 
with this money? 

Admiral Mumma. We had previously nine ships in commission. I 
believe now we will have 12 ships in commission, so that there will be 
1 or 2 more overhauls this year, sir. Actually, the figures that I have 
which are correct, are these: there will be three more overhauls in 
1959 than in 1958. 

COMMISSIONING OF SHIPS 


Mr. WiceLeswortn. Under 3-B there is an item, ‘Commission- 
ing,” which shows an increase of $500, 000. Will you explain that, 

please? There is about $800,000 increase in 2 years. 

Admiral Mumma. The increase is primarily due to the commis- 
sioning of 3 CLG’s in the fiscal year 1959 and there will be a slightly 
richer mixture of ships commissioned in that year in addition to those 
3 ships which we did not have in the fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. WiGcG.LeswortTu. Is that item going to increase in the future? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, I expect it will. I expect there will be an 
increase as some of these ships will be coming back into commission. 

Mr. WiaciteswortH. When do we reach a leveling off point in this 
field? 

Admiral Mumma. I would suspect that it would be a couple of 
years before we would level off on it, sir. 


SUPPORT FOR COAST GUARD WEATHER STATIONS 


Mr. Wiae.teswortn. Will you explain again the situation as to 
items 3-C, “Support provided for Military Sea Transportation Service 
and Coast Guard’? The final item is $16.4 million, which is really for 
Coast Guard weather stations, as | recall it. 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct, and that is a yearly transfer from 
this appropriation to the operating expenses of the Coast Guard for 
the purpose of keeping those weather stations manned. 

Mr. WicGLteswortu. Why do we do that? Ido not recall why we 
do that instead of the Coast Guard. Why do we put up $16 million 
plus for something like 18 weather ships, as remember it? 

Admiral Mumma. The difficulty is apparently the Coast Guard is 
unable to fund the item in their own budget, and we feel it is so vital 
that the Navy has been funding it. Of course, | personally would 
appreciate it if the Coast Guard would pick it up. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. This is not primarily a defense proposition, 
is it important as it is? 

Admiral Mumma. Not fundamentally, but it is so important to 
defense we could not see it going by the board. 

Admiral Wuson. It is of. great importance in the operation of our 
ships and aircraft. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. But the information obtained is important 
in a far wider field than just the Navy. 

Mr. Scrivner. The operation with regard to the MSTS is the same 
to the Navy as the military air transport is to the Air Force. This 
comes as a charge under MSTS in your budget. Actually, the Air 
Force in their MATS have their weather stations and the air-sea 
rescue also. The suggestion has been made—and I do not know 
whether the Air Force will follow it this year—that it would give a 
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much clearer picture of military sea transport and of military air 
transport if these items were divorced from that particular title. I 
do not know why you have the weather and everything else in here 
under MSTS. It is not a part of the Military Sea Transportation 
Service at all. 


PROPOSAL TO SEPARATE MSTS AND COAST GUARD ITEMS 


Admiral Witson. The heading is MSTS and Coast Guard. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. You lose sight of the “and Coast Guard.” 
| Why not make them separate items so that they can be more par- 
| om i understood? Is it because the inference goes out that the 
MSTS makes the charges and therefore they get their offsetting 
recruitments and theoretically it is a self-sustaining project? What 
is the reason? 

Admiral Mumma. I think the fundamental reason for it is that 
the arming and the military supplies that go on MSTS ships and 
Coast Guard ships are supplied in a similar fashion out of this appro- 
priation. I think that is the only reason that they are lumped 
together. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not a good reason. You usually ask for 
funds according to activity rather than the supply or source. 

Admiral Mumma. I am sure you are aware of the fact this only 
does special work on MSTS ships and Coast Guard ships. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Admiral Mumma. It has nothing to do with support. 

Mr. Scrivner. Nothing to do with the operations at all? 

Admiral Mumma. That is right. I understand that. 

Mr. Scrivner. [| just raised that question because it would give a 
| clearer picture if there were a divorcing of the two titles and a separate 
showing in each. 

: Admiral Mumma. Possibly that should be reversed because of the 


7 relative amounts of money that are put in. 
Mr. Scrivner. There is not much in here for MSTS. 
Admiral Mumma. Very little, sir. 


MAINTENANCE AND PRESERVATION OF RESERVE FLEET 
REDUCTION IN ESTIMATE 


, Mr. Wiceteswortu. Looking at budget activity No. 4, which 
again shows an overall reduction of something like $5 million, I note 
in the breakdown on page 30 of the justifications that you contem- 
plate a reduction from $16 million to $9,900,000 in maintenance of 
reserve fleet, and at the same time an increase from $15.1 million to 
$18.7 in respect to inactivations. How many ships are there in the 
; reserve fleet? 
Admiral Mumma. As of June 30 we will have 1,442 in the reserve 
fleet berthing areas. As of June 30, 1957, we had 1,373 and we antici- 
pate it will go up to 1,511 as of June 30, 1959. 
Mr. WiacLeswortH. As you just pointed out, the figure you 
request for maintenance of the reserve fleet vessels is $9,890,000 com- 
pared to $16,097,000 in 1958. When we discussed this matter a 
year ago, I think, a figure of $20 million was given as compared with 
the figure of $13 million in the previous year. Apparently, instead of 
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$20 million for this purpose, you are only expecting now to spend 
$16 million; is that correct? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. 

Mr. WieGieswortH. Then you are going from $16 million down 
to $9 million in the fiscal year 1959. What is the explanation of that? 

Admiral Mumma. There are two reasons, sir. In the fiscal year 
1958, the House cut of $7 million was applied to this appropriation; 
$3,200,000 of it was in activity No. 4; so, that brings the $20 million 
down to $16 million, roughly. And the remaining reduction is caused 
by a reduction in the number of ships to be modernized in 1959 rela- 
tive to the number in 1958. In 1958, we had 67 ships modernized, 
and 52 are to be modernized in 1959. This difference is sufficient to 
account for a large amount of this reduction, about $5,600,000 of it. 
The remainder of about $1,300,000 of the reduction is accounted for 
by drydockings being somewhat less than in the past. We have 
adopted a system of cathodic protection, which is an electric-current 
protection of the hulls of the ships, which saves us considerably on 
drydocking. That figure alone has gone down in the past 3 years 
from $4,700,000 in 1957 to $3,200,000 in 1958, to $1,900,000 in 1959, 
which constitutes quite a saving in itself. 

Mr. SuHepparp. It is my recollection—and correct me if I am in 
error—that while the House made a $7 million cut, the Department 
itself made an additional $10 million cut. 

Admiral Mumma. There is an additional $10 million reserved in the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. SHEepparD. That is what I mean; which has to do with the total 
of $17 million? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. And the House was responsible for $7 million only? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. You may proceed. 


INCREASE IN INACTIVATIONS 


Mr. WiaGieswortH. What about the inactivation? Incidentally, 
the $10 million that is in reserve can be released at any time, as I 
understand it. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes; it can be released if the Department of 
Defense and the Bureau of the Budget should so elect. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. What about inactivations which go from 
$12,800,000 in 1957 to $15,100,000 in 1958 to $18,700,000 in this 
request? 

Admiral Mumma. As you can see, the number of ships in the reserve 
fleet is increasing, and the number of ships in the active fleet is de- 
creasing, and the additional funds are going into the inactivations. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. This request represents funds to take ships 
out of the active fleet and put them into the inactive fleet? 

Admiral Mumma. That 1s correct, sir. This has increased in both 
years; 1958, and is expected to increase again in 1959. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. You told us that the number of the inactive 
fleet is going to increase by about 70 ships? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes. 

Mr. WiaGieswortn. You require $18 million to deactivate 70 
ships? 
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Admiral Mumma. Yes; these are very austere inactivations, as a 
matter of fact, because we are not doing complete overhauls as we 
inactivate. We would like to do complete overhauls. We think the 
ships would come back into the service better if we did, but this is one 
way of deferrmg expenditures and, at least temporarily, saving funds. 


ALTERATIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Wiee.LeswortnH. Under Item 4—B: Alterations and Improve- 
ments, you indicate a request for $9,800,000 as compared to $11,- 
500,000 in the current year, and, unless I am mistaken, you gave us a 
figure of $10,100,000 for this item a year ago. If that is correct, you 
wil obligate about $1,400,000 more than you anticipated a year ago; 
is that right? 

Admiral Mumma. Obligations under 4-B, sir? 

Mr. WiaGLeswortuH. Yes. 

Admiral Mumma. This is accounted for, as nearly as we can explain 
it, only by the increased costs in connection with these alterations. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF NAVAL RESERVE TRAINING VESSELS 
INCREASE IN REPAIR OF SHIPS 


Mr. Wiac.tesworrH. Budget activity No. 5 shows an increase from 
$7,900,000 to $11,200,000, or a $3,282,000 increase in repair of ships. 
What is the story there? 

Admiral Mumma. This is recognition of an unsatisfactory situation 
that existed in the past. We have had these Naval Reserve training 
vessels under the commandants of the districts, and they were not 
given quite the same scrutiny and degree of attention as the active- 
fleet ships, though we had been attempting to keep them at the same 
level of maintenance and operability as the active-fleet ships. As a 
result, this past year a change was made in the plan and the ships 
were transferred to the operational control of the commander of the 
type of ship who, of course, had control of ships of the same type in 
the active fleet. This insured automatically a greater degree of 
attention to all these problems that have to do with these Reserve 
ships. They have enough problems of thir own, because they do not 
have but a nucleus crew on them and the Reserve crew does not 
work full time on board. 

Mr. Wiac.teswortu. Is this overhaul? 

Admiral Mumma. These are overhauls, yes. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. How many are you going to overhaul this 
year as compared to last year? 

Admiral Mumma. Thirty-eight, sir, as compared to 31 last year. 

Mr. WieGLesworts. Out of a total of about 76? 

Admiral Mumma. The total this year is 79 and we anticipate it 
will be 80.5 ship-years in 1959, a slight increase. 


ALTERATIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS OF SHIPS IN SELECTED RESERVE 


Mr. WiceteswortH. What about Item B: Ship alterations and 
improvements? That shows a $1,400,000 increase. 

Admiral Mumma. This will bring them up to date to a greater 
comparability with ships of the active fleet. We have found that 
their alterations have fallen behind somewhat as well. 
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Admiral Witson. Those are a part of our new selected reserve pro- 
gram, which means they are tagged to go into immediate antisub- 
marine warfare service with the reserve crews matched to the ships. 
It is under that program which is most important that they be com- 
pletely comparable to active fleet ships. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Will they go in before ships in the Reserve 
fleet? 

Admiral Wiison. They would, sir. The intent of the program is 
that they will be located in such places where they can be directly 
associated with the Naval Reserve unit that mans them, and if the 
ships are ready to go the Reserve unit marches aboard and they are 
at sea. 

Mr. Wice.esworts. How many of them? 

Admiral Witson. The program is for all of these. 

Mr. Wiaaieswortu. All 79? 

Admiral Witson. Yes; plus additional ones that we will be able to 
make in the next few years 

Mr. Foro. Will these assigned Reserve units take their 2-week 
cruise on the ship to which they have been assigned? 

Admiral Wiison. That is correct. That is a part of the plan. 

Mr. Forp. Has that program actually gone that far so that in the 
fiscal year 1958 such training will take place? 

Admiral Witson. We are just beginning it actually. In 1959 we 
hope that we will be able to carry out the program exactly that way. 

Mr. Forp. Their whole training during the remainder of the year 
is predicated upon working with that ship? 

Admiral Wiison. That is correct. There will be a nucleus crew 
and the rest of the ship’s complement will be filled out from the local 
unit, which is close to the locality of the ship. 

Mr. Forp. Is the commanding officer of the ship to be a reservist, 
or is he a regular assigned to the ship in the first instance as part of 
the nucleus? 

Admiral Witson. He will probably be the commanding officer of 
the Reserve unit. That is the way we hope to work it out. 

Mr. Forp. Are they ships assigned on both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific? 

Admiral Wiison. Yes. 


Fue. For SHIPS 
FUEL CONSUMPTION 


Mr. WicGieswortn. Under Budget Activity No. 6 I wish you 
would insert in the record a table similar to that which appears on 


page 735 of last year’s hearings referring to fuel consumption, and 
so on. 


Admiral Mumma. We will be happy to do that. 
(The table requested may be found on p. 517.) 


PROCUREMENT OF MAINTENANCE MATERIAL 


INVENTORIES OF MAINTENANCE MATERIAL 


Mr. WiceiteswortuH. Under Budget activity No. 7, ‘‘Procurement 
of maintenance material,’ there is an increase of $14,800,000 which 
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seems to be reflected in two items, one in respect to Polaris, where 
there is an increase of some $3,500,000, and the balance in respect to 
shipboard components, peacetime operating stock. 

1 am not clear as to the explanation of that increase from $21 million 
to $32,200,000 at page 44 of the justifications. 

You refer to inventories dropping from $436 million in 1953 to 
$105 million in 1959. 

Last year we talked about inventories to some extent, and perhaps 
it is not the same thing, but I understood from what you told us then 
that we had about $846 million of a year ago, and you expect to have 
about $641 million for 1958. 

Admiral Mumma. That inventory you refer to, Mr. Wigglesworth, 
in the larger numbers includes mobilization items, reserve stocks, et 
cetera, which are not a part of the peacetime operating stock. We 
have extracted from that the part that is directly usable for this 
purpose in the tabulation which appears on page 45. So this shows 
the rather severe reduction in the peacetime operating stock to levels 
which have now come so low that we do not have flexibility any more. 
In other words, let us take the 1959 estimated figure of $105 million. 

Mr. Wice.iesworta. Is that as of the end of fiscal 1959? 

Admiral Mumma. That is right, sir. If we have gross issues of 
$94 million 

Mr. WieeLtesworta. During 1959? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. It is not much of a store. 

Mr. Wicc.teswortu. It will leave you about a year’s stock on hand. 

Admiral Mumma. That is right. Maybe half of those items would 
not be used at all during the year. So they would be in the nature of 
insurance items and would not be immediately usable. So the diffi- 
culty is that we now have hit the bottom of the barrel, and we have 
to start pumping in almost the amount that we are using. We have 
been living off the fat of this inventory for quite a long period of time. 
With the new equipment coming in and old equipment going out and 
the cracker barrel being nearly empty, we have now to put in as much 
as we are taking out. That is all there is to it, sir. We have recog- 
nized that to a greater degree this year. You notice we are still only 
putting in $32 million, and we anticipate using $94 million. So it is 
still a pretty bleak picture in spite of an increase of $10 million. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Mathematically, that would leave vou about 
$45 million at the end of 1959. 

Admiral Mumma. That is the end 1959 estimated there, sir. Your 
estimate is for end 1960. That is correct, sir. 





Fuerst Support Faci.iries 
INCREASE IN MACHINE-TOOL PROGRAM 


Mr. Wiacteswortn. Under budget activity 8, I have one question 
on the machine-tool program which goes from zero in 1957 to $3,200,- 
000 in 1958 to $4,800,000 in 1959, and seems to account for the total 
increase here. Would you say something about that? 

Admiral Mumma. In fiscal 1956 we were able to scrape up about 
$3 million to put into this area. It has been a sporadic program, un- 
fortunately, because efficiency comes with good, modern machine 
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tools which can produce a great deal more per man-day than the 
obsolete tools which are frequently in use. This is merely an attempt 
to doa minimum replacement job on the naval shipy ards, particularly 
in view of the fact that the private shipyards have been quite active 
since World War II in replacing and bringing up to date their machine- 
tool stocks. I know of one private shipyard which has only one 
machine tool in its total machine shop which predates World War II. 
We have many, many machine tools in all our naval shipyards which 
predate W orld War I, and some of them are over 50 years old. So it 
is important that these tools be replaced with modern, high-speed 
equipment which can use the high-speed cutting tools. 

Mr. Wiactesworrn. Is this a more or less level item of expenditure 
as you look ahead? 

Admiral Mumma. This is at the lower side of the level, yes, sir, 2 
percent. 

DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


PERSONNEL IN BUREAU OF SHIPS 


Mr. Wiee_eswortu. Budget Activity 9, “Departmental adminis- 
tration.” You show on page 61 of the justifications a decrease in 
personal services from $14,400,000 to $12,200,000. On the green 
sheets earlier in the justification you give a total number of employ ees 
at the end of fiscal 1959 as 9,569 compared with 9,571 at the end of 
1958, apparently a decrease of 2. What is the reconciliation of these 
two statements? 

Admiral Mumma. I think you are referrmg to page N-11-6, 
Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiceLeswortnH. That is correct, under object classification. 

Admiral Mumma. These figures do not take into account the cor- 
rections which are required because of the industrial fund activities, 
and of course the bracket of employees that are covered under SCN, 
under the “Shipbuilding” appropriation. So in order to get a true 
comparison of the two, it would be necessary to furnish the true cor- 
rection from shipbuilding and from this appropriation, and then 
make a further correction for the industrial fund. 

If you would like such a table prepared, I could prepare it for you, 
sir, showing a comparison for 1958 and 1959. 

Mr. WiaeLeswortH. You mean that certain personnel formerly 
carried on your rolls for ships and facilities are to be transferred to the 
industrial-fund activities now? 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir. The only point I make here is that this 
is not a true representation of the total reduction in personnel that 
we are making. Part of the reduction in personnel that are talked 
about under the $15 million under Budget Activity 9 are charged 
under other appropriations than this one. It is not a true factor. 

Mr. Wiae.ieswortnH. In other words, the reduction reflected on 
page 61 is not a fair reduction if you take the picture as a whole? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. I wish you would furnish something for the 
record so that we can see what the comparative picture is in reference 
to personnel. 

(The following information was supplied :) 
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Summary of personnel paid from accounts of the Bureau of Ships (end of year) 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 














1957, 1958, 1959, 

actual estimate estimate 
Total field________ So cae ge tan sek ete Bete ead ee 118,428 | 114, 000 | 113, 530 
en OA bso dc oO hon inn dde bad tc genes beat 4, 161 | 3, 423 | 3, 365 
SOON MGI ens eck ae pce chan cena 122,589} 117,513 116, 895 


Mr. Osrerrac. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WicGLEeswortu. Yes. 

Mr. Ostrerragc. Admiral, how does your reduction under this opera- 
tion compare with the overall Navy personnel reduction percentage- 
wise? 

Admiral Mumma. I am taking about a 12-percent reduction in the 
Bureau, which I think is the same across the board in all other parts 
of the Navy in the departmental area, but I think possibly I have 
taken a little deeper reduction in the field activities than have some 
other portions of the Navy. 

Mr. Ostertac. Thank you. 


REDUCTIONS IN TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. WiceieswortnH. Also, looking at the green sheets I notice 
there is an $800,000 increase in the transportation of things request, 
and a $4,200,000 increase in your request for equipment. I wish you 
would put some justification of those two increases on the record when 
you edit your remarks. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir; we shall be happy to furnish that. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The $800,000 increase in the transportation of things request is due to a new 
requirement, payment for Military Air Transportation Service. The $4,200,000 


increase in equipment is due to the procurement of an additional reactor core and 
other nuclear components. 


Mr. Wiae.eswortn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


FUNDS WITHHELD 


Mr. Armsrrone. Mr. Chairman, may I say something further 
about the $10 million in reserve, sir? 

Mr. Suepparp. Not at the moment. It is premature. We shall 
recognize you when we come to that point, sir. 

Gentlemen, when my colleague from Massachusetts asked about 
the $10 million being in reserve, it was asked as though the sum 
could be made available later. That was the interpretation I derived 
from the answer. I call your specific attention to page N—11-3 of 
the green sheets, the unobligated balance, which states: ‘‘No longer 
available, $10 million.’”’ Which of the two answers is the correct one? 

Admiral Mumma. At the time the green sheets were drawn up, I 
think it was contemplated that this money would not be available. I 
still have hopes, Mr. Chairman, of getting some of it. 

Mr. SHepparp. What was the authority for the language in the 
green sheets that the unobligated balance is no longer available, if you 
still have hopes? Mr. Armstrong? 


Mr. ArmstronG. Mr. Chairman, the $810 million figure was pro- 
mulgated to the Navy as a portion of the Department of Defense 
financial plan. Therefore, when the Navy submitted its apportion- 
ment request to the Department of Defense and, through that Depart- 
ment, to higher authority, we in effect were ‘permitted to request 
apportionment of $810 million and no more. 

We in the Navy are considering whether it will be necessary for us 
to request at some time during the remainder of this fiscal year the 
balance of $10 million remaining unapportioned, but I am not in a 
position to say whether we will request apportionment of that amount 
of money, and obviously I am not in a position to say whether or not 
apportionment would be granted or denied. 

Mr. SHepparp. Under that statement, which is an absolutely true 
one as far as procedure is concerned, the language on the green sheet 
page N-11-3 1s absolutely correct. 

Mr. Armstrone. | believe it to be absolutely correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is no misappr ehension or misunderstanding 

of what the language there implies, 1s that correct? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. I just ‘wanted the record straight. That is all. 

Mr. WiacGcLeswortu. It is true it is not available now, but it may 
become available before the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. SHepparp. The gentleman from Massachusetts is undoubtedly 
correct, but that is not what is in the printed record. If it is to be 
cleared up when we come up with green sheets in the future, it might 
be well that you add a few words which would leave it in status quo 
but permissible for obtaining purposes instead of just drawing a 
deadline. If this is left without interrogation, there is no interpre- 
tation in the world which could be made of it other than the fact of 
what it says, ‘‘no longer available.” 

Mr. Armstrone. I think that is a point, sir, over which we would 
have no control because it is my understanding that the green sheets 
are prepared in accordance with instructions issued by the Department 
of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. If we tried to get that in, 
I don’t believe they would put it in, sir. Our difficulty, speaking from 
the standpoint of the Navy, is that it may be 

Mr. SuHepparp. You are speaking of your request to the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense and also the Bureau of the Budget. I am 
looking at it from the committee point of view. Or course, Mr. 
Secretary, I am sure you know that we deal with the facts as they are 
printed and presented to us. If they have funds down there which 
are still to be made available potentially, they should so state in the 
green sheet, with due respect to the intelligence they have down 
there, so we will have no misconception as to what their intention 
may be. 

Mr. ArmstronG. I agree 100 percent, sir. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. With reference to the Secretary’s state- 
ment, I think it is perfectly clear we often have funds held in reserve 
which have no such statement after them as appears in this green 
sheet. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I grant you that is true, but in order to avoid any 
complication for people who read these hearings aside from members 
of the committee—— 
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Mr. Wiceteswortn. I am not disagreeing with you. I am just 

saying to the Secretary that I think his apprehension that the Budget 
or Department of Defense would not make a reasonable correction if 
it was called to their attention is perhaps exaggerated, in view of our 
experience. 

Mr. Suepparpb. I do not know whether they will or not, but they 
had better do it. If not, I am going to take them literally as they 
express themselves in the green sheet from here on out. 

Go ahead, Mr. Scrivner. 


PRESENT CAPABILITY OF THE NAVY 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary and Admiral Mumma, I first started 
on Navy appropriations back in 1946, and since that time | have seen 
budget figures presented, exclusive of this request, of over $132 
billion appropriated for the Navy, but somehow or other I seem to get 
the impression that the Navy has been telling us that in spite of all 
this, the Navy just is not much good any more. Am I correct in 
getting that impression? 

Admiral Witson. It is certainly not anyone’s intention to give you 
that impression, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I hardly thought so myself, but there have been so 
many comments that we are cutting down the number of ships we are 
to operate in the active Navy, that we have been limited by funds, by 
budgetary requirements, that everything we are doing now is extremely 
austere. It is not the optimistic picture that I had heard in previous 
years, for I had always understood we had a pretty good Navy. 

Admiral Wriison. We have every reason to believe we do, sir. 
We have a great many problems also which are brought up by the 
rising cost of things, the fantastic cost of new weapons. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have just been told about what we are doing in 
the way of alterations of ships to make them much more potent than 
they have ever been before. We have better weapons. I thought 
perhaps in view of that fact, even though there might be a smaller 
number of ships active, the capability of the Navy would be greater 
than it had been in the past. 

' Admiral Mumma. Mr. Scrivner, I do not think there is much doubt 
about the growing capability to carry on a specific task, but the 
ability to keep each individual ship in as good condition as it has 
been in the past is becoming increasingly more difficult. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can understand that because every day there are 
more complications, wages are higher, and the cost of materials is 
higher. I do feel a little better now that you have told me that 
the capability of the Navy is greater. That is what we would expect 
with better ships, more competent ships, with greater armament 
and greater capability, even though the number might be smaller. 
Some of the ships I have seen, compared to what they could do 4 
years ago, are rather remarkable in many ways with their new 
weapons. I am thinking particularly about the ships we are now 
equipping with Terriers rather than interceptor planes. 


SUBSTITUTION OF TERRIER MISSILES FOR INTERCEPTOR PLANES 


I just wonder if any place in the Navy a ratio has been worked out 
so you can say that one Terrier is equivalent to so many interceptor 
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planes or that a battery of Terriers, two on the stern, perhaps, is 
equivalent to so many interceptor planes? Have you anything like 
that, even as a guess? 

Admiral Witson. I think that would be a very difficult thing to 
work out, and probably never would be very meaningful, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. It might be meaningful. 

Admiral Witson. One consideration which should be looked at in 
the sense of the increasing capability of the Navy is also the increasing 
threat with which we are confronted in every area of naval warfare. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have been hearing about that threat for a long 
time. Mr. Sheppard was chairman of the Naval Appropriations 
Committee the year I first came on. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. One of the first things I heard when I came on the 
committee was the number of submarines that a ‘‘potential enemy”’ 
had. We did not say ‘Russia’ then. My recollection is that I 
wondered then if it was so great that perhaps that was a thing the 


Navy ought to be looking at. That situation has been present now 
for some time. 


INCREASES IN NAVY BUDGET OVER SEVERAL YEARS 


In view of some of the statements and questions which have been 
asked, I want to review a little ancient history for the record. 

Admiral Mumma, I do not suppose you had anything much to do 
with the budget of the Navy, but can you recall when the Navy had 
only $309 million for its fiscal year’s operations? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir; I certainly can. 

Admiral Wiison. I am sure all of us can. 

Mr. Scrivner. What we are looking at now is what? Thirty-five 
times as much? 

Admiral Mumma. It is over 30. 

Mr. Scrivner. Right around 35, I guess. 

That was in fiscal 1935. If you can remember that, then you can 
surely go back and remember as far back as 1948 and 1949 when the 
fiscal year budget for the Navy was $3.7 billion plus a few hundred 
thousand dollars. Here we are now in fiscal 1959 with a request three 
times as big as it was then, but if I have followed my history cor- 
rectly—it could be I am wrong, but that is quite an increase in prep- 
aration against this growing threat which you have been mentioning. 
At least if it is not, we have wasted a lot of money. 

Admiral Witson. It certainly is an increase, Mr. Serivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Three times as much. 

Admiral Witson. It is not unique with the Navy, however... What 
you are talking about is the increase in the national defense figures. 

Mr. Scrivner. No. I have the figures for all the other services, 
too. I want to ask one question off the record. 

(Off the record.) 


HistoricaL COMPARISON OF ORIGINAL Navy REQUESTS AND EveEN- 
TUAL APPROPRIATIONS—FiscaAL YEAR 1950 vo Fiscat YEAR 
1958 


Mr. Scrivner. I wish now to get back to some other history, which 
I am doing not because the question came up entirely in your pre- 
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sentation, but because I asked the question the other day and I was 
not able to get all the information. This is something the Secretary 
can take to heart and maybe make some notes on. 

There has been quite a bit of comment during these hearings since 
the first of the year about budget restrictions and what the Bureau 
of the Budget has done and what the administration has done to the 
requests of the various services, just as though it was something new 
which had never been done before. Let us see whether it has or not. 

Going back to the year 1950, some of the figures are not available 
as to what the individual Services asked the Department for, but we 
finally get down to some information which shows that the initial 
request to the Office of the Secretary of Defense was $14,600 million 
and Congress provided $13,100 million; and excluded in that, if I 
recall correctly, was a Presidential freeze of some $700 million for the 
Air Force and a little more than $100 million for the Navy. 

Beginning in 1951, we have a little more information as to what 
the initial requests of the services were. We find in fiscal 1951, which 
was the budget which came to us in the calendar year 1950, the initial 
service request of the Department of Defense was $79 billion, of 
which the Navy asked $21 billion. The Secretary of Defense—I do 
not even remember who he was then—recommended $48 billion, of 
which $12 billion was for the Navy. That was a Presidential request, 
in substance, and Congress provided $48.1 billion, which was a $400 
million reduction, and allowed the Navy $12,300 million. 

In 1952—I do not know who was Secretary of Defense, and I 
hardly recall who was President—the initial service request to the 
Secretary of Defense was $96 billion, of which the Navy’s portion was 
$23 billion. The Secretary of Defense requested of the Bureau of the 
Budget $62.6 billion, of which $16 billion was Navy. That means the 
Secretary of Defense then, whoever he may have been, cut you $7 
billion, and when Congress got through the appropriation was $60.804 
billion, and the Navy got $16 billion, which again was a reduction. 

Then there are some rough estimates that the original calculation 
for 1952 to be submitted by the services amounted to $100 billion. 
So we see in that year, which all of us know was when the Korean war 
was on, while the initial first look at the amount to be 1 requested by the 
services was $100 billion, they finally got down to $96 billion re- 
quested of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, then cut down to 
$62 billion by the Secretary of Defense, and then down to $60 billion 
after Congress got through looking at the request. 

I know this is all rather boring, but in view of some of the state- 
ments made, I do insist that I want it in the record. 

Then we come to fiscal 1953. The Korean war was still on. We 
find that the maximum requirements request made by the services 
of the Office of the Secretary of Defense was $72 billion, of which $18 
billion was Navy. That was scaled down in the first firm request to 
the Secretary of Defense to $47 billion, but the Secretary of Defense 
made a request for $54 billion. In other words, he boosted it. Con- 


‘gress provided $46 billion. In other words, Congress reduced that by 


$8 billion, even during time of war. So we see that during war the 
scaling down of the requests made by the various departments is 
nothing new. 
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In fiscal year 1953 the initial request was $72 billion, and finally 
appropriated by Congress, supplementals and all, $46,593 million. 
The Navy’s request dropped from $18 billion to $13 billion. 

Finally we come to fiscal 1954, when there was a change of adminis- 
tration. We find that the initial request to the Office of Secretary of 
Defense under the remaining time under President Truman, because 
he had to make the request for that year, was $55 billion. That was 
cut down by the President’s request to $41 billion. So there is a $14 
billion cut there. Then President Eisenhower made a supplemental 
request which further reduced that. By the time we got through, 
the Congress had passed $34.532 billion. 

The Korean war having ended as far as the actual fighting was 
concerned, fiscal 1955 shows somewhat decreased initial requests made 
by the services to the Secretary of Defense, being $36,892 million, and 
provided by Congress was $29,583 million. 

Then getting up to years that we can remember a little more clearly, 
fiscal 1956 shows the initial requests to the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense by the 3 services totaled $38.671 billion, The Secretary of 
Defense’s request to the Bureau of the Budget and the President was 
$33 billion, and that was approximately what was allowed by the 
Congress, $33.082 billion. 

In fiscal 1957, the initial service request to the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense was $41.317 billion,.and provided by Congress 
was $36.134 billion, which was substantially what had been requested 
by the Secretary of Defense of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Finally we come up to last year, where we find that the initial 
service request of the 3 services to the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense was $45.231 billion, the Navy’s request being $11.9 billion, 
and after this committee had held hearings and Congress got through, 
the end amount appropriated by the Congress was $35.295 billion. 
Mr. Suepparp. What was the first request? Forty-five million 
plus? 

Mr. Scrivner. The initial request was $45.231 billion. The Sec- 
retary of Defense made a request to the Bureau of the Budget of 
$38.158 billion; and the President’s request was $37.893 billion. 
Congress provided $35.295 billion. 

That has taken a little time, but I felt that in view of some of the 
questions asked and statements made and the reaction of military 
witnesses, it might be well to paint clearly that budgetary limitations 
are nothing new as far as the military services are concerned, and as 
far as anyone can foresee in the future it always will be that way. 

I stated on the floor during the discussion on the supplemental re- 
quest, without being able to prove it and by the same token no one 
else can disprove it, that if we would go back through history and if 
the services had had all of the money they would Like to have had, our 
national debt today, instead of being $275 billion, would be nearer $1 
trillion, which is $1,000 billion. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The compilation referred to follows:) 
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AMOUNTS PROVIDED BY THE CONGRESS COMPARED WITH (1) PRESIDENT’S SPECIFIC 
REQUESTS TO THE CoNGRESS, (2) SECRETARY OF DEFENSE REQUEST TO THE 
BUREAU OF THE BupGET, AND (3) INrTIAL SERVICE REQUESTS TO THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 


Fiscal year 1950 


[In millions] 


! 
| OsD 
Air and 
Total Army Navy Force inter- 
service 
activities 


Department of Defense Appropriation Act, Public 
Law 434, Oct. 29, 1949: | 
ee Oe CONE cee b cc ce | 1 $12,919 $4,150 | 1$4,045 | ! $4, 533 
President’s specific request to Congress.__.___._- 13, 509 4, 385 4, 257 4, 666 202 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the 
etd bee lia vaca pect cidad ae aadannne (?) (?) (2) (?) | ? 
Initial service request to OSD_________.__-- (2) @) (2) (2) (? 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, Public Law 358, 

Oct. 14, 1949: 
oe ga eee ee ee eee 5 | 
President’s specific request to Congress-____._--_- | 5 | | 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | | | 

IN os ow a ccdeoen. oct heaennnakinasnaade a oe fatten aaa (2) Deicke nes 
Initial service request to OSD__..........------- (2) bec oaeee hinide about (2) 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, Public | | 

Law 430, Oct. 28, 1949: | | 
Provided by Congress_-.-- -| 188 80 23 |" De Ebi cesneas ct 
President’s specific request to Congress. Pbisobincon 188 80 | 28 79 | 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the 

isch a Benicio 2 eahicg ie candy tebe (?) (?) (?) (?) Sn 
Initial service request to OSD__---_-------___- 2 (?) () (2) (?) 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, Public Law 583, 

June 29, 1950: 

Provided by Congress_--_-.--- dieteibhes SD bawsthaated Bee ee! 55 
President’s specific request to C ongress at alae } 55 | 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the 
nig sseciscnn ae snsstee pres) beak ventbawnees- | (?) 
Initial service request PROG a oe csecaatonrcs: | CP  Resatacede faswoa snes (?) | 
Total, fiscal year 1950: | 
Provided by Congress. ._.._. —imieeeenil <a eee 4, 231 4,073 | 
President’s specific request to C ongress pest Dieke nel 13, 757 | 4, 465 | 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the 
ain etaacintcsineiocdnhngs wanna ekrnbaa ind kelp | 14, 497 | 4, 743 | 4, 537 | 
Initial service request to OSD.......-.-...--..-- | 14,629 | 4, 887 | 4, 652 | 
Special-fund accounts (not included above): | 
Provided by Congress___.._-- ance alumi 53 
President’s specific request to C ongress Rtutitwinsaelie 32 
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1 Excludes the following amounts which were placed in reserve by the President in fiscal year 1950 and 
subsequently included in the fiscal year 1951 budget: 





Million 

DRT Mika i ciis aad acc cedacapmnd wernnheipedanse nanan paeddeaaaas sade eaeieneumednensanen -- $12 
NI 5.5.5 6 ccsed <i aukbtpaddionh bimbahidnudcarihidnshitebietbekind bunts dala abana aan, 748 
Pree so Ss as diesen J cide cede dddbeiindnd dito agetdatalniah tikachata te neue 873 


2 Not available. 


Note.—(1) Amounts provided by Congress include (a) cash appropriations less cash to liquidate prior 
contract authority and (>) new contract authority. Transfers of funds wherein no additional availability 
is provided are excluded. (2) President's specific requests to Congress include amounts actually trans- 
mitted to the Congress and, thus, exclude amounts proposed for later transmission which never materialized. 
into an actual request. (3) Amounts may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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AMOUNTS PROVIDED BY THE CONGRESS COMPARED WITH (1) PRESIDENT’s SpEciIFIC 
REQUESTS TO THE CONGRESS, (2) SECRETARY OF DEFENSE REQUEST TO THE 
BUREAU OF THE BupGET, AND (3) [N1T1AL SERVICE REQUESTS TO THE SECRETARY 
or DrerenseE—Continued 

Fiscal year 1951 


{In millions} 



































| | osp 
} Air and 
| Total Army Navy | Force inter- 
| | service 
activities 
! 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act, Public | 
Law 759, Sept. 6, 1950: | 
Provided by Congress iia Ria i ieee i ah ca ea ..-| 1 $13, 278 $4,094 | 1 $4,076 | 1 $4,750 | $358 
President’s specific request to © ongress : : 13, 361 4, 120 4, 094 4, 773 373 
Secretary of Defense request to Sareea of the | 
Budget.____- Soy oe ed 13, 493 4, 248 4,146] 4,810 | 289 
Initial service request to OSD_- oes 13, 600 4, 292 4,191 | 4,828 289 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, Public Law 843, | 
Sept. 27, 1950: 
Provided by Congress : 11, 729 | 3, 166 3, 694 4, 593 | 275 
President’s specific request to C ongress__- | 11,643 3, 148 | 3, 684 | 4, 535 | 275 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | | | 
Budget_____- Ris wf TERT Sar Tee 4, 622 291 
Initial service request to OSD- | 12,464 | 3, 863 | 3, 688 4, 622 | 291 
2d Supplemental Appropriation Act, Public Law | 
911, Jan. 6, 1951: 
P ‘rovided OD CN ihc ncncre eedate erable 16, 795 9, 162 2, 979 | 4, 603 51 
President’s specific request to C ongress__ 16, 845 9, 212 2, 97 4, 603 | 51 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | 
Budget... _-- icine e ---| 16,846 | 9, 213 | 2, 979 | 4, 603 51 
Initial service request to OSD. |} 21,035 10,622 | 4,711 | 5, 651 | 51 
4th Supplemental Appropriation Act, Public Law | | | | 
43, May 31, 1951: 2 
Prov ided by Congress. ti | 6, 380 | 2, 848 | 1, 645 | 1, 887 ae 
President’s specific request to C ongress._ . 6, 422 | 2, 851 | 1, 646 | 1, 925 | 
Secretary of Defense request te Bureau of the | | | 
PO 5 tae | 6,422 2,851} 1,646| 1,925 | 
Preliminary estimate discussed with House | | 
Appropriations Committee. ___........-.-. ccfal 9, 622 3, 946 | 2,716 | 2, 960 
Initial service request to OSD..--.-.-.......-..-| 31,975 | 13,756 | 8, 540 9, 679 |_. 
Total, fiscal year 1951: | 
Provided by Congress................-...- nica } 48, 182 | 19, 270 12, 395 | 15, 832 684 
President’s specific request to Congress__-- | 48,271 | 19,331 | 12,403 15,837 699 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of ‘the | | | 
Budget___--- penis ‘ } 48,521; 19,471 | 12,460 | 15, 960 | 631 
Initial service request wont 79, 074 32, 533 21,130 | 24,780 | 631 
Special-fund accounts (not included above): | | | 
Provided by Congress_---- ia ncaetihinam 40 12 22 | 6 
President’s specific request to Congress... aiitascanail 24 18 | 3 | 3 
| | | 





1 Includes amounts actually provided by the Congress in fiscal year 1950. (See footnote 1 on p. 540.) 

2 Represents funds required to continue approved programs during period before fiscal year 1952 budget 
could be made available. Unfinanced balances were included in regular fiscal year 1952 budget request. 
(See footnote 1 on p. 542.) 
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AMOUNTS PROVIDED BY THE CONGRESS COMPARED WITH (1) PRESIDENT’S SPECIFIC 
REQUESTS TO THE CoNGREsS, (2) SECRETARY OF DEFENSE REQUEST TO THE 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, AND (3) INrTIAL SERVICE REQUESTS TO THE SECRETARY 
or DrreEnse—Continued 

Fiscal year 1952 


{In millions] 























osD 
Air and 
Total | Army Navy | Force inter- 
service 
| | activities 
= — an | a Led 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act, Public 
Law 179, Oct. 18, 1951: ps | 
Prov ided by Congre SS _- oo $55,513 | $19,840 | $15,211 $19, 933 $529 
President’s specific request to Congress 56,150 | 20,750 15, 071 19, 784 545 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | 
Budget. Ubi ciedoaaalininleinds 56,289 | 20,783 15,094; 19,858 555 
Initial service request to OSD. 82,067 | 32, 588 21, 668 27, 255 | 555 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, Public Law 254, 
Nov. 1, 1951: ! 
Provided by Congress. Sea e 3, 890 | 1, 000 819 2,071 | 
President’s specific request to Coneress_- | 4, 591 1, 237 950 2, 404 |. : 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | 
Budget... sealvdachiaiiadiia ctl 4, 772 | 1, 273 | 936 ee 
Initial service request to OSD_. oe 12, 318 5, 118 | 1, 944 | Re 
Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Act, Public Law 
431, June 30, 1952: }. 
Provided by oo te ee ee 21,401 2 1, 128 | 44 | 235 anf 
President’s specific request to Congress. 1, 457 1, 168 44 245 |.. ‘ 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | 
a iat Saeed a ere 1, 558 1, 237 76 | 245 = 
Initial service request RG MNNET socket ee ae 1,776 1, 399 91 II Nivccrsiscatirte sites 
Total, fiseal year 1952: 
Provided by Congress. -- mean 60, 804 21, 968 16, 075 22, 239 523 
President’s specific request to Congress_- 62, 199 23, 156 16, 066 22, 433 545 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the 
ESS Ree a a ee ees 62, 619 23, 292 16,106 | 22, 666 555 
Initial service request cel ias wets’ | 96, 161 39,105 | 23,703 32, 797 | 555 
Special-fund accounts (not included above): 
OVE er COU ano na cn de secdcmie cass 58 34 20 5 | aaa tsi 
President’s specific request to Congress. --------- 28 12 8 Ye 





1 The Ist rough estimates developed in the 3 military departments during January and early February 
1951 indicated that about $104 billion would be needed to finance the buildup in forces and materiel during 
the remainder of fiscal year 1951 and through fiscal year 1952. These rough estimates were followed by 
formal budget submissions to the Secretary of Defense on Feb. 18, 1951, which totaled $100,807 million, and 
it was recommended by the services that $31,975 million of this amount be made available prior to the 
beginning of fiscal year 1952 by submission of a ——— appropriation request for 1951. However, 
after discussions with the House Appropriations Committee, it was determined that the amount to be 





requested in the form of a supplemental appropriation for fiscal year 1951 could be limited to $6,422 million. 
The remaining $94,385 million was treated thereafter as fiscal year 1952. (See footnote 2 on p. 541.) 

3 ea) $368 million appropriation to ‘‘Maintenance and operations, Army, 1953.”" (See footnote 2 
on p. 543. 
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AMOUNTS PROVIDED BY THE CONGRESS COMPARED WITH (1) PRESIDENT’s Spgciric 
REQUESTS TO THE CoNGREsS, (2) SECRETARY OF DEFENSE REQUEST TO THE 
BUREAU OF THE BupGET, AND (3) INITIAL SERVICE REQUESTS TO THE SECRETARY 
or Derense—Continued 

Fiscal year 19538 


[In millions] 











OsD 
Air and 
Total Army Navy Force inter- 
| service 
| | activities 
| | 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act, Public | | 
Law 488, July 10, 1952: | | 
Provided by Congress ~-se---| $44,302 $12,240 | $12, 265 $19, 388 $409 
President's specific request to Congress | 49,036 14, 381 13, 336 20, 840 479 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | 
Budget |} 49,901} 14,488] 413,871 21, 063 479 
Initial service request to OSD--“‘Benchmark”’ | | | 
budget _. | 42,949 14, 279 | 12, 914 15, 246 510 
Initial service request to OSD—‘*Maximum | | | 
requirements” budget | 65, 873 20,639 | 17,837 26, 887 510 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, Public Law 547, | 
July 15, 1952: | | 
Provided by Congress i 2, 290 | 587 363 1, 200 140 
President’s specific request to Congress - ; | 2, 994 | 418 | 388 1, 538 650 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | 
Budget 2, 956 | 418 | 338 1, 500 650 
Initial service request to OSD—‘“ Benchmark” | 
budget _- | 3, 028 | 804 | 225 9,000 fc25:- 
Initial service request to OSD—‘*Maximum | | 
requirements” budget 5, 012 | 1, 787 225 tf ee 
2d Supplementa! Appropriation Act, Public Law 11, | | | 
Mar.°28, 1953: 
Provided by Congress ) | re) (4) (‘) (*) 
President’s specific request to Congress * , 200 | 788 203 183 26 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | 
Budget | , 200 | 788 203 183 26 
Initia! service request to OSD_- ; 1, 200 783 203 183 26 
Total, fiscal year 1953: 
Provided by Congress ‘ 246,593 | 212,827 | 12,628 20, 588 550 
President’s specific request to Congress 53, 230 15,587 | 13,927 22, 561 1, 155 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | 
Budget 54,057 | 15,694] 14,462 22, 746 1, 155 
Initial service request to OSD—‘Benchmark”’ | | 
budget 47,178 | 15,871} 13,342] 17,429 536 
Initial service request to OSD—‘*Maximum 
requirements” budget 72, 085 | 23, 214 | 18, 265 | 30, 070 536 
Specia'-fund accounts (not included above): | | 
Provided by Congress 68 | 37 | 23 8 aiid il 
President’s specific request to Congress 36 | 11 17 7 a dade 








1 In lieu of supplemental appropriations, transfers from other available appropriations were authorized, 
as follows: 


Million 

Army : 4 . aan -- wae 
Navy . ‘ - = jou. 
Air Force J act > 115 
OSD __. , shia aoa ae ; : : ea 26 
Total 1,070 


2 Excludes $368,000,000 appropriated in Public Law 431, Urgent Deficiency Act, 1952, to “Maintenance and 
operations, Army, 1953.’’ (See footnote 2 on p. 542.) 
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AMOUNTS PROVIDED BY THE CONGRESS COMPARED WITH (1) PRESIDENT’S SPECIFIC 


REQUESTS TO THE CONGRESS, 


(2) SecRETARY OF DEFENSE REQUEST TO THE 


BuREAU OF THE BUDGET, AND (3) INITIAL SERVICE REQUESTS TO THE SECRETARY 


or Drrense—Continued 


Fiscal year 1954 


{In millions] 





Truman budget: 
President’s specific request to Congress__--- a 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the 

re ee 
Initia] service request to OSD-_........-.....----- 
Eisenhower budget, Department of Defense Appro- 
priation Act, Public Law 179, Aug. 1, 1953: 
Provided by Congress 


President’s specific request to Congress......-..- 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the 
SS ERIS eS ae ee 8 Sea ee Pa 
Initial service request to OSD_-- 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
Aug. 7, 1953: 
Provided by Congress -- a ts 
President’s specific reque st to C ongress aca tanes 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the 
Budget EN cE es 
Initial service request to On 
2d Supplemental Appropriation Act, Public 
357, May 11, 1954: 
Provided by Congress__......_...._..._.......-- 
President's specific request to Congress__- 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the 
Budget--_--_- eS 
Initial service request oe ae | 
Total, fiscal year 1954: | 
Provided by Congress. - 
President’s specific request to Congress_-__- 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the 
i 
Initial service request to OSD___- spk aiciietagte al 
Special fund accounts (not included above): 
Provided by Congress. _- 
President’s specific request to C OOS one. | 


Public Law 207, 


Law 





Total 


$41, 286 


42, 364 
55, 626 


34, 291 | 


35, 639 
35, 639 


38, 849 | 


241 
400 


400 
664 
@) 
(}) 


(*) 


ae 


34, 532 
36, 039 


36, 039 
39, 527 





$12, 110 
12, 385 
16, 930 
12, 995 
13, 671 


13, 671 
11, 895 





Navy 


33 | 
33 | 


13, 67 


13, 671 
11, 895 


10 
10 








9, 651 


9, 651 
10, 930 


14 


13 


9, 358 | 





Air 
Force 


| 

| 

ii Ma a 
$16, 778 coum] 
17, 267 
22, 266 


11, 168 
11, 288 


11, 288 
14, 993 


241 


a 400 |... 


400 | 
| 664 
| 





11, 409 
1], 688 


11, 688 
15, 657 


9 | 
10 


OosD 
and 
inter- 

service 
activ ities 


1, 030 


770 


1, 030 


1, 030 
1,045 


1 In lieu of supplemental appropriations, transfer of $15 million from other available appropriations was 
requested and authorized. 
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AMOUNTS PROVIDED BY THE CoNGrESS CoMPARED Wir (1) PrREstpENT’s SpEcIric 
REQUESTS TO THE CONGRESS, (2) SECRETARY OF DEFENSE REQUEST TO THE 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, AND (3) INITIAL SERVICE REQUESTS TO THE SECRETARY 











or DrerenseE—Continued 
Fiscal year 1955 
{In millions} 
| | } | 
| OSD 
ee | Air and 
|} Total | Army Navy Force inter- 
| | service 
| | | activities 
oo apuetinaill — eae eee _ — — i ccdcisspiaaeeaileeaa ti amecai iia - SS 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act, Public | 
Law 458, June 30, 1954: | 
Provided by Congress_ : ‘ | $28, 766 | 7,619 | $9,679 | $10,928 | $540 
President’s specific request to Congress | “99 842 | 8, 211 9, 870 11, 200 | 561 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | | | | 
Budget. 3 | 30,100 | 8, 211 9,878 | 11, 200 | 811 
Initial service request to OSD- ; | 34,901] 10,075] 11,516 12, 515 | 795 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, Public Law 663, | | | 
Aug. 26, 1954: 
Provided by Congress. c 817 | 1 98 | 630 | R88. 
President’s specific request to Congress__- 1, 100 | l 140 | 946 | i3 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | | 
Budget - dimes : : 1, 513 | 118 | 223 | 983 | 189 
Initial service request to OSD ; 1, 651 118 235 | 1, 109 | 189 
2d Supplement Appropriation Act, Public Law 24, 
Apr. 22, 1955 | 
Provided by Congress_. | ( () | (1) 
President's specific request to Congress ) 3) (2) | 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | | 
Budget_- a 341 185 | 7 120 29 
Initial service request to OSD__.. 339 186 7 | 120 26 
Total, fiscal year 1955: 
Provided by Congress__. 29, 583 7, 620 9, 777 11, 558 628 
President's specific request to Congress 30, 942 8, 212 | 10, O10 12. 146 574 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the } | 
Budget | 31,954 8, 515 10, 108 12, 303 1, 028 
Initial service request to OSD : 36,892 | 10,379 11,758 | 13,744 | 1,010 
Special fund accounts (not included abeve): | 
Provided by Congress 48 23 9 | 6 
President’s specific request to Congress 43 | 25 2 | 6 


‘ ' 


! In lieu of supplemental appropriations, transfers from other available appropriatians were authorized, 
as follows: 


Million 

Army $150 
Air Force ‘ 110 
OsD 26 
Total 286 


2In lieu of supplemental appropriations, transfers from other available appropriations were requested, 
as follows 


Million 
Army. : $176 
Air Force 120 
OosD. 29 


Total 224 
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Amounts PRovIDED BY THE ConGrEss CoMPARED WirH (1) PRESIDENT’s SPECIFIC 
REQUESTS TO THE CoNnGrREss, (2) SECRETARY OF DEFENSE REQUEST TO THE 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, AND (3) INITIAL SERVICE REQUESTS TO THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFrENSE—Continued 


Fiscal year 1956 


[In millions] 




















| OSD 
Air | and 
Total Army Navy Force inter- 
service 
| activities 
ss _—————- ad iia 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act, Public | | 
Law 157, July 13, 1955: 
Provided by Congress hitetdiskenel ee $7, 330 $9,090 | $14,740 $695 
President’s specific re quest to Cor ngress-_ ‘ 32, 205 7, 574 9, 152 14, 784 695 
Secretary of Defense’s request to Bureau of the 
Oa ee eee pian He 31, 377 7, 289 8,918 14, 530 640 
Initial service request to OSD... ; chanel 36, 254 8, 870 10, 430 16, 102 | 852 
Supplemental Appropriations Act, Public Law 219, 
Aug. 4, 1955: | 
Provided by Congress. el 1, 188 (‘) 443 1 739 | 6 
President’s specific request to Congres__-_-- : 1, 480 (2) 529 2945 6 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the 
Budget___- § wereines valet 2, 245 501 530 1, 207 | 6 
Initial service request to OSD. atiitetant 2, 246 509 530 1, 200 6 
2d Supp lemental Appropriation Act, Public Law 
533, May 19, 1956: | 
Provided by Congress. ....-...................... BP gcse OP toca. 1 
President’s specific request to Congress... y A Se ee eek eee (®) 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | 
Budget. alien Macaca WE cscnconat 10 46 | 1 
Initial service request RON oe ee 7 | 51 10 36 1 
Urgent deficiency: | 
Provided by Congress ee ee MUS: losancpcewth-eadasenas ity eee 
President’s specific request to Congress-- ee ee Some (4) we 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the 
Budget_- ai diieatesd EP Nas qcilavnsseiial waditninien scale WP Md cere 
Initial service request to NONI sca ctass a8 ea es ZO | .dctwdukagl Maaatbenh Wr Sete neo 
Total, fiscal year 1956: | 
Provided by Congress = es 33, 082 | 7, 330 9, 542 15, 507 702 
President’s "specific request to Congress_. 33, 685 7, 574 9, 681 15, 729 701 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the 
Budget_--- ssets Kewiree 33, 737 Br 9, 458 15, 841 647 
Initial service request to ONT ais mia, 38, 671 9, 430 10, 970 17, 412 859 
Special fund accounts (not included above) 
Paovided by Congrets. 2.6.5 cccdnnncesuns 39 15 19 | ya ae 
President’s specific request to Congre Ss_ Gers 39 14 19 | 6 | eaiateanasionls 
' | 
1 In addition, transfers from other available appropriations were authorized, as follows: 
Million 
DOTRD icc ck acadwwnshacdbathcncenvnsnsien cickakhennsdaitdgubnciablaehiia ipetataienuedion - $485 
DR ON iinet een hte pnw asi i imainmhansispeniuian toktidigie tds cnacnatl 255 
Ta sce cocicuits ind trie oansrepe antedelens taney ceed diieptmmiiniaaiiaapaamm tam ameatain - 740 


£ In addition, amounts to be derived by transfer from other available appropriations were requested as 
follows: 


Million 

NR ie Gc nesnewes pate taris a idipae ait ck Caesar aee aes ab ae teed aed ee 
FEE POA Bedi cicicemucensassenens panna <= saree encsbacsissieceAgieal aii ain a igen incest laces £0): 
Total- ‘ 800 


3 In lieu of supplemental appropriat ions, transfe rs from other available appropriations were requested, as 
ollows: 


Million 

BI isa tanec se ein cir cnn icin ri css tr ws gle hire ales meee al Na ghiaweae ‘ ; ante, Gan 
OO cc nnnwe ati . phsretinbeisndah be wevksaembababeaen inieiednlais — 8 
Total 10.4 


‘In lieu of a deficie ney appropriation, transfer of not to exceed $57,853,000 from fiscal ye: ar 1957 funds was 
requested by the Presi¢ jent and authorized by the Congress in the fiscal year 1957 Appropriation Act. Un- 
der this authority, $28,100,000 was moved from the fiscal year 1957 account by warrant action rather than 
by transfer. 
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AMOUNTS PROVIDED BY THE CONGRESS COMPARED WITH (1) PRESIDENT’s Sprctric 
REQUESTS TO THE CoNnaREsS, (2) SECRETARY OF DEFENSE REQUEST TO THE 
BUREAU OF THE BupGeET, AND (3) INITIAL SERVICE REQUESTS TO THE SECRETARY 

DEreENsE—Continued 
Fiscal year 1957 


{In millions] 





OosD 

Air and 

Total Army Navy Force inter- 
service 


activities 


Department of Defense Appropriation Act, Public 
Law 639, July 2, 1956; ! 


Prov ided by 6 ongress _ - tas | 2 $34, 629 $7, ! 539 $9, 999 | 2 $16, 431 $659 
President's spec ifle request to Congress" | 34,148 7, 761 10, 048 15, 667 672 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the } | 

Budget -- ARE | 34,141] 7,754] 10,048| 15,667 672 
Initial service request to OSD. 38, 535 | 8,201 | 11,727 17, 929 67 


Supplemental Appropriation Act, Public Law 814, 
uly 27, 1956: 








Provided by Congress. -......- : a 31, 505 388 3165 1, 247 5 
President's specific request to Congress _- 41,041 (*) 4165 4 871 5 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | | 
Budget oy ecaicanecd oni 1, 830 193 | 400 | 1, 228 9 
Initial service request to OSD- 2, 594 664 | 600 | 1, 328 2 
2d Supplemental a Act, Public Law | 
85-58, June 21, 1957: | 
Provided by Cc ongress dane aaa (5) (8) (8) | (3) ed 
President’s specific request to Congress - (8) (5) (8) | (5) | ¥: 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | | } | ! 
Budget aes ; 155 | 38 29 | 67 20 
Initial service request to OSD_______.- pila hse 188 | 39 53 77 20 
Total, fiseal year 1957: 
Provided by Congress asi 36, 134 7,627 | 10,164 17, 678 664 
President’s specific request to C onegress - |} 35,189 | 7, 761 10, 213 | 16, 538 ore 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | | | 
Budget a a | 36,127 | 7,986 | 10,477 16, 962 1702 
Initial service request to OSD. . 41,317 8, 903 12,379 | 19,335 700 
Special fund accounts (not included above): | 4 
Provided by Congress docks eaeacee 49 19 | 20 | _ . 
President's specific request to Congress____- | 61 25 | 24 | 2 | 














1 The basic DOD appropriation requests included an amount of $276.3 million in lieu of deutschemark 
support which Congress disapproved in the basic DOD Approp riation Act. An amount of $106.5 million 
in lieu of deutschemark support for the period ending May 5, 1957, was appropriated in the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act. 

2 Excludes $28,100,000 which was moved by warrant action to fiscal year 1956. (See footnote 4 on p. 546.) 

$ In addition, transfers from DOD revolving funds were authorized as follows: 





Million 
NE io he nbn Sciini ede ahash baa naal ‘ sew satis aman .. $202 
Navy ‘ cianlank waGhiee tuenathhe dnvdunkie aiid dunk ackondtaa ede kibodde - 235 
PI a citshindia candtacteteiaenantaee aie 43 
‘In addition, amounts to be derived by transfer from DOD revolvi ing funds were re quested as follows: 
Million 
Army ee ee ste ncnsa 5 agen baewen neat eee ... $19 
Navy 5 allastlkealhatied x cilealeaeeis aeiseecnncitluks Gitte dubbaphanligigndnisemanoedaedie iit a 
Re I, cent aman iy ic cituasaahp tek kinaiaadiaed Dida dbdelekccetetbiases , seme sapiens? 5 
Total. Pe ae, 785 


‘In lieu of supplement: al appropriations, ‘transfers from other available appropriations were requested 
and authorized as follows: 


Million 
Army ‘ eb thine oseeakl Sade —— 
Ns cso winnie stg Gdincdudiapamaiisinnchebadmabies hain mataiinimcns pains aetna diate Melanie ae 20 
|S ae eee sabe cass cst sis sta Sie ae ; 3 el 30 


ROU sn ccc<ccscccoddsmieasasaean Sa achaleee icata a taahaeas Qeaeadeieiondimiaien 7 





ee 
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AMOUNTS PROVIDED BY THE ConGrESS ComMPARED WirtH (1) PrEsIDENT’sS SPECIFIC 
REQUESTS TO THE CoNnGREsS, (2) SECRETARY OF DEFENSE REQUEST TO THE 
BuREAU OF THE BupGEt, AND (3) InrT1AL SERVICE REQUESTS TO THE SECRETARY 
or DrreNnse—Continued 

Fiscal year 1958 


{In millions} 


l — san ee ee 














OsD 
Air and 
Total Army Navy Force | inter- 
| service 
| | activities 
' Be Seth ll ap so Ns aie RE te Se ea es ae 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act, Public } 

Law 85-117, Aug. 2, 1957: ae | | : ; 
Provided by Congress bid | | $33,760 | | $7,265 | ' $9, 866 $15, 930 $699 
President’s specific request to Congress_ | 236, 193 8,520; 10,497 16, 471 705 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the ‘as és io ai - 

I os Ons ag oes 36, 193 iy , 497 47 70! 
Initial service re que st to OSD. | 42,264 10,656 | 11,463 19, 445 7 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, Public Law 85-170, | | 

Aug. 28, 1957: | 
Provided by Congress | #1,538 | 365 | 265 | 900 | 26 
President’s specific request to Congress- | 1, 700 | 325 335 1,000 | 40 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of ‘the | | | | - 

Budget- : = 1, 965 372 385 | 1,153 ! 
Initial service reque EE GEE 1 EE | 2, 967 870 450 1, 625 | 22 
Total, fiscal year 1958: | | | 
Provided by Congress cdl 35, 295 | 7,630 | 10, 131 | 16, 830 704 
President’s specific request to Congress 37, 893 | 8,845 | 10,832 17, 471 745 
Secretary of Defense request to Bureau of the | | a 
Budget- . _ | 38, 158 8,892 | 10,882 17, 624 7 
Initial service request to OSD- a 45, 231 11,526 | 11,913 21,070 | 722 
Special fund accounts (not included above): | 
Provided by Congress on 53 23 | 20 | 10 |-- - 
President’s specific request to Congress. __.--_- 26 56 26 | 20 10 |---= 
1 In addition, transfers from DOD revolving funds were authorized as follows: = 
Million 
Army.-.---- % ‘ es a past ie rat ai a at ee cca etnias .-. $400 
NS = fou ceboccnca ay boa Gack Weeet wareuindte Cen Mee eea ahaa edd daitesan ane Soneee anos e 590 
? Request to C ongress for De ‘partment of Defense appropriations. 


Revised by letter of July 17, 1957, 
from Secretary of Defense to Committee on Appropriations of the House of Representatives. 


3 In addition, $34.2 million to be derived by transfer from fiseal year 1958 annual appropriations. 


CoMPARISON OF APPROPRIATIONS AND AVAILABLE FuNDS FOR FISCAL 
YrAR 1958 


Mr. Suepparp. General Moore, I wish you would supply a table 
for the record showing how much was made available by the Congress 
in the past fiscal year’s budget, and then how much has been made 
available by the Secretary of Defense, the Bureau of the Budget, for 


expenditure purposes, of the sum which was made available. You 
will put that in the record at this point. 


(The information may be found on p. 1084.) 
Funps Repucep or WitHHELD FoR LATER RELEASE PURPOSES 


Mr. SHerparp. There is one question I would like to get clear in 
my mind before I‘yield, gentlemen. It has to do with the inquiry my 
able colleague, Mr. Scrivner, has just presented and propounded. I 
would like to ask you gentlemen, particularly you, Mr. Secretary, 
whether or not during the past experiences of budget. operations there 
has ever been as large an amount or the equivalent amount of funds 
reduced or withheld for later release purposes. You can answer that 
question in the record by checking your files when you get back. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Could I ask a question there? I cannot quite 
follow. 

Mr. SuHepparpb. Read the statement. 

(Question read.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Over what period of years? 

Mr. Suepparp. We will go back for the same length of time the 
gentleman propounded in his statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you mean from 1946? 

Mr. SHerparp. What date did you start with? 

Mr. Scrivner. I started first on 1946, but on the comparison of 
the: Department’s requests and the allowances, I did not have any- 
thing before 1950. Jf I had had it, I would have gone back of that. 

Mr. Suepparp. Make it parallel 1950 so it will be comparable, if 
you please. 

Mr. Armstrona. We shall be glad to do that. 

(The information may be found on pp. 534, 1085, etc.) 

Mr. Scrivner. May I make one additional request now, just so 
we can have all the picture? 

Mr. SuHepparp. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Sheppard and I both know what we are getting 
at here. I think it should go back further. 1 will amend his request 
to go back far enough to include those years when Congress had pro- 
vided funds for a 70-wing Air Force and those funds were frozen. 
I have forgotten what year it was, but it is quite a considerable 
number of hundreds of millions of dollars. I do not know whether 
it was 1946 or 1947. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SuHepparp. Also supply that information. 

Mr. ANprReEws. I think it was 1948. 

(Off the record.) 


HistoricAL SUMMARY OF REQUESTS FOR APPORTIONMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. While it has been mentioned, Mr. Sheppard, your 
inquiry would bring it up to this current year, but it should be recalled 
that in the releasing of funds under the apportionment procedure, 
there is no apportionment made until the departments themselves 
have made a request for that apportionment, and to give us a com- 
plete picture, then General Moore should get, if it is available and 
can be had, what requests for apportionment are anticipated being 
made before the end of the fiscal year. That will give us the picture 
of the thing as it really will be when the fiscal year ends. 

Mr. Armsrrona. Before the end of the current fiscal year, as I 
understand, this year. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. The Navy itself has some more apportion- 
ments it will request. So have the Army and Air Force, I am sure. 

Mr. SuepprarD. That would be all right, Mr. Scrivner, with the 
reservation that General Moore’s information to be supplied is within 
the financial plan’s operation. Beyond that, of course, I do not think 
we ought to go. 

Mr. Scrivner. No. I had supposed that was included in the state- 
ment within the present financial program. 


tin 
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Fieet Support Facitrires 
RENTAL RECEIPTS 


Mr. SHepparp. All right; the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. I have several questions, Mr. Chairman. 

On page 59 under Project 8—G, there is mention of rental receipts 
to the extent of $10,600,000 which are anticipated in fiscal 1959. What 
is the trend on that rental receipts picture? Is it up, down, or about 
the same? 

Admiral Mumma. We have at the present time some increases in 
rental because of better utilization of the facilities by contractors, but 
the total figure has not varied very much in spite of that. We also 
hope to be able to improve the situation by selling some of these plants 
which would do away with the necessity for the maintenance and the 
security measures that we have had to provide. 

Mr. Forp. Could we have a chart, or any other information, which 
would show the trend as to your rental receipts over the last 3 or 
4 years? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir; we could give you some tabs that would 
show you the major increases and the major decreases. 

Mr. Forp. And, the total figure which would be comparable to 
this $10.6 million? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. On the previous year’s basis, you mean? 

Mr. Forp. Yes; for 3 or 4 years previous. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Value received from reserve plants 


[In millions] 


| 
| Value of Value of Total value 
Fiscal year Receipts to | maintenance | additional from rental 
Treasury | in lieu of services of plants 
| rent 

| | ada) deaibase IS 
Ns, hi thc ts nsenisatnanedeend $6.6 | $1.2 $2.8 $10.6 
IN i ob dc i ag oa Soe bs ekeene 4.9 | 8 3.0 8.7 
1957 actual____._- Whhdinawdchidontinbchbeneewidaws 6.2 | .9 3.1 9.2 
MINI st eet eee 5.2 9 3.5 9.6 








Mr. Forpv. How do you determine what part of such rental funds 
may be used for capital maintenance requirements? I assume the 
remainder, other than that, goes into the General Treasury? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct, and is not available to us for use. 
Hence, any funds that we spend in this area are actual losses to us 
unless we can get corresponding maintenance in kind. In most of 
our contracts, we attempt to have the money directly usable in 
maintenance rather than having it revert to the Treasury. So, it 
becomes, as near as possible, a self-contained operation. 

Mr. Forp. Can you show us over the last 3 or 4 years what portion, 
if any, of your receipts have reverted to the Treasury? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir; we can furnish that with this same 
summary, Mr. Ford. 
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SALES OF RESERVE PLANTS 


Mr. Forp. Could you also include for the same period of time any 
sales, not by name, but in total, and what you expect or forecast in 
fiscal 1959? 

Admiral Mumma. There have been very few, but we will include it, 
sir. 

Mr. Forp. Include also what you expect to sell during fiscal 1959. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


SALES oF RESERVE PLANTS 


Sale of Bureau of Ships reserve plants resulted in receipts to the Treasury of 
$284,671 in fiscal vear 1957; $675,000 has already been realized in fiscal year 1958. 
Planned disposals may bring several million dollars into ‘Miscellaneous receipts, 
Treasury,” in fiscal year 1959. 


HABITABILITY OF SHIPS’ QUARTERS 


Mr. Forp. In one of the projects you talked about improvi ing the 
ships’ quarters, and, as I gathered, the word is “habitability.” 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What are you going to do, and how large a program 
is it? 

Admiral Munna. It is a program which has been going on for 
quite a number of years, and is covered under the budget activity 2 
sir, ‘Alterations and improvements.” It consists fundamentally of 
improvements and bringing up to standard—that is, to current-day 
standards—the ships that are somewhat older. 

Mr. Forp. What do you do? 

Admiral Mumma. We equip these ships with improved bunk space, 
improved messing space, and ability to add space and ee 
for recreation, and where men can write letters, et cetera, whereas, 1 
the past, a bluejacket was pretty much lost if he were not in his 
bunk or on watch, or working. He had no specific hangout which 
he could use, but this has been improved considerably, particularly 
in the small ships like the destroyers. 

We have consistently programed in each year’s program over the 
past several years a fairly large number of items. There are some 
21 different kinds of habitability items which are planned for this 
year, 1958. For example, we antic ipate next year that we will reach 
down into the list to priority No. 16 in the habitability improvement 
program. 

Mr. Forp. Are your new ships more habitable as far as the crew is 
concerned, than your older vessels? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir; they are built with these standards 
incorporated in them, and all of the new s ships are a great improvement 
in the space allowed per man and the amount of fresh water allowed 
per man, and his living arrangements and accommodations have been 
considerably improved, sir. 

Admiral Wixson. It is a very important morale consideration, Mr. 


Ford. 
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THE NAVY AS A CAREER 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Ford has permitted me to interrupt his inter- 
rogation at this point to say this: Last night I heard on Monitor 
an interview with the last man in the Navy who went in as an ap- 
prentice. He is completing 55 years of service in the Navy, starting 
out with windjammers, and now he is in the nuclear age. After 
all of that, he says if a young man is looking forward to a good career, 
the Navy is it. 

That is before he got all these additions that you have in 

i habitability. 

If after 50 years or 55 years in the service, he still feels that way, I 
think it might be well, Mr. Chairman; if the Navy Department will 
put a little : story in here about it. I think he is retiring this week. 
He is a chief petty officer, but I cannot recall his name at the moment. 

Admiral Mumma. We shall look into it, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. A man like that deserves a little recognition by this 
committee, because I think he said the only man w ho had served 
longer than he had was Admiral Leahy, and I think a special reference 
should be made to it, and that a story be placed in the record with 
regard to it at this point. 

Also, if they have a transcript of what he said, it might be well to 
insert that into the record. 

After he had had 55 years of it, and when he says that even without 
these new things you are doing now it was a good career for a young 
man to get into, I think that is a pretty high recommendation for the 
Navy. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is certainly in keeping with the policies of the 
Department of the Navy, and in keeping with this committee to 
recognize the service of that type, and to commend the individual. 

The Navy is still a very good service for a young man of today to 
follow, so far as I am able to judge the operations militarily speaking. 

Mr. Scrivner. [ have a book on my desk which I intended to 
bring over this morning; I had remembered seeing the publication 
that the Navy had put out, and I had intended to bring it over to 
the committee this morning because I have heard bad things about 


the Navy, and I thought, surely, there must be something good about 
the naval service. 


Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. This booklet which I have tells everything that a 
navyman can get—enlisted and commissioned—and it really sells the 

| Navy as a profession in a very fire way, and before these Navy 

hearings are over I want to bring it over to the committee, and just 
point out some of the things which make a Navy career a bright 
career, because all military careers are honorable and good professions. 

How much more inducement there is going to be in joining the 
Navy as a result of this habitability program I do not know, but that, 
piled on top of everything else, your recruiting problem should be 
simple, and the reenlistments should not be any problem at all. 





FINDING SPACE FOR MEN AND EQUIPMENT 


Admiral Witson. I think one thing that brings it up, Mr. Scrivner, 
and that is rather important, is the other encroachments on the space 
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in the ship. With all the new quipment that has gone aboard, it is a 
very serious problem and requires a great deal of balance or you will 
shove—if | may use the word—your crew right off the ship as a result 
of some of the space requirements for equipment which has to go 
aboard. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, this would happen as a result of 
putting so much equipment on to replace manpower that you do not 
have enough room for the remaining manpower? 

Admiral Wiison. Well, it is almost that, and it could be that if it 
were not carefully watched. 

(The radio story is referred to in greater detail on p. 687.) 

Mr. Forp. You do not want that insertion on behalf of that en- 
listed man to be an argument against Admiral Mumma’s request for 
funds in this case? 

Mr. Scrivner. No; that just highlights it. 

Mr. SHepparp. It is merely a contributing factor. 

Mr. Scrivner. Before we go further, it might be well if at the con- 
clusion of my discussion of the service request, the budget allocations 
and congressional action, if this table of compilation were inserted at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. Suepparp. It shall be made a part of the record. 


REHABILITATION AND MAINTENANCE OF THE U. 8. 8. 
“CONSTITUTION” 


Mr. Forp. It is a very insignificant amount, but how much are you 
putting in, for example, the rehabilitation and maintenance of the 
Constitution? 

That request appears on page 21 of the justifications under the 
heading, ‘Naval relics.” Is that going to be an increasingly large 
sum, or larger sum every year? 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir; I do not believe so. Page 21 shows that 
the 1957 total was $175,000, roughly, and it dropped to $92,000 in 
1958. We are requesting an increase up to $229,000 this year. 

We assume that that takes care of a major cycle in the rehabilitation 
of the Constitution, sir. 

In other words, she was docked only this past year, and no major 
work was undertaken. This year we anticipate that there would be 
some timber renewal, and there will be some additional costs over 
and above last year. 

I would, think that the 1960 estimate would drop down again, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How much are we actually putting in the Constitution 
this year? 

Admiral Mumma. Well, she costs us something between $50,000 
and $100,000 a year alone, | believe, sir. 


EFFECT OF CHANGE IN SHIPBUILDING ON OTHER PROGRAMS 


Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Miller, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Miter. Admiral, we have been given to understand that there 
may be an additional request before we get this bill on the floor 
regarding the Polaris and some other programs. In other words, 
you are still studying the requirements and they are subject to 
change; is that correct? 
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Admiral Mumma. That is in the shipbuilding appropriation, Mr. 
Miller, where that would appear, if that request were to be processed. 
I suspect that it would be wise if Mr. Armstrong spoke to that item. 

Mr. Mituer. The real point that I wanted to make, or the question 
I wanted to ask has to do with this: Assuming there is a radical change 
in the shipbuilding program, what effect will that have on these other 

rograms? Would it mean a review of all of them under the budget 
imitations, or are the other items pretty firm? 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir; it would not have an immediate effect, 

because during the building period all the costs are carried by that 
appropriation, and it is only upon completion of the ship and delivery 
to the fleet that it switches over to the “Ships and facilities,” naval 
appropriation. 
+ Mr. Minter. Would the same thing apply also if there were new 
developments in the next few months with regard to electronics equip- 
ments, missiles, or anything else? It would not have an impact on 
the relatively firm items we have been talking about? 

Admiral Mumma. It might have a minor impact in some areas, like 
we do have an item in this appropriation labeled Polaris, but that has 
to do with some specific equipment, and it would not be a major impact 
at this time. 

Mr. Miter. You would not anticipate anything that could not be 
taken care of with reprograming within the items specified? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct, sir. 


ADDITIONAL MISSILE DATA SHIPS 


Mr. Murer. There was a headline in the morning paper—The Sun 
of Baltimore—to the effect that the United States is to add 5 missile 
data ships to the line; the 5 vessels are specifically allocated for use 
on the range which will have its headquarters at Chaguramas Naval 
Base, Trinidad, British West Indies. 

Are those vessels already built, or have we discussed those vessels 
in the programing? 

Admiral Wiuison. Not specifically. Some of those ships in con- 
nection with that missile range are provided by the Air Force. 


AIR FORCE SHIPS ON MISSILES RANGE 


Mr. Miuuer. My understanding was that the Air Force had the 
responsibility for the range. Do they build ships to use in that 
connection? 

Admiral Wruson. I do not think they have actually built any, sir. 

They have converted existing ships and operate them under a 
contract, I believe. 

Mr. Mituer. Would those ships be handled by the Navy? 

Admiral Wiison. No, sir; except we might give some support 
to them from our naval station in Trinidad, or something like that. 

Mr. Miuuer. But, they would not have Navy crews? 

Admiral Witson. No, sir. 

Mr. Miuier. Would they be civilian crews? 

Admiral Witson. I believe they are civilian crews; yes, sir. 
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TESTING ON NAVY RANGES 


Mr. Miter. With reference to the ranges which the Navy runs, 
do you contract for that sort of work with non- Navy ships? 

Admiral Witson. Well, we do not have a comparable operation in 
the Navy now. It is possible that we will be doing more of that work 
on the west coast, and the instrumentation, tracking and so on would 
be done largely with shore facilities, probably assisted somewhat by 
Navy-commissioned ships. 


RANGE FOR TESTING POLARIS 


Mr. Miuter. When you are testing Polaris, what sort of ranges 
do you use for that? Will that testing be done on the Air Force range? 

‘awed Witson. That will be done on the Air Force range; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitter. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Suepparpb. Mr. Ostertag? 


SUPPORT OF SHIPS ON MISSILES RANGES 


Mr. Ostrertac. Admiral, along the line of the questioning of Mr. 
Miller, are we to understand that there is nothing in this budget under 
“Ships and facilities’? which would be in any way supporting the over- 
all range or telemetering or tracking or missiles program which has 
to do with ships at sea as a part of the missiles program? 

Admiral Mumma. All of those support activities are either in other 
budgets of the Navy or in the shipbuilding appropriation, sir. 

Mr. Osrerrac. In other words, there is no money here to support 
that activity? 

Admiral Mumma. Only the amount that is required for mainte- 
nance of some of the ships of the program which are already completed. 


CATEGORIES OF SHIPS 


Mr. Osrertaa. In order that we might have a clear picture of 
ships and facilities, is it fair to say that it falls into three categories; 
namely, the active fleet, the reserve fleet, and then those ships that 
are what might be termed in mothballs? 

Is that a fair statement, or will you define the areas that apply in- 
sofar as facilities are concerned? 

Admiral Mumma. This covers the major areas of the active fleet. 
There is this small group of ships in between the active fleet and the 
reserve fleet which are called the Naval Reserve training ships and 
which are in sort of a twilight area, and then the reserve fleet which 
includes all of the mothballed ships. 


RESERVE FLEET 


Mr. Osrrertag. In other words, the reserve fleet does include ali 
ships that are currently or at any time in what might be termed 
“mothballs’’? 


Admiral Mumma. That is correct, sir. Then, it also includes—this 
appropriation includes support of the shore activities of the fleets such 
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as the commandant headquarters in various localities, the commander 
in chief’s headquarters in Hawaii, and so forth. 

Mr. OstzrtaG. I understand that, Admiral, but I was primarily 
referring to the status of ships as a whole. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OstzrraGc. When a ship is assigned to the reserve fleet or to go 
into mothballs, are those ships stripped of their equipment and their 
facilities and is such equipment usable elsewhere, or do they auto- 
matically go with them? 

Admiral Mumma. There are some types of the equipment that are 
more fixed parts of the ships that are left on board, and mothballed 
with the ship. The movable items are generally removed, and either 
put into store or rehabilitated for store, and reissued, or, depending 
upon the circumstances, are maintained in store as a part of the 
mobilization reserve to go with that ship when it goes back into active 
service. 

Mr. Ostertac. Well, thinking in terms of mobilization, how do we 
compare today with our active fleet and our reserve fleet to what has 
been the situation heretofore? 

Are we increasing the total number of ships in reserve, and active 
reserve in a state of readiness, or is that diminishing? 

Admiral Mumma. I would like Admiral Wilson to talk to that, sir. 

Admiral Witson. We are continually purifying, you might say, the 
reserve fleet, and as we inactivate from the active fleet, those ships 
generally speaking are in more modern condition than the ships that 
were laid up, say, at the end of the war. 

So, it is a cycle, really. The ships come from the active fleet into 
the reserve fleet, and they flow out of the reserve fleet into this disposal 
program. 

DISPOSAL OF SHIPS 


Mr. Osrertac. What is the status of the disposal program? What 
happens when you have jurisdiction to dispose? Is that a sale or 
destruction? 

Admiral Wiison. It, of course, depends upon the individual ship 
as to whether or not you can sell it. 

Mr. Ostrertac. You dismantle it? 

Admiral Wiison. We strip it of all military items and some of them 
will be sold for scrap, I am sure, and others have been sold for com- 
mercial use. 

Mr. OstrrertaGc. Does that come under your jurisdiction of ships 
and facilities? Does your Bureau have the authority to dispose of 
them? 

Admiral Mumma. Ordinarily, that is a—— 

Admiral Wiison. It is a matter for the Chief of Naval Operations 
to authorize. 

Admiral Mumma. It is a Chief of Naval Operations authority, but 
we actually proceed with it when it is authorized. 

Admiral Wiison. The first step taken is for the Secretary to strike 
the ship from the Navy list, and then she becomes a hull, and free for 
disposal. 

Mr. Ostrprtac. Have we obtained a record or information which 
would clear up the picture of the total disposal program? 
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Mr. SHeprparp. May I say to my colleague that such a matter was 
gone into, and I think they expressed themselves rather forcibly that 
their policy was to get the ships that were in the status of inactivation 
out of the hands of the Navy as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Anprews. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SuepparD. We thank you for your appearance, and the manner 


in which you have responded to interrogations on this Bureau of the 
Navy. 


Monpbay, Frepspruary 24, 1958. 


NAVAL ORDNANCE PROGRAM 


WITNESSES 


J. SINCLAIR ARMSTRONG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

REAR ADM. FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
ORDNANCE 

REAR ADM. G. F. BEARDSLEY, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

REAR ADM. W. J. MARSHALL, USN, DIRECTOR, MATERIEL DIVISION 
OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (LOGISTICS) 

REAR ADM. W. F. RABORN, USN, DIRECTOR, SPECIAL PROJECTS 

COMDR. W. GATES, USN, HEAD, BUORD PROGRAMS SECTION, MA- 
TERIEL REQUIREMENT BRANCH, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS (LOGISTICS) 

J. CONNELLY, HEAD, EXPLOSIVES SAFETY SECTION, MATERIEL 
REQUIREMENTS BRANCH, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS (LOGISTICS) 

REAR ADM. J. E. CLARK, USN, DIRECTOR, GUIDED MISSILES DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
(ATR) 

REAR ADM. K. 8. MASTERSON, USN, DIRECTOR, GUIDED MISSILES 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
(ATR) 

CAPT. CLYDE B. STEVENS, JR., USN PROGRAM DIRECTOR (UNDER- 
WATER ORDNANCE) BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 

CAPT. GRISWOLD T. ATKINS, USN, PROGRAM DIRECTOR, (AMMU- 
NITION) BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 

CAPT. ALBERT O. MOMM, USN, PROGRAM DIRECTOR (GUIDED 

MISSILES) BUEAU OF ORDNANCE 
WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 


WALTER L. TANN, CHIEF ENGINEER, MATERIAL DIVISION, BUREAU 
OF ORDNANCE 


Mr. Suepparp. Next for the consideration of the committee is the 
naval ordnance program, and we shall ask Rear Adm. Frederic S 
Withington to make the overall statement without interruption until 
it is completed. 

Admiral, if you will present your statement as rapidly as possible, 
we will appreciate it. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Wirruineton. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am pleased to appear before you today to present the Navy’s 
ordnance programs for the fiscal year 1959. It is the responsibility of 
the Bureau of Ordnance to provide the fleet with the weapons neces- 
sary to maintain its combat-ready position. This responsibility is 
met with funds from five different appropriations. However, I will 
confine my remarks to the two appropriations which I am here to dis- 
cuss today; they are (1) ‘Procurement of ordnance e and ammunition, 
Navy,” and (2) “Ordnance and facilities, Navy. 


PROCUREMENT OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION, NAVY 


This appropriation funds the procurement of expendable ordnance 
including ammunition, mines, torpedoes, nuclear weapons, ordnance 
guided missiles, and the Polaris missile, together with the facilities 
necessary for their production and support. In addition, provision 
is made for backfitting a few active fleet destroyers with launching and 
associated fire control equipment to permit use of a new and effective 
ASW weapon, the RAT (rocket assist torpedo). Because the planning 
for guns, launchers, and fire control for new and converted ships, and 
for aircraft, is so closely programed with those units, we purchase that 
equipment under the “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy,” and 
“Aircraft and related procurement, Navy,” appropriations. 

This budget request re presents a planned total program of $490,- 
235,000 which is $223,743,000 higher than our fiscal year 1958 plan. 
This increase consists of $219.2 million for missiles, $9.0 million for 
launcher and fire control equipment, and a reduction of $4.5 million 
for ammunition. The 1958 supplemental for Polaris, already ap- 
proved by the Congress, included $31.8 million under this appropria- 
tion title, which is not reflected in this budget. 

Our request for new obligational authority is $460,235,000, since 
we estimate that $30 million in resources will be available to apply 
against the total program. These resources are expected to accrue 
from the sale, to other services and to the military assistance program, 
of inventory material in long mobilization supply. By thus applying 
the proceeds from these sales to our current program requirement we 
are able to modernize our stocks and to adjust our inventory balance 
in the light of advanced weapons and plans. 

At this point I would like to explain a change in policy with respect 
to the application of reimbursement resources under this appropria- 
tion. Prior to fiscal year 1958 we were permitted to apply resources 
only to the extent of payments received from our customers after the 
delivery of material had been completed. The balance of anticipated 
reimbursement resources remained as unobligated balances for use 
only after payment was received. This was a prime cause for large 
unobligated balances in past years. Beginning with fiscal year 1958 
we were permitted to apply against our program all estimated re- 
sources expected to accrue, including military assistance program 
orders on hand but unfilled. In fiscal year 1958 we are exhausting our 
resource availability by applying $90.5 million to our program. For 
fiscal year 1959 we expect to have available from these sources $30 
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million, $60.5 million less than in 1958. This accounts for a consider- 
able part of the large increase in new obligational authority requested 
for fiscal year 1959 over that granted for fiscal year 1958. 

The procurement program "I present to you continues a planned 
transition from conventional World War II weapons to the guided- 
missile and nuclear-weapons systems required today. We have made 
considerable progress against this transition in the ordnance programs 
for fiscal year 1957 through the current budget year of 1959. In 1957 
$99 million was programed for conventional weapons, in 1958 the 
program is almost half that amount, and in 1959 the proposed program 
is $37 million. If you consider that $8 million of what must be termed 
“conventional” is actually for such service purposes as pilot ejection 
cartridges and jato units, you will appreciate how great a changeover 
has already been effected. While new systems are under “rapid 
development, their predecessors will be in the fleet for some time and 
must be supported. This is the reason why I am asking for money 
to fund an immediate readiness position for certain older type weapons. 

This year’s budget requires considerably more new obligational au- 
thority than was granted last year. I have already touched on the 
reason for a part of this need in my earlier remarks on financing. The 
major increase comes from the sharp upswing of funding for Polaris, 
Another contributing cause is the increase in antisubmarine warfare— 
from $44 million in fiscal year 1958 to $65 million in fiscal year 1959. 
I am also asking for more money for guided missiles. Overall, I am 
striving in this budget for a sound, balanced capability for both the 
present and the future. 


ORDNANCE AND FACILITIES, NAVY 


This appropriation funds the maintenance of our stocks of ord- 
nance and ammunition and maintenance of the Naval Ordnance 
Establishment. 

We are requesting $149,850,000 which is $8,150,000 below the 
amount available for fiscal year 1958. With the continually rising 
cost of labor and material, the actual program reduction is greater 
than the figures indicate. 

Activity 1. Maintenance of ordnance and ammunition: This activity 
covers the cost of maintaining our stocks of weapons and ammunition 
in condition for ready issue to the fleet. We are requesting $94,029,000 
in this activity. ‘This is a reduction of $7,751,000 from fiscal year 1958. 
There are major decreases of $4.9 million in the ammunition program 
and $1.6 million in the torpedoes and mines program. ‘These decreases 
are made possible by the reduction in number of ships in the active 
fleet and increased reliance on special weapons and guided missiles. 
An increase of $0.7 million is requested to cover the cost of maintain- 
ing larger inventories of special weapons and guided missiles. An 
increase of $0.5 million is requested in the proof and test program to 
cover the cost of proofing additional quantities of new, high-speed, 
homing-type torpedoes. 

Activity 2. Maintenance and operation of facilities: This activity 
provides ior the routine maintenance e, upkeep, and re pair of the Bureau 
of Ordnance Shore Establishment. $39,180,000 is requested in this 
activity, a decrease of $230,000 from fiscal year 1958. Planned 
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personnel reductions at field activities account for a decrease of 
$1.3 million. However, this reduction is substantially offset by an 
increase of $440,000 for the replacement of military with civilian 
guards, $350,000 for the establishment of an electronic data processing 
system, and $215,000 to cover maintenance and operation costs at 
naval magazines in Spain. 

Activity 3. Improvement and alteration to facilities: This activity 
provides for essential major repairs, minor new construction and 
alteration projects, procurement of general purpose station equipment, 
and maintenance of advance base mobile ordnance equipment. The 
request of $6,957,000 under this activity is $440,000 more than in 
fiscal year 1958. The major portion of the increase—$345,000 is for 
mobile and general purpose capital equipment for Spanish bases. 

Activity 4. De ~partmental administration: We are requesting 
$9,684,000 for the De ypartmental administration program in fiscal year 
1959. A reduction of 128 man-years of effort funded under this 
activity accounts for the decrease of $972,000 from fiscal year 1958. 
$898,000 of this reduction is in salaries, $59,000 in civil-service retire- 
ments, and the remainder is in support costs resulting from a reduced 
level of employment. 

& Mr. SHepparp. Thank you very much for your presentation of the 
statement. 

We will resume our inquiry at 2 o’clock. 

The committee is now adjourned until that time. 

Mr. SHepparp. The committee will reconvene. 


ECONOMY MEASURES IN ORDNANCE ACTIVITIES 


Admiral Withington, I read with interest your speech before the 
American Ordnance Association on February 12, 1958. There are 
two portions of it that I would like to discuss a bit with you. 

First, you stated: 


My contribution, good and “we , will have to be assessed by my successor. One 
bad one I can name now—lI have failed to halt the high cost and upward cost 
trend of modern ordnance. It is easy to blame exorbitant costs on the fact that 
advances have been, in the main, first steps into radically new areas. Inflationary 
trends are, of course, a fact to be reckoned with. But world conditions and 
strains on the national budget are such that we cannot permit dissipation of 
our resources to the extent that current trends indicate. 

There seems to be an equation which goes like this—higher performance equals 
greater complexity plus greater cost plus more acute maintenance problems. We 
cannot and must not accept this equation as axiomatic. It must be attacked in 
all possible ways. Some of these are 

(a) Ingenuity and saad thinking in the initial engineering concept. 

(b) More realistic specifications. 

(c) Cost-conscious engineering. 

(d) Value engineering—the use whenever possible of standard stock items. 

(e) Reduction in the number of actual hardware developments, and missile- 
growth programs. 

If we do not accomplish this, it will become less and less possible to defend the 
United States. Further, there is real danger of constantly lessening current 
readiness because of huge investments in weapon prototype hardware of all kinds. 


I agree with you in your fear of these increasing costs and wish 
you would elaborate a bit on these fine points that you have made, 
for the benefit of the committee and for the benefit of the record. 

Admiral Wirnineron. May we put some of this on the confidential 
record? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 
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INITIAL ENGINEERING 


Admiral Wirntneron. With regard to the first one, “Ingenuity 
and sound thinking in the initial engineering concept,’ I can give you 
a good example— the Polaris missile. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

A bad example, sir, is in the antisubmarine rocket program. | 
was horrified about a year ago to learn that 1 computer for 1 destroyer 
was going to cost $9! 50,000. 

I called up the contractor and said that I would not have it; that 
I would sooner cancel the amount and try somebody else. We are 
now getting this computer for $550,000, but I think it is still too much 
money. 

Mr. SHepparp. The same contractor? 

Admiral Wirutneton. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Now, Admiral, apparently from your comments 
you find it necessary to enter into extensive negotiations in order to 
bring cost factors to what you considered to be a reasonable status. 

Admiral Wrrntneaton. Yes. 

Mr. Surpparp. And what was the original price? 

Admiral Wrrnineron. $950,000. 

Mr. SuHepparp. After your negotiations what did you finally come 
up with? 

Admiral Wirnineton. About $550,000. 

Mr. SHeprarp. With the same contractor? 

Admiral Wirxinaton. Yes. 


NEED FOR MORE REALISTIC SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. That presents a very intriguing situation to say the 
least. What conditions developed whereby there was a change in the 
production requirement that could or did, influence the difference in 
the cost factor? 

Admiral Wiratneton. That brings me to the second point in my 
talk, more realistic specifications. My own people had overwritten 
specifications for this computer very badly. That was the primary 
reason we were able to reduce the cost so markedly. We relaxed those 
specifications. 

Mr. Suepparp. If they are experienced people in the field, why did 
they do that? 

Admiral Wiruincron. I am afraid, speaking honestly, all of us in 
the military have a habit of trying to require of the contractor an im- 
possible perfection which he cannot produce. The Bureau of Ordnance 
is guilty; so are the other armament agencies. 

Mr. Suepparv. We are dealing in a field of extensive expenditures 
when we are dealing in this particular field; are we not? 

Admiral Wrruinaton. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is it within the realm of operational feasibility that 
before the people who are writing the specifications write out a series 


of requirements that are impossible to fulfill, that they confer with the 


producing element to see whether or not the specifications can be 
supplied? 
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Admiral Wirutneron. Certainly, in this case, it would have been 
better had we asked the prospective contractor for specific ideas on 
how we might cut the cost by relaxing some of the specifications. 
We should have done that and did not. 

Mr. Suepparp. What has been done in your Department to cor- 
rect that possibility of error that might happen again tomorrow? 

Admiral Wiruineton. We are making, on a small scale, an effort 
at value engineering, which the Bureau of Ships has made to a much 
greater extent. I consider that as the most important duty of my 
Chief Engineer—to work on this one problem. 


COST-CONSCIOUS ENGINEERING 


On the matter of cost-conscious engineering, the third point, he was 
able, with the help of his assistants, to reduce the cost of the launcher 
in this same weapons system by some $100,000 without reducing its 
performance. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is commendable. What assurance does the 
committee have that there will be a continuing effort in that same 
field? 

Admiral Wirutneron. I will not be here, as you know, but I am quite 
sure that my successor will work as hard at this as I have tried to. 


VALUE ENGINEERING 


Mr. Sueprarp. Take up your next item, value engineering. 

Admiral Wirxainaton. It is an oversimplification to say you should 
use standard stock items, but we have had repeated examples. Let 
us say that a vacuum tube was engineered into a mine-firing mech- 
anism and by the time it gets into production the producer is already 
out of produc ‘tion on that item; it has been changed. 

In general, the Bureau of Ships has a more fertile field to work in 
here than the Bureau of Ordnance because they have such standard 
things as light fixtures, anchors, and anchor windlasses, and so on. 
We are shifting from vacuum tubes to transistors. Nothing is settled 
in the electronics field. Nevertheless, we will make an effort to use 
the cheapest and most available components wherever we can in our 
equipment, and we are trying to do so. 


REDUCTION OF HARDWARE DEVELOPMENTS AND MISSILE GROWTH PROGRAMS 


Mr. Suepparp. Your next recommendation has to do with a re- 
duction in the number of actual hardware developments, and missile 
growth programs. Expand on that, please. 

Admiral Wirnincron. Yes. We will discuss later in ac tivity 3 the 
Tartar missile. This is a relative ‘ly small size ship-to-air missile to be 
installed in destroyers. The first time that my inventing outfit, the 
Applied Physics Laboratory, brought in this program they wanted to 
show me concurrently at the same time a growth program and I 
would not look at it. I think this is the sort of idea that all missile 
people have and somebody has to curb it, people in a position of re- 
sponsibility like myself. 
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Mr. Suepparp. You feel that is a responsibility of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance? 

Admiral Wrrutneron. Yes. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Even as chief of a bureau, your ability to cope 
with an issue of this character can only be predicated upon a very 
constant liaison by and between those who are issuing the speci- 
fications requirements and yourself? 

Admiral Wiruinaton. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Am I to assume that you have presently 
accentuated that liaison operation in order to obviate the little 
idiosyncrasy you previously referred to? 

Admiral Wrrutneron. I am glad to report that the Applied Physics 
Laboratory has proposed a 10-year development program of missiles 
which will reduce instead of increase the numbers and differences 
between our ship-to-air guided missiles. They are tending in the 
long term in the right direction. 


NEED FOR CAREFUL SUPERVISION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Suepparp. As [ interpret your general statement so far and 
your definitions of the particular categories to which we have addressed 
ourselves, the crux is a very careful supervision of specification require- 
ments in the guided missile field. 

Admiral Wiratncron. In all fields. 

Mr. SHepparp. And a continuity of review of what you have in 
status availability that might be applicable to the new functions? 

Admiral Wrraineron. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that what your interpretation is? 

Admiral Wirntncron. It is also the exercise of judgment. One of 
these improved missiles might be essential and I, as head man, might 
miss the point entirely. Technical judgment is also involved. 

Mr. Suepparp. I will admit that there is a possibility of human 
error in anything because we are all human beings. At the same time, 
I think it is quite evident that somewhere along the line in procedures 
of this character there has to be somebody who says either ‘“Yes’’ or 
“No.7 

Admiral Wirnineron. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Now, I will ask you this question: Do you feel from 
your years of experience as Chief of the department that you are 
presently leaving that we should go into these aspects of the issue 
more carefully and perhaps exercise a little more definite “Yes” or 
“No’’? 

Admiral Wirninctron. Do you mean the Congress? 

Mr. Sueprarp. No; I am talking about your department. 

Admiral Wirutncron. I do feel so, yes. That is what I said in 
my talks. 

Mr. SHeprarp. I am not trying in any manner to embarrass you 
because we have been personal friends for a long period of time and 
I hope that friendship will continue a long time in the future. 

Admiral Wiruineton. Yes. 
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NECESSITY OF CLOSE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PLANNING AND A {COST-CONSCIOUS 
ATTITUDE 


Mr. SHeprparp. But I cannot help but sense more than I know that 
the relationship of getting things done and the Chief of the depart- 
ment has been a little sketchy because had that relationship been a 
more realistic and closer one, many of the things that we have under 
consideration at the moment, from an expenditure point of view 
could have been obviated. 

Admiral WirHineton. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. And when you get away from the real crux of the 
whole issue; to-wit, planning, and then the determination upon the 
part of the Bureau Chief, or whoever has the authority to say it—yes, 
we will proceed, or, no, we will not, just that much sooner are we 
going to arrive at a more stable economic approach to these problems. 
Do you think that is true or untrue? 

Admiral Wirxuineton. I think that is true. 


TOO MUCH REVIEW AND TOO LITTLE RESPONSIBILITY 
Mr. Sueprarp. Secondly, you stated: 


In my opinion, there are currently far too many committees and reviewing 
authorities—far too many people who have authority without responsibility. 
There are too many paralyzing money controls. We are currently required 
simultaneously to control obligations and expenditures, and I am increasingly 
of the opinion that this is not possible. 

You know if I had been writing that portion of your story I do not 
think I could have changed the language one bit to better express 
the situation than you have. 

Admiral Wirxinecron. Thank you. 

Mr. Sueprarp. There could not be a man, in my opinion, who has 
been at all conversant with military procedures over the years who 
could not heartily be in accord with the statement of yours that I 
just read. I think that you have made a wonderful contribution. 

You know, Mr. Secretary, I do not want to burden you with any 
unnecessary duties, but I think one of the finest things that could 
happen in the Pentagon Building, from Mr. McElroy’s office down, 
would be to pick up that comment and have it printed and do away 
with some pictures in the secretarial offices, and have this little com- 
ment appended in front of a desk where it could be constantly seen. 
It might have a very salutary effect. We have so many layers of 
opinion that have to ‘be clarified now that it becomes a rather retard- 
ent operation to say the least. 

I had occasion not so long ago to follow a project from its origin 
to its terminus, and on one desk where under normal circumstances 
it might have been reasonably cleared in 24 hours, it was on that desk 
for 15 days. Then when it got up to the top it was rereviewed by a 
group of very sensitive people who knew nothing about its origin, less 
about its application, so they had to go into a guessing contest amongst 
themselves to see whether they would or would not go forward with 
it. That is my statement. You do not have to add to it. I think 
it is quite apropos to what you have to say. 

Now, if you have any further ideas that you would care to express 
pertaining to the quotation that I have just placed in the record from 
your speech I would be glad to have them. 
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Admiral Wrrutneron. I would rather not elaborate. 
Mr. Scrivner. May I make an inquiry? There is not anything 


particularly new about this picture you have painted of various boards 
and commissions and what not? 


Admiral Witrntneron. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that I have been hearing about 
them from the military for quite a few years. Have you not heard 
about them? 

Admiral Wrruinerton. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. While you have been hearing about them for quite 
a few years, may I ask have you heard about them to the de ree that 
you have heard about them in the last year and a half? 

Admiral Wrrnineton. No, sir. 


Mr. Ritey. Admiral Withington, is it your opinion, or not, that 


these many re views and delays really result in costing the Government 
more money 


Admiral Resse In many cases they do. 

Mr. Rixey. I am of the same opinion, sir. 

Mr. Armstrona. May I make an inquiry? Has the Admiral’s 
speech been placed in the record? 

Mr. Suepparp. No. The speech in its entirety will be placed in the 
record at this point. 

(The speech referred to is as follows:) 


AppREss BY REAR Apo. F. 8. Wirsincton, USN, Cuier or tHE Navy BuREAU 
oF ORDNANCE, BEFORE WASHINGTON Post, AMERICAN ORDNANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1958 


I am grateful to the American Ordnance Association for the gift of this medal, 
and accept it with the full realization that I am only the front man for the very 
large group, in Government and in industry, which is laboring to produce better 
weapons for the Navy. 

My term as Bureau Chief is almost finished, and this talk is a sort of valedic- 
tory. Although it is difficult to see the woods for the trees in the day-by-day 
management of a large organization, I shall try to give you an estimate of our 
present situation, and to make some guesses about the future. 

By and large each bureau chief collects on the successes and failures of his 
predecessors—this because the development time for weapons and weapon 
systems issolong. Although we have been able recently to expedite development 
of particular weapons, the currently successful ones must be credited largely to 
my very able predecessors, Admiral Noble and Rear Admiral Schoeffel. The 
most noteworthy of these successful developments are Sidewinder, Terrier, the 
nuclear depth bomb Betty, the Talos defense unit at White Sands, high per- 
formance torpedoes, and improved mines. 

My contribution, good and bad, will have to be assessed by my successor. One 
bad one I can name now—I have failed to halt the high cost and upward cost 
trend of modern ordnance. It is easy to blame exorbitant costs on the fact that 
advances have been, in the main, first steps into radically new areas. Inflationary 
trends are, of course, a fact to be reckoned with. But world conditions and 
strains on the national budget are such that we cannot permit dissipation of our 
resources to the extent that current trends indicate. 

There seems to be an equation which goes like this—higher performance equals 
greater complexity plus greater cost plus more acute maintenance problems. We 
cannot and must not accept this equation as axiomatic. It must be attacked in 
all possible ways. Some of these are: 

(a) Ingenuity and sound thinking in the initial engineering concept. 

(6) More realistic specifications. 

(ec) Cost-conscious engineering, 

(d) Value engineering—the use whenever possible of standard stock items. 
(e) Reduction in the number of actual hardware developments, and missile- 


growth programs, 
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If we do not accomplish this, it will become less and less possible to defend the 
United States. Further, there is real danger of constantly lessening current readi- 
ness because of huge investments in weapon prototype hardware of all kinds. 

Now I shall attempt to estimate future trends in Navy weapons. They are 
generally optimistic—let us hope that they prove to be accurate. 

1. The trend toward weapon-system development will continue, and there will 
be fewer developments. 

2. The integration and coordination of development effort in the Navy, in cases 
where more than one bureau is involved, will continue to improve under the newly 
established ‘lead bureau”’ system. 

3. The Bureau of Ordnance will continue to decentralize the direction of develop- 
ment projects to our laboratories, such as the Naval Ordnance Laboratory, White 
Oak; Naval Ordnance Test Station; and Applied Physies Laboratory (Johns 
Hopkins). 

4. The output of first-rate ideas from these Government-operated and Govern- 
ment-supvorted laboratories will continue. Indeed, in these laboratories is the 
greatest strength I am handing on to my successor. 

5. The effective teamwork between our laboratories and those of industry will 
continue to improve. The result will be a shortening of development time scales 
and improvement in our ability to meet fleet needs with sound products. 

6. The Polaris development will succeed, and this weapon system will become 
& maior factor in the national deterrent capability. The bureau laboratories are 
heavily committed in support of Polaris, and this support will continue. 

7. Radical improvements will be made in torpedoes to meet the challenge of 
high-performance enemy submarines. The torpedo and the mine will continue 
to be weapons of major importance to the Navy. 

8. Mine mechanisms, more sensitive and more resistant to countermeasures, 
will be designed and produced. 

9. There will be fewer varieties of guided missiles, and performance will be 
greatly improved. 

10. Detection means much improved over present sonar in locating submarines 
will be installed in fleet ships. 

11. Improved radar will become available, both air search and missile-guidance 
types. 

12. Within the framework of a national program the Navy will play an impor- 
tant role in satellite and related developments. 

It is pertinent to inquire, in this postsputnik era of self-doubt and gloom, how 
can we do better? 

We can and must improve interservice teamwork. But the impression that 
the services spend most of their time fighting each other is simply not true. We 
do not compete with the other services; we cooperate with them. In weapons we 
work closely with them, particularly in the field of guided missiles. Polaris is 
benefiting greatly from information made available by the Army and the Air 
Force. The Air Force assisted in the support of Sidewinder, and now buys about 
the same number as the Navy. The Air Force furnished funds for the Talos 
defense unit development at White Sands, and the Army is evaluating the unit 
now for continental defense use. The Navy produced all of the VT gun fuses 
required by the Army. The Army produced bulk propellants and explosives for 
the Navy. Currently there are more than 250 tasks in the guided-missile field 
being performed by the Bureau of Ordnance for the other services, in facilities 
operated by the Bureau or its contractors. 

In my opinion, there are currently far too many committees and reviewing 
authorities—far too many people who have authority without responsibility. 
There are too many paralyzing money controls. We are currently required 
simultaneously to control obligations and expenditures, and J am increasingly of 
the opinion that this is not possible. 

My association with your organization and its members has been a rewarding 
experience. In the past years, as chief of the bureau, I have observed at first 
hand some of the fruits of your invaluable assistance. Your association, through 
its technical divisions and committees, has been instrumental in solving trouble- 
some scientific and technical problems facing the military services. An example 
of this is the outstanding contribution made by the AOA Underwater Ordnance 
Division, organized by Admiral Noble, to the Bureau of Ordnance. We enlisted 
support from this group when we were in trouble—mainly with reliability in 
torpedoes and mines. I am glad to report that in these fields our reliability 
levels are greatly improved. My successor will join me, I am sure, in asking for 
your help in attacking the twin problems of complexity and high cost. 

I wish you continued success in your patriotic efforts to forward and improve 
our national defense. 
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TOO MANY REVIEWING AUTHORITIES 


Mr. Norrett. In connection with Mr. Riley’s question, what has 
been done about the too many committees and reviewing authorities 
and the far too many people who have authority without respon- 
sibility? ‘There are too many paralyzing controls. What has been 
done about that, Admiral? 

Mr. SuHepparp. Would the gentleman permit an interjection? 
Would you mind addressing that question to the Secretary? 

Mr. Norreuu. If the Admiral does not want to answer, I will 
adress it to the Secretary. 

Admiral Wirnineton. I would rather defer it to the Secretary. 

Mr. Norrewu. I will ask the question of the Secretary. 

Mr. Armstrona. I am handicapped, Mr. Sheppard, because I did 
not hear your observation to Mr. Norrell. 

Mr. Suepparp. I asked Mr. Norrell if he would mind addressing 
his question to you as the authority in the room at the moment as 
compared to the authority of the Admiral. 

Mr. Norrett, I wish that you would answer the question if you 
can, and if you cannot, supply the answer for the record. 

Mr. Armsrrona. As I understood your question it had to do with 
whether steps were being taken to reduce the allegedly too many 
committees and reviewing authorities, the too many people of author- 
ity without responsibility. I think what I should say on that is this: 
From my position it is my understanding that the Secretary of Defense 
is presently studying a number of proposals for improvement in the 
organizational structure of the department and that when he has 
determined what his recommendations along those lines are he will 
bring them forward to higher authority. 

I believe, sir, also that the President referred to this matter in his 
state of the Union message to the Congress. Beyond that, I believe, 
sir, that I am not in a position to say. 

Mr. Norretu. Are you satisfied, Mr. Secretary. with the matter? 
Have you done all you can do at this time to correct it? 

Mr. Armstronc. No, sir; I do not believe that it can be said 
everything that can be done has been done because I am confident 
when the Secretary of the Department of Defense completes his 
review—— 

Mr. Norrety. You are still trying to do more? 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes; and when the Secretary completes his review 
recommendations will be made that will improve the difficulties to 
which Admiral Withington has referred in regard to too many com- 
mittees and reviewing authorities. 

Mr. Norretu. I think the Admiral has made some very good sug- 
gestions and I want to compliment him on his statement. I also 
want to compliment you for at least attempting to do your best to 
correct the situation that Admiral Withington has pointed out. 

Mr. Wiceateswortu. I just want to observe, speaking from memery, 
that I think if anybody will consult the hearings over the last 3 or 4 
years they will find in each year tabulated steps that have been taken, 
not only in this Bureau and this Department, but in all three of the 
Departments of Defense, which add up to very great progress in the 
right direction in this field. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. 


The chairman did not intend to convey by his 


comments that there have not been improvements made, but there is 


still room for further improvement. 
Mr. WiaeLeswortu. I am sure of th 
Mr. 
re-review. 
Mr. Scrivner. 
things as long as I can remember. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. 
past. This is a new day. 
re-reviewing and re-reviewing. 
into a status quo. 
drawing it and how effective it may be. 


at. 


SHEPPARD. By lessenin e number of people that have t« 
SHEPPARD. By lessening the number of people that have te 
This committee has been writing about a lot of those 


I do not see why the committee should live in the 
We have new people with new ideas 
Perhaps we are re-reviewing ourselves 
It depends upon the line of demarcation ‘and who is 


PROCUREMENT OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION 


Pr eeram and dunemtedl 


Program by activities: 
Direct ob!igations: 
Ammunition. ‘ 
2. Ordnance equipment. _. ie oe 
3. Ordnance guided missiles... --.-- 


Total direct obligations... .<.< <.cccnddssacovccusese 


aes obligations: 
Ammunition 
2 Ordnance equipment. vena 
3. Ordnance guided missiles. -- .--. 


Total reimbursable obligations. ...............--. 


Total obligations. 
Financing: 


Unobligated balance brought forward 


Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements to be | 
fund reservations) 


earned from military assistance 
teemeterted to (—) or from other Navy accounts 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 


Deliveries of material common to United States re- | 
quirements ordered by military assistance in cur- 


rent year- 
All other accounts. __- 


Anticipated reimbursements for future year deliveries of 
material common to United States requirements ordered 


by military assistance in current year- 
Recovery of prior year obligations__-__- 
Unobligated balance carried forward 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) 


.-| $133,! 
14, 982 ios | 


| 1957 actual 


159, 603, 714 


| 308, 251, 731 


4, 106, 789 
1, 754, 807 
32, 959, 873 


38, 821, 469 | 


347, 073, 200 | 
— 127, 735, 487 


—3, 851, 098 





—1,017,124 | —3, 000,000 | 
| —46, 006,145 | —44, 905, 000 
| —23, 470,327 | —22, 000, 000 
| —8, 405,062 | —5, 000, 000 
| 157,412, 043 49, 278, 870 
: 204, 000, 000 176, 000, 000 


| 7 | 
- | 
| 1958 estimate 


| 
| 
| $118, 406, 000 | 

8, 054, 000 | 
188, 540, 000 


315, 000, 000 | | 


3, 400, 000 
4, 950, 000 
33, 650, 000 


| 157, 412, 043 


2, 038, 173 





” 357, 000, 000 





1959 estimate 


$103, 495, 000 
12, 591, 000 
371, 914, 000 


488, 000, 000 


3, 000, 000 
4, 000, 000 
33, 000, 000 


"628, 000, 000 
~49, 278, 870 


— 50, 000, 000 


“=, 000, 000 
36, 513, 870 


460, 235, 000 
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Object classification 











| oes i 

1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 

Total number of permanent positions......................-.- 3, 905 | 3,079 | 2, 679 

Average number of all employees. .._......-... a ee ee ee 3, 691 2, 708 | 2, 463 

Number of employees at end of year................-.- res 3, 079 | 2, 679 2,619 

Py pt ee ee eee ey ae oe ee 6.6 $5,100 | 6.7 5,181 | 6.7 $5, 198 

Average salary of ungraded positions_-_.........---. a band $4, 509 $4, 532 $4, 555 
Personal service obligations | 

Permanent positions_.__.__- -----------------| $17, 593,439 | $13,022,000 | $11, 865, 000 

Other personal services... ........................ scbiDcnidithl | 378, 820 | 405, 000 | 350, 000 

Total personal service obligations. ...................-.- 17, 972, 259 13, 427, 000 12, 215, 000 
Direct obligations 

Ol Personal services......_. 33h cosdamskemsiiidse 17, 512, 259 | 12, 967, 000 | 11, 755, 000 

03 ‘Transportation of things-__- libel anaiigwaied 2, 761, 790 2, 800, 000 2, 860, 000 

07 Other contractual services. ...........__- : _..-| 24, 239,365 24, 847, 000 37, 330, 000 

08 Supplies and materials 217, 864, 639 217, 631, 000 206, 740, 000 

09 Equipment 45, 873, 678 48, 877, 000 | 132, 051, 000 

10 Lands and structures 7, 100, 000 | 6, 500, 000 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions ’ | ; 778, 000 764, 000 

| - _ - | _ 
Total direct obligations. bleieks ipincchaidiaiie cided — ee es oo 315, 000, 000 488, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations | | | 

01 Personal services 7 Se | 460, 000 460, 000 | 460, 000 

07 Other contractual services -- ; 1, 495 1, 000 1, 000 

08 Supplies and materials 36, 605, 167 36, 564, 000 34, 564, 000 

09 Equipment B | 1, 754, 807 4, 950, 000 4, 950, 000 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_- 25, 000 25, 000 

Total reimbursable obligations 38, 821, 469 42, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 

rotal obligations. ; ..| 347,073,200 | 357, 000, 000 528, 000, 000 


UNOBLIGATED AND UNCOMMITTED BALANCES 


Mr. SHerparp. You show an estimated unobligated balance of 
$49,300,000 at the end of the fiscal year 1958. How much of that will 
be uncommitted and in what activities? 

Admiral Wirxinctron. $22,800,000 we anticipate will be uncom- 
mitted. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And in what activities? 

Admiral Wirutneron. It is just money that will not be available 
to use for obligations. We have no means for knowing in what 
activity it may be placed. 


Mr. Sueprparp. What is your unobligated balance as of your most 
recent reporting date? 


$253,153 ,000. | 


Mr. Suepparp. Did you reclama the release of the balance of the 
funds referred to? 
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Admiral Wirutneton. The funds have been released but only as 
of the end of December of the present fiscal year. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is it your intention to ask for the release of addi- 
tional funds through proper channels? 

Admiral WirnineTron. The $22,800,000. 

Mr. Wiuurams. That will be applied to the service account in 1959, 
$20 million of that. This is the MAP, 1958 program, and it is carried 
forward as an unapportioned balance. $20 million of that will be 
applied to the 1959 program. It is so applied in this budget. 

Mr. Suepparp. While it is applied to the 1959 program, am I to 
assume that the purpose for which it was originally justified has 
dropped out of the picture and this is to be applied against new 
procurement? 

Admiral Wirxineron. These are the so-called free assets, the 
money we realized from the military-aid program and not appropriated 
under this appropriation. 

Mr. SHepparp. I see, but it still influences this appropriation in the 
final analysis? 

Admiral Wiruinetron. Yes. The material is for foreign aid which 
does not have to be replaced. This, therefore, makes it a so-called 
free asset. 

Mr. SHepparp. At the end of the fiscal year 1959 you estimate an 
unobligated balance of $36,500,000. How much of this do you esti- 
mate will be uncommitted and in what activit 

Admiral Wirnineron. We expect it will all be committed. The 
breakdown between activities is as follows: 

Activity 1, ammunition, $7,700, 000. 

Activity 2, ordnance equipment, $2,800,000. 

Activity 3, guided missiles, $25, 900 000. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. SHepparp. What is your MAP reimbursement to date in the 
fiscal year 1958? 

Admiral Wiruineron. We will have to supply that for the record. 
We can give you the figure expected for the whole year. 

Mr. Witu1AMs. The outstanding orders as of the end of the calendar 
year for MAP are $51,798,000. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. How realistic is your estimate on such reimburse- 
ment in the fiscal year 1959? 

Admiral Wiruineton. This same question came up last year when 
we showed a blank for the fiscal year 1958. I guessed then that the 
amount would be between $10 million and $20 million. It actually 
turned out to be $22 million. The blank for the fiscal year 1959 de- 
pends upon the amount of money the Congress appropriates for mili- 
tary aid. I would estimate today, as I did last year, but instead of 
$20 million I would estimate $5 million to $10 million. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM SHELF SALES 


Mr. SHepparp. What have your MAP shelf sales been in the fiscal 


year 1954 through fiscal year 1957, and what do you estimate for the 
fiscal year 1958? 


Admiral Wirutneron. We will have to get that for the record. 
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(The information requested follows:) 


— The appropriation “Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy’ was 
authorized as a separate appropriation beginning July 1, 1955, (fiscal year 1956). 
At that time, outstanding MAP orders applicable to this appropriation were 
transferred from the appropriation ‘‘Ordnance and facilities, Navy.’’ No identi- 
fication is available of shelf sales to MAP during fiscal years 1954 and 1955 from 
appropriation subdivisions preceding POAN. Shelf sales to MAP during fiscal 
year 1956 were $21.3 million; during fiscal year 1957, $8.9 million. In fiscal year 
1958, they are estimated to be $21 million. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Suepparp. I notice an estimated increase of almost $100 million 
in the unexpended balances in this appropriation in the fiscal year 
1959. Why, especially in the face of the declining unobligated 
balances? 

Admiral Wirxincton. A $100 million increase in the unexpended 
balance, sir? 

Mr. SuHepparp. Yes. If you do not have the answer immediately 
available, you can supply it for the record. 

Admiral Wiratneron. For end fiscal year 1957, gross unexpended 
balance, $591,195,000, for end fiscal year 1958, $462,062,000, and 
anticipated, end fiscal year 1959, $571,097,000. The budget is net. 
We will get that for the record. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASE IN UNEXPENDED BALANCES IN FiscaL YEAR 1959 


The net unexpended balances appearing in the budget increase $95,435,000 in 
fiscal year 1959 from $367,689,000 to $463,124,000. Unexpended balances com- 
prise unobligated balances and unliquidated obligations. This rise is due to 
increases in unliquidated obligations. Expenditures in this appropriation are 
heaviest in the year following the year of obligation. Therefore, unliquidated 
obligations are normally higher at the end of a fiscal year in which obligations are 
higher, since most of the liquidations will not occur until the following fiscal vear. 
Obligations during fiscal year 1959 are estimated to be $171 million higher than 
fiscal year 1958. 


Mr. SHepparp. Those are all of the questions that I care to ask 
pertaining to the green sheets. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 


We will insert in the record at this point pages 1 through 7 of the 
justifications. 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


PROCUREMENT OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION, Navy, 1959 PrRoGgRAM 


Appropriation introduction 


| Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1957 | 1958 1959 


Total direct obligations. Sail i ia cic dasmstincsniaeithinatieniniamabahaicalcagi | $308, 251,731 | $315, 000, 000 $488, 000, 000 
Net adjustments_. See ae rae ee EN —27, 765, 000 
Appropriation or estimate.......... ijimenia — ave 294, 000, 000 176, 000, 000 460, 235, 000 








The appropriation ‘‘Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy” is the 
Navy’s appropriation for financing its procurement of ordnance and ammmnition, 
with the exception that nonexpendable equipment for ships and aircraft con- 
structed or modified under the “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy” and “‘Air- 
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craft and related procurement, Navy” appropriations is funded under those 
respective titles. The new obligational authority requested here for the fiscal 
year 1959 program is $460,235,000. The entire program will require the use of 
an additional $30 million in other resources expected to be available during the 
budget year. Since a considerable quantity of long leadtime items is involved, 
funds authorized remain available until expended. 

The objective of this appropriation is to provide the ammunition, ordnance 
equipment, and ordnance guided missiles necessary to support the operational 
requirements of approved naval forces at the levels directed by the Chief of Naval 
Operations; to improve the Navy material readiness position; to retain an accept- 
able base on which to mobilize; and to provide for the systematic progression of 
newly developed procurement items to full production. 

Generally, the estimates in this justification will fund a selected number of 
weapons to positions generally below full peacetime requirements. In the rare 
instances where peacetime requirements are exceeded, this has been done in order 
to keep basic lines operating at a minimum rate. Of particular significance in 
this year’s estimates, however, are the funds requested for guided missiles. The 
Navy’s modernized shipbuilding program leads to a guided missile, nuclear- 
powered fleet. It has arrived at a point where funds must now be requested to 
supply these ships with their designated missiles and more missile ships are being 
launched each year. The large preponderance of POAN money asked for guided 
missiles, only supplies peacetime needs, and even then our missiles will not be 
completely funded. There is no mobilization funding. The demands of guided 
missiles have necessitated an even more severe restriction on the already austere 
programs in activities 1 and 2. This fiscal year 1959 program shows a much 
needed, minimum increase for some torpedoes, but otherwise continues the marked 
stripping-down of other programs that took place in fiseal year 1958. 


NARRATIVE STATEMENT SUPPORTING SUMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS BY BUDGET 
ACTIVITY 


Narrative statements highlighting comparisons between current year estimates 
and budget year estimates are included in each budget activity. These state- 
ments, however, are based on total program requirements before deduction of 
available assets to arrive at the net obligational authority requirement. 


NARRATIVE STATEMENT SUPPORTING SUMMARY OF NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Each year the Bureau of Ordnance undertakes supply action for other Govern- 
ment agencies and the military assistance program. ‘This results in the sale of 
a portion of our material inventory held for long-range mobilization purposes. 
Whenever such a sale is accomplished, the proceeds accrue to the appropriation 
which would supply replacement, in most cases this Procurement of Ordnance 
and Ammunition, Navy (POAN) account. Navy policy in the national interest 
is to use these funds for procurement of items for which minimum inventory 
requirements have not been filled. In this manner the Bureau of Ordnance is 
able to ‘modernize its stocks and achieve a more judicious inventory balance. 
All known prior year resources currently available to the Bureau of Ordnance 
and non-MAP shelf sale resources anticipated during fiscal year 1958 have been 
applied against the 1958 program. Resources expected to result from non-MAP 
shelf sales in fiscal year 1959 and estimated MAP common item orders anticipated 
in fiscal year 1958 which will not require replacement have been applied against 
the 1959 program. 

The ordnance program budget reflects application of such resources in the 
following amounts: 


1 l 
Activity | Fiscal year Fisea) year | Fiscal year 
| 1957 1958 | 1959 
A a hE inh ST 
ae - -.-----------------| $28,228,000 | $85,965,000 | $80, 000, 000 
2. Ordnance equipment... : ; | 1, 031, 000 | 
3. Guided missiles ___- sche tiaiel 5, 046, 000 | 3, 496, 000 | 
Total. ; ; | 33,274,000 | 90, 492, 000 30, 000, 000 
| 
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These amounts resulted from orders for sales of material or services, and prior 
year deobligation in the following amounts: 








Customer | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 
| i 
MAP. * re Bee : _----| $32,849, 547 | $36, 467,257 | $20, 000, 000 
Other military services_... ‘ taihinbodsrenstelngl 24,453 | 54, 024, 743 | 10, 000, 000 
Total. swimichoningpimmipagteabspentagegeet “GRAN 90, 492,000 | 30, 000, 000 
Summary of comparative new obligational authority 
+ difference 
| | | fiscal year 
No. Budget activity Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 1959 com- 
} | 1957 1958 1959 pared with 
| | | | fiscal year 
| 1958 
1 | Ammunition | $106, 215,000 | $16,777,000 | $68, 230,000 | +$51, 452, 000 
2 | Ordnance equipment. | 18, 037, 000 | 2, 525, 000 | 12, 591, 000 +-10, 066, 000 
3 | Guided missiles_ | 169, 748, ( 000 | 156, 698,000 | 379,414,000 | +222, 716, 000 
Br | Sond cela je : 
Total comparative new obligational au- 
thority | 294, 000, 000 | 176, 000, 000 460, 235, 000 | +284, 235, 000 
Net adjustments for minor comparative trans- | 
ee ‘ | 
Total new obligational authority in | | 
budget document. 294, 000,000 | 176,000,000 | 460,235,000 | +284, 235, 000 
Less: Obligations to be incurred in subse vue 
years... -- 62,027,331 | 23, 174, 000 30, 409, 000 +7, 235, 000 
| | Difference 
| } (7 OF —) 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year fiseal year 
1957 1958 1959 1959 com- 
| | pared with 
fiscal year 
1958 
Obligations against current year funds- - | $231, 972, 669 | $152, 826, 000 | $429, 826, 000 |4-so77, 000, 000 
Add: Obligations against prior year authority | } 
and other resources... ea 76, 279,062 | 162, 174, 000 | 58,174,000 | —104, 000, 000 
Total direct obligations in wane *t docu- | | | 
ment. a nw sce baan tee meg ton 315, 000, 000 j 488, 000, 000 | +173, 000, 000 
| 


Summary of total program and new obligational authority (comparative basis) 


| + difference 
| fiscal year 


No. Budget activity Fiscal year Fiseal year 


' } 
| Fiseal year 1959 
| 1957 1958 | 1959 |} compared 
| | | | With fiscal 
| year 1958 
eT anaes ae ee — oe mer | — eet eee a ae | 7 Se 
1 Ammunition... __- | $134, 443,000 | $102, 742,000 | $98,230,000 | —$4. 512,000 
| Less available resources - - - | 28, 228, 000 85, 965,000 | 30, 000, 000 — 55, 965, 000 
New obligational authority-__-. ; | 106, 215, 000 16, 777, 000 | 68, 230, 000 +51, 453, 00 
2 | Ordnance equipment--.- | 18, 037, 000 | 3, 556,000 | 12, 591, 000 +9, 035, 000 
Less available resources - - - } - 1, oo 000 | |} 1,031, 000 
| New obligational authority-~... | 18,037,000 | 2,525,000 | 12, 591,000 | +10, 066, 000 
3 | Guided missiles | 174, 794, 000 160, 194, 000 | 379,414,000 | +219, 220, 000 


Less available resources 5, 046, 000 


3, 496, 000 | —3, 496, 000 
New obligational authority 169, 748, 000 


156, 698,000 | 379,414,000 | +222, 716, 000 
| | 


Total program 


i 

266, 492,000 | 490, 235,000 | 223, 743, 000 
Less available resources from prior year | 
; |__ 


327, 274, 000 


authority ___ 


33, 3 74, 000 90, 492,000 | 30,000, 000 —60, 492, 000 
Total new obligational authority.---- 294, 000, 000 17 6, "000, 000 | 460, 235, ‘000 +284, 235, 000 


— 
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AVAILABLE FUNDS 


Mr. WiceteswortH. Looking at your general statement and the 
green sheets, my understanding is that you are requesting $460,235,000 
new money as compared to $176 million in the current fiscal year; is 
that correct? 

Admiral Wirnineton. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wiaaiteswortn. In terms of availability, we should add 
$49,278,000 to the 1959 figure and $157,412,000 to the 1958 figure, 
which gives us a total of $509,512,000 available for the fiscal year 1959 
as compared to $333,412,000 in 1958, or an increase in availability of 
$176,100,000; is that right? 

Admiral WirnHineton. Yes. 


REIMBURSEMENT RESOURCES 


Mr. WieeL_eswortnH. Should the $30 million that you tell us about 
on page 2 of your general statement, representing resources which will 
be available to apply against the total program, be added to that 
picture? 

Admiral Wirxineton. Yes. 

Mr. WieGcLeswortnh. In other words, in terms of availability the 
increase would be $30 million in excess of the figure that I just stated, 
or about $206,100,000 more than was available in the present fiscal 
year? 

Admiral Wirnineron. Yes. 

Mr. Wicc.eswortu. Is this the $30 million you talk about under 
the MAP reimbursements, or is it an additional $30 million? 

Admiral Wirxinaton. $20 million is MAP; $10 million is from other 
accounts. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. Under MAP, on page 2, you refer to the 
change in policy with respect to the application of reimbursement 
resources under this appropriation. You state that beginning with 
1958 you were permitted to apply against your program all estimated 
resources expected to accrue, including military assistance program 
orders on hand but unbilled. This, I “take it, is one reason for the 
reduction in the unobligated balances which you have given us? 

Admiral Wirnineton. Yes. This, of course, also reduces our re- 
quest for new funds in the same amount. 

Mr. Wiacitesworrn. You state for the fiscal year 1958 you are 
exhausting your resource availability by applying $90.5 million to your 
program and that in the fiscal year 1959 you expect to have available 
from these sources $30 million, or $60.5 million less than in 1958. 

Are both of those figures included in the availability totals that I 
just referred to? 

Admiral Wiruincron. Yes. 

Mr. WiecieswortH. Why does the $90.5 million figure drop to 
$30 million? 

Admiral Wirxtncron. The $90.5 million was a product of more 
than 1 year, and having scooped it all up and used it once, we can only 
hereafter count on the resources being generated in a single year. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. You anticipate $20 million as reimburse- 
ments from MAP. How does that compare with reimbursements 
estimated in the current fiscal year? 

Admiral Wirnineron. $22.8 million for the current fiscal y 
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UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. You gave Mr. Sheppard an unobligated bal- 
ance figure for the current fiscal year as of December 31 of $253,153,000, 
if I got it right. 

Admiral Wirnineton. Correct. 

Mr. Wice.teswortn. And that is applied against a total availabil- 
ity “of $333,412,000. 

‘Admiral Wiruineton. Yes. 

Mr. WicGueswortn. So, that roughly speaking, you obligated 
about one-quarter in the first 6 months of the total available to you 
in the present fiscal year. 

Admiral Wirnineron. About a third, sir; $130 million obligated. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. What is the unobligated figure that you 
gave us? 

Admiral Wirntneron. Obligated $130 million; unobligated, $253,- 
100,000. 

AVAILABLE FUNDS IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Wice.ieswortH. That would seem to give you a total of 
$383 million available. 

Admiral Witnineton. That is right. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortna. | thought the figure was $333 million. 

Mr. WituraMs. The total availability for 1958 is $406,279,000. 
This consists .of the following: An unobligated balance eenait into 
the year of about $157,412,000; new obligational authority, $176 
million; reimbursable orders received, both MAP and other customers, 
$67,867,000; plus a recovery of prior-year obligations of $5 million ; 
totaling $406,279, 000 available for obligation in the fiscal year 1958 

Mr. Wicciesworta. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CUSTOMER ORDERS 


Mr. Wieciesworts. What was the $67 million item? 
Mr. WiuuraMs. The $67 million is the customer orders planned for 
1958, as listed in the green sheets, sir. 


OBLIGATIONS IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Wicateswortu. In spite of obligating only one-third of the 
first 6 months, you expect to obligate all except $49 million of the 
balance in the rest of the fiscal year? 

Admiral Wirxineton. I would hope to, sir. Iam not too confident 
that I can do it. 

Mr. Wicateswortnu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Scrivner. 


ROCKET ASSIST TORPEDO 


Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, I am trying to reacclimate myself to the 
Navy situation inasmuch as I have not heard the detailed information 
for quite some time. In view of the questions already asked and 
answers given, my questions will be few. 


22217—58——-37 
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What is the RAT? 

Admiral Wirutncton. Rocket assist torpedo. 

Mr. Scrivner. You might insert that in your statement. 

Admiral Wirnincron. I shall do so. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have so many alphabetical designations it is 
not easy to remember them all. 

Admiral Wrrnitneton. This was just released for public release, so 
we can put it in the record. 


APPLIED RESOURCES IN MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. I need perhaps a little more explanation of your 
statement on page 2 as to the military assistance situation. You say 
here that in times past you have applied resources only as you got 
the money in payment for whatever items you may have furnished. 

Admiral Wiratneton. And delivered, yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now you are going to change that and assume the 
receipt of those items inasmuch as you say here which you expect to 
accrue. 

Admiral WitHrneron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that only in the Navy or is that Defense Depart- 
ment-wide? 

Admiral Wrrurneton. I would refer that to the Comptroller. I 
think that is the whole Defense Department. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Moore, do you know? . 

General Moore. My understanding is that the situation is the same 
in all three services. 

Mr. Scrivner. So in the other two services when they come in, 
we will find they will be handling the military assistance programs the 
same way? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 


AMMUNITION AND WEAPONS 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 3 I think you paint a very graphic picture 
in a few words of what we are doing in the way of ammunition and 
veapons. In other words, we are phasing out what we used to call 
the conventional and moving into more deadly and in many ways also 
more expensive programs. I note particularly your statement that 
in 1957, $99 million was programe 1 for conventional weapons; in 1958, 
about half; and in 1959, the program is $37 million. 

(Off the record.) 


PROPELLENTS AND EXPLOSIVES PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. As I further understand the program, normally in 
many of the types of propellents the Navy acquires through the 
Bureau of Ordnance, you make the contracts through the Army 
Ordnance. Is that correct? 

Admiral Wirnineton. We have always depended upon the Army 
for bulk supply of propellents and explosives; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That being true, I would assume that the require- 
ments for what we normally call conventional propellents is diminish- 
ing rather rapidly down to a comparatively small item. 








_—— 
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Admiral Wrrntneron. That is correct. 
Mr. Scrivner. Not only is that true of the Army but, as you say, 
of the Navy. So you have presently no big program of procurement 
through Army Ordnance? 
3 Admiral Wiraineton. We have no program at all currently. 
Mr. Se RIVNER. Through the various ordnance plants throughout 
) the country? 
Admiral Wirurneton. That is correct. 
Mr. Scrivner. I might mention in passing that with the change 
from conventional to these more versatile weapons, reduction in pro- 
curement has resulted, as you know, in closing many ordnance plants 


' throughout the country, one of them being in my district, which is 

y the Second District of Kansas, and the plant being the Sunflower 

t ordnance plant. As far as the future is concerned, what do you see 
in the way of the more conventional propellants? Is it going to stay 
down like this? | 

e 


Admiral Wirxincron. Yes; it is. 
D Mr. Scrivner. So presently, outside of emergencies, there is no 
foreseeable upturn in the conventional propellant program? 
Admiral Wirxineton. I can see none, sir. 
. Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. SHepparpb. Mr. Flood, have you any inquiries on the green 
sheets or the statement? 


CALIBER OF GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


Mr. FLoop. On page 1 among the various items of procurement 
we still carry guns. What is the heaviest caliber gun we are still 
e procuring or refitting? 

Admiral Wirxincron. The only request for ammunition money in 
this budget is 5-inch. 

Mr. Fioop. Only 5-inch. 

What about ordnance? What are we procuring in ordnance, what 
size guns? 


e Mr. Suepparp. Ordnance comes in later, reflected on C-—1 in the 
d justifications. ‘That is in the next category. 

ti Mr. FLoop. Except that page 1 of the statement says “procurement 
O of ordnance and ammunition.” You say “because of planning for 
t guns.” What planning do you do for guns? What size is the highest 
Z caliber rifle you are planning to procure in this budget? 


Admiral Wirutneron. The 5-inch. | 
Mr. F.Loop. So both rifle and ammunition, 5-inch is the limit? 
Admiral Wirxrnetron. Yes, sir. Five-inch guns, of course, are 
funded in the shipbuilding program, not under this appropriation. 
Mr. FLoop. Yes. We went through that the other day. What other 


of ammunition, 2 or 3 differen es below 5, are you obtaining? 

- type of ammunition, 2 or 3 different types bel re you obtaini 
: | 
7 Admiral Wiratncron. The most common gun in the fleet is the 

y 3-inch 50 antiaircraft. We have a great many barrels. There is no 

¢ - significant procurement in this budget for ammunition for those guns. 

STATUS OF POLARIS PROCUREMENT UNDER 1958 SUPPLEMENTAL 

s Mr. Fioop. On page 2 you refer to the 1958 supplemental for 


Polaris already approved by the Congress. What is the status of any 
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procurement contract as of 3 o’clock this afternoon for money already 
authorized in the 1958 supplemental for Polaris in your shop? 

Admiral Wrratneton. Mr. Flood, we do all of the contract work 
for Admiral Raborn. I do not myself know the status of the program. 
He will be here immediately after my appearance to justify his pro- 
gram, and I suggest you ask him that question 

Mr. Fioop. No; I am not talking about the program. I am 
talking about the 1958 supplemental. If you do the contracting for 
Admiral Raborn and his Polaris, how much have you done as of 
this afternoon, in view of the fact that we acted on the 1958 supple- 
mental for the purpose of buying time in a great emergency several 
weeks ago? 

Admiral Wiruincron. This money, sir; $31.8 million, was bor- 
rowed from this appropriation by Admiral Raborn. It is substan- 
tially all committed and, in fact, obligated now. This money, $31.8 
million, comes back to reimburse me for my loan, and I have not yet 
committed it. 

Mr. Fioop. As far as he is concerned, he has? 

Admiral Wirnincton. Yes; I know that. 

Mr. Fioop. Any part of the work that you do for him is also 
committed. 

Admiral Wirxincton. We keep almost completely up to date in 
contracting. 

Mr. Fioop. We understand that any part of the supplemental 
which we authorize or all of it, as far as Polaris is concerned, as of 
today, to all intents and purposes, it is obligated? 

Admiral Wirxincron. That is correct. 


REDUCTION OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. FLoop. Further down on page 2, you seem to me to be engaged 
in some kind of bookkeeping gy mnastics. I do not see the point 
and I do not see what difference it makes. You say in the second 
sentence of your second paragraph that prior to fiscal 1958 you were 
permitted to do certain things with reference to payments received 
from customers after delivery. Two or three sentences later you say 
this was a prime cause for large unobligated balances in past years. 
So that annoyed you and apparently me and everybody else,so you 
make another move of some kind. This is rather a moth-eaten simile, 
but aren’t you cutting 6 inches off the bottom of the blanket and 
sewing it at the top because the blanket is not long enough? Isn’t 
this just bookkeeping legerdemain? 

What difference does it make? What have you done? 

Admiral Wirxrncron. It made a lot of difference in fiscal 1958, sir, 
in new obligational authority. 

Mr. Fioop. How? 

Admiral Wirnineton. Because we scraped up all of the resources 
from all the previous years and applied it in the one year, $90.5 million. 

Mr. FLroop. What happens in 1959? 

Admiral Wirnineton. We are coming to you, sir, for more money 
than we would had we not used all those resources. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the point. Does that make you feel better 
that you did it last year and you are not going to do it this year? 











~—or fe 
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I understand your position clearly. Do you look with greater favor 
on your fiscal position in 1958 than next year? You are asking for 
more money. We have not saved anything; have we? We have not 
saved the taxpayers any money. 

Admiral Wirnineton: No. I think this is a more straightforward 
method of accounting. It is easier to keep account of what is going on. 

Mr. FLoop. You think that? 

Admiral Wirnineton. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Would you yield there a minute? 

Mr. Fuioop. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Is that not about the same kind of bookkeeping trans- 
action that we went through with—and I agree with it—when. we 
took some of the stock fund excess capitalization and made it avail- 
able for various accounts in fiseal 1958? 

Admiral WirxHineton. It was a one-shot action; yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Pretty nearly; yes. We used a rifle on that one. This 
is a shotgun operation, I think. 

Mr. Armstronea. There is $100 million in this budget. 


MANAGEMENT CONTRACTS FOR TRAINING AT GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
FACILITIES 


Mr. Fioop. On page 4 with reference to facilities, how many, if 
you know in round numbers, management contracts do you have 
functioning now on Government-owned facilities for the Nav y only? 

Admiral Wiratneron. As far as the Bureau of Ordnance is con- 
cerned, we are trying through two contractors to train our people at 
ordnance stations in modern methods of manufacturing. This is a 
small effort. We have the unfortunate result that our trained people 
are more attracted to industry and we lose them almost as soon as 
we get them educated. This is the only significant activity in the 
Bureau of Ordnance. I cannot speak for the Navy as a whole, sir. 


CONTRACTOR-OPERATED, GOVERNMENT-OWNED PLANTS 


Mr. Fioop. Then Ordnance itself does not give management 
contracts at this time to run your operations in procurement of bricks 
and mortar owned by the Government some place or other. You do 
not do that? 

Admiral Wirnincton. We have contractor-operated Government- 
owned plants, ves, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. That is what I call a management contract. 

Admiral Wirruineron. I see. 

Mr. FLroop. How many of those do we have functioning now, 
approximately? You migiit supply the record with the exact number. 

Admiral Wrrntncron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Are there many in numbers? 

Admiral Wirnineron. I have that in the other appropriation book, 
sir. I can give you the number. 

As of fiscal 1957, we had 23 naval industrial reserve ordnance plants 
civilian contractor operated. 

Mr. FLoop. | would like to know where they are located. 

Admiral Wirxnineton. I can give vou a list 
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Mr. Fioop. Put in the record the names of the plants, where they 
are located, the dollar value of the bricks and mortar, the appraised 
value as of today, the round number dollar value of the operation 
going on in there, the name of the contract manager at each establish- 
ment, and the purpose of the contract. 

Admiral WirHineTon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Will the gentleman permit an interruption. Would 
you not also include the equipment? 

Admiral Wiruineton. The value of the plant account. 

Mr. Fioop. I think the bricks and mortar would be hardware, 
everything which belongs to the Government, the bricks and mortar 
and the pool hardware that they have there. My friend from Alabama 
would like you to include the number of employees. I presume you 
mean civilian. 

Mr. ANpDREws. Yes. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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NAVAL MAGAZINES IN SPAIN 


Mr. Fioop. On page 5 you speak of the naval magazines in Spain. 
How many would that be? 

Admiral Wirxineton. Three. 

Mr. Fioop. Are they operational? 

Admiral Wirnineton. The operational dates probably should go 
in the confidential record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. In what order will these become operational? 

(Information is classified and has been furnished separately to the 
committee.) 


MINE MECHANISMS AND MINING OPERATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. In the statement to which Mr. Sheppard was referring 
on page 2, item No. 8, you referred to mine mechanisms. Everybody 
knows that the Russians are far superior to you fellows in mining 
operations. Is that an operational fact, or do the Ordnance pe ople 
get into that? Are you not as good as they are in hardware, or is it an 
operations stunt which makes them so far superior to the United States 
Navy in mining? 


Admiral Wirnrncron. May I put this on the confidential record? 

Mr. Frioop. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to examine that. It is a well-known oper- 
ational fact which we do not hesitate to admit, that the Russians are 
superior to usin mining. In view of what you said, I take for granted 
that means hardware as well as the operation itself. 

Admiral Wirnineton. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. So no one shop in the Navy is at fault. Anybody in 
our Naval Establishment identified with mining has a piece of this 
problem, not just you. 

Admiral Wiruineton. I make the weapons. The Bureau of Ships 
is responsible for sweeping. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. Since they are not here and you are, 
let us begin with you. We will get to them later on. You may be 
the right place to begin since you have the weapons. You tell us 
that you are aware of the problem. 

Admiral Wirnineton. Yes. 


IMPROVING THE MINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. And that you are doing the following 6 or 7 things 
that you enumerated, technically and research and development, and 

whatnot, to close that gap which has been existing a long time. 
Then you conclude by saying that even though those facts are true, 
there is not enough money in this budget in 1959 to satisfactorily 
accelerate the closing of that gap. 

Do you think we could close it? If you had the money, are you 
good enough to do it? Would it be wasting money? Could you use 
any more money? Would it be coming out of your ears? What 
about it? 

Admiral Wirntnearon. Mr. Flood, it would be silly, I think, to try 
to match the Russians mine for mine. We should have enough mines 
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for our own offensive purposes. We should have enough defensive 
force to counter what we think they might reasonably attempt against 
us offensively. 

Mr. Fioop. You have stated the question. That is not the answer. 
You simply have restated it in a more technical and professional way 
than I did. That is not the answer. What is the answer? I said 
to you, those are the facts. If they are the facts, you have X dollars 


to approach an admittedly serious deficiency which we have identified 
and recognized. 


Admiral Wirntneron. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. We are going to do the followi ing things to help the 
situation. We have X dollars to do it. I want you to do Y things 
with Z dollars. Can you do it? If you had the money, could you do 
any more than you are doing? 

Admiral Wiruincton. A great deal more; yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What? How? Who would do it? How much? 

Admiral Witxaineron. We could produce a postwar family of 
bottom mines and moored mines which would be effective against 
slow-speed, creeping, submerged submarines. We know how to do 
this, but I was unable to get through the budget review process the 
procurement money to start buying these things. 

Mr. F.Loop. I want you to set forth in this record at this point a 
memorandum of your best judgment, and nobody’s judgment on 
this is any better than yours, in my opinion. I know you are not 
going to close this gap by July 1, 1959, but I am convinced as I am 
convinced of this whole defense operation—w here the money comes 
from, I do not know and I do not care, but this is a serious deficiency 
and we must meet it. You tell me we cannot meet it with what we 
have in this budget. We will never meet it in this budget, but I 
believe we must accelerate in this budget to reduce the gap in 3 or 4 
years ahead, not only on half a dozen other things, but now on mines. 
I want you as far as you can, within a rule of reason, to submit a 
memorandum which will indicate what you think should be done in 
this budget, how many dollars, and what kind of things, either basic, 
research and development, or whatever. I am concerned about 
mining, and not just in the anthracite coalfields of Pennsylvania on 
this occasion. 

Mr. Forp. You pronounce that word with emphasis. 

Mr. Fioop. It is generally capitalized. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
use of the committee.) 


EFFECTS OF TEMPERATURE EXTREMES ON WEAPONS 


Mr. Fioop. I want to direct your attention to an observation you 
made with reference to the temperature of weapons and particularly 
those weapons which are missiles, and more especially the Polaris 
system. Keeping in mind that the Polaris system will include a nu- 
clear submarine, keeping in mind the endurance potential of a nuclear 
submarine, keeping in mind certain strategic pe bcencon we have in 
mind for such a weapon in Arctic and Tropic areas, to what extent 
will those extreme temperatures affect such a weaneul system on 
firing? I do not mean the platform, I do not mean the submarine, 
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but I mean the missile. Stored over 60,000 miles, over a period of 
X weeks or months from the Tropics to the Arctic, is the discharge 
of these missiles in such violently contrasting temperatures a problem? 
If it is, is it serious? 

Admiral Wirnineton. No. As you know, all of our new sub- 
marines are completely air conditioned anyhow. We are simply air 
conditioning for weapons as well as the crew. It is good enough for 
the weapons and a crew, both. 

Mr. Fioop. Secondly, with the Polaris system under water, she 
discharges into the Tropics and into the Arctic. What does that do 
over a period of months in inventory, keeping in mind deterioration, 
ifany? How is the missile affected in passage, even in such fractions 
of time, through Tropic or Arctic waters? 

Admiral Wirntneton. Not at all, sir. 


NO ORDNANCE ACTIVITY IN VANGUARD OPERATION 


Mr. FiLoop. Not at all. Will you insert, if it is your job, at this 
point in the record what percentage of your shop is engaged in the 
Vanguard operation? 

Admiral Wirnineton. Nobody. 

Mr. Fioop. Any money? 

Admiral Witruineton. No, sir. 


SPECIAL WEAPONS 


Mr. FLoop. Just one more question. What do you mean by special 
weapons when you refer to a plus of $128 million? Comparing fiscal 
year 1959 with fiscal year 1958, you have a plus of $128,000 for special 
weapons. What are special weapons as distinct from missiles? 

Admiral Wrruineton. I do not recognize that number, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. FLoop. It is on page 7 of whatever I have here, appropriation 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy,’’ Budget Activity No. 1, Maintenance 
of Ordnance and Ammunition, green shee ‘ts, page 7, No. 1B, Project: 
Special Weapons. 

Admiral Witrxineron. Special weapons, sir, is a poor definition for 
a weapon which employs nuclear explosives. 

Mr. Fioop. The whole family of those? 

Admiral Wirutneton. Yes, bombs, warheads. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the answer to that. 


PEACETIME REQUIREMENTS 


I am having difficulty juggling this literature. On green sheets, on 
page N-—13-—3, whatever in the world that means. Can you find it? 

Admiral Wiruineton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I did not think Houdini could. You are a good man. 
On page N-13-3, the last sentence of your first paragraph says that 
generally this appropriation funds a selected number of weapons to 
meet the peacetime force material requirements. Do I understand 
that we are talking about a peacetime force requirement for the 1959 
budget? Is the thinking in the Navy, and particularly in your part 
of the Navy, as Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance discussing a budget 
for this year of our Lord 1959, that this is a peacetime operation? 
How do you mean that? That worries me. 
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Admiral Wirxinetron. More accurately, we are referring to our 
target practice requirements, which are, of course, a necessary part of 
every budget. Actually, we have in this budget only enough money 
to replace about a third of our target ammunition expenditure in fiscal 
1959. 

(The following statement was submitted later :) 


EXPLANATION OF PEACETIME REQUIREMENTS 
Peacetime requirements are composed of: 
1. Training allowances; 
2. Initial allowances for ships or aircraft; 
3. Pipeline; 
4. Test and evaluation quantities. 
® Mr. FLoop. On page 1—how it turns out to be page 1, I cannot tell 
you, except that it probably has reference to a different classification, 
and that is “Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy, 1959” 
program, page 1. Again— 
Generally, the estimates in this justification will fund a selected number of 
weapons to positions generally below full peacetime requirements. 
Admiral Wirnineton. Yes. 
Mr. FLoop. Unless that is old-fashioned ammunition, what do you 
mean? 
Admiral Wirxincron. This is target practice expenditure, in time 
of peace, of guns and bombs. 
Mr. FLoop. Not nuclear, of course. 
Admiral Wiruineton. No. 
Mr. FLoop. Conventional. 
Admiral WirHineton. Yes. 
Mr. ANprews. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 
Mr. Fioop. Yes, surely. 


AMMUNITION INVENTORY 


Mr. Anprews. Admiral, do you keep a 90 or 60 days’ supply of 
ammunition on hand at all times for wartime purposes? 

Admiral Wirnincton. We have a complete statement of ammuni- 
tion, sir, which I assume will come up later on, for Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is in budget activity No. 1. 


EMPHASIS ON OPERATIONAL MISSILES RATHER THAN ON PROTOTYPES 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Sheppard discussed with you that speech which 
you made, and you made quite a statement if I heard it correctly. 
You have the opinion that there are a lot of characters running around 
this country, civilians and in the Navy, too, who are missile happy 
and that somebody has to put them in their place, and you are the 
guy. Is that it? 

Admiral Wirnrineron. I did not say that, no, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what I said. I thought that I was putting 
words in your mouth, but did you not at some time or other in your 
discussion with Mr. Sheppard about where the decision line must 
come, say that somebody has to decide something, somehow or other, 
sooner or later? I got the impression clearly that somebody has to 
put the foot down on this missile business. 
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Admiral Wirnrneton. Yes, sir. Admiral Clarke has already testi- 
fied to this committee, I am sure. He is the Director of Guided 
Missiles of the Navy. He is the man who establishes missile require- 
ments. We in the Bureau of Ordnance advise him, and sometimes 
in pretty strong terms. 

Mr. F.oop. I got that impression. You mean he is enthusiastic 
and you have to balance the equities here? You see, as you probably 
are aware and probably are equally worried about, while I do not 
speak for this committee and the Congress and the Nation, and I am 
merely giving my opinion, everybody is pretty missile happy, and it 
strikes me that ain’t bad. What makes you think it is good to be 
otherwise? 

Admiral Wirurneton. I stated in the speech, sir, and I firmly 
believe we are spending far too much money on prototype hardware 
and not enough on service guided missiles. We are trying to support 
too many missile programs. 

Mr. Fioop. You have no dispute about the missions. You are 
just trying to find how many dollars will go in each slot, is that it? 
You are not an antimissile man. You just think you would rather 
have some ready to shoot instead of putting too much in research 
and development. Is that it? 

Admiral Wirnincton. We have one missile which might be useful 
as an antimissile missile, but that is my only interest here. 

Mr. Fioop. Your only interest is what? 

Mr. Miiuer. You called him an antimissile man, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fuioop. I don’t think this officer and I are too far apart now, 
but I just want to be sure. He startled me a little while ago. I 
thought he was talking about his successor, and that worried me. I 
thought he was going to get the hell out of here, and that is the end 
of everything. 

Your only concern, then, and I can understand it, is that you feel 
a little bit more money should be put into the inventory of opera- 
tional missiles than is now being done? 

Admiral Wirxuineron. I have an uneasy feeling, Mr. Flood, that 
we are trying to do too much too fast. 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t agree with that. Let me ask you again: Do 
you think that we should put a little more money of whatever dollars 
we get in this shop of yours into the procurement of actual operational 
missiles for the fleet to shoot at somebody tomorrow? 

Admiral Wirurineton. Yes. 

Mr. Ftoop. I have no quarrel with that. That is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Riley. 


QUANTITY OF PRACTICE AMMUNITION 


Mr. Ritey. Admiral, did I understand you to say just now that 
you were procuring sufficient practice ammunition for only about 
one-third the annual use of the Navy? 

Admiral Wirutneton. That is correct. 

Mr. Ritey. Is the Navy being handicapped in its readiness by 
not having this ammunition to practice? 

Admiral Wirnineton. In certain forms of ammunition, mostly 
antisubmarine warfare, yes; it will not have the full annual allowance 
of target-practice ammunition. 
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Mr. Ritey. It amazes me that the Navy does not have sufficient 
ammunition to keep itself in an efficient state of readiness. You 
certainly cannot have a topline Navy with that sort of procedure; 
can you? 

Admiral Wrruineton. This cannot continue indefinitely; no, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. How much will the practice of the Navy be curtailed 
as a result of not having this ammunition? 

Admiral Wiruineton. About 40 percent in ASW. 


READINESS OF PRESENT ORDNANCE 


Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Thomas, questions on the green sheets or the 
statement of the gentleman, please, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Admiral, if we get in trouble we will use what we 
have in being. Is that not true? 

Admiral WirxHineton. Yes, of course. 

Mr. Tuomas. What are we doing to improve our present ship 
ordnance? Are we going too far overboard looking to the future? 
Of course, we must look to the future at all times, but are we neglect- 
ing present ship ordnance while looking toward the development of 
missiles? 

Admiral Wirxntnetron. I do not think so, Mr. Thomas. My chief 
concern, already expressed to Mr. Riley, is that we are not keeping 
up with our target-practice expenditures of ammunition. 

Mr. Tuomas. What about guns generally? You must have gun- 
powder, but vou have to have something to shoot it with, too. 

Admiral Wirarnetron. I would like to make this on the confidential 
record, if I may. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INVENTORY OF TORPEDOES 


Mr. THomas. What about general improvement in the field of 
torpedoes? 

Admiral WirHineton. We are doing a great deal here, sir. 
the weapon of the future as well as the past. 

Mr. Toomas. What about as of today? If the country 
trouble 60 or 90 days from now, what will vou have in the 
torpedoes? 

Admiral Witninaton. We still have, sir, a large stockpile of 
obsolescent torpedoes. We are now in process of disposing of a good 
many of them, but there is still a large supply on hand if we had a 
sudden emergency. 

Mr. Tuomas. They were carried over from World War II? 

Admiral Wirxainaton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. They have been kept up to date? 

Admiral Wiruineton. We have reduced the maintenance stand- 
ards, but they could be put in commission in a rather short time. 

Mr. Tuomas. By and large, you feel that you are not in too bad 
condition in your present supply of ship’s ordnance if you were to 
get into trouble in the next 3 to 5 months? 

Admiral Wirrnincton. That is true; yes, sir. 
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AMMUNITION MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 


Mr. Tuomas. What about your ammunition manufacturing 
facilities? 

Admiral Wiruineton. Mr. Scrivner brought out the point that 
many of the Army’s ordnance depots are closing or being curtailed. 
So are the Navy’s ammunition depots. This means, of course, firing 
a lot of people, which we have already done. We could not rehire 
overnight. Our immediate readiness position is still good. 

Mr. Tuomas. But in your depots you are not manufacturing 
explosives; are you? 

Admiral Wiraineton. No, sir. They do the job of rehabilitation, 
and if a new fuse is necessary they put in a new fuse. 

Mr. Txomas. What about you initial source of supply? Most of the 
wartime factories for making ammunition are out of business and 
have been destroyed. If we were to get in trouble, how much time 
would it take to get our production of gunpowder back on a basis to 
compare with 50 percent of what we had in World War II? 

Admiral Wirurineton. It would take at least 12 months. 


INVENTORY OF AMMUNITION 


Mr. Tuomas. That leads to just one question. How much do we 
have already in being? 

Admiral WitHincTon. In some categories of ammunition, the ones 
we need least, unfortunately, we are very well off and have a surplus. 
In other categories of the kind we need most, we are not in as good 
mobilization position as I would like to see. 

Mr. THomas. We have a lot of bows and arrows. 

Admiral Wirnineron. Yes, sir, and I have some boarding pikes 
outside the door of my office. 

(Off the record.) 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE AMMUNITION 


Admiral Wirxineton. I have a brief statement on ASW ammuni- 
tion which I would be glad to give you here. 

Mr. Suepparp. If it is in continuity with the hearings at the 
moment, the answer is yes, give it. If not, let us wait until we come 
to It. 

Mr. Foon. If I can recognize it when we get to it, or if anybody 
else can. Well, that is not your fault, Skipper. As I said around here 
the other day, all the trouble is not downtown in these hearings. 

What do you have there now? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. That is on procurement? 

Admiral Wirnincron. This is on procurement, shipbuilding, 
research, and development, and the annual appropriation. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. THomas. No further questions. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Riley asked you and you told him that you are 
one-third short of ammunition for target practice for the Navy. 
Does that include ASW target practice? 

Admiral Wirxuineron. Yes. 
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Mr. F oop. If it includes ASW target practice, what kind of 
weapons do you use in ASW target practice now other than conven- 
tional ammunition? Where are you short? Conventional ammuni- 
tion? 

Admiral Wirnrineton. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. One-third. 

Admiral Wirnineton. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Don’t you do any ASW target practice in the Navy in 
1958 and 1959 with anything besides W orld War II 5-inch shells? 

Admiral Wirxrneton. I would like to put this on the confidential 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Back on the record: 

Do I understand that you have enough funds to do a decent ASW 
target job with nonconventional weapons at this time? 

Admiral Wirnineron. We have a large item in the budget, sir, for 
so-called special weapons practice shapes. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all. 

Mr. SHepparD. Mr. Boyle, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Boye. No questions. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Ford? 


ACCOUNTING PROCEDURES IN MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. I am not entirely clear in reference to this change in 
bookkeeping procedure between the mutual security program and 
your Office. 

As I understand the previous procedures, the Mutual Security 
people would place first a reservation with you; is that correct? 

Admiral Wiruineron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Under the old procedure what did you do on your books 
following a reservation? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. We received a common item order against the 
MAP program, and upon receipt of this common item order and sub- 
sequent requisitions against it, we then proceeded to procure against 
it. Some of the items we provided were excess to our immediate 
needs and the collections against these items were applied as a resource 
to our service account in the appropriation. 

They were applied in the ensuing year, and we were only allowed 
to apply through 1957 the collections 

Mr. Forp. Let us start from the beginning: 

MAP placed an order with the Navy for a common-use item? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That was known at that point as a reservation; is that 
correct, or would it be either a reservation or an obligation? 

Mr. Wituiams. No; only at that point we received a common-item 
order. This is all they place with the Navy—a common-item order— 
and then against this common-item order we get specific requisitions 
against which we buy. 

_Mr. Forp. When does it become an obligation from your point of 
view? 

Mr. Wiuur1ams. When we buy. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, it goes from the reservation category to 
the obligation category? 
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Mr. WituiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. But under the old procedure you did not get reimburse- 
ment until a delivery had been made? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. Yes, sir; and that is still the procedure, sir. 

However, we are now allowed to show anticipated reimbursements 
as resources. 

Mr. Forp. Previous to that, it was at a limbo or something rather 
nebulous floating around which could not be utilized by you for your 
own purposes? 

Mr. Wi.uiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And that was reflected, then, as an unobligated balance? 

Mr. WiuuiamMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It must have been. 

Mr. WixuiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. For MAP it was reflected either as a reservation or as 
an obligation? 

Mr. Wiis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In this kind of a situation I would assume it would be a 
reservation. 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In your books you had obligated something of your own 
but you did not get a reimbursement for that obligation until deliver Vv 
had been made; is that correct? 

Admiral Wirxtneton. That is still the case. 

Admiral Marsuauu. By law—I am speaking as an MAP operator; 
we are not allowed to actually pay the money to BuOrd until they 
have delivered the article, although we obligated funds on our books 
when we put the order in. 


NECESSITY FOR APPORTIONMENT BEFORE FUNDS CAN BE OBLIGATED 


Mr. Forp. But now when the reservation comes into being, you 
may now go out and obligate for your own purposes against that? 

Admiral Wrrutneron. Once the money is apportioned to us; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Forp. When MAP gives you a reservation does it automati- 

cally follow that you get the apportionment? 

Admiral Wirnineton. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. But, you are required to obligate your own money 
based upon that reservation? 

Admiral Wiraineron. We have to justify this use of MAP money 
to the Bureau of the Budget just as we have to justify the use of any 
appropriated funds or any other appropriation. 

Mr. Forp. Under the present procedure is it different now as far 
as that policy is concerned? 

In other words, they make a reservation with you? 

Admiral Wirxincton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You obligate your own funds for their purposes? 

Admiral WirHinGtTon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. May you without apportionment now obligate that 
money for your own purposes? 

Admiral Wirnineron. No, sir; I cannot. This has been changed 
within the last 3 years. 
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Mr. Forp. Well, MAP can go around committing you and your 
funds, and you have no protection as far as your office is concerned; 
is that right? 

Admiral Wirnineton. No, sir; we will not move until the money 
is apportioned to us. We cannot. 

Mr. Forp. Well, it is purely a theoretical obligation. I thought 
the complaint was legitimate, but it is theoretical; is it not? 

Admiral Wrrnineton. No, sir; I cannot buy this material until the 
money is apportioned to me by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Forp. But, if you say you will not obligate your own funds 
until you have this assurance, how do you lose anything? 

Admiral Wirnincton. We lose time. 

Mr. Miuuer. They lose the right to obligate when it comes back. 

Mr. Forp. But he said he did not obligate until he had that 
assurance. 

Admiral Wiruineron. That is right; we cannot. 

Mr. Forp. How do you lose time in this regard? Will you lose time 
in the fight as to whether or not you are going to get this assurance? 

Admiral Wirnrtneron. This period of uncertainty may last for a 
period of a good many weeks, as it did this present fiscal year. 

Mr. Forp. A lot of fiscal limitations took place in the early part of 
fiscal year 1958, but you cannot blame it strictly on that. 

Admiral Wirntneton. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Under the present circumstances the minute you get a 
reservation for an M AP order you can obligate and you will obligate 
if you get the assurance? 

Admiral Wirutncron. We can show the money as an asset on the 
books, but we cannot obligate until it has been apportioned to us. 

Mr. Forp. How long does that apportionment take? 

Admiral Wiruineton. It varies, sir, but it is usually a matter 
of weeks. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the current time lag, or is that the time lag of 
6 months ago? 

Admiral Wiruincton. The time lag in the 1958 appropriation was 
almost 6 months in this appropriation as a whole, which included our 
MAP-generated assets. 

Mr. Forp. But, you cannot isolate that thing in committing 
materials yourself? 

Admiral Witrxineton. I should say they are a little more cautious 
with this money because it used to be what might be called free 
money; that is, it had not been appropriated by the Congress for 
any specific purpose. 

FREE ASSETS 


Mr. Forp. Wait a minute. Iam also on that other subcommittee, 
and they come up with an order list. You are telling me something 
different from what they tell us. 

Admiral Wirnineton. I do not think so, Mr. Ford. If we sell 
them a common-use item which we do not have to replace, then we 
have a free asset. However, we will soon be delivering the Sidewinder 
missile to some of the NATO countries, and this will have to be 
replaced. Therefore, it will not become an asset. 

Mr. Forp. You did not mean to tell me they did not have an order 
list for which they come up and seek money? 

Admiral Wirninatron. No, sir. 
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UNOBLIGATED BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARD FOR FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Mr. Forp. I would like to go through these green sheets here in 
the financing for fiscal 1959 to make sure that I am perfectly clear as to 
what the itemization shows. It may have been gone over in part 
earlier, but I still did not get it entirely clear in my own mind 

On page N-13-1 of your green sheets it shows under the title of 
“Financing” an unobligated ‘balance brought forward for fiscal 1959 
of $49,278 870. 

Admiral Wrrnrneron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is the total assets which you hope to enter with 
in fiscal 1959 out of the fiscal 1958 availability? 

Admiral Wirninecron. Of all availability; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The next item down is “U nobligated balance (antici- 
pated reimbursements to be earned from military assistance fund 
reservations), transferred to (—) or from other Navy accounts.”’ 

In fiscal 1959 you did not show anything. Why not? 

Admiral Wirxnineton. This is the same reason, Mr. Ford, we show 
a blank on the next page opposite “Anticipated reimbursements for 
future year deliveries. 

Mr. Forp. Is that because you have already used that availability? 

Admiral Wrirnineton. No, sir; we do not know what the MAP 
1959 program is going to be. 

Mr. Forp. W ell, it is possible, then, you may have some in fiscal 
1959? 

Admiral Witnrneton. We probably will; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. So, this total at the bottom or at least that amount can 
possibly to some extent be more? 

Admiral Wirnincton. I estimated for the chairman it might be 
$5 million to $10 million more. 

Mr. Forp. That is where the $5 million or $10 million that you 
spoke of might show up? 

Admiral Wirnineton. That is right. 


FINANCING OF MILITARY INTERDEPARTMENTAL PURCHASES 


Mr. Forp. Over under the next category of “Other accounts,” you 
have $50 million. 

Admiral Wrruineton. That is Army and Air Force. This repre- 
sents orders which we would expect to be called upon to fill. 

Mr. Forp. The Army or the Air Force will order something from 
you in total to the extent of approximately $50 million? 

Admiral Wirninecron. Yes, sir. The biggest current item is the 
Sidewinder missile for the Air Force. 

Mr. Forp. They place an order with you? Can you go out and 
obligate against that request for your own use? 

Admiral Wirxineton. No, sir. This is equipment which has to be 
replaced. 

Mr. Forp. The Air Force or the Army orders something from you, 
and you anticipate that to the extent of $50 million? 

Admiral Wiruineron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is shown as an obligation on their books? 

Admiral Wiruineron. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. You obligate your own money to that extent? 

Admiral Wiruineron. They transfer the money to us, sir, on a 
so-called military interdepartmental purchase request. 

Mr. Forp. Then you do not use your own money—this $50 million? 

Admiral Wirnineton. No, sir; we use theirs. 

Mr. Forp. Why do you show that as a reduction in your own 
account to the extent of $50 million? 

Mr. WruuiaMs. Mr. Ford, at the beginning of the fiscal year the 
Navy Department estimates the business we will do for our customers, 
and in our apportionment we place the amount of business they 
expect us to do for the customers. 

his year was estimated at $50 million. 

On page 1 of the green sheets you will note we expect to obligate 
$40 million against that $50 million program for our military custo- 
mers. The balance is $10 million of free resource which we are 
applying as a free asset against the 1959 program to reduce the NOA. 

So, we expect to obligate $40 million of the $50 million, and the 
sum of $10 million represents shelf sales which we do not have to 
replace immediately at this time, and that would be applied to our 
1959 program. 

Mr. Forp. You will have that money for reuse, of course? 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Where is that reflected in this financing? 

Admiral Wirntneton. It is the difference between the $40 million 
figure on page N-13-1, and the minus $50 million on page N-13-2. 

Mr. Forp. I understand the difference between the $50 million 
and the $40 million, but I do not see where it is reflected in the column 
on financing. 

Mr. Wiiams. Look on page 7 of the appropriation—the total 
Bureau program—and there is listed for fiscal year 1959 $490,235,000. 
Against this we are applying resources from prior year authority of 
$30 million. Of that $30 million the $10 million we are referring to 
here is included in the $30 million. 

Mr. Forp. Should not that difference be somehow reflected on the 
green sheets here on pages 1 and 2 of the justifications? 

Admiral WiruineTon. It is; is it not? 

Mr. Forp. If it is, where? Is it under the term of “‘Financing’’? 

Mr. WitutaMs. The obligations which appear in the year’s pro- 
gram are total obligations against all-years programs. In 1959 the 
obligation figure of $488 million includes obligations against all- 
years programs and, so, it is reflected in there as an obligation in the 
$488 million. 

Mr. Forp. But it is not reflected as a part of your financing? 

_ Mr. Wiuias. It is reflected as a part of our financing in this way, 
sir: 

We have a total of $564,514,000 available for fiscal year 1959. 
This consists of $49,279,000 which we brought forward, the $460 
million of new authority and the $50 million of reimbursement orders 
received, plus $5 million of recoveries of prior year obligations. 
Against this we expect to incur obligations of $528 million, and in 
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that $528 million are the obligations for the customer accounts of 
$40 million, and our own obligation of $488 million which includes 
the $10 million in question. 

Mr. Forp. In effect, the difference between your $50 million and 
$40 million is a drawdown on your stock fund common-use items? 

Admiral Wirnineron. Yes, sir; it is; that is right. 

Mr. Forp. Which you will make up, if needed? 

Admiral Wirxineton. If needed, but probably not at all. 

Mr. Forp. That would be done at some later time? 

Admiral Wiruineron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you are getting rid of conventional 
equipment and weapons. and you will ‘subsequently use that $10 
million for procurement of more modern weapons? 

Admiral Wiruinetron. That is correct. 


RECOVERY OF PRIOR YEAR OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Forp. What do you mean under this ‘Recovery of prior yea 
obligations,’’ $5 million? 

Admiral Wirnineron. We have a good many cost redeterminable 
contracts, Mr. Ford, and the net result in our experience is usually 
that the Government gets some return over and above the initial con- 
tract price, and that is what this means. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, it is an accumulation of recoverable 
funds? 

Admiral WirHincton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is all. 


ANTICIPATED REIMBURSEMENTS FROM MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. I am not entirely clear now about this heading, “Antici- 
pated reimbursements for future year deliveries of material common to 
a — States requirements ordered by military assistance in current 

var.” 

Th fiscal 1957 the actual was $23,470,32 

Anticipated in fiscal 1958 you have the sum of $22 million and 
none in fiscal 1959. 

Admiral Wirninecton. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Is the lack of a figure in fiscal 1959 as a result of the 
change of policy which we have been discussing? 

Admiral Wirxsineron. No, sir; it is put in all of these military 
appropriations because the Congress has not acted on the military 
aid request for fiscal 1959 yet. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, once Congress acts on the authorization 
and the appropriation bill for MAP, then, whatever they are justify- 
ing in their program on an item basis, the dollar amount for the 
Navy would be inserted at this place? 
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Admiral Wirntneton. Yes, sir; I estimated for the chairman that 
that probably would be between $5 million and $10 million instead 
of zero. 

Mr. Forp. It is not the same $5 million or $10 million we were 
talking about a moment ago? 

Admiral Wirnrineton. No, sir; that number does not exist yet. 

Mr. Forp. I was thinking of the difference of $40 million and $50 
million. 

Admiral Wirxtneton. No, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Forp. That is a different $5 million or $10 million? 

Admiral WirHiIneTon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That $5 million or $10 million amount in this category 
would likewise be added to the $460 million, plus? 

Admiral Wirurineron. It would probably come in so late in the 
year that it would be applied against the fiscal 1960 budget request. 

Mr. Forp. It would, then, just add to your unobligated balance of 
$34 million or $36 million? 

Admiral Wirnincron. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Which would take your unobligated balance up to about 
what you think it will be at the end of fiscal 1958; is that right? 

Admiral Wirutneton. Very possibly so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You will be called upon, once that appropriation bill is 
approved for MAP, to obligate immediately against your own funds? 

Admiral Wirxuineron. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That will come in fiscal 1959? 

Admiral Wirxrneton. I think so. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Miller? 


ACCOUNTING TRANSACTIONS NECESSARY TO MAKE MAP RECEIPTS 
AVAILABLE FOR OBLIGATION 


Mr. Mituer. I can understand what you are driving at with 
respect to the procurement for the Army or the Air Force, but I under- 
stood you to say that the same procedure was followed when there 
was an MAP purchase from you, or if ordered, we will say, something 
that is on your self? 

Admiral Wirnrneton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. Now, you already have it on the shelf? 

Admiral Wiruinctron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mititer. When do you take up the financing angle of it? 

Can you charge it to them now, or as of the time you get the order, 
or do you have to wait until you deliver it before you get the reimburse- 
ment which is something you can do something with? 

Admiral Wrrutncron. We do not get paid until we deliver. 

Mr. Mituier. That is true, until you deliver it. 

Admiral Wirntneton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixtuer. But can you now obligate that money before it has 
been paid? 

Admiral Wirntnecton. No, sir; we have to wait for an apportion- 
ment to come from the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Miuter. I understand it is a little different now from what it 
used to be. You say there was a change in the method? 
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Admiral WituineTon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Where has the change come? I have heard all of 
this discussion, but I still do not quite understand the difference 
between the new rule and the old one. 

Admiral Wirnineton. There are two problems here, Mr. Miller; 
one is the handling of an order for another military department. 

Mr. Muiuzer. I have left that out. I think I understand that, but 
now we are talking about MAP. 

Admiral Wirxatneron. Formerly we could not count anything as 
an asset until we had actually effected delivery. Now, we are per- 
mitted to count the material as an asset as soon as we receive the 
order for supply action purposes. 

Mr. Miter. As soon as you receive the order? 

Admiral Wiruineron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter. But, you say you still cannot use the money or 
obligate it. 


Admiral Wirutneron. Not until it is apportioned by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is merely bookkeeping; is it not? 

Admiral Wirnineton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. That has a tendency, does it not, to wind up some- 
times with unobligated balances at the end of the year when you 
would have obligated them if you had had a chance to do so? 

Admiral Wrruinerton. If the apportionment is sufficiently delayed; 
that is correct. 

Mr. Miter. And sometimes you get an unobligated balance which 
is not really a proper yardstick of what your situation is? 

Admiral Wrruineron. We do not think it measures our own true 
efficiency ; no, sir. 

(The following statement was subsequently supplied :) 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT BY THE COMPTROLLER OF THE Navy ON PRo- 
CUREMENT BY THE BUREAU OF ORDNANCE FOR THE MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 


Military assistance funds are appropriated by the Congress as a part of the 
mutual security program. These funds are administered by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (International Security Affairs) and are apportioned by the 
Bureau of the Budget to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (International Secur- 
ity Affairs), based on approved programs and estimated requirements. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (International Security Affairs) issues 
“‘common-item orders’ and simultaneously allots funds to the Departments of 
the Army, Navy, and the Air Force, respectively, covering the common-item 
portions of the program. These funds are held by the military departments for 
the reimbursement of their departmental appropriations upon the delivery of the 
common items. 

In order for the military departments to finance the procurement of items in 
the military assistance program from their departmental appropriations pending 
delivery of the items and reimbursement for them from the military assistance 
program appropriation, without over-obligating their departmental appropria- 
tions, it is necessary for the military departments to request and receive the appor- 
tionment of obligating authority to cover the common-item orders. 

In connection with requests for apportionment of additional obligating author- 
ity to cover such orders, the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) re- 
quires a breakdown of the common-item orders indicating which items will be 
furnished from new procurement and which will be furnished from service stocks. 
To the extent that items could be furnished from service stock without replace- 
ment, a “‘free asset’’ is thus generated, because funds in the ‘‘ Procurement of ord- 
nance and ammunition” appropriation would not have to be obligated and spent 
to replace the items taken “‘off the shelf,’”’ and hence would be available for obliga- 
tion and expenditure on some other procurement in that account. 
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Prior to July 1, 1957, anticipated reimbursements from the military assistance 
program for common-item order deliveries were not a part of the financial oper- 
ating plan of the Bureau of Ordnance. These reimbursements, when realized 


, 
were thus counted as “free assets,’’ or, income which had not been programed, 
that is, applied to requirements. 


Beginning July 1, 1957, anticipated reimbursements are counted as program- 
able income and are reflected in the overall financial operating plan. This has 
the effect of reducing the requirement for new appropriations since the anticipated 
income is applied toward meeting program costs. 


TARGET AMMUNITION 


Mr. Mituer. I have just one other line of questions: 

You spoke of curtailing the Navy’s firing practices, and so forth, 
because of reduced ammunition supplies. 

Admiral Wirnineron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuurr. Do you have many areas where you have special 
target ammunition rather than the conventional ammunition? 

In other words, you do not put warheads on all the bombs you drop, 
and are not a lot of your torpedoes recoverable? 

Admiral Wirnineron. On the confidential record? 

Mr. Mituer. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miter. But, they are not so expensive as if you used the real 
weapons / 

Admiral Wirnrneton. Not at all, sir. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, you have to buy practice rounds in 
many of these fields utterly unrelated to your supplies of actual 
ammunition ? 

Admiral Wrirntneron. Yes, sir, and again, on the confidential 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mixer. So, you have to have entirely different purchases for 
your training requirements from what you have for your war reserve, 
or for actual firing ? 

Admiral Wirntneton. That is correct, sir. 

The warhead on the antisubmarine warfare target practice ammuni- 
tion for obvious reasons is loaded with plaster instead of high 
explosives. 

Mr. Mirurr. And, in some cases they are pretty expensive items, but 
not so expensive as it would be to use the real ammunition ? 

Admiral Wirntneton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Muer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. I believe Mr. Wigglesworth has one more question 
at this point. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Yes, sir. 


EXTENT OF PROCUREMENT OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION PROGRAM 


Admiral, on page 2 of your opening statement, talking in terms of 
program, you show an increase of $223,743,000 over fiscal 1958, and 
you break that down into increases of $219.2 million for missiles, and 


$9 million for launch and fire control equipment, and a reduction of 
$4.5 million for ammunition. 


Is that supposed to cover the whole increase ? 
Admiral Wirnutneron. I am not sure of the page, sir. 
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Mr. Wiceieswortu. It appears at the top of page 2 in the first 
paragraph. 

Admiral Wirutneton. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Wicereswortu. I wish when you correct your remarks you 
would check up on the figures that you gave me earlier in the day 
because, according to my figures, you are asking for a $284 million in- 
crease in appropriations, and you will have only a $103 million increase 
in availability, and here you say you want $223 million in terms of 
program. 

Admiral Wirutnatron. Yes, sir; we will make sure of those figures, 
Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


AMMUNITION AND ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suerrarp. All right, gentlemen, unless there is objection, the 
Chair would like to consider the next two activities, that is, Budget 
activity No. 1, “ammunition,” and Budget activity No. 2, “ordnance 
equipment,” because of their companionship to the items presently 
under consideration. 

I notice reflected on page C-1 of the justifications under your title 
of “Budget activity No. 1, ammunition,” for fisca] 1959 you are re- 
questing the sum of $68,230,000, reflecting an increase there of $51,- 
453,000, and in budget activity No, 2, which is reflected on page C-38 
of the justifications, “Ordnance equipment,” the fiscal year estimate 
for 1949 is $12,591,000, reflecting an increase of $10,066, 000, 

I wish you would briefly tell the committee what the m: jor items are 
which you will procure in fiscal year 1959, in your ammunition 
activ ity. 

You have been very responsive and quite able in your responses. It 
is getting close to 4 o’clock, and we would like to cover these two items 
before we recess for the day. 


AIRCRAFT AMMUNITION 


Admiral Wrruineron. The increase you speak of in activity 1 is an 
increase in new obligational authority, due to ver y much lower avail- 
ability of other resources to apply in fiscal year 1959 than we had 
in fiscal year 1958 for reasons we have already discussed today. 
Actually, this activity shows a net decrease in program of $4.5 million. 

Under the first activity, project 1—A, item 1—-A~a, “Aircraft am- 
munition,” has an increase of $169,458 net. 

The largest single increase is bomb fuses, where we are shifting 
from mechanical to electric bomb fuses. 

This is 52.26 million; “Aircraft ammunition loading” shows a re- 
duction of $1.22 million; the Zuni rocket a reduction of $1 million; 
miscellaneous bomb components, minus $606,000; and links for the 
20-millimeter gun, minus $203,000, et cetera, for an overall net in- 
crease of $169,458. 

SHIP AMMUNITION 


Ship ammunition last year was $19.1 million; this year, $10.9 mil- 
lion, a reduction of $8.2 million. 
This is made up of the following: 
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Three-inch/50 components, minus $3.5 million; 3-inch/70_ compo- 
nents, minus $4.6 million ; 5-inch/38 components, minus $1.1 million ; 5- 
inch/54 components, plus $2.4 million. VT fuses, minus $620,000, 
other reductions of $800,000, for a net reduction of $8.2 million. 

Other ammunition, zero. This is landing force ammunition. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE AMMUNITION 


Antisubmarine warfare ammunition—and this is the place where 
I reported earlier that we were going to be short in target practice 
ammunition—in fiscal 1958, $7.3 million, and in fiscal 1959, $6.2 mil- 
lion. There is a large number of pluses and minuses, the most signi- 
ficant minus being $648,000. 

Mr. FiLoop. You are going to be short conventional target practice 
ammunition ¢ 

Admiral Wirxineron. That is what I am talking about in this cate- 
gory. 

The 4-inch rocket reflects a decrease of $283,000; practice depth 
charges reflects a net increace of $1 million; ‘depth charge loading re- 
flects a minus of $280,000, for a net decrease of $1,072,000. 


MINES 


For mines, which I reported on before, Mr. Chairman, in 1958 it 
was $5,242,000, and for 1959 it will be $3 million, which represents a 
large decrease in mine procurement, and a decrease in mine counter- 
measures. This is the Bureau of Ships’ responsibility. 


TORPEDOES 


Torpedoes in fiscal 1958 amounted to $22.2 million, and in fiscal 
1959 this cost is estimated to be $34.6 million. 

The trend is definitely up, and I think it will continue in an upward 
direction. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The torpedo Mark 37, which is the first postwar submarine warfare 
torpedo is up $3.5 million, and a decrease in the support of torpedo 
Mark 43 in the amount of $1.2 million, for a net increase of $12.4 
million, 


SPECIAL WEAPONS 


For special weapons, which means nuclear weapons, that is a reflec- 
tion of a decrease of $7.1 million from last year’s $28.7 million. This 
is not alarming, gentlemen, because it means we have completed two 
major programs, and we are right proud of that. 


PRODUCTION SUPPORT 


Production support last year was $3.3 million, and this year it will 
be $1.9 million. Most of these requested facilities are to increase our 
capability to fabricate the rocket grains themselves for missiles, and 
the metal parts for them. 

This is a very brief rundown of pluses and minuses in activity I. 

In activity I, ordnance equipment 
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DISPOSITION OF AMMUNITION 


Mr. Sueprarp. Now, last year you had a total stock in this activity 
valued at $543.4 million. This is now increased to $763.2 million. 
Why the increase ¢ 

Admiral Wrirutneton. This brings us into the details, Mr. Chair- 
man, of the ammunition status report which we have furnished to the 
committee. 

Mr. Sueprarp. But, tell us briefly why the increase. That is all we 
are asking for at the moment. 

Admiral Wrrutneton. We have for the record, sir, a statement of 
disposition of ammunition which I think the committee has. I can 
read from it here. 

Mr. Suepparp. How extensive is it ? 

Admiral Wrruineron. I do not want to read it to you, sir. Itisa 
little over a page. However, I can read from it a couple of sentences 
for you. 

During fiscal year 1957 we have disposed of $204 million worth of 
ammunition. We have generated a tentative excess of $763 million. 
In other words, we are accelerating our effort to get rid of obsolete 
ammunition and I believe this accounts for the increase in inventory 
‘that you asked about earlier. 

Mr. Suepparp. What specific steps have you taken to increase dis- 
posal of your excess ammunition as against that of last year’s proce- 
dure ? 

Admiral Wrrntneron. The Chief of Naval Operations has been on 
my neck about this, and I have been concerned about it also. We 
have, for instance, now gotten authority to dispose of about $25 million 
in old armorplate w hich no one is going to need again. 

The whole business is being expedited because the Secretary is con- 
cerned about the size of our inventory, as I am concerned about it. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Please insert in the record certain tables pertaining 
to ammunition which you have prepared for the committee. 

Admiral Wirutneton. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


DISPOSITION OF EXCESS AND OBSOLESCENT AMMUNITION 


1. During fiscal year 1957, the Bureau of Ordnance continued to dispose of 
large quantities of ammunition that had become surplus to the Navy’s needs. 
These surpluses are being created by the introduction into service use of modern 
weapons such as guided missiles and nuclear bombs and warheads, by planned 
reductions in the number of ship and aircraft in our future Navy, and by the 
revised mobilization planning which now provides for a 6-months period between 
M-day and the day combat actually begins and which now provides for retain- 
ing stockpiles for 30 months of combat rather than 48 months as was previously 
provided for. 

To insure that the older weapons are removed from our supply system as the 
requirements for them decrease, a review of our entire ammunition stock is 
made annually. This annual review identifies the items that are tentatively 
considered excess. Further analysis is made later to determine whether these 
tentative excesses have some alternative military uses or whether they should 
be disposed of. 

2. At the beginning of fiscal year 1957, we had $154 million of ammunition 
awaiting disposal. During the fiscal year we authorized the disposal of an 
additional $149 million of ammunition. This additional ammunition to be 
disposed of came from the screening of $543 million of ammunition that pre- 
viously had been identified as tentative excesses. The remainder of this tenta- 
tively excess ammunition has been assigned to other uses (for example, excess 
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gun propellants are to be converted for use in guided missile motors and excess 
armor-piercing projectiles are being used for target practice) or is still being 
screened for possible military value before final disposal. 

3. During the fiscal year 1957 we have completed the disposal of $204 million 
of ammunition which left a remaining balance of $97 million of material in the 


process of disposal at the end of the fiscal year. The principal items disposed 
of include: 


Obsolete and excess rockets and other aircraft ammunition________ $18, 000, 000 
Obsolete and excess ships’ gun ammunition____._--__-___-__--_~_-- - 55, 000, 000 
Obsolete and excess World War II steam-driven torpedoes________- 117, 000, 000 


4. Disposition of excess ammunition has been effected by various methods such 
as burning, exploding, dumping at sea, and by disassembly and sale as scrap. 
As in the past, every effort is made to salvage the valuable components of am- 
munition when it is safe and economical to do so. Improvements in the dis- 
posal operations have reduced the net cost in fiscal year 1957 to $565,000. This 
net cost is accounted for as follows: 


(1) Cost of preparation for sale, 103,148 tons, at $21.70__.__-___-___ $2, 236, 622 
(2) Cost of dumping at sea or burning, 26,282 tons, at $48___.______ 1, 261, 603 

CO). Total 'cdet, SRO GD Wi hh es 3, 498, 225 
(4) Returns from sales, 54,328 tons, at $54_....__-_-__-___---__-_-_ 2, 933, 712 


(5) Awaiting sale, 48,820 tons 


(6) Net cont of Ginpeekl Mester nn ck i eee 564, 513 


5. In fiscal year 1958 we have $763 million of tentatively excess ammunition. 
We therefore foresee that our ammunition disposal program will continue at the 
present high level for several years more. 


Ammunition disposal program completed in Bureau of Ordnance in fiscal year 1957, 
by budget categories 























Authorized by 
Material on hand| Bureau of Ord- | Material disposed | Material remain- 
for disposal as of | nance for disposal} of during fiscal ing on hand 
Budget category and type July 1, 1956 during fiscal year year 1957 July 1, 1957 
of ammunition 1957 
Tons Value Tons Value Tons | Value Tons Value 
anand _ | 
Thous. Thous. Thous. Thous. 
01 Aircraft ammunition...-| 12,129 | $11,120 | 15,408 | $20,030 | 11, 899 $17, 660 | 15, 638 $13, 490 
02 Ship ammunition_....._.| 72, 138 42,045 | 56, 228 61, 060 | 85, 209 55, 105 | 43, 157 48, 000 
03 Landing force ammuni- 
a ial Z 611 780 58 80 325 490 344 370 
04 Small arms ammunition_} 3,301 1,640 | 1,136 680 | 3, 267 1,560 | 1,170 760 
05 Chemical ammunition...| 518 | 470 628 820 861} 1,050) 285 240 
06 Demolition material. __- 4, 557 | 3, 190 0 0 | 4, 294 | 2, 220 263 970 
7? Pyrotechnics. ...._._._- 333 | 1,410 537 2, 260 750} 3,170 120 500 
08 Jato units. ...........-.. 1 1 1 1 | 2 | 2 0 0 
11 ASW material_.. 7 1, 261 | 2, 520 | 12, 512 15,920 | 2,658 3, 830 | 11,115 14, 610 
12 Mines and mine mate- { | 
rial = es _.| 1,544 690 | 1,310 1,640 | 2,347 1,700} 507 | 630 
eee 13, 281 90, 870 5, 826 46, 680 7, 818 117,270 | 1,289 20, 280 
PWR. otecsaeeees |109, 674 | 154, 736 93,644 | 149,171 |129,430 | 204,057 | 73, 888 99, 850 




















ARMORPLATE DIsPosAL PROGRAM 


It has been determined by the Chief of Naval Operations that there is no 
future requirement for any ships’ armorplate over 3 inches in thickness. The 
Bureau of Ordnance is therefore undertaking to dispose of all stocks of such 
armor except certain quantities that will be needed for the testing of new 
weapons. 

The total quantity of armor in stock is 45,000 tons with a book value of ap- 
proximately $25 million. Present plans for the disposition of this armor are 
as follows: 


Nine percent will be retained for testing of weapons. 


ome 
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Twenty-two percent will be used as steel scrap in the construction of new 
ships. 


Twelve percent will be used by the Atomic Energy Commission in special 
constructions ; 


Fifty-seven percent appears at present to be excess to all known Govern- 
ment requirements and available to be offered for sale as scrap. 

We expect the sale as scrap to begin about June 1958 and to continue for about 
1 year. The other uses of the armor will begin about the same time and con- 
tinue through about a 5-year period. 


(Additional information was furnished for the use of the com- 
mittee. ) 


TARGET PRACTICE AMMUNITION 


Mr. Suepparp. What is the need for increased purchase of 5’’/54 
ammunition components ? 

Captain Arxrns. This is target practice ammunition. We were 
underfunded last year, and the usage is going up. This is a gun that 
is still coming into service. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And this falls in the general category in your re- 


sponse to questions on ammunition which were previously asked by 
Mr. Flood ? 


Captain Arxrns. Yes, sir. 


Admiral Wrrnineton. This is our newest gun, and the one we are 
shortest of in ammunition. 


TORPEDO PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Suerrarp. Please relate the torpedo procurement program to 
the total requirements in this field. What is the relationship there? 

Admiral Wirnineron. Within the last year, Mr. Chairman, the 
Chief of Naval Operations has declared most of our obsolescent tor- 
pedoes to be, in fact, obsolete. He has listed instead requirements 
for replacement torpedoes. This has increased our requirement for 
torpedo procurement by a very large figure, and we therefore show 
a much bigger figure for it this year than we did last year. 

Mr. Suepparp. When the record comes down to you, please expand 
on that particular question, because it is rather an extensive question 
in which the committee is interested. 

(Additional information was furnished for the use of the com- 
mittee. ) 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


Tuespay, Freruary 25, 1958. 


SprecraL Wraprons ProcuREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

Admiral, I wish you would relate the special weapons procurement 
program to the total requirements. 

Admiral Wrrntneton. A very general statement, Mr. Sheppard, 
for the record. We are funded for the actual weapon requirements. 
We have a shortage of $21.9 million in these practice shapes. Our in- 
ventory position, except for maintaining the fleet proficiency by prac- 
ticing with the practice shapes, is very satisfactory. 
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EXPANSION OF FACILITIES AT THE NAVAL POWDER FACTORY 


Mr. Suepparp. What funds are contained in this bill for the ex- 
pansion of facilities at the Naval Powder Factory ? 

Admiral Wirutneton. We-have, sir, in activity No. 2, page C—34, 
“Production support,” $149,000 to expand the motor loading building; 
also in activity No. 3, under “Production support,” $478,000 to ex- 
pand the cast propellant plant. 


COMMERCIAL FABRICATION OF POWDER 


Mr, Suerparp. I wish you or the Secretary would tell me why, in 
your opinion, this work cannot or should not be done in commercial 
facilities. 

Admiral Wiratneton. Mr. Chairman, as I think you know, the 
powder factory has been a pilot plant throughout its life. We have 
invested since World War II some $25 million in modernizing its 
facilities. It is currently manufacturing for us all the solid propel- 
lant sustainer and booster grains for all of our guided missiles except 
the Polaris program. I consider that this use of the powder factory 
with its modernized facilities in the missile program is the most eco- 
nomical and efficient way to do the business. 

Mr. Sueprarp. While we are on the topic of powder, how many 
private firms do you have under contract handling business in the so- 
called powder fabrication field ? 

Admiral Wirutneton. We have, sir, aside from the developmental 
line at the Alleghany Ballistic Laboratory, only the Aerojet General 
Corp., which produces for us jet assist takeoff motors which the Bu-. 
reau of Aeronautics uses, and also the large powder grains in the 
Polaris program. 


CONTRACTUAL ACQUISITION OF AMMUNITION COMPONENTS 


Mr. Sueprarp. What is the extent of contractual work you have 
in the present budget, aside from the solid propellants, which would 
be commonly understood or defined as conventional commodity pro- 
duction ? 

Admiral Wrratneron. This is under activity No. 1, “Ammuni- 
tion,” sir—$4.4 million for bomb fuzes, $2.8 million for practice 
bombs, $2.9 million for 3’°/50 components, and $4.2 million for 5’7/54 
components. These are complete rounds—projectile, cartridge case, 
and fuze. 

That is all, sir. 

Mr. Suepprarp. Your total estimate for 1959 was $34.709 million. 

Admiral Wrrutneron. Yes, sir. I gave you just the major items in 
reply. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Who is it down in your Department who handles 
these contracts to procure this type of requirement expressed on page 
C-—5 to the extent of $34.709 million 2 

Admiral Wirntnetron. Our Material Division, sir, handles all the 
technical work. Our Contract Division does the actual contracting. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Who heads your Contract Division ¢ 

Admiral Wirntneron. It is headed by Captain Walter, sir. It has 
personnel of approximately 70 people. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. How are these bids let? 

Admiral Wrriitneron. Almost without exception, sir, the small 
components of ammunition are let on advertised contracts. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What kind of advertised contract? 

Admiral Wirnutneton. Open, sir. 


PROCEDURES IN OPEN CONTRACTUAL AGREEMENTS 


Mr. Sueprarp. There seems to be a divergence of ideas about com- 
petitive contracts. I want you to define for the record, if you will, 
at this point so there will be no future misunderstanding of what 
you consider and describe as an open contract, what is the formula 
from its inception up to its completion and issuance of contract? I 
want it on the record. 

Admiral Wirutneron. Yes, sir. The initial requirement comes 
from the Chief of Naval Operations. The procurement directive 
comes out of the Planning Division of the Bureau of Ordnance to the 
Material Division. The Material Division, when it has the money 
available, initiates the procurement and sends the papers to the Con- 
tract Division. The Contract Division in turn goes to the Burean of 
Supplies and Accounts local office, and that office advertises for bids. 

Mr. Suepparp. They advertise for a bid under specifications. 

Admiral Wirutneton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is what is commonly known or what I in- 
terpret to be an advertised bid, where specifications are supplied to 
the contractors and they bid. 

Admiral Wirntneron. Yes, sir. 


QUALIFIED BIDDERS 


Mr. Sueprarp. What are the qualifications for the contractors in 
order to be qualified as bidders? Is it a shotgun operation, or do 
you select people who have competency and have their own finances, 
or do you select people who come in with a low bid and then perhaps 
get an amendment to a contract to take them out of the dirt, as it 
were ? 

Admiral Wirntneton. We maintain, sir, with the help of the 
Office of Naval Material, a qualified bidders list for all sorts of 
material. 

Mr. Suepparp. I see. 

Admiral Wirnineton. If a new bidder turns up, we survey his 
plant through the local inspector of naval material. 

Mr. Suerparp. What objections would you have to supplying this 
committee with a copy of the so-called qualified bidders. 

Admiral Wirutnetron. None, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do it. 

Admiral Wirnrneton. This is just for ammunition, sir? 

Mr. Suepparp. Having to do with this particular page, because that 
is in the conventional field and it is not a component part of the so- 
called unknown factor or the solid propellant field. 

Admiral Wrrnineron. There is nothing confidential about it 
whatever. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I am not directing myself toward that field. It is 
merely what I consider is a wide open operation as such. 


a 
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(The information requested has been furnished for the use of the 
committee. ) 


POSSIBLE LOSSES SUSTAINED BY CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Suerrarp. In the issuance of those contracts, hypothetically 
corporation or company B presents a low bid and gets a contract, 
and then for some reason in the production cost factors it develops 
before performance of the contract is completed that there has been 
an increase of cost which has caused them to take a loss under the 
contract. What happens then ? 

Admiral Wirrntneton. He takes the loss. 

Mr. Suepparp. He takes the loss, and there is no exception to that 
procedure ? 

Admiral Wirrutneton. Not that I know of; no, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Could it happen without your knowing it? 

Admiral Wrrutrneton. I do not believe so, sir, because I usually 
hear from the contractor when he is in trouble. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I see. In other words, there is no possiblity under 
this procedure for a contractor later to have redress because of in- 
ability to function because of the cost factors expressed in the 
contract ? 

Admiral Wrrutneton. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. You are sure of that, are you? 

Admiral Wrrutnerton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Nobody can quarrel with an open, competitive bid. 
If people cannot compete and produce under specification require- 
ments, that is just too bad. As lad as it is run on that basis, I call 
that a good, clean deal. But, if there are any amendments to a con- 


tract, I would not call it a clean deal, and I do not think the Navy 
should be in that. 


Admiral Wirurneron. I agree. 


AMMUNITION AND ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT 
MAJOR PROCUREMENT OF ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. I wish you would briefly tell the committee what 
major procurement is contemplated in the field of ordnance 
equipment. 

‘Anil Wirutneton. Yes, sir. This is activity No. 2 i the pro- 
curement budget on page C-42. The 2 major items are $3.4 million 
for rocket assist torpedo fire control, and $6 million ev en for rocket 
assist torpedo launchers and projectors. These are the two major 
items in the program. There is a small decrease in countermeasures 
equipment. 

Mr. Suepparp. Questions upon budget activities Nos. 1 and 2. We 
have considered them jointly. 

The gentleman from Alabama. 


SHIP AMMUNITION 


Mr. Anprews. Admiral, I notice your biggest decrease is in 
Project 1A-b: Ship Ammunition. You have an $8 million plus 
decrease from your 1958 budget. Tell us a little something about that. 
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Admiral Wirntnaton. As I reported yesterday, sir, we are not 
covering our target practice ammunition expenditures. In fact, in 
this budget we have only enough money to replace about one- third of 
our ammunition expenditures. 

Mr, Anprews. That is all. 


DISPOSAL OF OBSOLETE AMMUNITION 


Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Wigglesworth? Budget activity 1 or 2. 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. You have given us, Admiral, the customary 
confidential tables with respect to the ammunition picture. 

Admiral Wirutneron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicetrsworrn. I am not clear as to the explanation you gave 
Mr. Sheppard yesterday of why, overall, you have, as I understand 
it, an excess of $763.2 million, and last year you had an excess of only 
$543.4 million. 

Admiral Wrrurneton. The major event in the intervening year 
from last year is the declaration by the Chief of Naval Operations that 
many of our torpedoes, which we had carried as an asset being obso- 
lescent, are, in fact, obsolete and should be disposed of. This gen- 
erates not only more excess, it generates a large requirement for 
replacement torpedoes. 

Mr. Wicerrswortn. I had hoped we were making some headway 
in getting rid of this excess which, I understand, is of no combat value. 

Admiral Wrrntneton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccirswortn. But, instead of getting rid of it, we seem to be 
piling it up. 

Admiral Wrrutneton. I think the reason primarily, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, is that the Chief of Naval Operations is being more hard boiled 
in assessing the real value of our obsolescent materials stores. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. How much will you dispose of in the current 
fiscal year? 

Admiral Wrrutneron. In fiscal 1957, sir, we disposed of $204 mil- 
lion. I estimate this current year an increase to the order of $250 
million. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. That value is based on what? 

Admiral Wirurneton. The purchase price. 

Mr. WicerrswortH. The initial purchase price? 

Admiral Wirntneton. Yes, sir. 


COST OF DISPOSAL OF OBSOLETE AMMUNITION 


Mr. Wiceieswortn. What did you get for this $200 million plus 
that you disposed of this year? 

Admiral Wrrutneron. I have the figures, sir, for fiscal year 1957, 
which is the last data I have. To dispose of ammunition costing ini- 
tially $204 million, the net cost to the Government was $565,000, as a 
result of the following figures: Cost of preparation for sale, $2.2 mil- 
lion; cost of dumping at sea or burning, $1.2 million; returns from 

sales, $2.9 million; net cost, $565,000, 

Mr. Wicerrswortn. Returns from sales was what figure ? 

Admiral Wirntneron. $2.9 million. This is scrap. 

Mr. Wiccirswortn. I thought you said the overall figure disposed 
of was $204 million. 
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Admiral Wrrutneron. The initial price, sir, was $204 million. 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. And you got, for that, go. 9 million ? 

Admiral Wiruineron. $2.9 million ; yes. Not much more than 1 
percent. 

Mr. Forp. Why is there not more salvage value in torpedo disposal ? 

Admiral Wirnrineton. They are good for nothing, sir, but junk. 
We do have coming up in fiscal year 1959 the disposition of about $25 
million worth of high-nickel armorplate, and we will get a good scrap 
price for this high-quality stuff with a lot of nickel in it. 

Mr. Forv. Torpedoes, as such, have relatively no salvage value? 

Admiral Wirutneron. That is right, sir. Just junk. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I inquire there, Mr. Wigglesworth ? 

Mr. WicateswortH. Surely. 


VALUE OF DISPOSABLE AMMUNITION 


Mr. Scrivner. Do I understand your statement to be that you will 
dispose of an additional $250 million worth, or will the disposal merely 
bring the total up to that figure ? 

Admiral Wirnineton. We expect in fiscal 1959 to dispose of about 
$250 million worth. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, in a matter of a couple of years you will have 
disposed of what had cost a half billion. Instead of the Chief of 
Naval Operations getting more hard boiled about disposals, it appears 
to me that, being hard boiled and realistic, he would naturally raise 
the question why you have kept this obsolete material on hand all this 
time. 

Admiral Wirntnetron. We had a famous case, sir, of 20,000 20-milli- 
meter antiaircraft machine guns. This committee wanted to know 
why we did not get rid of them. This was held as a contingent asset 
by the Chief of Naval Operations for possible mounting on merchant 
ships in time of war and the ammunition to go with them. He has now 
determined that we should get rid of them. We have in fact disposed 
of those 20,000 machine guns and the ammunition to go with them. 

Mr. Suerparp. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. WicaeteswortH. Surely. 


PURCHASERS OF DISPOSABLE AMMUNITION 


Mr. Sueprarp. What is the general availability of sources for the 
use of this material? In other words, where does your disposal go? 

Admiral Wirnineton. We sell normally to junkmen. In cases 
where we have to steam out the explosive from the projectiles we do 
the work at the depots with our own people. Aside from this one 
exception, we try to sell on the spot as is, The junkman comes in and 
hauls it away. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Thank you, Mr. Wigglesworth. Proceed. 

Mr. Forp. Will you yield ? 

Mr. WiccieswortnH. Yes. 


USE AND COST OF WORLD 'WAR II TORPEDOES 


Mr. Forp. During World War II, how long would it have taken you, 


continuing the rate of firing that you did, to use up $500 million worth 
of torpedoes? 


22217—58——_39 
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Admiral Wirrntneron. Just a very crude estimate, sir—a year. 

Mr. Forp. The annual rate of firing in World War II was half a 
billion dollars worth of torpedoes ? 

Admiral Wirnutneton. I think so. 

Mr. Miniter. Roughly how much does the torpedo cost ? 

Admiral Wirntneton. The World War II type, sir, was around 
$20,000. The modern large torpedo costs a good deal more than this. 
The small antisubmarine warfare torpedo costs considerably less. 

Mr. Forp. $20,000 into half a billion dollars is how many torpedoes? 

Admiral Wirutneron. About 25,000. 

Mr. Forp. Did we fire that many torpedoes even at the height of 
World War IT? 

Admiral Wrrntneron. I would guess, sir, the actual service ammu- 
nition expenditures plus the losses in training and target practice 
would be on this order; yes. 

Mr. Forp. You have ‘disposed in a 2-year period, fiscal 1957 and 
1958, of a half billion dollars worth of torpedoes? 

Admiral Wirutneron. No, sir, not that much. What is the tor- 
pedo figure ? 

C aptain Arxtns. $117 million last year, about the same this year. 
On the order of $100 million each year, 1958 and 1959. 

Admiral Wirutncron. Here is a better answer, Mr. Ford. The 
total torpedo expenditure is World War II was approximately 36,000, 
at an average price of $13,500. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you procured 36,000 torpedoes in World 
War IT? 

Admiral Wrrntnecton. We procured a great many more, sir. The 
expenditure was 36,000. 

Mr. Forp. This was the number you fired in World War IT? 

Admiral Wrrutneton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Including training and combat use ? 

Admiral Wirutneron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. At a cost of $13,000? 

Admiral Wrrntnetron. At an average cost of $13,500. 

Mr. Forp. Over a 4-year period ? 

Admiral Wrrnutneton. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. How many did you have in‘inventory at the peak of your 
inventory at one time? 

Captain Stevens. The peak inventory occurred at the end of World 
War IT, which was another 36,000 of the same torpedoes. 

Mr. For D. This was for 4 years ? 

Captain Stevens. Which was half a billion dollars worth. 

Admiral Wrrntneton. Before we could turn off the spigot. 

Mr. Forp. Have you added to or cut back on that reserve ? 

Captain Srevens. Those torpedoes left over from World War ITI 
are the ones that are in this $204 million of disposal we are talking 
about. 

Mr. Forp. It would appear that you might have overbought in 
World War IT. It would certainly appear that you have been awfully 
slow in getting rid of what you had. 

Admiral Wirnrneron. Our inventory figure, sir, for fiscal year 
1958 in money is $197.9 million. The peak at the end of World War 
IT was $509 million. That is a rough measure. 
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Mr. Forp. Did you use any in Korea for actual combat 


Admiral Wrrninetron. Only a handful, sir, in attack on a dam. 
Just a very small handful. 


Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Wigglesworth. 


INVENTORY VALUE OF NAVY AMMUNITION 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. The overall inventory value was what? 

Admiral Wrrnrneton. This is shown on chart 2, sir. Fiscal year 
1957, $2 billion even. The estimated applicable inventory June 30, 
1958, $1.982 billion. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. That is the total in money value? 

Admiral Wirutineton. That is the total in money value of ma- 
terial which we can use; yes, sir. On sheet 1, sir, the total of every- 
thing, including obsolete material, in column 1, is $3.8 billion as of 
June 30, 1957. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. A year ago you were talking about an overall 
inventory of around $6 billion. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BASIS FOR ESTABLISHING SIZE OF AMMUNITION INVENTORY 


Mr. WicctesworrH. Your testimony was to the effect that the dif- 
ference between the long-term policy level and the level of all-out 
mobilization was about 1614 percent. 

Admiral Wrrnutneton. Yes. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. You were carrying ammunition on the former 
basis but not on the latter ? 

Admiral Wtrnutneron. I checked the record also last year. The 
16% percent I gave you referred to our peacetime deficit. Last year 
I apparently did noi give you the answer that you wished for. The 
deficit counting mobilization deficiency is, of course, much larger. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. What is the difference, percentagewise, between 
all-out mobilization and the basis on which we have been operating 

right along over the years ? 

“Ac Imiral Wirnincton. Sir, the overall figure, percentagewise, of the 
deficit, including mobilization requirements, without 1959 funds, is 41 
percent; with 1959 funds it is 38 percent. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. How does that square with the testimony of the 
last 2 years? 

Admiral Wirntneton. The amount for last year, sir 
have here. 

Mr. WiceiteswortH. You told us it was about 1614 percent, and 
that is what we had been carrying right along because we were not 
attempting to stock up on an all-out mobilization basis. 

Admiral Wiruineron. The corresponding figure, sir, on peacetime 
requirements, not considering the large new torpedo requirement, is 
17 percent, which is roughly similar to the figure I gave you last 
year. Including the large new requirements for torpedoes to fill our 
peacetime requirements, 33 percent. 


Mr. Wiccieswortn. You think torpedoes were not included in the 
figure last year ? 


., | think we 
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Admiral Wirurneton. They were, sir, but we were not required 
last year to buy this very large quantity of expensive new torpedoes 
as replacements. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. In other words, you are carrying about the 
same deficit because we are not going on an all-out war mobilization 
basis over the years with the exception that the new torpedoes are 
costing more ? 

Admiral Wrrutneron. That is true, sir. Also, since we are re- 
placing only one-third of our target practice ammunition in fiscal 
1959, this figure is bound to increase slowly if we continue. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Leaving the increase of the new torpedoes out 
of it, it is about 17 percent compared to the 16 or 1614 that we have 
been running over the years? 

Admiral Wirnineton. That is right, sir. 


TORPEDO REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. You have given us a lot of detailed informa- 
tion in the classified justifications as far as budget activity No. 1 
is concerned, entitled “Ammunition,” which you break down into 
six parts. Five of them overall show reductions compared to the 
current year, and the sixth one, torpedoes, shows an increase from 
$22.2 million to $34.6 million, or an increase of $12.402 million. 

Admiral Wirntneton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Explain again why this substantial increase 
from $12 million in 1957 to $22 million in 1958 to $34.6 million in 1959. 

Admiral Wirnineron. This is the first attempt to reduce the large 
peacetime requirements deficit in modern torpedoes. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. How many torpedoes did you acquire in 1958 
and how many do you plan to acquire in 1959, and at what cost? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COST OF TORPEDOES 


eceeicsl Wirutneton. What is the estimated cost of the Mark 37 
torpedo 

‘aptain Stevens. The estimated production cost of that is $38,000. 

Admiral Wirnineton. The Mark 44 torpedo? 

Captain Stevens $16,000. 

Admiral Wrritneton. The Mark 43 torpedo? 

Captain Stevens. $8,000. 

(Off the record.) 


TORPEDO REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Wicecieswortu. What is the basis on which we are now 
operating ? 

Admiral Wrrurneron. I can put part of this on the record, sir, and 
part off. ; 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. All right, either on or off the record. 


Admiral Wrirutneton. Maybe we had better make it all off the 
record. 


Mr. WiccteswortH. You have told us you have X number of 
torpedoes in inventory today ? 
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Admiral Wrrntneron. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Wiaerteswortn. You have told us that you need Y number of 
torpedoes if we went to all-out war mobilization tomorrow. 
dmiral Wirnineron. Yes. 
Mr. Wiceteswortu. I want to know how many torpedoes you need 


on the basis that we are now operating, which is an intermediate posi- 
tion, as you describe it. 


(Off the record.) 


Admiral Wrrutneton. I think, Mr. Wigglesworth, if you will in- 
dulge me, I would rather prepare this for the record and do a better 
job than I am doing here. 


Mr. Wiccteswortu. I will leave it that way, then. It is not very 
satisfactory. 

(The information requested has been furnished on page 2727.) 

Mr. Suerparp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Wiceirswortn. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Admiral, I think I can fully understand the desires 
of my colleague here. This is very interesting information for the 
committee. However, at the present moment, as I interpret your an- 
swers, you are not in a goal-determining point of view. In other 
words, there is no established goal that you are shooting for or target 
that you are shooting for in this field of production. You are just 


trying to get as many as you can within the budget limitations. Is 
that not correct ? 


Admiral Wrrnutneton. That is correct; yes, sir. 
Mr. Suerrarp. The next question obviously is this: In order to take 


care of operational fleet requirements, how many of these items 
should you have? 


(Off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. So the difference between what you should have 
and what you have constitutes a hiatus for which there is no im- 
mediate answer, is that not correct ? 

Admiral Wrrntneton. Not unless I get more money. 


Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield to me for one question ? 
Mr. Suepparp. Surely. 


THE MARK 44 TORPEDO 


Mr. Anprews. Is the Mark 44 a new torpedo, Admiral ? 

Admiral Wirntnerton. Yes; it is still in development, not in pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you wish to equip all your squadrons with this 
new torpedo? 

Admiral Wirntneton. That is correct. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is the answer. Anything else is not a con- 
tribution to the inquiry. 

Pardon the interjection, Mr. Wigglesworth. I just wanted to get 
it cleared up so there would be no misunderstanding. 

Mr. Wiactrswortn. You have some 38 pages here on this budget 


activity, and I do not think I care to go into it any further at this 
time. 
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ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT 


Under budget activity II, “Ordnance equipment,” where is the 
breakdown of that? 


Admiral Wirntneton. That appears at page C-38, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. You show an increase from $3.5 million to 
$12.5 million, or just over $9 million, as compared with fiscal 1958. In 
1957 you had an appropriation of $18 million. 

What is the explanation (a) of the sharp decrease in 1958 and (6) 
of the increase in 1959 as compared with 1958 ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Briefly, either on or off the record, what is the 
function of the system ? 

Admiral Wuirntneton. This has just been released, sir, so I think 
I can put this on the record. 

The purpose is to increase the range at which we can engage a sub- 
marine target once it is detected by the sonar gear, or sound equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. The research and development phase is com- 
pleted ? 

Admiral Wirntneton. Yes, sir. 


AIRCRAFT AND SERVICE TYPE ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. WiccieswortH. You have a further increase of about $1.5 
million in “Aircraft and service type ordnance equipment,” appearin 
on pages C-49 and 50 of the confidential justifications; do you not’ 

Admiral Wirntneron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. I note that in 1957 you had an appropriation 
of $9 million, and it dropped off to $1.1 million in the current year. 

Now, you are asking for $2.7 million ? 

Admiral Wirnineton. Yes, sir. 


GUIDED MISSILES GUIDED RADAR EQUIPMENT 


Mr. WiceteswortH. What isthe explanation of that? 

Admiral Wirnineton. In 1957, Mr. Wigglesworth, the committee 
made available to me the money to build a very expensive guided 
missiles guidance radar for the Talos missile at White Sands, N. Mex.; 
and this cost approximately $5.5 million which was a 1-shot request, 
and this equipment is now operating in New Mexico. 

It was not necessary to make any such large investment in radar 
experimental equipment in 1958. In the current budget we are re- 


questing two prototype radars, and this I would like to be off the 
record. 


Mr. Wiaccteswortnu. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 

T believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Scrivner ? 
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DISPOSAL OF WORLD WAR II TORPEDOES 


Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, as I stated yesterday, under the method of 
the hearings we are carrying on this year, it is impossible to find the 
time necessary to carefully scrutinize and analyze all of the presenta- 
tions, and as I stated yesterday, my primary purpose in the hearings 
this year is to get reeducated on Navy materiel, budget format, and 
what-not. Therefore, I am depending largely upon those who are 
members of what we used to call the Navy panel to develop the very 
intimate details. 

Some of the questions I will ask will have to be off the record. 

As you discussed the problem, you have not disposed of these old 
World War ITI torpedoes, the indication being that when World War 
= was over you had enough left on hand to fight another World 
War II. 

If I recall the figures correctly, we were running a net loss in dispos- 
ing of these. In other words, it cost more to dispose of them than we 
got out of them. 

Therefore, the question in. my own mind naturally arises as to why 
do you not dispose of them through letting your submariners fire them 
and use them for target practice. 

Admiral Wirntneron. We are doing that, sir, with obsolescent tor- 
pedoes right now, and have been for the past year or more. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know why you waited until last year. It is 
better to give these men who are handling torpedoes all the training 
possible. We expect them to be proficient in handling them. I have 
gone through a lot of what we used to call dry firing, and there was 
nothing more monotonous. One can say theoretically, “I got that one; 
I really spattered it,” but the real test is when you really shoot your 
torpedo and see whether you got it or not. 

Admiral Wirutnaron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If I were in the place of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, since it costs to dispose of them, I would look into a program of 
firing more and more of these if what we have to have is more efficient 
submariners and torpedo men. Let us give them an actual workout 
and save money. 

They would not only increase their proficiency but I am quite sure 
they would get quite a bang out of it. 

Admiral Wirntnetron. That is true, sir. I would like to expand a 
little on that question. 

Since World War ITI the Congress has made available enough money 
so that we have been able to fire actual warhead shots with our fleet 
ships. We did not do this before World War IT. We had an exploder 
which was completely useless. We have been firing each year a signif- 
icantly large number of actual warhead shots. 

Mr. Scrivner. Good. 


ESTIMATED REQUIREMENTS FOR MARK 44 TORPEDOES 


You had some discussion with Mr. Sheppard and Mr. Wigglesworth 
about the matter of some Mark 44’s, and whether that involved peace- 
time procurement or wartime procurement, or what. 
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I do not agree with a lot of people, and the best description I can 


find for the situation in which we find ourselves is at best an uneasy 
peace. 


Admiral Wrrutneron. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. No American is getting killed on the field of battle, 


and has not for 5 years, but nevertheless, it is not what we normally 
call peace. 


Admiral Wirntneron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. To that extent it is, but to the extent that we have 
been given a great deal of information about what might happen— 
and we do not know what will happen—we are in a rather unstable 
situation, and I have been trying to work out in my own mind how you 
determine that you would ever need even the number of these Mark 
44’s that you mentioned. 

I do not think you can tell me or anyone else can tell me whether this 
is going—if world war III comes, which I do not think will happen 
under present. conditions—to be one of these 10-day wars or a long 
one. 

You surely cannot get rid of them in 10 days. 

Others think that, perhaps, if it is not over quickly like that [snap- 
ping fingers] it might run on in various stages anywhere from 4 to 6 
or 8 or 10 vears. 

If it runs that long, of course, you could have torpedo factories in 
operation so that you would be getting current production; could you 
not ? 

Admiral Wirutneton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You may have some method which is satisfactory 
to you, but I listened to what you had to say and on that it does not 
seem too satisfactory based upon any of the patterns which we have 
discussed. 

REPLACEMENT FOR MARK 44 TORPEDO 


Admiral Wirnineron. Maybe, I can clarify this a little on the 
record : 

We have on the drawing boards a better torpedo even than the 
Mark 44. This is also true of guided missiles. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to exercise a great deal of judgment in how many production 
items we buy. We do not want to be saddled again as we are now 
with this excess of over $1 billion worth of ammunition which is 
no good. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you a mindreader, Admiral? 

Admiral Wrrntneton. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was just getting ready to come to that very point. 
Here [indicating] is the Mark 44. It is a brandnew one, and not 
yet in production ? 

Admiral Wirnineton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And, based upon previous discussions of the Navy 
program, I have knowledge that you have one which you think has 
even more promise than the Mark 44, and yet here are we, talking about 
having a shortage of a type of torpedo which is not yet in production. 

Admiral Wirntneron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. A shortage of Mark 44 torpedoes when we already 
have, we hope, a torpedo which will even be more effective. That still 
leaves me with a great feeling of uncertainty. 
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Some, as I understand it, are merely prototypes? 

Admiral Wrrutneton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long does it take to make them ? 

Admiral Wirntneton. The lead time on torpedoes is ——— months. 
Realistically, sir, I am sure we will never manufacture all of these 
torpedoes. At some point, long or short of this, we would shift into 
the production of a better torpedo. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is just exactly what I thought you were going 
to say. 

Admiral Wirnutneton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, all this talk about a shortage right now is 
rather problematical ? 

Admiral Wirntneton. Somewhat academic; yes, sir. 


PRESENT NEEDS FOR TORPEDOES COMPARED WITH WORLD WAR II EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Scrivner. Then, we go back to the numbers: 

I realize that if you in your position and others who work with you 
in the military were able to predict exactly what was going to happen 
tomorrow, or 6 months from now, a year from now, or 10 years from 
now, you could do a perfect job of estimating your needs; but, in- 
asmuch as you cannot see that far ahead, it is impossible to prove that 
you are absolutely correct, or for anyone else to prove that you are 
wrong. 

However, I go back again to the World War IT torpedo picture, and 
your statement that there ought to be ———— I guess that is ———— 
torpedoes—which would be a requirement. They are not all the same 
type, of course, that you used in World War II, but such an inventory, 
even some of the obsolete, would still do some damage. 

Admiral Wrrnurneron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That, according to the figure we had a while ago, 
was just about 2 years’ expenditure in World War IT? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, a 2-year supply may be more than you 
will ever need. 

Admiral Wrrntneton. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. And, if the time comes, you have a 2-year supply so 
that you are not in too bad shape on them? 

Admiral Wrrnutneton. That is correct, sir, in this field. 


PROBLEM OF DEFENSE AGAINST MINES 


Mr. Scrivner. I am intrigued with this. I have been to some of your 
naval installations and I know some of the problems which you run 
across as a matter of defense against mines. 

I assume that with some of the skill and some of the brilliance that 
T have run into at some of these installations, I am quite sure that the 
Russian problem as far as mines are concerned is no less difficult to 
solve than ours? 

Admiral Wrirntneton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, some of the things we have been 
making give them a lot more headache than we are presently under- 
going? 

Admiral Wirutneton. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Thank you, Admiral, and thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


TORPEDO REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Suerparp. In your response to comments of my colleague from 
Kansas, Mr. Scrivner, in discussing the figure, the response was that 
it was academic and perhaps to a degree it is academic. However, I 
was under the impression from the previous testimony that if you did 
not get the mark 44 that obviously the discrepancy would go to main- 
tain your torpedo requirement ? 

Admiral Wirntneton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Is that a correct assumption ? 

Admiral Wirnineron. I meant “academic,” Mr, Sheppard, in the 
sense that this is this year’s planning figure. Next year it may be 
different. 

Mr. Suepparp. But you did not mean “academic” to literally apply 
to the matter of a mathematical answer ? 

Admiral Wirnincron. No, sir; not at all. 

Mr. Suerrarp. To have left that in the record without further ex- 
planation, I am inclined to believe, would have been an impression 
that you did not intend to convey to the committee. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Norrell, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Norrett. Mr. Chairman, I want to make this statement: 

I have not asked, Admiral, any questions about these items. That 
is not because I lack any interest in them. All I hope is that you re- 
quested the amount of money which you need, and that you will con- 
tinue this program until you find that you do not need these kinds of 
materials. 

Admiral Wrrutneron. Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Next, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr, Flood. 


NAVAL MINES 


Mr. Fioop. Admiral, directing your attention to page C-1, 1B 
mines, there is a minus figure of $2,207,000. 

If mines are as important today as you told me they were yester- 
day, then obviously there should have been more money. 

Why on this item are you getting less money ? 


ORIGINAL ESTIMATE FOR MINES REQUIREMENTS 


Admiral Wrrutneton. This is all the money, sir, that survived in 
the budget. My request in this activity of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions was for $28 million. 

Mr. Fioop. What activity of $28 million ? 

Admiral Wirutneron. Mines. 

Mr. Froop. Iam talking about 1B mines. 

Admiral Wirntneron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. There is no $28 million figure there. It is $5,242,000 in 
1958, and $3.035 million in 1959, or a minus of $2,207,000. 

Admiral Wirnineron. I gave you the figure that I asked for when 
this budget was being formulated. 
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Mr. Fioop. You asked for $28 million for 1B for the fiscal year 
1959, and you got $3 million ? 

Admiral Wirnineton. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Froop. Oh, let us talk about that. Is it your understanding 
that your superiors in the Navy are aware of our deficiency in the 
whole area of mines and mining? There is no doubt about that, is 
there ? 

Admiral Wirutneton. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. So, they are aware of it so far as you know ? 

Admiral Wirutneron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. And, as far as you know, the same thing—the same 
state of mind—exists, or should exist, in the Department of Defense 
for the same reasons; is that so? 

Admiral Wirruineton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I was going to say the same condition exists in the 
minds of the Bureau of the Budget, except I would rather not com- 
ment about that. That would presuppose that they know what it is 
all about to begin with, which I doubt, So, there is no sense of talking 
about what is in the mind of anyone in the Bureau of the Budget 
about anything which is important. That is nonsense. How far did 
you get with your $28 million request, if you know ? 


REDUCTION OF ORIGINAL REQUEST FOR NAVAL MINES 


Admiral Wrrntneron. Well, I would like to say for the record, Mr. 
Flood, that the Chief of Naval Operations and the Secretary of the 
Navy’s joint review of the budget request this year was the most 
painstaking and thorough that TI have ever seen, and I have been 
around here for 4 years. 

Mr. Fioop. Good. 

Admiral Wrrntneton. Some things had to give, and this is one of 
them that gave. 

Mr. Fioop. This was given at the level of the Navy ? 

Admiral Wirnraron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. So, in view of the fact that something had to give, and 
the only reason something has to give when you talk about budget is 
because they thought, or, as a fact, there is not enough money to go 
around for the Navy, and so the directed the budget, and with the 
Navy’s advisers by whomever advises the Navy, they were going to 
have X dollars, and something had to give, despite the fact that we 
are deficient in mines and mining, and despite the fact that that is 
common knowledge not only in the Navy but pretty nearly every 
place else—certainly, in the Navy—and despite the fact that you, the 
responsible Bureau Chief dealing with the hardware or mines, asked 
for $28 million, because of those facts, the Secretary of the Navy and 
the Chief of Naval Operations, for the reasons you stated, found it 
necessary to cut your request of $28 million to $3,035,000 for this 
budget; is that it? 

Admiral Wirnineton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. There is no sense in talking any more about that, is 
there? That is it? 

Admiral Wirrntneton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That, I consider an extremely dangerous condition, and 
most unfortunate, and under no circumstances, as far as I am con- 
cerned, should it be permitted to continue another 10 minutes. 


a 
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ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE AMMUNITION 


On page C-5, Admiral, Item 5: ASW Ammunition, in 1958 your 
estimate was $7,266,000, and in 1959 your estimate is $6,194,000. ‘That 
was $1,972,000 less for 1959 than for 1958 for antisubmarine-warfare 
ammunition, despite the fact that the Navy spent a whole day here on 
a a presentation and justification of the extreme importance 
and urgency of the entire antisubmarine-warfare program. Yet, 
antisubmarine-warfare ammunition for next year will be $1,072,000 
less than it was last year. Why? 

Admiral Wrrutnerton. This is another point, sir, where there were 
decreases in the budget review. I think I have read into the record 
yesterday, when you were here, sir, the total amount invested in my 
four appropriations in antisubmarine warfare. 

Mr. Frioop. What did you ask for in Project 1-A: ammunition, 
Item 1: ASW Ammunition / 

What did you ask for for 1959? 

Admiral Wirutneton. $8,450,000. 

Mr. Fioop. You asked for $8,450,000 ? 

Admiral Wirnineton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. And you got $6,194,000? 

Admiral Wirurneton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And, as far as you know, the reasons for the reduction 
are what you state? 

Admiral Wirutncton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. This is conventional ammunition ? 

Admiral Wrrurineton. Yes, sir; with plaster warheads. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET REQUEST FOR ANTISUBMARINE-WARFARE 
AMMUNITION 


Mr. Froop. With reference to that, I make the same observation : In 
my opinion, it not only should be $8 million, but it probably should be 
$10 million. This is antisubmarine warfare we are going to engage in, 
or we are not, and you cannot engage in it unless you have ammunition 
to train your Navy people in that operation. It is stupid to pretend 
otherwise. This is just barely adequate, at the most, and, in my opin- 
ion, it is not even barely adequate for antisubmarine-warfare practice 
in a budget which the Secretary of the Navy and the Chief of Naval 
Operations said is barely adequate overall. Overall, it is barely ade- 
quate in 1959. This is less than that. 

You see, I am one of the ones that is scared around here. I am no 
hero. I am afraid. I think there is something wrong. I am just as 
scared as I was in October. A lot of people are not scared any more. 
We have gotten soft around here in 6 weeks. Wait until you see and 
you will be surprised. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the difference between not being afraid and 
being soft ? 

Mr. Fioop. You mean inthe head? You can get two opinions about 
that. There are a lot of people soft in the head around here on this 
problem in my book. 
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NEED FOR LANDING FORCE AMMUNITION 


What about landing force ammunition? This, of course, is not a 
Marine operation. This is bluejacket landing force ammunition; is 
it not ¢ 

Admiral Wrrutneron. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Frioop. You have asked for no money at all for bluejacket Jand- 
ing force ammunition ? 

Admiral Wrrutneron. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I do not know too much about bluejacket landing force 
operations any more. You are not an operations officer at this point, 
but since you buy the stuff for them, or landing force ammunition, at 
least, can you give me a paragraph or two about that? 

Admiral Wrrutneton. Yes, sir: the money we have asked for in 
relatively smal] amounts in previous years is for mobilization readi- 
ness, and a good many mobilization readiness items, I think, fell out 
of the budget in our review, and this is one of them. 

Mr. Froop. Do you mind telling me to what extent we have blue- 
jacket landing forces any more? I remember hearing about Vera 
Cruz, but how much of that do we do any more ¢ 

I remember hearing about the bluejackets with leggings and rifles. 

Admiral Wrrurneron. That is still going on. We have 81-milli- 
meter mortars, and we have 75-millimeter Army-type recoilless rifles, 
and a few other items. 

Mr. Fioop. But, it is still a Navy mission ? 

Admiral Wrrutneton. It is a land-based operation. This is only 
for defense of overseas posts nowadays, Mr. Flood, and a decision has 
been made to reduce the number of artillery-type r ‘ifles that were used 
for that type of defense. 

Mr. Froop. Did these bluejackets operate in any of the Spanish 
areas, if and when? 

Admiral Wrrutneron. When we get our sailors adapted for duty 
there, then they will be provided with rifles—small arms—in case of 
an emergency. 

Mr. Froop. This is not the Vera Cruz business, then ? 

Admiral Wirntneton. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not going in with cutters and rifles and leg- 
gings and hand-drawn mortars; are you? 

Admiral Wrrntneton. No, sir; this is the Marine Corps’ operation. 

Mr. Froop. The business I am talking about is no longer a Navy 
mission ? 

Admiral Wirntneron. No, sir. 


Mr. Froop. All right; good. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE 


On page C-12, “Chemical warfare,” you have asked for nothing in 
1959, and you had nothing in 1958, Back in 1957 you had $269, 000. 

What does the Navy have e to do with chemical warfare? 

Admiral Wrrarnearon. This should be off the record, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Let it be on the confidential record. 


Se 
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DEMOLITION MATERIEL AND ORDNANCE DISPOSAL 


On page C-13 you have almost doubled your request for demolition 
materiel; explosives, ordnance disposal, tool sets, and so forth. 

What has gotten so hot in this show ? 

Admiral Wiruineron. We are responsible, sir, at the powder 
factory, for training and equipping bomb disposal units of all three 
services. We have a triservice responsibility, and this material is in 
large amount prototype material for the other services, and the Navy 
also buys all of its own. 

Mr. Froop. In addition to your other duties yee have this responsi- 
bility as far as all of the services are concerned ! 

Admiral Wirurtneton. Yes, sir; it is a triservice operation. 


TYPES OF JATO 


Mr. Fioop. On page C-16 you have $1.4 million more than last year 
for JATO units, and in your justifications on the same page you talk 
about (1) 5KS-4500 JATO’s and (2) IONS-2300 and 5NS-4500 
JATO’s. 

Have you not made up your mind, or why should there be any ? 

Are these new developments and are these more sophisticated? It 
would occur to me that by this time you would not be fooling around 
with this item. Should you not have made up your mind, or what 
about this one ? 

Admiral Wrirutneron. In the first place, the problem is one of 
increasing severity, particularly for the Marine Corps, and these 
things are needed to get airplanes off a short runway. 

The 5KS-4500 JATO burns for 5 seconds and delivers 4,500 pounds 
of thrust. It is used to lift heavy planes from short runways. KS 
stands for the ammonium perchlorate that is used as the propellant. 
The IONS-2300 JATO burns for 10 seconds and delivers 2,300 pounds 
of thrust. NS stands for ammonium nitrate, which is cheaper and 
more plentiful than ammonium perchlorate. We are developing these 
two NS JATO’s to replace the older, more expensive types. 

Mr. Fxoop. So, this isa rapidly progressing sophisticated operation ? 

Admiral Wiruineton. Yes, sir; it is. 


PROCUREMENT OF SERVICE MINES 


Mr. Fioop. On page C-20, the last sentence, you state that this 
budget contains no procurement of service mines or pilot production 
of any of the recently developed mines. 

Why not? 

Admiral Wrrutneton. The money did not survive the budget 
review. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, no. You mean we have developed something and 
we have to have it and it is the best thing in the world to get, and 
now we have it but we do not have any money, and so there are not 
going to be any; is that it ? 

Admiral Wirrnineton. Not in fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Fioop. Wonderful. Great. 

Well, we will wait until fiscal year 1920, and hope everything is 
all right. 

Mr. Anprews. You mean 1960? 

Mr. Fioop. What difference does it make? It does not seem to be 
a great deal of difference to anyone anyway. 
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This budget contains no procurement of service mines, or any pilot 
production of any of the newly developed mines, Mr. Chairman, 
because we ain’t got nomoney. Whee. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are in good form today. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Then the reason is that we do not have the money; 
right ? 

Admiral Wirutneron. Right. 


COMPARISON OF UNITED STATES AND U. S. 8S. R. IN NAVAL MINES 


Mr. Ostertrac. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Did you mean to concur in what Mr. Flood said, that you have 
a second-class operation to that of Russia ¢ 

Mr. Foon. He better. Go ahead and answer. I am talking about 
mining. Tell him. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Ask the question, get the answer, and I think we 
will save ourselves a little difficulty. You may answer the question 
interjected when Mr. Flood yielded to the gentleman. 

Admiral Wirntneron. Mr. Ostertag, historically, the Russians have 
always been very good at mining. They still are. The obvious neces- 
sity here to counter this ability of the Russians is our defenses in 
sweeping equipment which the Bureau of Ships is responsible for, 
not the Bureau of Ordnance. My effort is to produce better and more 


lethal mines and that is why I am concerned this budget has so little 
money in it. 


Mr. Foon. Sure. 

Mr. Mitirr. What is the lead time on modern mines? 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Well, Admiral, you said to Mr. Ostertag that while 
it was not in your shop, and while the Russians are in the business of 
mining and they are better than we, we have countermeasures and we 
hope and pray that our countermeasures will save the day. So,on page 
22 I see that you are asking for nothing in 1959 for mining counter- 
measures to do the thing that you told Mr. Ostertag we were going 
to do. How do you explain that? 


UNDERWATER ACOUSTIC DETECTION OF MINES 


Admiral Wirntneton. My part in this business is a small one, the 
development of underwater acoustic detection. 

Mr. Fioop. The development of underwater acoustic detection for 
enemy mines is one of the most progressive and one of the most sophisti- 
cated and important phases of modern mining countermeasures, we 
hope. Isthat not true? Is that not right? 

Admiral Wrrutnerton. I hope so. 

Mr. Frioop. You hope so. That being the fact, there is nothing in 
this budget at this time as far as you are concerned, or your shop is 
concerned, to do whatever should be done, is that not right ? 

Admiral Wirntneton. Yes. We have in the stockpile reasonably 
adequate quantities of this equipment used under water by mine- 


sweepers. We are nto ready to produce the detection equipment which 


I mentioned to Mr. Scrivner early this morning. As soon as we 
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develop and protect this new countermeasure tool we will request 
money. I donot know enough yet to request the money. 

Mr. Froop. That is why you have minus $133,000 on this matter? 

Admiral Wrrurineron. That is right. We are not yet ready to ask 
for money to produce this equipment. 

Mr. FLoop. You did last year. 

Admiral Wirutnetron. Asked for a small amount. 

Mr. Fioop. You asked for $133,000. 

Admiral Wriruineton. Yes. This covers largely expendable equip- 
ment in the detection gear like batteries. 

Mr. FiLoop. Did you not do anything in the last year? Do you still 
have what you started with? Don’t you want any more? 

Admiral Wirmineron. Not until we can buy this better equipment, 
if we are successful in developing it. 

Mr. FLoop. This is funny budgeting. I do not know. All right. 

I think you went through the table of mines a few minutes ago on 
page C-23. Let us not bother about it. We do not have the money, 
1 understand. On the whole mine procurement, page C-23 shows 
again that you are $2,074,000 short of what you had in 1958. 

Admiral Wiruineton, Yes. 

Mr. F.Loop. Despite the importance of the program. 


PRODUCTION AND PROCUREMENT OF TORPEDOES 


Now, on page C-23, at least we are getting enthusiastic about 
torpedoes. 

Admiral Wiruineron. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And you have some money, too. Wow! Is not that 
ust ducky? Should I talk to you about torpedoes, or is that in some- 
ody else’s shop? All you do is make them; is that it? 

Admiral Wirnineron. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you feel pretty good about this operation? You 
have asked for $34 million. Last year you had $22 million. You 
must have something in mind. How did you get so hot in torpedoes 
overnight ? 

Admiral Wrruineton. We did not do it overnight. We have been 
working hard at this ever since World War II ended, to get results. 

Mr. FLoop. You have almost doubled it in 2 years. Why? 

Admiral Wirutneron. Because we now know how to produce good, 
modern, relatively high-performance torpedoes. We did not 2 years 
ago. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you producing this stuff for the fleet and the 
inventory? Are you making these things and putting them into pro- 
duction, or are you still in the research and development stage ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. How long have you been producing the first one? 

Admiral Wirntneton. We produced the first Mark 37 torpedo 2 
years ago. 

Mr. Fioop. And have been producing it and using it ever since? 

Admiral Wirntneron. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. For practice, or for the stockpile ? 

Admiral Wrrntneron. In small quantities, yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And on the next family you are still in research and 
development ? 


. 
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Admiral Wirntneton. Yes. . 
| Mr. Fioop. So that much of this increased fund for the 1959 budget 
will be devoted to the research and development on this next step 4 
Admiral Wirrnineron. The prototype procurement; yes. 
Mr. Fioop. And practice ? } 
Admiral Wrrntneron. Yes. : 
Mr. Fioop. To what extent have you been concerned with ballistic | 
missiles in your shop? . 
Admiral Wirutneron. Not at all, sir. 
That is Admiral Raborn’s program, which I believe he will defend 
again in this appropriation hearing. 
NUCLEAR DEPTH CHARGES 


Mr. Frioop. You told Mr. Sheppard that you had completed two 
major programs. What two major programs have you completed ¢ 
Later in the afternoon yesterday you were discussing with Mr. Shep- 
pard this very confidential supplement. 

Admiral Wrriineron. I believe that I was referring to the comple 
tion of the development of two new types of nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Fioop. And you have completed two major programs? 

Admiral Wirntneton. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What would be the two major programs in nuclear 
weapons that you have completed of which you are so proud? 

Admiral Wirntneton. Nuclear depth charges 

Mr. Fioop. Two different kinds of nuclear depth charges? 

Admiral Wrrntneron. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. So we have stopped fooling around with those things; 
we are going into production with them, and they are ready for the 
fleet now. We have finally started to make them ? 

Admiral Wrrnineton. They are in the carriers today. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

Will you go back to page C-85? Is that still your justification that 
far back in the book ? 

Admiral Wirnuineton. All of the book. That is in activity 3, which 
the chairman has not started yet. 


al en et 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE REQUEST, FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Mr. Sueprarp. I wish at this point in the record, Admiral, you 
would put in the record the antisubmarine warfare request of ‘the 
Bureau of Ordnance and the amounts approved and a brief descrip- 
tion of the items eliminated. 

Admiral Wirntneton. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE REQUEST, FIscAL YEAR 1959 


Program history—Appropriation: Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, 
Navy (in thousands of dollars) 


Total procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy antisubmarine 


warfare: 
TN I isk sci ates pak duce an clic ain dane ade $109, 197 
I Teaches ecaiaciecssaeei'aredaies das aimee eae Rita a 65, 985 


(Additional information has been submitted for use of the 
committee. ) 


22217—58——_40 
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DISPOSAL OF TORPEDOES 


Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mixer. When torpedoes are pulled out of stock and salvaged, 
what is the procedure? Is there anything that you can hold onto 
that would be of value to the Navy, or do you scrap the whole 
business ? 

Admiral Wirutneron. We used to save the small gyros, Mr. Miller. 
I think we no longer do this. Nothing is useful except the junk value 
of the metal. 

Mr. Miter. It is just sold as junk ? 

Admiral Wirurneton. Demilitarized and sold as junk. 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Mr. Mitter. We have gotten to the special weapons category, have 
we, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Admiral Wrrntneron. That is in activity No. 1, special weapons. 

Mr. Mitier. Under these two headings that we are discussing, 
nuclear weapons and not missiles ? 

Admiral Wirutneton. That is right. 

Mr. Mitier. What are the main purposes of these? As I under- 
stand it, you have mines and depth bombs, and artillery shells, and 
so on that have a nuclear capability ? 

Admiral Wrrntneron. Yes. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


NUCLEAR DEPTH CHARGES 


Mr. Mitier. What about depth bombs? Is it the theory that they 
will kill at greater ranges, is that the point ? 

Admiral Wrrutneton. That is right. You can make a larger con- 
trol error in locating the target and still kill it with a nuclear depth 
bomb or charge. 

Mr. Mitter. You have a greater effective bursting area, or what- 
ever you call it? 

Admiral Wirntneton. Yes. 

Mr. Mitter. More destruction. 

Admiral Wrrnutnerton. It is not only lateral, but you get him at 
whatever depth he is, almost. 

Mr. Miter. It is a three-dimensional approach ? 

Admiral Wirutneton. Yes. 


PROGRAMING PRODUCTION OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Mr. Mitter. Do I understand one of the reasons you are not pro- 
graming production of some of these weapons is they are still in a 
very fluid state and you are improving them all the time? Is that 
one of the reasons why you are not ordering as many of them as Mr. 
Flood would like to? 

Admiral Wirutneton. Yes. We always ask in these two budget 
categories for significant amounts of money for prototype production 
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to make sure by test in the fleet that the weapon is in fact satisfac- 
tory before we ask for true production. 


Mr. Mutter. You told me just now the lead time for mines is 
about ———— months? 
Admiral Wrrurneton. Yes. 


Mr. Mitter. What is it for these other special weapons, torpedoes, 
and so forth? 


Admiral Wirutneton. For torpedoes it is ———— months and for 
nuclear components ———— months. 


NUCLEAR COMPONENTS OF WEAPONS FROM ABC 


Mr. Minter. And the nuclear component is not covered in this any- 
how ? 

Admiral Wrrutneton. No, sir. The actual nuclear part of this 
weapon is provided by the Atomic E nergy Commission. 

Mr. Mitirr. And it 1s not budgeted for here ? 

Admiral Wrrntneron. It is in their budget. 

Mr. Mitter. That is what I thought. 


TYPES OF TORPEDOES AND THEIR USES 


Now, you mentioned that you had torpedoes in two categories, the 
full-scale torpedo and the antisubmarine torpedo, Are we in better 
supply with the small ones than the big ones? 

Admiral Wirruineron. In the modern torpedoes, yes. 

Mr. Fioop. On page C-27 you show $34,675,000 as your request for 
torpedoes for 1959. Will you place in the record at this poimt how 
much you asked for for torpedoes in view of the extreme importance 
you say this weapon is? 

Admiral Wirntneron. I have the figure now. We asked for ap- 
proximately $54 million. 

Mr. Mirier. Is the smaller torpedo the Mark 37 ? 

Admiral Wirutneron. No, sir; the Mark 43. The reason that it 
can be smaller is that the warhead is small. It does not take a large 
charge to run through the hull of a submarine if you make a hit. 

Mr. Mitter. In that respect you still have to make a hit? 

Admiral Wirutneton. Yes. 

Mr. Miier. And the advantage of the atomic capability is to be 
more sure of a kill than if you use conventional ammuntion ? 

Admiral Wirutneron. That is the reason for the development. 

Mr. Miner. Is it a lighter missile? 

Admiral Wirntneton. No; it isa heavy torpedo. 

Mr. Mixxier. What is the general need for the larger type torpedo? 
That is for bigger surface ships, and so forth ? 

Admiral Wirnurnerton. Yes. 

Mr. Mirier. Do you have any use for it other than for surface 
ships ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miuer. I realize that. I have shifted back to the larger type, 
the Mark 44, or whatever it is. Whatever you have in short supply, 
that is not designed for use against submarines? 
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Admiral Wirnineron. It is primarily an anti-submarine-warfare 
torpedo. 

Mr. Mitter. The large one as well as the small one? 

Admiral Wirntneron. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record. 

Mr. Mirier. The target is a submarine in both cases, but in the 
case of the larger one it is a ship-to-ship shot? 

Admiral Wirnineron. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. Whereas the smaller one is used from the air, or a 
rocket launcher ? 

Admiral Wirntneton. Yes. 

Mr. Mutter. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Suepprarp. Mr. Ostertag. 


COMPARISON OF FISCAL YEAR 1958 AND FISCAL YEAR 1959 REQUESTS 
FOR AMMUNITION 


Mr. Osrertac. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Withington, a comparison of the overall budget activity 
of ammunition shows that you are requesting for the fiscal year 1959 
approximately $98,230,000 as compared with $102 million for the fis- 
cal year 1958; is that correct ? 

Admiral Wirntneron. That is correct. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Which is a decrease of $4,500,000 by overall com- 
parison ? 

Admiral Wrrnrneton. Yes. 

Mr. Ostertac. There are decreases in your requirements in all cate- 
gories except that of torpedoes, which show a sharp increase of some 
$12 million. Despite the fact you requested or programed an increase 
up to $54 million, is it fair to say that your additional requirements, 
the increase in torpedo requirements, by way of dollars, is the result 
of new developments and new weapons? 

Admiral Wrrntneton. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Osterrac. Your torpedoes are one area of ammunition, or one 
area of weapons where an increase is required, while all other areas 
are on the decrease ? 


BUREAU OF ORDNANCE REQUEST FOR FUNDS FOR MINES 


Admiral Wirntneton. That is not true about mines. 

Mr. Ostertac. Your request for $3,035,000, as compared with 
$5.240.000. 

Admiral Wirnrneton. That is the budget figure; yes. 

Mr. Ostertac. That is the budget figure as presented here. 

Admiral Wrrntneton. Yes. 

Mr. OstertTac. You mean that you asked for more money for mines 
than von had last year ? 

Admiral Wrrntneaton. Yes. 

Mr. Ostertac. Why do you require more money compared to last 
year? 

Admiral Wrrntneton. Because we have available, sir, proved de- 
siens of better mines than we have now in the stockpile. 

Mr. Ostertac. There must be some reason for the disallowance, or 
reason for failure to meet the requirements. Has your program 
reached the point where you can use that additional money? 








Admiral Wirutnaton. Yes. 
Mr. € STERTAG. And what is the lead time on mines? 
Admiral Wirrna1ncton. ———— months. 


Mr. Osterraa. Is lead time involved in the whole question of your 
procurement in the minefield ? 


NAVY DECISION TO REDUCE REQUEST FOR MINES 


Admiral Wirntneton. That was not a controlling item, I am sure, 
in the budget markup. : 

Mr. Ostrertac. What was the controlling factor ? 

Admiral Marsuatt. The controlling factor in the budget markup 
was this: when Admiral Withington’s request was reduced from $28 
million to $3,035,000, that cut was on the fact that we had to cut the 
budget in some places. And in the wisdom of the Chief of Naval 
Operations’ Advisory Board, mines was a place that they felt they 
could cut the budget with less, shall we say, calculated risk. 

Mr. OsrertaG. That was the decision and responsibility of the Chief 
of Naval Operations? 

Admiral Marsnau.. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Osterrag. Not the Bureau of the Budget? 

Admiral Marsuatu. No,sir. That wasa Navy decision. 


SUPPORT REQUIRED FOR ROCKET AND TORPEDO MISSILE 


Mr. Osrertac. Returning to the question of the torpedoes, that RAT 
missile requires $1,571,000; is that correct? Do I understand that to 
be correct, from your justifications ? 

Admiral Wirntneton. Yes. 

Mr. Ostertac. But along with that you require more than that 
amount for support for materials. What would that consist of? 
What does that support amount to? Is that ammunition as such? 

Captain Srevens. That support is partly in expendable items; for 
instance, when you marry a rocket and a torpedo together every shot 
expends the rocket part. The torpedo itself is fitted with a special 
exercise head which has recording devices that trace its progress. We 
include in the support figure every cost that does not directly con- 
tribute to its usefulness as a war shot. These torpedoes that are in 
these missiles have silver batteries which are perishable, and to ex- 
ercise the torpedoes we have to provide a large cost for these silver 
batteries. The support cost is the integrated total of these. 

Mr. Ostertac. What I am primarily trying to get at is the com- 
parison of the missiles, or torpedoes, where in the case of the torpedo 
MK-37 we have a request for $13,600,000 for the torpedo itself, but 
the support only amounts to $3,900,000. 

Captain Stevens. That is a submarine-fired torpedo and it has a 
larger and less perishable battery, so that it can be fired a greater 
number of times before it is worn out. The entire torpedo is recover- 
able. 

Mr. Osrerraa. In other words, there is a sharp variation in the 
weapons and in their support requirements by virtue of the nature of 
the beast itself? 

Admiral Wirntneton. That is right. 

Mr. Osrertac. That is all. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Gentlemen, this committee will stand adjourned 
until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 


Turspay, Frsrvary 25, 1958. 


OrDNANCE GUIDED MIssILEs 


Mr. Sueprarp. Gentlemen, we shall turn to our next tab, which is 
on page C-65 of the justifications, under the title “Ordnance, guided 
missiles,” and so forth. 

I wish you would give the committee the following information on 
each of the guided missiles in the fiscal year 1959 program: (1) Mis- 
sion, (2) characteristics, (3) missile or weapons system to be re- 
placed, (4) present status, including status of the testing equipment, 
(5) unit cost and basis for unit cost, (6) total planned requirement, 
(7) number on hand and funded, (8) manufacturer’s name and loca- 
tion. 

You may start on No. 1. 

Admiral Wrrutneton. I think it might help, sir, if I used a few 
slides which I think can be seen without turning down the lights. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yes. We can see about as plain with the light on as 
we can with it off. 

SIDEWINDER MISSILE 


Admiral Wirutneton. The Sidewinder, sir, is an air-to-air missile 
with an infrared homing head, weighing about 165 pounds. Its mis- 
sion is attack on other planes. It replaces in part air-to-air rockets 
and aircraft machine guns. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Off the record. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. I note you have $5,324,000 differential in this partic- 
ular operation in your budget requirement. If it is a successful opera- 
tion, why the decrease ? 

Admiral Wirntneton. Sir, the total number of missiles required of 
the more expensive advanced Sidewinder type is less than the require- 
ment for the current missile. 

Mr. Suepparp. Allright. Take up the next one. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. I did not understand that answer, Admiral. 

Admiral Wrrurneron. The requirement for the improved Side- 
winder is for a lesser number than those which we are now producing. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the manufacturer’s name and location ? 

Admiral Wirntneton. The General Electric Co. at Utica, N. Y., 
and the Philco Co. in Philadelphia, Pa. This is the only missile on 
which we have true competition. 

Mr. Suerparp. And the number on hand ? 

Admiral Wrrnineton. I have none on the advanced missile, sir. 
I have an inventory sheet which I can furnish the committee on all 
the guided missiles. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I think that would be advisable. 

(The information referred to is classified and has been furnished 
for the use of the committee.) 
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TALOS MISSILE 


Mr. Suepparp. Take up the next item. 

Admiral Wirureron. Item No. 2 is the Talos missile. This is the 
ramjet kerosene-fueled missile with a solid-propelled booster designed 
for ship-to-air use against airplanes. It has an alternate version with 
a nonhoming nuclear warhead which is useful both for air targets 
and for bombardments of shore surface targets or other ships. 

The mission, sir, is primarily ship-to-air, but its secondary mission 
is ship-to- -ship or ship- to-shore, using a nuclear warhead. 

This is a completely new weapon. It does not replace anything 
unless we consider it as a replacement for the 5-inch antiaircraft gun. 

(Off the record.) 

Admiral Wrrnuinetron. The manufacturer’s name is Bendix, at 
Mishawaka, the so-called naval industrial reserve ordance plant which 
the Navy paid for and owns, and Bendix operates. We have for the 
first time this year forced the contractor to go into competition on 
major components, and we hope to reduce the price by this means any- 
where from 20 percent to 25 percent. 


PRACTICES ON SUBCONTRACTING OF MISSILE COMPONENTS 


Mr. Suerrarp. What influence, if any, have you on the degree of 
subcontracting in the total program that we are referring to now? 
I am not going into these names, but as a matter of policy and pro- 
cedure, have you any control over your prime contractors who are 
constructing these missiles as to the degree of subcontracting they 
shall or shall not do, or do you just hand them a prime contract and 
they use their own judgment about who they select as subcontractors? 
Which of the two procedures is followed ? 

Admiral. Wirnineton. We follow, sir, a policy of mutual agree- 
ment here, if you will remember, sir, last year I reported that be- 

‘ause of reduced production of the Terrier missile, we had authorized 
Convair to bring into his own large plant which we own, at Pomona, 
the manufacture of the hydr aulics and electronics section. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we actually saved some money by doing this. 

We have felt that it is sounder to diversify the base by getting 
these components from outside the assembly plant. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Allright. Take up the next item, 


TALOS MISSILE 


Admiral Wirnineron. The next item, sir, is off the record. 

Mr. WiceieswortrH. Did he give us how many he has and how many 
he plans? 

Mr. Suerrarp. What is the total requirement? You were looking 
for that figure. Do you have it? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


TARTAR MISSLE 


Mr. Suerrarp. Take up the next one. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. What does it replace that we now have? 
Admiral Wirntneton. The 5-inch gun, sir. 
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TERRIER MISSILE 


Mr. Sueprarp. Proceed with the next item. 

Admiral Wrrutneron. The Terrier missile. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Please keep any discussion in numerical status, so : 
we will not have repetition. 

Mr. Wicecreswortn. Is this ship-to-air, also? 

Admiral Wirnrinaton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What does this replace? 

Admiral Wrruineton. Again, the 5-inch gun, sir, which is the best 
antiaircraft gun currently in the fleet. . 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. How many of these Terriers do you have? 

te Wrruineton. The chairman has the inventory sheet there. 

Mr. Sxepparp. Let us pass it around, so the members can have a 
chance to see it. Pick up the next item for discussion, please. 

Admiral Wirntneron. The next item, sir, is a brandnew develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You did not give us the manufacturer’s name. 

Admiral Wrrutneron. Excuse me. Convair, at Pomona. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NEW MISSILE 


Mr. Sueprarp. Take up No. 6. 

Admiral Wrrutneron. No. 6 is a new missile. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Wirxutneton. There is no manufacturer. As a matter of 
interest to the committee, perhaps, we have 64 companies battling for 
this contract. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is good, healthy competition. 

Admiral Wirutneron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. If you had the same amount of competition in all 
the rest of them, you might save the taxpayers a lot of money. 

Admiral Wrrntneton. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BOOSTERS AND SUSTAINERS FOR MISSILES 


Mr. Suepparp. Take up the next item, No. 7. 

Admiral Wrrntneton. The other major item in our budget request, 
aside from Polaris, is support of Bureau of Aeronautics missiles, 
for which we provide the solid-propellent boosters and sustainers. 
Our estimate is based entirely on the Bureau of Aeronautics require- 
ments. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Questions upon these items? 

Mr. Ritey. No questions. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Wigglesworth ? 


INCREASED COST OF MISSILES 


Mr. WiecteswortH. In dollars and cents, you have explained why 
there is a decrease in the funds requested for the Sidewinder in 1959. 
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I wish you would run down the other items and tell us why the in- 
creases. You have given us a breakdown of the estimated cost for 
1959, but I would like to have a comparative statement. 

Admiral Wrrnmineton. The next missile after Sidewinder is the 
Talos missile. 


Mr. WiacteswortH. Are you going to buy more missiles of this type 
in 1959 than in 1958? 

Admiral Wirntneton. The answer, sir, is that the contractor, Ben- 
dix, is further along the so-called learning curve than he was a year 
ago. That is one factor. The second factor is that we have forced 
him to go into competition with the major subcontractors. 


Mr. Wiacteswortu. My question is: Why the increase from $27.6 
million to $44.2 million? 


Admiral Wrrnmtnaton. More missiles. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Pardon the interruption at this point, please. What 
has created this increase in cost? In other words, the mathematics 
here are very indicative of a heavy increase. What has happened 
in the production field which has created this additional cost factor 
per unit? 

Admiral Wrrutneton. The estimated unit price that I have re- 
ported for Talos and Talos-W is much less. The other factor of in- 


crease, it is going to cost us money to go from the earlier to the later 
model. 


Mr. Srerrarp. Isee. Thank you very much. 

Admiral Wrrntnoton. The next missile, Mr. Wigglesworth, is 
Tartar, and we have no comparison here because this is our first re- 
quest for production money. 

Mr. Wicoteswortn. In other words, the $28.4 million for the cur- 
rent year is all research and development ? 

Admiral Wrrntneton. And pilot-line missiles, yes, sir. 

The Terrior. The increase over last year is $24 million. 
The unit price is considerably less. The increase is accounted 
for by the very large increase in numbers requested this year. 








FUNCTIONS OF TARTAR AND TERRIER MISSILE 


Mr. Wiccteswortn. I am not clear as to the difference in function 
of the Tartar and Terrier. 

Admiral Wrrntneton. They have essentially the same function, 
Mr. Wigglesworth. The difference is that we are able to put this 
smaller missile in destroyers, which is our objective. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. W hy do we need both missiles ? 

Admiral Wrrnincton. We went into this Tartar program, sir, be- 
cause we did not believe the Terrier, with its 15-foot length plus its 
15-foot booster, would be feasible in a destroyer. We have been more 
successful than anybody thought we could be with the experimental 
ship @Gyatt, which is the first destroyer with a missile battery that the 
Congress funded. I think in the long run, sir, the Tartar will eventu- 
ally grow to have the capabilities of the Terrier. This is a 10-year 
program in an effort to reduce the number and complexity of missiles. 
Whereas the Terrier will eventually be improved to the extent that it 
will replace and give us the performance we now hope to get out of 
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Talos. Of course, we won’t throw away the ships, but, looking toward 
the future, we will try to simplify not only the missiles but the control 
system, which is a very expensive item, as you know. 

Mr. Wiccieswortnu. As of today, the Tartar goes on the destroyer 
and the Terrier goes on larger ships; is that correct ? 

Admiral Wirntneton. We are using the Tartar on destroyers; the 
Terrier on destroyer leaders, the frigates. We are also using the Tar- 
tar as a secondary battery on a big guided-missile cruiser like the Long 
Beach, the first nuclear-powered, guided-missile cruiser. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. I am not clear why the unexpected success with 
the Terrier would not tend to eliminate the need for the Tartar. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Admiral Clark, did you have something you 
wanted to add? 

Admiral Ciark. The answer is that they go on different-sized ships. 
The Talos is a big, long-ranged, antiaircraft missile for cruisers. The 
Terrier is the next size, and as much range as we can get out of the 
missile as we can handle on a frigate, which is about an 8,000- or 
9,000-ton ship. Then the little Tartar is the largest guided missile we 
can put in destroyers. We have 3 sized ships and, as a result, we have 
3 sized missiles. We hope someday, by combining performances, to 
have only two. 

Mr. WicerteswortH. The ———— you have told us, is all research 
and development. 

Admiral Wrrutnerton. Yes, sir. 


BOOSTERS AND SUSTAINERS FOR MISSILES 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. The support item includes an increase of $2.6 
million. What is the explanation of that? 

Admiral Wrrutneton. The Bureau of Aeronautics requires more 
Regulus boosters than sustainers, sir, and there is $1,050,000 for the 
development of new sustainer motors. This is the solid rocket that 
pushes the missile itself for the air-to-air missile Sparrow and the air- 
to-ground missile Bullpup. 

Mr. Wiceieswortnh. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have no questions at this time. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Miller. 


USE OF MISSILES DEPENDS UPON SIZE OF SHIP 


Mr. Mitier. Do I understand that you expect, eventually, to have 
2 missiles instead of the 3 you now have? 
Admiral Wrrnuineton. That is our present hope; yes, sir. 


Mr. Miter. The larger missile cannot go on anything but the 
cruiser ? 

Admiral Wrrntneton. That is right. 

Mr. Mitier. Thank you. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The gentleman from New York. 
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REASONS FOR INCREASED NEED FOR MISSILES 


Mr. Osrertac. Admiral, in the overall picture of guided missiles, 
budget activity No. 3, is the amount for guided missile, $212 million, 
reflecting an increase of $77 million, due primarily to the fact that you 
have now reached an operational status of certain of these missiles? 

Admiral Wrrurneton. Yes, sir. It is also, primarily, I would say, 
due to the fact that we are building each year more and more guided- 
missile cruisers, frigates, and destroyers, and we, therefore, have to 
buy more ammunition. The figure will have, again, to be larger next 
year. 

Mr. Osterrac. Then it is a combination of two reasons, would you 
say? Not only is the missile reaching that stage, but the ship itself? 

Admiral Wrrurneton. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Ostertrac. This increase of $77 million just for ordnance, guided 
missiles, is a substantial increase as compared with previous years. 
What about the carryover? I note that, under guided missiles, $163 
million was appropriated in 1957 and $135 million in 1958. There was 
a decrease from 1957 to 1959, and now a substantial increase from 1958 
to 1959. Can you give us a picture of the reasons behind those peaks 
and valleys? 

Admiral Wrrnineton. Last year the Congress cut this appropria- 
tion $80 million, and this decrease of $28 million is a part of that $80 
million. 

MISSILE LAUNCHERS . 


Mr. Osrertac. Does the ordnance for these missiles include 
launchers? 

Admiral Wirutneton. No, sir. That is paid for out of the ship- 
building appropriation. 

Mr. Osrertac. But they do require launchers. 

Admiral Wrrutneron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OsrerraG. That is not part of ordnance for missiles, bué that 
is part of the ship itself? 

Admiral Wrrnineton. As you know, sir, the shipbuilding appro- 
priation is divided into two parts, of which I get about 29 percent 
for ordnance, and out of this 29 percent I pay for the missile launchers 
and the radars and the computers. 


TALOS MISSILE 


Mr. Osrertac. We have two Talos missiles, the Talos and the 


Talos-W. 


Admiral Wirntneton. Yes, sir. 








Mr. Osrerrac. There is an increase in this budget request for both 
missiles, 

Admiral Wrrutneron. That is right, sir. This follows the increase 
in the number of Talos cruisers in the shipbuilding program. 

Mr. Suepparp. All right, gentlemen. 

Admiral Raborn. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will this conclude Admiral Withington’s appear- 
ance ? 
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Mr. Suepparp. No. He is coming back, but I want to discuss the 
Polaris at this point in the record, please. 


POLARIS MISSILE 


Admiral Raborn, I want you to bring us up to date on the Polaris 
program and tell us what funds are contained in the fisca] 1959 budget 
for this program, and how you plan to use the funds. I want you also 
to include any comments you care to on the proposed acceleration, 
and also comment on the research and development aspect as your 
interest may indicate. While research and development is not at 
present before the committee, instead of calling you back we will have 
that explanation now, here, so far as your personal interest is con- 
cerned. Proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Ostertac. Are we under 8 (d) now, “Ballistic missiles” ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. Turn to page 94 of the justifications. 

Mr. Ostertac. Are we under Section 3 (d) ; Ballistic Missiles? 

Admiral Rasorn. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. This appears at page 94 of your justifications. 

Admiral Razorn. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this 
opportunity to present my program as a whole, and, with your per- 
mission, I would like to utilize VU-Graphs which will readily present 
the information. 

Mr. Suepparp. We are going to let you go ahead and make your 
presentation in any manner you desire. 

Admiral Rasorn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. They tell me that you are quite an operator. So, let 
us see how good you are. 

Admiral Razorn. You are very kind. I hope I do not disappoint 
you on this. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you come up here with a request which is eight 
times what you received last year, at least, you have a little confidence 
in yourself. 

Admiral Raporn. I would like, sir, if it pleases the committee, to 
give a short status report as to where we are technically. This is a 
classified presentation. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is my understanding that you had a written 
statement which you desired to submit for the record. 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir; I have an unclassified statement, and 
with your permission I would like to insert it into the record. 

Mr. Suepparp. We shall insert it in the record at this point, and 
you may proceed with your oral presentation, which will be on the 
confidential record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF REAR ApM. W. F. Raporn, Drrector, SPECIAL PROJECTS OFFICE, 
BuREAU OF ORDNANCE 


Gentlemen, the Polaris programs in fiscal year 1959 will be engaged in the 
production of operational equipment while continuing a major development 
program for improvement of the fleet ballistic missile weapon system. For the 
record I should like to reiterate some of the principal characteristics of the 
Polaris program presented to you a year ago that are equally applicable today: 

1. It is the No. 1 priority project in the Navy today. 
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2. It is the only ballistic missile presently under development by any service 
that is practical for launching from ships at sea. 


3. The missile’s range when combined with the Navy’s mobility could sub- 
ject virtually any target, including submarine pens and bases, to powerful Navy 
retaliatory action from the sea. 

4. The fleet ballistic missile gives the United States a retaliatory capability 
independent of fixed launching sites or bases in foreign countries. 

5. The missile’s high altitudes and speeds, when combined with the Navy’s 
mobility and the submarine’s concealment, make this system virtually immune 
to countermeasure for the foreseeable future. 

6. This weapon should provide a powerful deterrent and retaliatory force 
which can range international waters at will and which requires no overseas 
support. 

Last month I appeared before this committee to support a supplemental ap- 
propriation request for the fleet ballistic missile program. The funds included 
in that appropriation will enable the Navy to achieve an operational capability 
considerably sooner that previously planned. Certain costs were moved for- 
ward from fiscal year 1959 to fiscal year 1958 and, as a result, total estimates 
for the coming year are somewhat lower than those for the current year. 

In fiscal year 1959 Polaris requirements will be funded in six appropriations. 
The diversity of funds is indicative that Polaris is a complete weapon system, 
developed under single management that combines responsibilities ordinarily 
exercised by several bureaus. The amounts requested in each appropriation and 
the requirements on which these estimates are based will be presented off the 
record. However, the estimates for fiscal year 1959 will support the following 
general areas of effort: 

Procurement, test, and evaluation of preproduction prototype missiles. 

Procurement of long lead-time components of hardware to be funded in 
subsequent budgets. . 

Construction of facilities required for development, test, production, and 
weapon system operation. 

Intensive development of improved components applicable both to initial 
operational equipment and to later production. 

The appropriations you are asked to approve will buy the United States the 
first increment of an operational fleet ballistic missile weapon system so power- 
ful it must give pause to any nation contemplating aggression against our people. 
At the same time these funds will provide for future augmentation and further 
improvement of our initial capability. It represents the fiscal year 1959 cost 
increment of a carefully planned, well balanced, integrated program. 


I thank you. 

Admiral Rasorn. I would be very pleased to try to answer detailed 
questions which any of the members of the committee may have. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You have undoubtedly a very splendid program in 
your Polaris operation, but there is one thing which is troubling me: 
Why is it we are not moving more rapidly in this field, as long as we 
have our development brought up to its present status? 

I do not think you are doing the job fast enough. 

Will you please tell me whether [ am right or wrong? 

Admiral Rarorn. As to cost or as to mechanical development ? 


Mr. Suerrarp. As to both because one is an integral part of the 
other. 


MECHANICAL DEVELOPMENT ASPECTS OF POLARIS PROGRAM 


Admiral Ranorn. I would like to take the mechanical development 
because that is the one with which I am most familiar. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Well, you may take that one first. 

Admiral Rasorn. I think the mechanical development which we 
are doing is about as fast as we can go without being most extravagant. 
T cannot say honestly that I cannot use more money, and I have never 
yet seen a man who has a big job to do in a hurry that could not use 
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more money, but there comes a time when good judgment has to rule. 
This, of course, is always important, and I am trying to squeeze 
every dime out of this development program cost that I can, and I do 
not know but what I am not going to have to come back to Secretary 
Armstrong and say “I did my best, and fire me, but we need more 
money.” 
I have not yet gotten to that place. 


CONSIDERATION OF POLARIS PROGRAM WITHIN DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Insofar as the augmentation—that is, building more of these 
things—is concerned, this is something which the Secretary of the 
Navy has put himself in writing on, and he firmly believes it, and I 
think Admiral Clark would probably like to take that one. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Well, let us have it. 

Mr. Armstronc. Mr. Chairman, I think the Secretary of the Navy 
would like to be heard from. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You settle the argument as to who is going to be the 
witness—whether it is you or someone else—but let us have the wit- 
ness talking. 

We are perfectly happy to have the explanation, but we would like 
to have someone answer these questions. 

Admiral Ciark. The program has been presented to the Secretary 
of Defense in advance by the Secretary of the Navy. 

This proposal has been given by the Secretary of Defense to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for discussion and at the present time it is under 
consideration and discussion right there. 

Mr. Suepparp. When was it presented to them ? 

Admiral Crark. May I supply the date later, Mr. Sheppard? It 
was some weeks ago. 

(The following information was furnished :) 

The Secretary of the Navy transmitted his proposal to the Secretary of Defense 
in a letter dated January 30, 1958. The Secretary of Defense on February 5, 


1958, submitted the proposal to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and to 
the Ballistic Missiles Committee, for consideration. 


Mr. Manon. Give us the cost of this nine Polaris submarine pro- 
gram. 
~ T think you may have given it before, but if you have it, what is it? 

Admiral Rarorn. The total cost is approximately $1 billion. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Now, Mr. Secretary, what is it you would like to 
say ? 

‘Mr. Armstronc. Mr. Chairman, I think the record should be clear 
to the effect that the additional program which Admiral Raborn has 
described, and to which Admiral Clark has referred, has been sub- 
mitted by the Secretary of the Navy to the Department of Defense 
and is under very careful consideration at the present time. 

However, before that can be submitted to the Congress, it must 
necessarily be recommended in accordance with the established legal 
procedures for the submission of budgetary recommendations by the 
executive branch to the Congress. Therefore, we for the Navy are not 
in a position to submit, and are not submitting, that at this time. 

Mr. Suepparp. Well, that clarifies that situation. In other words, 
that is something which is in the offing, and will have to have its con- 
clusions presented at a later date ? 
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Mr. Armstrone. Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. 


Mr. Manon. May I ask another question, Mr. Sheppard ? 
Mr. Sueprarp. Yes, sir; why, certainly. 


NINE-SHIP POLARIS PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. We discussed this with many witnesses, including, of 
course, the previous discussions with you, and with the Chief of Naval 
Operations: 

Is there a substantial segment of opinion in the Navy to the effect 
that this nine-boat program is not adequate, and should be enlarged 
at a very early date toa larger program or not? 

Let me amplify a little further: 

The point is this: Is this about what the Navy people—the conserva- 
tives and the liberals in uniform—would be more or less able to unite 
on, and are there those who are away above it, and maybe some below 
it? 

Admiral Rarorn. May I ask Admiral Clark to take that one? I 
am a technical man. 

Mr. Manon. This is very nontechnical. 

Admiral Criark. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the nineship program 
under the dates that we show here is pretty much a capability program. 

We all feel that there should be more than one deterrent system in 
the hands of this country. The question, therefore, is not which deter- 
rent system, but how much. 

The number of submarines there should be to contribute to this de- 
terrent system is under study. I think that it certainly should be at 
least nine, and probably a great deal more, and I think that is the gen- 
eral feeling in the Navy. 

Mr. Manon. I realize there is much room for difference of opinion 
as to what we should eventually have in succeeding years. The only 
thing I am thinking about now is how you would want to finance such 
a program. 

Are there those who say—and is there a considerable segment of 
the Navy who would say—maybe, you ought to get into a large- scale 
program and finance it now, and get going with it? 
sentiment of that type, in the Navy 

Admiral Crark. No, sir; I tink that the nine-ship program is 
recognized as a good one, and is pretty generally favored. I have not 
heard anyone say that we should go all out for more, notwithstanding 
the fact that we all feel that there should be more. 

Mr. Mitter. Did you not indicate that that was about all that we 
could get, no matter how much money we put into it ? 


Admiral Crark. I think this is pretty much a capability number 
at this time. 





Is there any 


POSSIBLE ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Sueprarp. What additional money could you use in technical 
development, and what speedup in time could be shown or bought by 
the expenditure of additional funds? 

Mr. Armstrrone. Mr. Chairman, I would designate Admiral Raborn 
to answer that question. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Very well; 


Admiral Raborn, give us the answer. 
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Mr. Armstrone. I do not have any additional requirements other : 
than those that have been presented to me, that have been approved ) 
for inclusion in the budget that is now before the committee. 

Mr. Suepparp. It was my understanding that there was more money 

1 which could be used, but there was a question in his mind as to whether 
it would be economical to do it. That is the question. 

| I take that basis, and go back and repeat my question. Will you 
} give me some kind of an answer ? 

Admiral Rasorn. I have the answer, if I may respond, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You may proceed. 

Admiral Razorn. If I had all the money that I thought I could 
conveniently use for systems backup to give me the kind of assumption 
that would run you up into a very high assurance factor, this would 
run in the order of $95 million. But I have not asked for it, and I 
have felt strongly about it enough to ask for it. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. If you had that money, what would it 
mean in the time that you could purchase ? 

Admiral Razorn. It would mean, sir 

Mr. Suepparp. That is, in the expenditure of that sum? 

Admiral Rasorn. It would not mean any acceleration provided I 
have no serious drawbacks under the program I am now working on. 
It would give me a greater assurance of meeting this schedule. 

Mr. Surpparp. Is there any other way that you know of where you 
could buy time in the production field in which we are interested at the 
moment, with reference to the initial operating date, for example? 

Admiral Razorn. No, sir; I do not know of any way that we could 
buy more time than what we are doing now. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The program that you have presented is to the best 
of your knowledge and belief a proper and adequate one to provide 

adequate defense for this country in the most rapid rate of time 
- possible ? 

Admiral Rasorn. At your request, sir, I gave you the accelerated 
program which we have proposed. That is the best program I think 
we can do with any degree of confidence. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Are there any further questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Manon. I yield to Mr. Wigglesworth and others who have been 
here throughout the hearing. 

Mr. WicciteswortH. You have given us a breakdown in the course 
of your presentation here; a breakdown of the amount that you are 
requesting for fiscal 1959? 

Admiral Razorn. For POAN;; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. For what? 

Admiral Razporn. For “Procurement of ordnance and ammunition 
Navy”; yes, sir. 

I also gave you the figures for the total package which included ship 
construction, research and development, ships and facilities, military 
construction, and servicewide operations. 





POLARIS PROGRAMS 


Mr. Wiccteswortu. Were the figures which you have given us on 
the basis of the 3 Polaris submarine program, or on the basis of the 
9 Polaris submarine program ? 

Admiral] Rasorn. Three. 
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Mr. WiccteswortH. On the basis of three? 

Admiral Razorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccLesworru. And, you gave us the figure of approximately 
$1 billion which I understand is the total cost 

Admiral Razorn. The total additional cost. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. That is the additional cost for the six addi- 
tional Polaris submarines? 

Admiral Raporn. And speedup for the first 3, plus the additional 
supporting items of equipment which we should have for a force of 9 
submarines. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. That amount of about $1 billion is over and 
above what is now in the picture? 

Admiral Raporn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 





ADDITIONAL REQUEST FOR FUNDS—-SUPPLEMENTAL IN FISCAL YEAR 
1958 OR ADDITION TO FISCAL YEAR 1957 APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Mr. Armstrone. It is difficult to clarify that, sir, because of our 
not knowing the action which the higher authority will take in regard 
to this recommendation of the Secretary of the Mavs to the Secretary 
of Defense, or the timing when it will be taken. Conceivably, sir, if 
this recommendation were approved and submitted to the Congress 
within a few weeks, or several months, it could be divided between a 
supplemental appropriation request in the fiscal year 1958 and an 
addition to the appropriation request for the fiscal year 1959. But if 


it did not come along soon enough, then it would have to be, sir, an 
addition to the fiscal year 1959 request. 


. 


Mr. Manon. Would the amount of money be the same in each 
instance; the overall total? 


Mr. Armstronc. The amount of money in the aggregate would 
be the same. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. So the only distinction is a matter of time. 
If the decision is made promptly and you can get a supplemental 
promptly, you can save 4, 5, or 6 months’ time ? 

Mr. Armstrone. That is correct, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Osrertaa. There would be no transfers involved ? 

Mr. Armstrona. I think that I ought to say that we in the Navy 
Department are not in a position—perhaps obviously—to tell when 
such action should be taken. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. I think the committee understands that clearly. 
But we are proceeding on assumptions here. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think that it would be apropos at this time if we 
inserted in the record a breakdown of the figure that we have had under 
discussion. 


(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
use of the committee. ) 


Mr. Wicoreswortu. I have nothing further at this time, Mr. Chair- 
man, 


COST OF NINE POLARIS SUBMARINES 


Mr. Scrivner. I still do not have clearly in my mind the total cost of 
the nine Polaris submarines. 
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Admiral Razorn. The 9 program, Mr. Scrivner, includes 3 which 
are currently being funded. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that, plus the 6 that are proposed. 
What is the total cost for the 9 Polaris submarine program ? 

Admiral Rasorn. Complete with the tenders, the bases? 

Mr. Scrivner. Complete with everything. 

Admiral Razorn. Including the missiles, and so forth? 

Mr. Scrivner. Not only from this year’s appropriation, but any 
previous year appropriations we have made. 

Admiral Razorn. This would run, according to hasty figuring— 
and I would have to check it—about $2 billion. 

Mr. Armstrone. I might suggest, Mr. Scrivner, that we place in 
the record an answer to that question. 

Mr. Scrivner. While you are doing it you might as well itemize it. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished 
for use of the committee.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I cannot help but having two thoughts running 
through my mind. The first one is, it is a good thing that the Con- 
gress has finally raised the debt limit to $280 billion. The second one 
is, it must be rather pleasant to you, Admiral Raborn, to be riding 
on a popular horse. 

Admiral RAanorn. We are all dedicated, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think that there was any request for raising 
the debt limit until recently. 

Mr. Scrivner. If the $2 billion is the total cost of 9 Polaris subma- 
rines, that would be about $250 million each. Would that cost neces- 
sarily carry on through if you further augmented this program? 
Would there be items that would fall by the wayside that would be 
covered in your first nine ? 

Admiral Ranorn. These figures take in the initial cost of the devel- 
opment of the missiles themselves, and then after the development 
cost it includes the-facilities to assemble and test out these missiles 
and the nrednction of the missiles themselves. It takes into account 
tenders, outloading bases, training of the personnel, which, of course, 
are verv integral parts of thisthing. That isthe complete cost. 

I might say that while they appear to be large, I have summed up 
programs and seen figures, and when you put these all together most 
of these major programs cost very much. Remember, sir, this system 
for submarines is good for 15 or 20 years and the costs can be amor- 
tized over a very long period of time and the resultant deterrent you 
get is really rather cheap. 


NUCLEAR WARHEADS FOR MISSILES 


Mr. Scrivner. Does this also include the cost of the atomic war- 
head for the missiles? . 
Admiral Rarorn. No, sir. Warheads are funded for all services 
separately. 
VALUE OBTAINED FROM POLARIS SUBMARINES 


Mr. Scrivner. When we think of amortization we think of some 
incoming income to amortize, but I do not see any income coming in 
from the Polaris submarines. It is all going out. 
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Admiral Razsorn. Health, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
that is the income. 

Mr. Scrivner. I agree with that, but I think the choice of the word 
“amortization” was poor. I suppose it will have to do for the present. 


POLARIS PROGRAM FUNDED ORIGINALLY UNDER “RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT” 


Mr. Armstrone. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to keep interrupting, 
but I was hoping that Admiral Raborn would mention that a very 
large amount of this program is funded in the appropriation “Re- 
search and development.” It was in the 1957 budget, and there is an 
increasingly large amount in 1958. 

Mr. Sueprarv. We who are on this committee are not forgetting 
the fact that money os at certain times in the past, irre- 


spective of newspaper publicity. We have very retentive minds with 
regard to that. 


COSTS OF POLARIS SUBMARINES 


Mr. Fioop. I am not clear about the cost for both programs. How 
much did we give you in the supplemental for the first three? 

Admiral Razsorn. $350 million in round numbers. 

Mr. Fioop. How much will nine cost? When you say $350 million 
in the supplemental you are talking about what, the Polaris system ¢ 

Admiral Razorn. The Polaris system. I am responsible for the 
whole system. 

Mr. Froop. So, for $350 million you are buying three Polaris 
systems ? 

Admiral Rarorn. No. 

Mr. Fioop. What are you buying? 

Admiral Ranorn. You are completing the development of the mis- 
siles; providing facilities for that, for flight tests, the facilities to do 
the flight tests from, and things of that kind. That is more money 
into the total bill. 

Mr. Fioop. The initial operation ? 

Admiral Raporn. I can break it down for you if you like. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not clear about the breakdown because if an argu- 
ment starts with regard to your last six I am sure that your costs 
are falling down. The barometer is going down rapidly. 

Admiral Rarorn. It is. We are paying for some initial costs 
of development. 

Mr. Fioop. Will somebody tell me how much nine Polaris missile 
systems are going to cost, the whole system? I am going to add nine 
systems. What will the total cost be for nine Polaris systems? 

Admiral Rarorn. And that includes the developmental cost ? 

Mr. Firoop. The whole business. 

Admiral Ranorn. I have a breakdown here. 

Mr. Froop. The first figure that I want is the total cost for the 
first 9 Polaris systems, including the initial 3 with the heavy costs 
and the single shots, and what not. What will the first nine cost 
me in round numbers ? 
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Admiral Razorn. Approximately $2 billion, 9 boats at the proposed 
accelerated rate, completely trained and equipped with backup 
facilities. 

Mr. Ostertrac. And that includes the missiles too? 

Admiral Raporn. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the works? 

Admiral Ranorn. The works. 

Mr. Fioop. And the first 3 that we are talking about in the supple- 
mental cost $350 million, but that does not include everything that 
is going to be in the final 9? 

Admiral Raxporn. No, sir. The $350 million supplemental is more 
money to push the 3-boat program along and get it underway. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what I want to be sure about. I do not want 
somebody asking me if 3 cost you $350 million, where do you get $2 
billion for 9. 

Admiral Raxporn. Yes. 


IMPROVED WEAPONS IN SUBMARINES 


Mr. Fioop. Somebody will. When you get a more sophisticated 
family of missiles, as you will, will your vehicle, the submarine, be 
able to take progressive and more sophisticated missiles without. ma- 
terial change, or alteration ? 

Admiral Rarorn. One of the nice things about the situation is that 
the system lends itself most readily to that sort of thing. 

Mr. Mirier. Also, you would have the possibility of increasing the 
range and capability without changing the submarine? 

Admiral Rasorn. That is correct, Mr. Miller. If the antisubmarine 
defenses of the prospective enemy get more intense and close in, then, 
of course, with longer range weapons coming from the submarine you 
can stand off farther and have a greater degree of security for your 
submarines. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Mixer. You could modify your missile for that purpose ? 

Admiral Razorn. That is right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


(Classified. ) 


SUPERIORITY OF UNITED STATES SUBMARINE WARFARE CAPABILITY 


Mr. Foon. In all aspects of submarine warfare we recognize no 
superior, do we? 

Admiral Razorn. I know of none. 

Mr. Fioop. Certainly not the Russians. 

Admiral Rarorn. I would not think so. 

Mr. Fioop. Leaving out numbers, certainly not the Russians. We 
are as good as anybody else and maybe better. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Rarorn. Yes, I believe so. 

Mr. Fioop. In the whole operation. 

Admiral Ragorn. Yes. 


(Classified. ) 
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COSTS OF POLARIS SUBMARINES 


Admiral Ciark. I think that there is considerable confusion here 
on what we are buying with the $350 million supplemental. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, there is. 

Admiral Crark. We had money in the 1957 budget and money in 
the 1958 budget. We have asked for a $350 million supplemental in 
the 1958 budget. We are asking for money in the 1959 budget and all 
of this buys us 3 submarines. The $350 million supplemental buys us 
3 submarines and does it at an accelerated rate. Now, your first 3 sub- 
marines are going to cost close to $1 billion. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a good statement. 

Mr. Miter. As I understand it, while we are talking about extra 
money, Admiral, there are many things that you would have to buy if 

ou were just going to have one submarine. Is that not right? You 
Lave to have a great deal of research and development and all of that. 
Now then, these 6 submarines that are in the tentative stage would 
cost the additional $1 billion that you have spoken about, but they 
would benefit from all the other work that you would have to do if 
you had only 1 submarine? 

Admiral Razorn. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitier. And do I understand that even if money were no object 
and we said instead of approximately $1 billion you could have $2 
billion or whatever the figure might be, you think that the 6 additional 
submarines would be all that the facilities could produce for you in 
this time period ¢ 

Admiral Razorn. My opinion on that is this: We could buy addi- 
tional submarines for more money, but our considered opinion, based 
upon the state of technical development and remembering where we 
are, is we would not like to get more than six submarines additional 
with this technical state of development at this time. 

Mr. Mitier. Until you have more practical experience with some of 
these things in being ¢ 

Admiral Razorn. Yes. When we get a little further along I am sure 
we will have a different idea on it. Right now I feel we all feel the 
nine boat program is about as fast as we ought torun. This will build 
the base of the shipbuilding ways; it will set up the contractors, and 
the missile production facilities which will allow us to expand it 


should that step be desirable, after we have proven ourselves a little 
bit. 


AMOUNT FOR CONTINGENCY IN POLARIS SUBMARINE PROGRAM 


Mr. Mirxier. And the $90 million, or $95 million, or whatever the fig- 
ure was that you gave Mr. Mahon as to what you might do, as I under- 
stand it is backup insurance. In other words, if everything ran per- 
fectly, it would not do you any good ? 

Admiral Razorn. That is correct. All it would amount to would 
be backup security in case of some slowdown, some bottleneck, or 
something of that sort, but it would not speed up the program—— 

Mr. Mitter. But it would not, in your opinion, speed up the pro- 
gram unless something goes wrong in the program ? 

Admiral Raznorn. And that addresses itself only to the current 
three-boat program. But in the 9-boat program we have an additional 
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component development in the nature of backup programs which 
would give us the kind of insurance that we ought to have if we are 
going to put thismuch money ina9-boat program. = 

Mr. Minter. With more money you have more flexibility, of course. 

Admiral Ragorn. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitier. Thank you, sir. 


DIFFERENCES IN DESIGN IN SIX ADDITIONAL POLARIS SUBMARINES 


Mr. Ostrertaa. There has been considerable discussion about the cost 
of 9 polaris submarines as compared with 3 and the specific number 
and the individual costs have to be broken down into the factors in- 
volved, including design, research and all the other parts that lead 
up to the final construction. The point remains there would be no 
substantial change in the design, or in the research, or the basic 
background which is required to conceive a submarine of this kind 
insofar as the 6 compare tothe 3. Isn’t that correct? 

Admiral Ranorn. That is right. 

Mr. Osrerrac. It would be substantially the same for the 9 as it 
would be for the first 3? 

Admiral Rasorn. That is correct. 


POLARIS MISSILE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Ostertac. From your briefing on this program is it fair to say 
that the buying of time and the stepping up of the program of the 
Polaris submarines was prompted by virtue of breakthroughs in the 
development of the Polaris missile? 

Admiral Razorn. Essentially that is correct. 

Mr. Osrerraa. In other words, by stepping up the time, the con- 
struction and the final realization of these submarines will be synchro- 
nized with the development of operational missiles ? 

Admiral Rarorn. That is correct. 

Mr. Osterrac. While it may be a matter under current considera- 
tion—the desirability of requesting 6 additional Polaris submarines 
at this time, there still remains to be decided what the total number 
of Polaris submarines might eventually be. But if I understand cor- 
rectly, you pointed out that these submarines will be so constructed 
that they can be used for some time to come insofar as any possible 
changes in the development of missiles is concerned. So, it can be 
regarded that you have reached that point of long-range programing 
so far as the construction of a Polaris submarine is concerned ? 

Admiral Rasorn. That is correct. We took this into consideration 
when we spent some time developing the plans for this to allow for 
improvements, both of the missile as well as the submarine itself. 


MISSION OF POLARIS SYSTEM 


Mr. Armstrrone. May I interrupt? May I add something in re- 
sponse to that question? I think in regard to the possible long-range 
requirements of the Navy in regard to the Polaris complete ballistic 
missile system—and this also in part is in response to the question 
that you asked earlier today—during the days when the Secretary 
and the Chief of Naval Operations were testifying on this budget 
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they discussed that matter and their testimony perhaps should be 
referred to. I am also concerned along the same lines in regard to 
Admiral Raborn’s observation about the mission of this particular 
type of ship because there again the testimony of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, which was given earlier, would seem to me to be vitally 
important. 
Ir. Ostertaa. I did not mention missions as such. 

Mr. ArmMstrronGc. You were mentioning, sir, as I understood it, the 
range of the missile. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Not only the change in the range, but the total 
number that might ultimately be required. 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes, and both of those in terms of missions were 
discussed by the Chief of Naval Operations in his testimony. I am 
saying that in part because Admiral Raborn, as you know, is the 


technical developer of the program, but is not in charge of the military 
requirements. 


POTENTIAL DELAY IN POLARIS SUBMARINE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. I would like to ask a couple of questions, Admiral 
Raborn. I would like at first to say that it is assumed if we are re- 
quested for additional funds for the Polaris program it would take at 
least 6 weeks to process the request before Congress. If you should 
ask within the next week or so through the Bureau of the Budget for 
additional funds, it would take some time to makes the funds actually 
available. 

Now, I would like to ask you how much time would be lost, assum- 
ing we do have the 9-boat. program, if we wait and provide the whole 
program, the whole additional requirement in money in the 1959 ap- 
propriation bill? 

Admiral Rasorn. We have taken a good look at this, sir, and I be- 
lieve from a technical point of view, from a technical development 
point of view, if we do not get the go-ahead with additional funds, 
some additional funds before the end of the fiscal year 1958, we could 
assume a day-by-day loss thereafter. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any doubt in your mind you are not going 
to get some more money ? 

Admiral Rasorn. 1 am afraid that is not a question for me to 
answer. 

Mr. Scrivner. You leave the assumption as though you felt you 
were not. 

Admiral Rasrorn. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Scrivner. If I am any reader of the trend of events, I am 
quite sure you will, so why do you not act on that assumption ? 

Mr. Manon. You have not made the point clear to me. If you ask 
for the money in the 1959 budget instead of in a supplemental request, 
how much time would you lose, provided we gave you the money ? 

Admiral Ranorn. In order that I may make myself clear, may I 
say this: we have to order prior to the end of the fiscal year 1958 cer- 
tain long lead time articles or items. I have to have authority for that. 
I have to have money, but principally authority because we can pay 
for it a little later. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 
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Admiral Rasorn. We have said providing we can get the go-ahead 
by the end of March of this year we could meet the dates which we 
showed on the slides. However, maybe there is some water in those 
dates. I would like to think that if we could get the authority to go 
ahead with some additional funds prior to May we still might ts able 
to meet these dates. But we have officially said the end of March is 
the cutoff date and after that there would be a day-for-day slippage. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, if it were 2 months or 3 months, 
you would lose just that much time ? 

Admiral Rasorn. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. If you did not get an acceleration of the Polaris pro- 


gram above the three submarines for another fiscal year, would that 
Just mean more or less loss of time ? 

Admiral Rarorn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. But if you get 9, you get the first one faster than you 
can with merely 3? 

Admiral Raporn. Yes. 


POSSIBLE REPROGRAMING OF FUNDS IF PRESIDENT APPROVES NINE-SUB- 
MARINE PROGRAM 


Mr. Armstrone. I would like to have clarified this end of March 
date that the admiral mentioned and know whether he is speaking of 
that as the date by which additional funds must have been appro- 
priated by Congress, because I think that is not what he is referring 
to. I think what he is referring to is, if the decision should be made 
in the executive branch, and all approvals obtained there, that then, 
by reprograming of funds which are presently appropriated, we could 

ive him that necessary lead time, again taking the risk, sir, that the 
Souiesie would appropriate the funds. That is the manner by which 
we proceeded as soon as the three-boat program was approved. You 
will remember, sir, in our testimony we pointed out we obligated 
funds, or transferred funds, from appropriations that were presently 
available. 


Mr. Fioop. I am glad that you added that. That is an important 
admission. 

Mr. Armstrone. It is quite important. The admiral can correct 
me, if he thinks I am wrong, but that is my understanding. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the difference between night and day. 

Mr. Armstrone. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, the nearer you approach the end of the 
fiscal year the less unobligated balances you would have available 
to you? 

Mr. ArmstronG. Yes; that is true. However, I believe that there 
could be the necessary reprograming in the appropriations that are 
involved, because I believe they are all no-year appropriations. They 
are shipbuilding and conversion, research and development, procure- 
ment of ordnance and ammunition, and the others. 

Mr. Frioop. You would only be gambling on 90 days at the most? 

Mr. Armstrone. Yes. ig 

Admiral Razorn. May I thank the Secretary for bringing that up. 
That is indeed correct. 
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NO DANGER INSIDE POLARIS SUBMARINE 


FROM SOLID PROPELLENT 


Mr. Fioop. Can we be assured beyond any doubt that there is no 
toxic problem inside the submarine from discharging one of these 


solid propellents ? 
Admiral Razorn. That is quite correct, sit 


Mr. F oop. So, that is not a problem in the Polaris system ? 


Admiral Rasorn. That is not a problem. 


Mr. Fioop. Even with these highly toxic solid-fuel problems? 


Admiral Rarorn. That is correct. 


Mr. Fioop. No matter what they be, and no matter what you use 


with the solid propellents, it is still no problem 
Admiral Rasorn. No problem at all. 
( Discussion off the record.) 


Mr. Manon. We thank you gentlemen very much. 
The committee will reconvene tomorrow at 10 o’clock. 


Wepnespay, Fresruary 26, 1958. 


ORDNANCE AND FACILITIES 


Program and financing 


















































1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 
1. Maintenance of ordnance and ammunition.___...-..| $108, 875, 329 | $101, 430, 000 $94, 029, 000 
2. Maintenance and operation of facilities_ 36, 742, 163 39, 397, 000 39, 180, 000 
3. Improvements and alterations to facilities 5, 858, 970 6, 517, 000 6, 957, 000 
4. Departmental administration - ---_--. - aebaed 9, 911, 219 10, 656, 000 9, 684, 000 
Total direct obligations. -................-...-.-- 161, 387, 681 188, 000, 000 149, 850, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: : a a 
1. Maintenance of ordnance and ammunition__- 6, 630, 005 7, 100, 000 7, 100, 000 
2. Maintenance and operation of facilities_._......_- 464, 643 600, 000 600, 000 
3. Improvements and alterations to facilities_._..._._- TR Bieccnntcn~ sas Riedie 
4. Departmental administration. -_._..........-....-.- IE Boe cies eee cows 
Total reimbursable obligations. -..-.............-- 7, 248, 752 a 700, 000 a 700, 000 
Total obligations.............-....--- ” 168, 636, 433 | 165,700,000 | 157, 550, 000 
Financing: : 
Unobligated balance brought forward (69 Stat. 438). ..._._|_.........-.--]-.--------..- —1, 838, 954 
Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements to be 
earned from military assistance fund reservations) trans- 
ferred from other Navy accounts. -..................---- —1, 257, 234 —1, 838, 954 |..--- a 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts- —5, 203, 746 —6, 700, 000 —6, 700, 000 
Anticipated reimbursements for future deliveries common 
to United States requirements ordered by military 
essistemes if current your. «-...-........256-5.-<6...25-2 —1, 000, 000 —1, 000, 000 |...--.---.-- 
Unobligated balance carried forward (69 Stat. 438) aw < bocesteeee 1, 838, 954 838, 954 
Unobligated balance no longer available---.............--- 2, 504, 547 5 vesiniesadstela Mascuiciam aed aaiienen 
New obligational authority--............----.----..-.--- | 163, 680, 000 158, 000, 000 149, 850, ws 
$$$ — ————————_S 
New obligational authority: 
REE 5 6 nia 5 ow nrc cnc enacccnencscnieteerinavaacsouse 163, 680, 000 164, 000, 000 149, 850, 000 
Transferred to “United States scientific satellite” (71 Stat. 
i iiciGicecnsinenianuitnteshis nhaatoid subadcadenscambana —6, 000, 000 |......-.------ 
Dress CRORE ooo sn nsiiesc ce cstnsesacenesus | 163, 680,000 | 158, 000, 000 149, 850, 000 
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Object classification 





Direct obligations: 


02 Travel. 















































1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions ‘ ; wae 18, 644 16, 709 15, 974 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..................._- 77 60 55 
Average number of all employees. .___...........--.-.---.---- 17, 632 15, 676 14, 891 
Number of employees at end of year...._....-....--..--....-- 15, 915 15, 100 14, 795 
Average GS grade and salary-- she ---| 6.6 $5, 100° 6.7 $5, 181 6.7 $5, 198 
Average salary of ungraded positions... Sistas sees eas asc $4, 509 $4, 532 $4, 555 
Personal service obligations: | 
Permanent positions___- ae aes $80, 780,908 | $72, 695, 000 $69, 096, 000 
Positions other than permanent... aeeinats sted tabdeyed 385, 420 | 300, 000 275, 000 
eae ae 2, 353, 138 2, 401, 000 2, 325, 000 
| | a 
Total personal service obligations- ---| 83,519, 466 75, 396, 000 71, 696, 000 
} 
Personal services_-. i rats, . 81,919,466 | 73,796, 000 70, 096, 000 
- ES, he ddd do Adee hekeea ton 936, 894 987, 700 969, 000 
03 Transportation of ‘things - ih are oo 15, 423,980 | 13,350, 000 13, 313, 000 
04 Communication services__....._.___....-._- 389, 923 416, 870 437, 000 
05 Rents and utility services___ iS 240, 229 | 256, 121 268, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction -_ . diel 499, 933 | 539, 896 537, 000 
07 Other contractual services. _.._____- a 6, 206, 228 7, 046, 384 7, 099, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_-. 49, 988, 854 51, 537, 227 46, 983, 000 
SESE ae eee 4, 852, 333 4, 364, 000 4, 820, 000 
10 Lands and structures__._...________.__- 369, 797 515, 000 304, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.._..___--_____- 53, 379 4, 508, 980 4, 350, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_-_...........-._- 192, 379 | 395, 000 397, 000 
15 Taxes and cnet; tot 314, 286 286, 822 277, 000 
‘Deed Cpert Cungatiees |... oceans ccc ce 161, 387, 681 | 158, 000, 000 149, 850, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: a 7 z a, 
ee te IE CO CN nea aos 2a2 enn dercusurieccaane 1, 600, 000 1, 600, 000 1, 600, 000 
08 Supplies and OMIM go ig se et eee op | 5, 635, 694 | 6, 100, 000 6, 100, 000 
Oe MINS ck ak camacans 13, 058 | |-- a 
Total reimbursable obligations_._........______.__- 7 248, 7 752 7, 700, 000 | 7, 700, 000 
Ne cl | 168, 636,433 | 165, | 157, 850, 000 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 


with “Ordnance and facilities.” 





UNUSED FUNDS 


165, 700, 000 





We will proceed 


Mr. Manon. Congress made available $164 million for this appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1958. What portion of it will not be used 
for the purposes of this appropriation? What has been the effect of the 
denial of the use of funds on the programs supported by this appro- 


priation ? 


Admiral Wrrutneton. $6 million 


vas transferred out of this appro- 


priation because of an expenditure limitation. The effect of the loss 
of this money was, in general, to reduce the ordnance establishment. 
yas made at the Naval Powder Factory. 


One of the heaviest reductions 
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REDUCTION AT NAVAL POWDER FACTORY 


Mr. Manon. What was the nature of the reduction at the Naval 
Powder Factory ? 


Admiral Wirnineton. We closed down the smokeless-powder re- 
work line. 

Mr. Manon. Is that significant, to any degree? 

Admiral Wirxtneton. I am not concerned about it. We are in a 
pretty good mobilization readiness position as regards powder for our 
guns in the fleet. We planned to do this a little later, anyhow. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. We will insert for the record at this point pages 1 
through 5 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


Appropriation introduction 

















Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 
pee | 
Shed Dees CIO a aa nsec aia $161, 387, 681 | $158,000,000 | $149, 850, 000 
Fret pieenenns. 1 ics cs Ea alee 2, 292, 319 Geek tia... 4.- 
Appeeorintiont OF GHGBANG . Sw... occ ceucts entcandcumae 163, 680, 000 | 164, 000, 000 149, 850, 000 


Funds required to support the program under the appropriation “Ordnance and 
facilities, Navy, 1959,” total $149,850,000. 

A narrative statement outlining the objectives and plans on which this appro- 
priation is based and highlighting those provisions which translate objectives 
into firm plans for attainment follows: 

1. The basic objective of activity 1 is providing for maintenance of ordnance 
equipment, ammunition, mines, torpedoes, guided missiles, and special weapons at 
the highest obtainable degree of material readiness consistent with economical 
and efficient practices. In the current changeover to new weapon types, together 
with the concurrent deemphasis in procurement of conventional weapons, primary 
emphasis must be placed on maximum utilization of existing stocks. To accom- 
plish this, a systematic analysis is made of all items in store and they are over- 
hauled or reconditioned to the extent practicable in accordance with demon- 
strated need. 

Also included are funds for the necessary inspection and surveillance testing 
and evaluation of ordnance and weapons and funds for the operation and main- 
tenance of equipment and facilities for industrial-reserve programs of the 
Bureau of Ordnance. 

2. Funds are requested in activity 2 for the basic maintenance and operation 
of facilities, and are limited to essential fire and security protection and routine 
upkeep and repair necessary to retain these facilities at a level necessary for 
safe operations and to prevent excessive and costly deterioration. It includes 
maintenance operational costs that accrue, regardless of the level of operations at 
modified-industrial stations, whereas, for Navy industrial-fund stations, it in- 
eludes military-support costs not provided for in the charters which govern the 
stations’ operations. Fund estimates are based on a detailed analysis of main- 
tenance and operating costs data which encompass labor, material, and consum- 
able supplies. 

3. Estimates for activity 3 for improvements and alterations to facilities have 
been determined from anticipated costs of specific and necessary projects and 
from an improved property-management program for the replacement of mobile 
equipment and are considered essential to the efficient operation of the stations in 
the Shore Establishment, and to protect the Bureau’s investment in its facilities. 

4. Estimates for activity 4, departmental administration expenses, are based on 
the anticipated workload accruing from maintenance, procurement, and research 
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programs planned for fiscal year 1959, together with those initiated in prior years, 
as well as those imposed by single-service procurement responsibilities. 


Statement relating appropriation. estimate to ourrent appropriation 


WOT I i cle egprirrntinnncnencicenumthneeenniinds $164, 450, 437 
ne HOE, CRU ie iene ci ene 167, 000, 000 
oo Eee 
1958 appropriation in annual act__--_--.----------------------- 164, 000, 000 
Transferred to “United States scientific satellite’_....._.______-_- —6, 000, 000 
Net comparative transfers, fiscal year 1958_.._--__.__-------------- +363, 000 
Total new comparative obligational authority for fiscal year 
icc sss a dicnigare nin pitth sac sachin a ileal cae nada 158, 363, 000 
Deductions : 
Reduced renovation of conventional ammunition__ $3, 550, 000 
Reduction in movements of ammunition__._-..__~- 1, 943, 000 
Reduced maintenance of guns, mines, and torpedoes 
CI ei ss enamine arena 2, 044, 000 
Elimination of production equipment no longer 
IC aa eases 1, 880, 000 
Reduction in number of alterations to fire-control 
NOG OUR Ciie scare ni cchncmnens 868, 000 
Reduced shipments of ordnance material_________ 387, 000 
Reduction in personnel at continental United 
IR NUNN ia lao arecaeadn in nacdeeinsniiacaigetaillias 459, 000 
Reduction of activities in Japan______._.__-___-_-__ 401, 000 
Personnel reduction at departmental headquarters 898, 000 
Miscellaneous anticipated savings___..__.__._______ 168, 000 
—————__ 12, 598, 000 
aaa ca ae 145, 765, 000 
Additions : 
Increase overhaul of fire-control equipment_______ $1, 074, 000 
Disposal of obsolete ammunition__._.__._.__._._______ 622, 000 
Increased number of guided missiles and special 
weapons to be maintained__.._._______________ 674, 000 
Proof and test equipment for new torpedoes______ 666, 000 
Maintenance and operation costs at naval maga- 
I ON es ce specettaciiatnetig abies aerdsnieecuaitontinn 215, 000 


‘Establishment of electronic data-processing system 350, 000 














Provision of equipment for bases in Spain________ , 000 
4, 085, 000 
Total estimate for fiscal year 1959___..___..______________ 149, 850, 000 
Analysis by activities 
Activities 1958 Deductions Additions 1959 

1, Maintenance of ordnance and ammunition -_-_| $101, 780,000 | $10, 787, 000 $3, 036, 000 $94, 029, 000 
2. Maintenance and operation of facilities. ____- 39, 410, 000 795, 000 565, 000 39, 180, 000 
3. Improvements and alterations to facilities. _- 6, 517, 000 44, 000 484, 000 6, 957, 000 


4. Departmental administration.........._.___- 10, 656, 000 972, 000 | _____. apaoke , 684, 


ee eee ~--------| 158, 363, 000 12, 598, 000 4, 085, 000 149, 850, 000 
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Summary of obligations by budget activity 














Difference, 
fiscal year 
No. Budget activity 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959estimate | 1959 com- 
pared with 
fiseal year 
195? 
1 | Maintenance of ordnance and ammuni- 
tion ; : _--------------------| $108, 875, 320 | $101, 430, 000 $94, 029, 000 — $7, 401, 000 
2 | Maintenance and operation of facilities 36, 742, 163 39, 397,000 | 39, 180, 000 —217, 000 
3 | Improvements and alterations to facil- } | 
ities __- ae , ja teediaas tana 5, 858, 970 | 6, 517, 000 | 6, 957, 000 +440, 000 
4 | Departmental administration..__-- .-_-- 9, 911, 219 10, 656, 000 | 9, 684, 000 — 972, 000 
Total direct obligations..__._--. 161, 387, 681 | 
| 


158, 000, 000 | 149, 850,000 | —8, 150,000 


DISPOSITION OF AMMUNITION 


Mr. Manon. I notice a programed increase in funds for the disposi- 
tion of ammunition. What is your planned disposition program in 
the fiscal year 1959? 

Admiral Wirnineron. We plan to dispose of about $250 million 
worth of ammunition ordnance equipment of all kinds, sir. This in- 
cludes obsolete turrets, obsolete torpedoes, and all types of ammuni- 
tion and equipment and a great deal of inert material also. 

Mr. Manon. Is your progress with respect to this program such 
that there is no reasonable likelihood that ammunition will be de- 
stroyed that might be later required ¢ 

Admiral Wrrntneton. We very carefully screened this, Mr. Chair- 
man, and we have a sort of contingent reserve, mostly in ammunition 
items which may be of interest to NATO countries. 

Mr. Manon. What was your disposition program for the fiscal years 
1957 and 1958? 

Admiral. Wrrnineron. The actual disposition in 1957 was $204 
million. We expect in 1958 to dispose of about $250 million. Fiscal 
year 1959 will be at about the same rate or level, $250 million. 


COSTS AND FREIGHT RATE BASES FOR TRANSPORTATION ESTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. You state that your transportation estimates are based 
on costs and freight rates in effect during the fiscal year 1957. How 
do these rates compare with those in effect at the present time and 
estimated to be in effect in the fiscal year 1959 ? 

Admiral Wrrnineron. The budget was generated, as you know, 
sir, about 12 months ago. The estimated rates on which we based 
our request for transportation money will probably buy less trans- 
portation when we actually spend it than we thought when we made 
up the budget. 
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STANDBY FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. In the hearings of last year, on page 823, you inserted 


a table showing facilities to be placed in standb 


in the fiscal year 


1958. What is the present status of these facilities and of this pro- 


ram ? 


Admiral Wrirurneton. We have a similar table which we can in- 
sert in the record at this point. 

Mr. Manon. You mean for the fiscal year 1959? 

Admiral Wirurneron. For the fiscal year 1957 actual, for the fiscal 
year 1958 planned, and for the fiscal year 1959 planned. 


(The tables requested 


follow :) 


Facilities placed in standby or removed in fiscal year 1957 


Contractor 


Heintz Manufacturing Co-_-_- 
Wolverine Tube Division of Calu- 
met & Hecka. 
Hycon ne belies ] 
Do. j 
Reynolds Metal Co- SB 
Tecumseh Products. -..._.-__- 


American Radiator --__-_--_..-- 
The Hoover Co-- re 
Houdaille Industries__- 
Robert Shaw Fulton--_--. 
Bermite Powder Co 

McCord Corp-_---- ; 

Ekco Products Co-_- 
Stewart-W arner ___.___-.---- 
Landers, Frary & Clark 
McQuay Norris ta 7 
Aerial Products, Inc._--...------ 





1 Standby. 
2 Removal. 





Cost of pro- 
cessing 


1 $94, 177.00 
2 122, 000. 00 


2 46, 356. 04 
2 87, 759. 29 
1 3, 533. 54 

1 103, 311. 70 


1 64, 993. 00 
1 73, 279. 00 
2 18, 300. 00 
1 71, 737. 44 
1 76, 830.00 | 
2 10, 950. 00 
2 85, 320. 00 
2 24, 400. 00 
2 25, 443. 83 
10, 648. 35 





217, 145.00 


936, 184.19 |... 


Dollar value 
of facilities 


$4, 800, 000 
1, 817, 000 


1, 325, 674 


132, 000 
2, 645, 000 


545, 000 
940, 000 
594, 000 
1, 987, 000 
159, 301 
239, 946 
2, 500, 000 
319, 000 
623, 752 


292, 000 


End item 


’'75 rocket heads. 
5’’38 cartridge case. 


2°75 rocket motors. 


2’’75 rocket tubes. 
a rocket motors and heads, 


roj. 
295 rocket head lines, 
Energizers for VT fuzes. 
2’’75 rocket heads. 
5’’38 cartridge cases Mk 10. 
Ammo loading. 
2’'25 rocket motors. 
40mm & 3’’/50 steel cases. 
Belt links for 20mn ammo. 
2’’75 rocket motors. 
VT fuze. 
Rocket pistols. 
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Facilities placed + in | ay or removed in ) fiscal year 1958 through February. 1 1958 


| 
| 
Contractor 
| 








Westinghouse Electric Corp- 
International Silver Co__. | 
The Cottrell Co 


Hubeny Bros., Inc______ : oa 
pe... | 
Sylvania Electrical 


Products | 
NIROP Huntington. | 
Hunter-Bristol Corp-_--_-- 
we r-Meter Manufacturing Co. 

E. W. Bliss Co., NIROP Canton__- 
E. W. Bliss Co., NIROP Canton___| 
Neco ema. 

Wells Gardner-___- 


Facilities contracts... -.- 
Special tooling contracts _- 


Total 














Dollar value 
| Cost of pro- | of facilities End item 
cessing and/or special) 
tooling 
st e 
1 $14, 242. 96 $510, 716 | VT fuze. 
1 102, 606. 40 4, 570,000 | Removal of 20mm case line. 
2 38, 278. 96 | 138, 000 ’.75 rocket heads. 
1 757 
7 092 2 i} 554, 000 | 2’’.75 rocket heads. 
2 62, 748. 50 | 5, 413,000 | VT fuzes. 
1 20, 000. 00 | 310,000 | Ammunition loading. 
17, 946. 00 | 600,000 | Ammunition. 
1 6, 340.09 | 389,000 | 20mm AK gun Mk 12 mod O. 
2 4, 430.91 | 200,000 | Volatile Bidg., and firing range. 
2 190, 180. 50 | 5, 195, 000 | 2’’.75 rocket head. 
(') 1, 275, 000 | 20mm steel cases (no cost). 
() 450,000 | DOD contract (no cost). 
473, 623. 82 | 19, 604, 716 | 
34, 324. 72 1, 243, 872 | 
507, 948. 54 20, 848, 588 | 


1 Removal. 
2? Standby. 
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Mr. Manon. What have you actually done toward carrying out the 
plans for the current fiscal year ? 

Admiral Wirurineron. In the fiscal year 1957 we actually laid up, 
or removed, 45 production lines from commercial plants. We plan in 
the fiscal year 1958 to remove or lay-up an additional 19 such lines. 

Mr. Manon. On page 823 of the hearings last year there was a table 
entitled, “Facilities to be placed in standby in the fiscal year 1958.” 
You say: “Badger Meter, Elgin National W: ‘atch, General Time Corp., 
and so forth.” My point iS, “what have you done about these ? 

Admiral Wirninetron. We have done more than that. I have a 
table here that I can furnish to the committee. 

Mr. Manon. Have you done everything that you estimated in the 
hearings last year you would do by way of standby facilities ? 

Mr. Tann. We have not been able to for the reason that some of the 
contracts did not run out as soon as we thought they would, due to 
difficulties in the production line. However, as they did run out they 
were chopped off. There are some still running. 

Mr. Manon. That is a little indefinite. 

Admiral Wirntneron. I can give you definite figures; The listed 
plants last year had a total value of equipment of $10,900,000. Our 
actual plan for this year, 1958, now totals $20,800,000. I have the 
companies that are not the same, but the new total is almost double 
the total reported last year 


ANTICIPATED CUTOFFS NOT YET IN STANDBY STATUS 


Mr. Manon. Which of these companies listed last year have not yet 
been placed in standby ? 


Admiral Wrrutneron. I cannot tell you offhand. I would like to 
supply that for the record. 
(The information requested follows :) 


Facruitiges LIstep IN Fiscat YEAR 1958 BupcerT Wuicn Have Nor Yet BEEN 
PLACED INTO STANDBY 


JAN cartridge case plant, Louisville: Planned in fiscal year 1958. Awaiting 
proposal by contractor. 

Elgin National Watch: Awaiting notice by contractor. 

General Time Corp.: Will not go into standby in fiscal year 1958. Still in 
production. 


Lansdowne Steel & Son: Will not go into standby in fiscal year 1958. Pro- 
ducing for Army. 


National Carbon Co.: In process for interim standby in fiscal year 1958. 
Norris Thermador: This line still producing. Will be removed upon comple- 
tion of contract. 


Philco Corp.: Still in production. Will not go into standby in fiscal year 1958. 
Reeves Instrument Co.: Partially removed. Balance of equipment being used 
by contractor. 


PLANTS IN INDUSTRIAL RESERVE 


Mr. Manon. Last year you stated that you had directed that a 
critical study be made with the Chief of Naval Operations of the 
need for the plants in the industrial reserve. What has been the re- 
sult of that study? What is the situation ? 

Admiral Wirntneron. The present status, sir, is this: At the end 
of the fiscal year 1957 we had a total of 23 naval industrial reserve 
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ordnance plants. The planned total at the end of the fiscal year 1958 
is 16. The planned total at the end of the fiscal year 1959 is 12. We 
are reducing these sharply. 

Mr. Manon. Is that in keeping with the best interests of national 
defense ? 

Admiral Wrrnineton. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Has this been sufficiently well screened, in your 
opinion ¢ 

Admiral Wrrurneton. I think so. As you know, we do not dispose 
of any of these plants without the approval of the Armed Services 
Committees of the Congress. 

Mr. Manon. You think the program is sufficiently well admin- 
istered ? 

Admiral Wirntneton. Yes. 


DISPOSAL OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. To what extent are some of these disposal plants be- 
ing held up by actions of Congress, or by the failure of the Congress 
to take action ? 

Admiral Wrruineron. We have had no difficulty with regard to 
congressional action. As I testified last year, this whole process has 
been a very lengthy one. I can provide for the record, sir, if the chair- 
man wishes, a complete statement of the disposal actions now in proc- 
ess, or pending. 

Mr. Manon. I think that it would be good to get that into the 
record at this point. 

(The real property actions referred to are as follows :) 


REAL Property ACTIONS DURING CALENDAR 1957 AND UP TO FEBRUARY 1, 1958— 
SUMMARY 


DISPOSALS 


Declared excess by Bureau of Ordnance: 21 items including 8,430 acres of land 
with plant account value of $58 million for land and improvements. 

Code a. Reported to GSA for disposal: 4 items including 500 acres of land with 
plant account value of $16,650,000. 

Code b. Proposed for negotiated sale by the Navy under the national security 
clause: 5 items including 406 acres of land with plant account value of $15 
million. 

Code c. Awaiting action by Armed Services Committees of Congress (as of 
February 1): 6 items including 2,466 acres of land with plant account value of 
$14,463,000. 

Code d. In process for departmental approvals: 6 items including 5,058 acres 
of land with plant account value of $11,900,000. 


ACQUISITIONS 


Effected in fiscal year 1958 


Corona, Calif.: 220 acres transferred from naval hospital to Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory. 

Yellow Water, Fla.: 8,624 acres transferred from Bureau of Aeronautics to 
Bureau of Ordnance. 


Planned for fiscal year 1958 


Earle, N. J.: 10 acres of private land adjoining Naval Ammunition Depot pier 
area. 


Port Chicago, Calif.: 138 acres of private land adjoining Naval Ammunition 
Depot tidal area. 


Yorktown, Va.: 130 unit Wherry housing project on Navy-owned land. 


22217—58 42 
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Mr. Manon. Can you assure the committee that you are satisfied 


that these plans are essential for the continued maintenance; those 
that you are retaining? 


Admiral Wirntneron. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Could you say that with respect to machine tools and 
equipment ? 

Admiral Wirntneton. Yes. As a matter of interest to the com- 
mittee, we have provided a statement of machine tools and equipment 
to oe programs and services. The total to Polaris is about $3.8 
million 


Mr. Manon. What action has the Navy taken in disposing of these 
surplus facilities ? 

Admiral Wrrntneton. With regard to the eventual disposal of one 
of these plants after it has been screened by all three services, and the 
disposition has been approved by the Congress, it is then turned over 
to the General Services Administration for disposal. We are still 
required for a period of 12 months to maintain this plant and after 
that it becomes the responsibility of the General Services Adminis- 
tration. 


CATALOGING PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. There is an increase in funds for cataloging as well as 
for procurement of ordnance pamphlets, blueprints, and photostats. 

Admiral Wirntneton. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Why is this necessary ? 

Admiral Wrrutneton. The Federal cataloging program, Mr. Chair- 
man, is, I think, a worthwhile attempt to identify objects by numbers. 
This has now been largely accomplished in the Federal cataloging 
program. We require more money this year to do the physical “job, 
and it is a tremendous one, of changing our ordnance number to the 
Federal stock catalog numbers. As far as ordnance blueprints and 
specifications are concerned, this is a matter of requirements as best 
we are able to estimate them. 


ORDNANCE SHORE ESTABLISHMENT 


Mr. Manon. You are requesting $46.1 million for maintenance and 
operation, including improvements and alteration of facilities, which 
shows a slight increase over the fiscal year 1958. How does the Ord- 
nance Shore Establishment planned for the fiscal year 1959 compare 
with the one in fiscal year 1958 ? 

Admiral Wrrutncton. The comparative figure, as you can see from 
the table, is about the same. The major decreases are $250,000 for the 
reduced operations at Fort Mifflin and Lake Denmark; $104.000 be- 

cause of the inactivation of the net depot at Tiburon, and $105,000 
for reduced activity at New Orleans. Also, a decrease of $401,000 
because of a decreased workload plan. 

There are 2 increases; $215,000 for the first year operating cost of 
the three Spanish bases, and an increase of $415,000, “Miscellaneous 
activities,” of which $350,000 is for the rental of electronic data 
processing equipment and $65,000 is an increase at the mine engineer- 
ing facility at Yorktown. 

Mr. Manon. Do you plan any further movement in that area? 
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Admiral Wrruineton. No, sir. This isa relatively static appropri- 
ation from year to year. It will only change if and when we inactivate 
additional ordnance stations. 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE BACKLOG 


Mr. Manon. What is the amount of the deferred maintenance 
backlog and how does this compare with prior years ¢ 

Admiral Wirnineton. I think this figure will be a rough measure. 
Last year we included in activity 3 of this budget approximately 22 
percent of the stations’ request for repairs, alterations, and minor 
improvements, This year that figure is down from 22 percent to 17 
percent. In other words, we are piling up a backlog of work which 
should be accomplished and will not be. 


UTILIZATION OF STATIONS OF THE SHORE ESTABLISHMENT 


Mr. Manon. What are your plans for the operation of the Naval 
Ammunition Deport at New Oiteane for the fiscal year 1959? 

Admiral Wirnincton. The New Orleans Naval Ammunition De- 
pot has been inactivated. There is a small group of people working 
for the naval base at New Orleans to do the small essential amount 
of work necessary in connection with the moving of ammunition in 
and out of the magazines. 

Mr. Manon. Based on total operating capabilities, at what per- 
centage would you say the facilities at McAlester, Okla., and Shu- 
maker, Ark., are being operated ¢ 

Admiral Wrruineron. This would be a guess, Mr, Chairman, but 
I would say not over 10 percent. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean both of these facilities? 

Admiral Wrrnineton. Mr. Chairman, our present situation is 
roughly this: We could support the Atlantic Fleet from Crane, 
Ind., and the Pacific Fleet from Hawthorne in Nevada, and if we 
could move away from the three tremendous depots at Hastings, 
Nebr.; McAlester, Okla.; and Shumaker, Ark.; I would like to do so. 
Our trouble is, at each one of these stations we have an inventory of 
ammunition and inert components of at least $500 million book value. 
We cannot walk away and leave them. We have reduced the people 
working at these places very significantly inthe past year. 

Mr. Manon. List for the record the ordnance Shore Establish- 
ment facilities and the percentage of operating capability and use 
at the present time, and any changes contemplated in the fiscal year 
1959. 

Admiral Wrrnuineron. We will do that, sir. We will insert it for 
the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Percent utilization of principal stations of the Naval Ordnance Shore Establishment, 
fiscal year 1958 











Percent pe Percent am- | Percent com- 
Station sonne munition posite 
capacity storage utilization 
capacity 
NAD, Bangor ols iain trea st 5g ise a ale pales dicted aera eee ine 50. 2 84.9 67.5 
PEA, SNS. a bc auasudntcccmsoeuscses stad ectvteetatas 100.0 76.9 88.4 
NAD, Crane -_-._-- ae 8 oe go ee ae eats : 45.0 90. 6 67.8 
PR NS AE 6a sede c deb eats 5 eden uvanedd th be 53.5 86.9 70. 2 
0 By: ea bhai dip icgats sik os tel 45.1 79. 6 62.3 
NAD, Fort Miffin_____- cs ; ate 26.3 62.7 44.5 
NAD, Hastings-_........._.- ; bee cee 22.4 78.4 50. 4 
es IN, 5 ainsi neiladnuce dbancie akanah oases 58.1 89.4 73.7 
NAD, Hingham ile ewe Shh de eh ee 33.6 91.7 62. 6 
NAD, McdAlester-_----__- bai aiawaadisie ss gad ahelendSiekncchamctodaeeereiaeiereal 19.7 81.5 50.6 
NAD, Oahu : ee : ee : cad 76.8 87.0 81.9 
Peres ee. Sues Cee as ood se ee ee ak 3 Lh 54.0 77.0 65. 5 
TE SUE CREF, OE TUONO 5 on os scaccaacnlase Sa gadgdenacstaond 48.3 85.8 67.0 
EE i MINE So on Cccdcaddncednwwawansneiseiced doobbidolyun’ 13.3 45.6 29. 4 
A, COTS Fn. onde cans noten inate beeiagreccpeieaieaabiegad 45.7 76.3 61.0 
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1 Being combined with NA and ND Seal Beach by June 30, 1958. 

2 Contractor operated during Korea. 

3 Includes Port Chicago and Mare Island personnel. Only Port Chicago has ammunition storage capacity. 
4 Being placed in inactive status by June 30, 1958. 

‘ Had not reached peak employment during Korea. 


No changes contemplated in fiscal year 1959. 


Nore.—In this analysis personnel capacity is taken to mean the ratio of peak Korean employment to the 
planned level as of June 30, 1958. Ammunition capacity is the ratio of current use to full capacity based on 
cubic feet. 80 to 90 percent is the maximum obtainable. At ammunition stations the composite percentage 
gives equal weight to both factors. 


CIVILIAN GUARDS AT AMMUNITION DEPOTS 


Mr. Manon. What is the reason for replacing military guards with 
civilian guards at your ammunition depots? 

Admiral Wrrntneton. There are two reasons: (1) It saves money 
to the Government in pay; (2) it makes more Marines available for 
their combat assignment. 
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CAPEHART HOUSING UNITS 


Mr. Manon. You are requesting funds for the maintenance of 
Capehart housing units. Where are these units located, and what is 
their status at the present time? 

: Admiral Wiruineton. There is just one, at Oahu in the Hawaiian 
slands. 

Mr. Manon. What is the status of that ? 

Admiral Wrrutneton. There are 34 sets of quarters that will be 
completed this year, sir. 


CHANGES IN INDUSTRIAL FUND ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Manon. Do you intend to place any further activities under 
the industrial fund in the fiscal year 1959? 

Admiral Wirurtneton. No change is planned. We are going to 
take a look at the naval ammunition depots to see whether or not we 
think this might be a useful change. 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING AT DAHLGREN 


Mr. Manon. What specific savings have occurred, or do you expect 
to occur, as the result of the installation of the electronic data proc- 
essing system at Dahlgren ? 

Admiral Wirutnerton. I wish that I could believe my people who 
say optimistically we can fire a good many of our present employees 
if we go to this system. Our reason for requesting this new equip- 
ment is in order to give us a tool so that we can handle more efficiently 
our present inventories which total a rather staggering sum of $6 
billion. I believe—and this is hearsay—that the genera] experience 
in installing such equipment is that initially you need more people 
until you can train people to operate it efficiently. After that you do 
in fact save people. 

Mr. Manon. What workload do you have at this time? 

Admiral Wrrutneron. We have, sir, in the general system of IBM 
cards the task of keeping track of all of the Navy ammunition and 
components, and our large inventory of spare parts and miscellaneous 
ordnance equipment. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you select this installation for the use of this 
equipment ? 

Admiral Wrirxutneron. We have at Dahlgren now the so-called 
computing center for the Bureau of Ordnance. It has already in- 
stalled the NORC computer, which probably is the best currently in 
operation, especially on scientific problems. We have a good staff of 
people there already. 

Mr. Manon. How many hours per day do you plan to operate this 
equipment ? 

Admiral Wrrutneron. I believe, sir, the present plan is to start 
with a single shift. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think that you might later step that up to 
more than asingle shift ? 

Admiral Wrrntneton. That is just a guess, but I would guess yes. 


ws 
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CHANGES IN INDUSTRIAL FUND ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Armstrona. Mr. Chairman, with regard to your question about 
activities which might be put under the industrial fund in the fiscal 
year 1959, the Navy Comptroller has heretofore placed in the record 
a comprehensive list of activities for the Navy. 

Mr. Manon. Check the record, and if they are not already in, place 
them in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to is found on pp. 46 and 1021.) 

Mr. Manon. According to some information here which Mr. Sand- 
ers, of the staff, shows me, you have in mind a program at the Naval 
Mine Depot at Yorktown, Va., and a Naval Torpedo Station at Key- 
port, Wash. 

Admiral Wirnutneton. These are on the list to be looked at. 


USE OF NATURAL GAS AT CHINA LAKE 


Mr. Manon. What is the present status of your proposal to con- 
vert to the use of natural gas at China Lake, Calif. ? 

Admiral Wirutneton. We would like to do this. We would save 
money. We have not been able to get the project in the funded pub- 
lic works program. 

Mr. Manion. Do you have to get it in that public works program ? 

Admiral Wirutneton. Yes. 


OIL REFINERY AND PIER CONSTRUCTION AT GOULD ISLAND 


Mr. Manion. What is the present status of the oil refinirey and pier 
construction at Gould Island near Newport, R. L., which we discussed 
last year ? 

Admiral Wirutneton. This is hearsay, but I believe nothing actu- 
ally has started on the island as yet in the way of construction. 

Mr. Manon. I was not present at this portion of the hearing last 
year, but I understand this was discussed in the hearing last year. 

Admiral Wirnutneton. Yes, 


INACTIVATION OF ORDNANCE DEPOT AT MARE ISLAND 


Mr. Manon. What are your plans to inactivate the Naval Ordnance 
Depot at Mare Island? 

Admiral Wirntneton. This has already been accomplished. The 
Naval Ammunition Depot at Mare Island now has been merged with 
the Naval Magazine at Port Chicago under the new name of the Naval 
Ammunition Depot, Concord, Calif, 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Maron. Will you insert in the record at this point the usual 
personnel tables which have been in the hearings in previous years? 

Admiral Wrrntneton. Yes. 

(The information is as follows :) 
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DECREASE IN ORDNANCE AND FACILITIES PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. We have been taking quite a look at “Ordnance and 
facilities.” It amounts to about $149 million. Is this program taper- 
ing off to some extent ? 

Admiral Wiruineton. The decrease, sir, from last year is $8,150,- 
000. This is an exceedingly tight budget. I think that we can get by 
with it, but I am concerned. 

The chairman raised the question about the rising cost of transpor- 
tation. We can also anticipate a rising cost in pay scales. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Andrews. 


RETURN OF AMMUNITION BY FLEET 


Mr. Anprews. Admiral, on page 10 you state that 95,000 tons of 
ammunition are returned from the fleet each year, which must be iden- 
tified, classified, and so forth. 

Admiral Wrrutneton. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Why do you return ammunition from the fleet ? 

Admiral Wirnrnetron. There are two reasons. One is incident to 
the overhaul of ships in the navy yards; it is not safe with the maga- 
zines loaded. The second one is when we are inactivating a good 
many ships we have to unload the ammunitions and store it either at 
coastal depots or inland. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood. 


STOCKPILED MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Fioop. What use can be made of your stockpiled machinery 
and equipment when not in use by actual production factories that 
are earmarked for your reserve plants, or production equipment re- 
serve? What access can be made to this mothballed machinery and 
equipment by private industry if it so desired, either for a combina- 
tion of its own purposes and Government contracts, or just from 
Government contracts? Is it desirable? Can it be done? 

Admiral Wirutneron. I can give you some figures on what becomes 
of machine tools in the reserve which are required for other purposes. 
I gave the chairman a figure of $3.6 million worth, which was trans- 
ferred to the Polaris program. We have transferred $692,000 worth 
to the Air Force ; $316,000 to the Army ; $15,000 to the Atomic Energy 
Commission ; $141,000 to the Bureaus of Aeronautics and Ships and 
$4,000 to ONR for a total of $1,168,000. 

n addition to these transfers, we do and have sold recently a good 
many machine tools when we broke up a line at a producer’s plant. 

We make them available for sale. We put them up at public auction. 

Mr. Froop. Do you maintain in the Navy today in the mothball 
—_ as you do in ships, any siietendia’ inventory of machine 
tools ¢ 

Admiral Wrrnineron. Yes; we maintain a substantial inventory 
of machine tooling in plants. This total is currently approximately 
about $127 million. 


Mr. Froop. You maintain the inventory in plants that are in 
reserve ¢ 
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Admiral Wirutneton. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. The plants themselves are mothballed ? 

Admiral Wiruineron. Yes. 

Mr. Fuioop. Inside the mothballed plants are mothballed equip- 
ments and machine tools? 

Admiral WirninetTon. Yes. 


STANDBY INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Mr. Fioop. Do you consider that a substantial figure? How many 
plants in number do you have in standby, mothballed; and give me 
their locations geographically. Where are they? What is the value 
of the standby aethintied plants? You have given me the dollar value 
of the standby mothballed equipment. 

Admiral Wirutnerton. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I want a chart in the record on those three questions. 

My first question was, in view of that inventory of mothballed 
plants, and in view of that inventory of mothballed equipment, and 
in view of where they are located, and in view of the unemployment 
situation existing today nationwide, which apparently is becoming in- 
creasingly worse, I am concerned with the location of such plants 
and the availability of such plants and the availability of such 
machine tools with reference to areas of chronic unemployment and/or 
with reference to areas where the unemployment is becoming in- 
creased beyond 6 percent of the employable caseload of male em- 
ployment in those areas. 

Are such plants desirable for private manufacture of nondefense 
material; second, the defense materials by private contractors—not 
necessarily management contracts, but private contracts of their own— 
by leasing your mortar and bricks and machine tools at the place for 
a specific contract for you, and secondly, for private industry for 
the sole purpose of attacking the unemployment caseload? What is the 
law? What are your regulations to permit that and industry to have 
access to both plant and/or the machine tools; first, at that spot; sec- 
ondly, to take the machine tools from that spot under whatever law 
or regulations you have temporarily and to return them at the termina- 
tion of that contract? Can any or all of this hardware or plants be 
utilized in the months or years ahead to meet this developing unem- 
ployment problem ? 

Admiral Wirntneton. We will provide this for the record, Mr. 
Flood. 


(The following information was submitted :) 
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Naval industrial reserve ordnance plant production lines and contractor production 


lines in standby, as of Feb. 


27, 1958 

















| | 
| Total | Valueof | Valueof | End item 
| value | buildings | equipment | 
-_— | — 
NIROP’s: 
International Resistance Co., | $1,200,000 |__......._.- $1, 200,000 | 34 watt resistors (IRC 
Reading, Pa, | _ patents). 
Macon Arms Division, Houdaille- | 10,000,000 |.._._______- 10, 000,000 | 3’’ projectiles, 5’’ projec- 
Hershey,. Decatur, Ill. | tiles, 8” projectiles. 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 2,990, 504 | $1, 196, 645 1, 793, 859 | VT fuze vacuum tubes. 
Huntington, W. Va. | 
Youngstown Kitchen Division, | 16, 156, 144 6, 515,693 | 9,640,451 | Joint Army-Navy, me- 
American Standard Sanitary, | | dium caliber cold ex- 
Pittsburgh (Hays), Pa. . | truded projectile lines (3). 
MecQuay-Norris, St. Louis, Mo__._| 4,575, 546 4, 212, 479 363, 067 | VT fuze assembly. 
Contractor lines: | 
— Cork Co., Lancaster, 3, SO GOO Pastas aes.. 1,150,000 | 20 mm. projectile. 
>a. | 
Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster, 500, 000 500,000 | VT fuze rear fitting. 
a. 
Heintz Manufacturing Co., Phila- | 4,800,000 |_....._____- 4, 800,000 | 2’ .75 rocket heads. 
delphia, Pa. 
a Specialties Co., Cincinnati, 3 376; COD bi casniceus- 2, 176,000 | 20 mm. cases. 
nio. 
Rheem Manufacturing Co., Rich- | 1,196,000 2 1, 196,000 | 3’’/50 cases. 
mond, Calif. 
Do amped ednn ait .| 1,795,000 an 1, 795,000 | 5’’/38 cases. 
A. G. Spalding Co., Chicopee, Mass_} O06, 000 4. x5.0.c.... 658, 000 | 20 mm. projectiles. 
Radio Corporation of America, GO/O00 4-53.00. 50,000 | VT fuze assembly. 
Canonsburg, Pa. | | 
Tecumseh Products Co., Tecum- | 2,645,000 |.....-..-..- 2, 645,000 | 275 heads, 275 motors, 
seh, Mich. | | °'/50 projectiles. 
United States Time Corp., Water- BR OE eee | 350,000 | VT fuze parts. 
bury, Conn. | | | 
oom Kitchens, Warren, et Sl) ee ee | 2,119,000 | 3’’/50 projectiles. 
Ohio. | | 
eee ident, meee th 566.000 bas. -ieccvec.t 545,000 | 2’’75 rocket heads. 
Robert Shaw Fulton Controls, | 1,987,000 |_.......-..- | 1,987,000 | 5’’/38 cases. 
Knoxville, Tenn. | | 
Cottrell & Sons., Westerly, R. I___.| fk |) 582,000 | 2’’75 rocket heads. 
Gibbs Manufacturing & Research | ot gy ee 125,000 | Reed spin switch. 
Corp., Janesville, Wis. 


Daystrom Instrument Co., Arch- | 
bold, Pa. | 

Electric Autolite Co., La Crosse, 
Wis. 

8. & 8S. Corrugated Paper Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

Reynolds Metals, Phoenix, Ariz. 

National Carbon Co., Bennington, 
Vt. 

National Tube Division, Pitts- | 
burgh, Pa. 


t 


4, 476, 000 | 


1, 087, 646 


223, 000 | 


132, 000 
1, 400, 000 


2, 135, 000 


| 4,476,000 | 


223, 000 


132, 000 
1, 400, 000 


2, 135, 000 


..| 1,087, 646 


Fire control instruments. 
20 mm. projectiles. 
5’’00 rocket heads. 


2’’75 rocket motor tubes. 
VT fuze energizers. 


500-pound LD bombs. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS RELATING TO STANDBY LINES AND RESERVE EQUIPMENT 


ment or other Federal agency, property to private interests. 


thereby. 


Navy Property Redistribution and Disposal Regulation No. 2 governing real 
property and Regulation No. 1 governing personal property, cover the leasing 
of nonexcess, but, for the time being, not required for use by the Navy Depart- 


In general, the authority to lease property will be exercised only when the 
public interest or considerations of national defense will be clearly subserved 


It will not be used when the effect would be to compete unfairly with 


readily available private sources of supply, or to confer unfair competitive 
advantages upon the Government’s lessee. 
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In the case of real property, with respect to each lease where the estimated 
annual rental is in excess of $25,000, prior approval to lease must be obtained 


from the Committee on Armed Services of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 


Supplementing the above, Armed Service Procurement Regulation 18601 has 
been issued, establishing monthly rental rates for the leasing of equipment. 

The Navy does not circularize the availability of equipment in the depart- 
mental industrial equipment reserve or in standby in a NIROP or in a contractors 
plant, since this equipment is not excess to Navy requirements but is only cur- 
rently not in use. Numerous inquiries are received from schools and munici- 
palities requesting equipment, which wherever possible is provided. 

Real property and personal property which is excess to any governmental 
requirement is advertised for sale to the general public after schools and other 
nonprofit organizations have had an opportunity to screen the equipment lists. 


Admiral Wrrutneron. I can tell you offhand the number of such 
lines in industry all over the country at the end of the fiscal year 1957 
was 160. The expected number at the end of the fiscal year 1958 is 
approximately the same. Most of these lines are tooled for specific 
purposes, I will give you an example. 


MAKING STANDBY PLANTS AVAILABLE TO RELIEVE UNEMPLOYMENT 


In Huntington, W. Va., which is a depressed labor area, we have 
an industrial reserve plant which makes tubes for VT fuzes. We 
had to shut this plant down almost overnight because the Army 
canceled its orders. We have made this plant available either for 
lease or sale but we have had no takers from industry. The trouble 
is most of these lines, as I said, are tooled for very specialized pur- 
poses, military purposes. 

Mr. Fioop. [I have in mind areas similar to the West Virginia area. 

It is all very well for many of these areas to complain that the 
Federal Government is not coming to their aid with defense or other 
contracts, but in many of those areas facilities do not exist to make 
use of any contracts to any great extent, or whatever facilities do 
exist are already utilized to capacity. They need bricks, mortar, and 

lants; and they cannot raise any more money in those areas by 

peration Bootstraps to build plants and there 1s no proper Federal 
help. So there is the question of which comes first, the chicken or 
the egg. They have as high as 10, 12, and 20 percent of their male 
employable caseload unemployed. They do not have the plants or 
the facilities to employ them even if they had the money, even if 
they had the contracts and even if they had the equipment. 

Now, it seems to me an appalling economic loss to fail to utilize this 
roductive manpower in those areas if there are any governmental 
acilities available of any kind. You happen to be Navy, so I am 

talking about Navy. In this case, if there happens to be any Navy 
facilities of any kind available for lease, or to local industrial non- 
profit organizations to attempt assimilating employment, do I under- 
stand it is the policy of the Navy, as exhibited by the West Virginia 
case, to make available under such circumstances plants and/or such 
equipment that is desirable ? 

Admiral Wrrutncton. We have attempted to lean over backwards 
to recognize the situation you have outlined and make as much equip- 
ment and plant available as we can. 
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NOTIFYING PUBLIC THAT STANDBY PLANTS ARE AVAILABLE FOR LEASE 
OR SALE 


Mr. Froop. That is your policy. To what extent do the com- 
munities in the areas where you have such facilities located are the 
local people aware of that policy? If they see that plant sitting across 
the river, do they say, “Well, that is a Government plant. We cannot 
do anything about that.” ‘To what extent, in view of the current 
situation with which the Government claims it is concerned, does the 
Navy take affirmative action to notify municipal or community or- 
genizat ions and leaders where your plants are located that such is your 

olic 
Admiral Wrrutneron. In the case of the ordnance stations we 
handle this through the local commanding officer. In the case of 
these lines laid up in industry, we handle the problem through the 
inspection system of the Office of Naval Materiel. 

Mr. Froop. As of today it is my opinion, if that is your policy, you 
have a duty to notify the civic and community leaders in the areas 
where you have the 160 plants that for whatever use they can make 
of them, if they have an unemployment problem and if the bricks 
and mortar and machine tools can be used, they can enter into some 
kind of an arrangement in some way with you to make use of them to 
put the men to work. 


Admiral Wirntneron. We are trying to take affirmative action all 
over the country to do this. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not try. You either do or you do not. That is 
an absolute term. Have you done it, and if you have not, why have 
you not? 

Admiral Wirnxtneron. I used the word “try.” We have done it. 
The result of our effort in Huntington, W. Va., was nothing. 

Mr. Fioop. Whether they take advantage of it or not is something 
else. I think each branch of the Department of Defense, and any other 
Government agency that has such equipment or plants standing by 
mothballed should notify, under the existing unfortunate unemploy- 
ment circumstances, the local people, the chambers of commerce, or 
any nonprofit organization of local people that if they can invite in 
any private contractors, or if they wish to make lease arrangements 
themselves, that the hardware and the equipment are available. 

Admiral Wirnrneton. I agree. 

Mr. Froop. If they do not use it it is not your fault. 

T have one of the most unfortunate districts in the Nation as far as 
that is concerned, but I do not have any of these facilities in my district 
that I can make use of even if you would let me. If it so happens in 
someone else’s district, I think they should have that information. 

Admiral Wrrnineton. Yes. 


REDUCTION OF SHIPS’ MAGNETIC FIELDS 


Mr. Fioop. On page 39 I am interested in the reduction of ships’ 
magnetic fields as a defense against magnetic mines. What does that 
mean? How does that function? To what extent is it effective? 

Admiral Wirntneton. There are two methods of doing this, Mr. 
Flood. One is called deperming. This is a one-shot attempt by wrap- 
ping coils of wire around the ship. It is usually done with submarines 
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to reduce the permanent magnetism built in the ship when it was con- 
structed. 

Mr. Fioop. What does that wire do, deflect the attraction away or 
absorb it ? 

Admiral Wrrutneton. It reduces the effect of the ship as a whole 
as a magnet. 

The second and most effective method is degaussing and this means 
building coils of wire inside the hulls of the ships which are energized 
in such a way that it minimizes the effect of the ship as a magnet. 

Mr. Froop., Let me ask you this: faced with the recognized and 
known skill of a potential Russian enemy in the area of mining, are 
we emphasizing and stressing this phase of our operations since we 
know it can conceivably be a major problem? This enemy is espec- 
lally good at mining. Now, are we going to some pains to protect 
our ships with this degaussing and deperming operation against a 
weapon and a skill in which a potential enemy is especially adept, or 
is this just a casual operation ? 

Admiral Wirnrncron. It is not.a casual operation, sir. This effort 
is a meaningful and adequate one. There are, unfortunately, signs 
that it will only protect our ships against magnetic mines, not against 
acoustical mines. 

Mr. Fioop. We are speaking about defending against magnetic 
mines. Are we serious in this effort? Is it a major operation? Is 
magnetic mining as of now faced with the more sophisticated type of 
mining? Is magnetic mining today and tomorrow a dangerous 
weapon ? 

Admiral Wirutnerton. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Frioop. And you are satisfied that we are making a major ef- 
fort, faced with a potential enemy skilled in this field, to protect by 
deperming and degaussing our craft against enemy magnetic mines? 

Admiral Wirnutneton. This is not a major effort. I think it is an 
adequate effort. 

Mr. Foon. It is adequate? 

Admiral Wrrnrneton. Yes. 

Mr. Foon. Barely adequate ? 

Admiral Wirutnerton. No, sir, adequate. 


SPANISH BASES NOT UNDER NAVY INDUSTRIAL FUNDING SYSTEM 


Mr. Froop. You mention that three overseas bases are not under 
the Navy industrial system. I presume you mean your industrial 
funding system ? 

Admiral Wirutneton. Yes. 

Mr. Foon. I presume the three overseas bases are in Spain? 

Admiral Wrrutneton. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. I think of a statement, “Absence is to love what wind is 
to fire, it puts out the little and it kindles the great.” Why if they are 
in Spain would they not be under the industrial funding system ? 
What isso peculiar to the Spanish atmosphere ? 

Admiral Wrrntneton. Nothing. The naval industrial fund and 
accounting system requires a good many people. Unless you have a 
large operation it is not economical to put it in at all. These are not 
large operations. 

Mr. Fioop. The naval base at Cadiz is not a large operation ? 
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Admiral Wirutneton. Not the naval magazine; no, sir. That is 
all that I am concerned with. 

Mr. Froop. Is there not an industrial funding system in opera- 
tion to control the naval operations at this great base at Cadiz? 


ACTIVITIES UNDER NAVY INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Admiral Brarpstey. The industrial fund started out with such 
things as MSTS. 


Mr. Fioop. That was the first good job. 


Admiral Brarpstey. We put it into some Marine Corps clothing 
factories. 

Mr. FLoop. You did an excellent job on that. 

Admiral Brarpstey. We went into the Bureau of Ships in the big 
naval shipyards. We have gone into certain ordnance production 
facilities. It is particularly aimed, as a management tool, at produc- 
tion facilities. It has not been installed in operating bases per se, 
and we have no plan at this time to do so. It is largely aimed at the 
industrial type of facilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. Asa business operation ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the answer to my question. 

Admiral Wirutneron. Yes. 


ESTABLISHING UNDERGROUND FACILITIES 


Mr. F.oop. I have gone through every page now of this presenta- 
tion and at no place do I find any interest, or concern, with placing 
underground anything any place anywhere at any time. 

Admiral Wrrntneton. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not? 

Admiral Wrrntneron. As far as the Bureau of Ordnance is con- 
cerned, we have done nothing but look at a few caves. I know by 
hearsay Army Ordnance is in fact going a little bit in this direction. 
We have not attempted to do more because we consider other activities 
in this appropriation to be more urgent. 

Mr. Froop. Of course, that is the classic and traditional answer to 
anything here. If you consider something more urgent than some- 
thing else, then you do not do something else. That is always the end 
of that. You are convinced that you should not even begin doing a 
little bit, year by year, for a long-range program? You do not want 
even to put a little hole in the ground for one little thing some place 
and over the years build it up bit by bit with so many dollars every 
year? Do you not think that there should be a very carefully analyzed, 
planned major effort to develop placing underground ammunition, 
fuel, operations and a great many things for naval shore installations 
which are especially and peculiarly vulnerable in view of the develop- 
ment of the Polaris missile systems of warfare and other offshore at- 
tacks from submerged craft ? 

Admiral Wrrntneron. We have a study underway of this problem. 
I would say that the general answer should be something like this: 
we are concerned primarily with the Navy’s offensive capabilities. | 
do not believe we will ever have enough defensive capability money to 
make a big effort in this direction. 
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Mr. Fioop. I have been raising this question twice a year since the 
war with the Army, the Navy, and the Air Corps, and I have not been 
getting very far with any of them every year. I am about where we 
were 10 years ago. They are all planning something, or somebody is 
looking at it, but no branch of the service and the Department of De- 
fense are very much interested in placing anything underground. The 
Air Force lately are putting some ammunition and fuel underground, 
but it is merely a gesture to shut people like me up more than anything 
else. They do not mean it. Of course, you are the boss. My viscera 
indicate to me you are wrong. I do not know how I can prove it. I 
have in mind the great Russian and German programs. The German 
General Staff showed me some fascinating plans as late as November 
for what they have in mind, long-range, including production, aircraft 
missiles and hardware. The Russians, you know, are going all-out on 
this kind of thing in mountain areas, and are putting entire facilities 
in them. The Russians and the Germans did a great deal of this dur- 
ing the war—munition depots, aircraft assembly areas and machine 
tool shops. Much of that was done 15 years ago by other nations. But 
we persist in saying—this is an offensive operation for the Navy, even 
though the attack potential of the enemy has increased a thousand- 
fold. Weare still not too much concerned with it? 

Admiral Wirutneton. Whenever the opportunity has been avail- 
able in the geographical location of the area we have done this. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. F oop. That is nothing new. You do not get 
any stars for that one. That is there. I am speaking as a matter of 
policy all over the lot. There ain’t none, apparently. Well, all right. 
That is just my annual speech. 








NON-PASSENGER-CARRYING MOBILE EQUIPMENT 


On page 58 you indicate it is necessary this year to replace 47 per- 
cent of your non-passenger-carrying mobile equipment. Why would 
you let such an item fall by the wayside over a period of years to 
such an extent that it would be necessary to replace 47 percent of your 
inventory in 1 year? 

Admiral Wirntneton. Mr. Flood, we do not say that we are going 
to do this. We say 47 percent of our inventory would be eligible, 
would begin to be eligible, for replacement. 

Mr. Froop. I will just rephrase the question. Why did you permit 
non-passenger-carrying mobile equipment, if it is important, to de- 
teriorate to such an extent that it would be desirable to replace 47 
percent of it at 1 time? 

Admiral Wirnincron. This is a product of a previous year’s budget 
review. We have tried each year to ask what we thought was neces- 
sary, and this is a place where we have usually been cut. 

Mr. Fioop. You have been cut to such an extent here that now, this 
year, you have been faced with the fact that you need a replacement of 
nearly 50 percent of your entire non-passenger-carrying mobile equip- 
ment. That is bad planning and bad cutting. 

Admiral Wrrntneron. Mr. Flood, this is a need based on a war 
operation of the whole ordnance establishment. This need is not ap- 
plicable to our present peacetime activity. 
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ADVANCED NAVY BASE 


Mr. Fioop. That is an answer. On page 61 you refer to your classi- 
fication project 3-E as advance-base, mobile ordnance equipment. I 
am not concerned with the equipment. I would like to know what is 
an advanced navy base. 

Admiral Wrrutneron. Mr. Flood, this is a development of World 


War II. You probably remember the terms “Lion,” “Tiger” and 
“oc 
nub.” 


Mr. Fioop. Yes. 


Admiral Wrrntneron. These were large, middle, and small size ad- 
vance- a units which were organized in the United States and sent 
overseas. We have a small nucleus of equipment for such outfits for 


use in saabilisatiten; and this equipment, for which I am asking $50,000, 
is some of that equipment. 


Mr. Fioop. That is all. 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, General Moore advised me that the Secre- 
tary of Defense, Mr. McElroy, has made a statement to the press which 
may involve our committee and, possibly, supplemental appropria- 
tion request. I cannot both listen to the testimony and read this 
statement. It seems to me that it might be well for us to read the 
statement and see what is in it. I will ask to have the statement 
read. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


AVAILABILITY OF ORDNANCE FACILITIES FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. Back on the record. 

Mr. Wigglesworth, as you know, we have been discussing ordnance 
facilities. You have the witness. 

Mr. Wicerrsworrn. Admiral, apparently, referring to the dollars 
and cents, you had an appropriation in the current year of $164 million, 
from which you transferred to the United States scientific satellite 
the sum of $6 million, leaving you $158 million for the current year 

Admiral Wrrntneton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. As compared with that, you anticipate an un- 
obligated balance carried forward of $1,838, 54, and you are request- 
ing new money to the extent of $149,850,000, giving you a total avail- 
ability of $151,688,000, a little over $6 million less than you had in the 
current fiscal year. Is that correct ? 

Admiral Wirutneton. We have a reimbursement item, also, to add, 
of $6.7 million. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Which would bring you up to $158.3 million, 
which is just about level with the current year in terms of availability ; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Witur1ams. We have $173.5 million in the current year. We 
had customer resources available of $9.5 million in the current year. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortn. Is the $173.5 million before or after the trans- 
fer of $6 million to Vanguard ? 

Mr. Wrau1aMs. This was before the transfer, sir. 

Mr. Wiccrrsworrn. If you take that $6 million out, you would 
have $167.5 million. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. That is right, sir. 

Admiral Wirnineron. That is right. 
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UNOBLIGATED BALANCE CARRIED FORWARD 


Mr. WicceLesworru. Incidentally, when you refer to “Unobligated 
balance carried forward (69 Stat. 438),” what does that include? 

Admiral Witutneron. Mr. Wigglesworth, this is the cost of trans- 
portation of military aid material which we deliver. We are per- 
mitted to carry this balance forward by the statute referred to. 

Admiral Brarpstey. Mr. Wigglesworth, I think I can answer that. 
I believe that is the undelivered orders, of money you are allowed to 
carry forward until you make the order and reimburse for it. 

Mr. Wicetesworru. It is MDAP? 

Admiral Brarpstey. Yes, it is all MDAP. 

Mr. WiceLesworru. The guess now is that there will be a carryover 
of that character into fiscal 1960 of $838,954 ? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes. 

Admiral Wiruineron. Yes. 


OBLIGATIONS IN FIRST HALF OF FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. WiceLeswortn. Have you a recent obligation figure against 
the availability in this fiscal year ? 

Admiral Wirutneron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witurams. Obligations as of December 31 were $60,516,000, Mr. 
Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiecLeswortu. As of December 31, 1958 ? 

Admiral Wirntneron. 1957. 

Mr. Wieciesworrn. In other words, in the first 6 months you wonld 
obligate about 40 percent of your funds available ? 

Admiral Wrrnineron. Yes. 


OBLIGATIONS IN SECOND HALF OF FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. WiacLeswortu. Why should you expect to obligate 60 percent 
in the second half of the year in the face of that rec ord? 

Admiral Wirnineron. Mr. Wigglesworth, we probably will have 
great difficulty this year in this appropriation in obligating 80 per- 
cent by the Ist of May, which is the en of Congress. We 
have been hampered in the first half of the year by apportionment 
and expenditure restrictions. 

Mr. Wieeiesworrn. Is there any apportionment request now pend- 
ing ? 

Admiral Wirninctron. No, sir. 

Mr. WicGLeswortrH. No request has been made ? 

Admiral Wrrutneron. The money is apportioned now, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortu. Fully? 

Admiral Wrrutneton. Yes. 

Admiral Brarpstry. I might add one point, sir. I believe I saw 
the preliminary January obligation figures yesterday. The final fig- 
ures will be available in a day or two. As T recall, there was a siz- 
able increase in obligations in January against this appropriation. It 
has increased the percentage obligated against that time of the year 
considerably. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any reason why we cannot have that on the 
record as to the figure ? 
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Admiral Brarpstey. We can insert it in the record. We will have 
the final figure by the time we get the record. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. If you will do that, please. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Fiscal year 1958 “Ordnance and facilities, Navy” obligations as of January 31, 
1958 : $74,740,883. 


MAINTENANCE OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION 


DECREASE IN INDUSTRIAL RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Wice.eswortu. This request is broken down into four ac- 
tivities, the first of which is entitled “Maintenance of ordnance and am- 
munition,” and there is a table on page 7 of the justifications which 
again breaks that item down into about a dozen subheadings. The 
budget activity as a whole reflects a decrease of $7,751,000, and most 
of the subheadings reflect decreases. Under the subheading “Indus- 
trial reserve, ” there i is a decrease from $6 million to $4.1 million, what 
is the situation ¢ 

Admiral Wirntneron. Mr. Wigglesworth, this reflects our effort 
to eliminate all unessential production lines in industry. This in turn 
equates into a considerable saving in the money we pay the contractor 
annually to keep the machinery in his plant. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. That is the result of the inspection we talked 
about when you were here before ? 

Admiral Wrrnineton. Yes, sir. We have surveyed all of these 
plants. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. How many of these plants will be in standby 
status? You told us last year that you had 33 in standby status, and 
that you intended to put 11 more in, making a total of 44. Is there 
any change in that picture ? 

Admiral Wirurneron. The figures I read earlier, sir, are 45 total 
lines in standby in fiscal 1957. “We now anticipate an additional 19 
either put in standby or disposed of by the end of fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Wiccreswortu. That would make a total of 64 as of the end 
of 1958. 

Admiral Wrrutneron. That is right. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortn. That fundamentally is the explanation of this 
decrease ? 

Admiral Wirntneton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WicereswortH. In terms of probability, that is something 
which is likely to be an annual saving, is it not? 

Admiral Wrriteron. Yes, sir. Barri ing another Korea, it should 
trend slightly down rather than up. 


BUREAU OF ORDNANCE INSPECTION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Wicei_eswortnH,. Last year you gave us some tables under the 


heading of inspection. I would appreciate it if you would bring 
those up to date. 

Admiral Wirnineron. We have them here, sir, for insertion in the 
record. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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ORDNANCE AND Faciiitres, Navy, 1959 


Activity 1, Proyect 1K.—Inspection—Dollar value of material inspected for 
Bureau of Ordnance 


[In thousands of dollars] 





| 
Naval inspectors of ord- | Inspectors of Naval ma- Total 
nance ! terial | 
Fit ip ncaa ds — aa i Seana 
People People } People 
Value ee ee ee eee 
Civil- | Mili- Civil- | Mili- | | Civil- | Mili- 
ian | tary | ian? | tary? | | fan | tary 
. | | | } 
Fiscal year: | 
1957 actual_ 541 54 $262,590 1,102 | 164 |$625,214 1, 643 | 218 
1958 estimate 556 57 | 325,000 1, 142 | 175 | 663,000 | 1, 698 232 
1959 estimate 590 72 | 363,000 1,181 | 175 | 740,000 1,771 | 247 


1 NIO Sunnyvale (established July 1, 1957) build up responsible for increase in NIO personnel. 
2 Civilian personnel is for BuOrd services only, all appropriations. 
* Military personnel is total (not broken down by percent devoted to BuOrd services). 


Inspection 








1957 actual 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 
Civil- | Mili Civil- | Mili- | Civil- | Mili- 
Civilian ian tary Civilian ian tary Civilian ian tary 
labor man- | man- labor man-|man-| labor | man- | man- 
years | years years | years | years | years 
} 

1. Maintenance and | 
operation of Naval 
inspectors of Ord- | | 
nance offices.__.. ____|$2, 623, 325 531 53 |$2, 605, 000 516 | 47 |$2, 580, 000 511 | 46 

Bethlehem 21 1 88, 000 17 1 | 63, 000 TS Rivddabe 
Canton 14 3 ; . ° < = ---- 
Long Island-____. 91 10 453, 000 91 id 453, 000 91 10 
Louisville__- 67, 130 14 1 59, 000 12 1 | 59, 000 | 12 1 
Minneapolis __~.- 197, 535 3Y 4 224, 000 | 43 4 224, 000 43 | 4 
Mishawaka. -_. 293, 760 4 5 347, 000 | 63 5 347, 000 | 63 | 5 
Philadelphia_- 91, 846 19 1 04, 000 19 | 1 | 94, 000 | 19 | 1 
Pomona..-- 462, 300 92 10 556, 000 109 10 | 556,000 | 109 10 
Rochester__.___- 321, 402 69 t 311, 000 | 65 | 4 | 311,000 | 65 | 4 
St. Louis 90, 535 22 2 80, 000 19 | 2 80, 000 19 2 
Scranton... 93, 860 2” 1 95, 000 20 l 95, 000 20 1 
Shumaker 152, 528 30 3 J ied = ' aoe 
Silver Spring 74. 700 15 5 82, 000 16 5 82, 000 16 5 
Washington 122, 520 24 3 155, 000 30 | 3 155, 000 30 | 3 
BOR, Daingerfield_ 35, 735 7 a 61, 000 12 awase 61, 000 12 
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ORDNANCE AND Faciiitigs, Navy, 1959—Continued 


Inspection—Continued 

















1957 actual } 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 
Mate- | Civil- | Mate- | Civil- | | Mate- | Civil- | 
rials ian |} | rials ian | rials ian 
and and Total and | and | Total; and and | Total 
sup- mili- | sup- | mili- | | sup- | mili- 
plies tary | plies | tary | plies | tary 
| travel | | travel travel 
| } } 
| | j | 
1. Maintenance and op- | | 
eration of naval in- } | | | 
spectors of ordnance } | 
offices $42,374 | $68,967 |$111, 341 |$43.000 | $54,000 |$97,000 $42,000 | $52,000 $94, 000 
| | 
Bethlehem | 1,860 1, 604 3, 164 2,000} 1, 000 | 3,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 2,000 
Canton __..-| 1,004 | 3,090 4.094 e een 
Long Island_..._| 2, 006 6,310 | 8,316 2,000 |} 5,000 7,000 | 2,000} 5,000} 7,000 
Louisville |} 1,220] 1,404 2,624 | 2,000 | 2.000 | 4,000} 2,000; 2,000} 4,000 
Minneapolis....| 2,868 | 9, 268 12,136 | 3,000 8,000 | 11,000 | 3,000} 8,000 | 11,000 
Mishawaka.....| 3,458 | 7,910 | 11,368 | 3,000 5.000 | 8,000 | 3,000} 5,000} 8,000 
Philadelphia_...| 2,276 | 3,412 5,688 | 2, 000 2,000 | 4,000] 2.000} 2,000] 4,000 
Pomona. . ..-| 15,136 | 16,334 31, 470 | 14,000 | 15,000 | 29,000 | 14,000 | 13,000 | 27,000 
Rochester | 4 086 5, 400 9, 486 3, 000 4, 000 7, 000 3. 000 4,000 | 7,000 
St. Louis. 1, 060 1, 405 2, 465 2, 000 | 2,000 | 4,000 2, 000 | 2, 000 4, 000 
Scranton 1018; 1,437] 2,455! 2,000; 2,000} 4,000/ 2,000 2,000 | 4,000 
Shumaker 1,054 |} 2,672| 3,726 | : 5 ‘ es 
Silver Spring....| 2,704} 4,090] 6,794] 2,000 | 2, 000 | 4,000 2, 000 2,000 | 4,000 
Washington | 1,620} 3,601 5,221 | 4,000} 4,000] 8,000} 4,000) 4,000) 8,000 
BOR, Dainger- | | | 
field -| 1, 004 | 1, 030 2,034 | 2,000 2, 000 4, 000 2, 000 2, 000 4, 000 


PROOF AND TEST ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. What is the story under the subheading “Proof 
and test,” which apparently reflects an increase of $499,000 ? 

Admiral Wrrutneron. Mr. Wigglesworth, this number is almost 
entirely a reflection of the increased cost of proving the modern, com- 
plex, electronically guided tor pedo. 

Mr. Wiccitesworti. Was this item cut by this committee a year ago? 

Admiral Wrrnineton. There were no specific cuts made, sir. There 
was a cut of $3 million in the whole appropriation. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. When you were here, you requested $7.8 mil- 
lion, did you not, and the breakdown here seems to show a contem- 
plated expenditure of $6.4 million. 

Admiral Wirutneton. Yes. 

Mr. Wicecteswortn. That was applied by you as a portion of the 
overall reduction you just mentioned ? 

Admiral Wrrutneton. That is correct, sir; yes, sir. 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF FACILITIES 
NUMBER OF ORDNANCE FACILITIES IN 1958 AND 1959 


Mr. WiccieswortH. Budget activity 2 is entitled “Maintenance and 
operation of facilities.” There is a breakdown on page 31 of the justi- 
fications. That again reflects an overall decrease of $230,000 com- 
pared with fiscal 1958. Can you give me the number of these various 
facilities (a) in fiscal 1958, and (0) in fiscal 1959 in each instance? 
For instance, how many naval ammunition depots have we, and has 
there been any change ? 

Admiral Wirntneton. Naval ammunition depots; 15. 

Mr. Wieetewortu. Fifteen in 1958 or 1959? Both years? 

Admiral Wrrntneton. 1959. These are all 1959 figures. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. What did you have in 1958? 

Admiral Wrrutneron. Seventeen. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Naval magazines? 

Admiral Wrrnineron. Five, including three Spanish. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. In 1959? 

Admiral Wrrntneron. At the end of 1959; yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. How many in 1958? 

Admiral Wrrutneron. Two. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. Naval ordnance plants? 

Admiral Wirntneron. At the end of fiscal 1959, seven. 

Mr. Wiaciesworti. 1958? 

Admiral Wirntneton. No change here, sir. 

Mr. Wiccreswortrn. Naval net depots? 

Admiral Wirntneton. Two, sir. The same in 1958. 

Mr. Wiaeieswortn. Naval degaussing stations? 

Admiral Wrruinerton. Ten, sir, at the end of 1959; 12 in 1958. 

Miscellaneous ordnance activities, 12 and 12. 

Ordnance departments; 4 and 4. 

Facilities, overseas bases; 3 and 3. 

Mr. Wicetreswortnu. Under subheading B, “Naval magazines,” there 
is an increase from $715,000 to $930,000. Is that solely the result of 
the three additional stations? 

Admiral Wirutneton. In Spain; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. And under subheading 2E there is a decrease 
in the number of naval degaussing stations “from 12 to 10, but the 
amount required is identic al in the 2. years. Why should that not come 
down ? 

Admiral Wrrntneton. We need for this year only, sir, the $33,000 
which will be the reduction resulting, to pay for inactivating those 2 
stations. 

MISCELLANEOUS ORDNANCE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Wiaeieswortu. “Miscellaneous ordnance activities” 12 in each 
year, an increase of $415,000. 

Admiral Wirntneton. These are two items, sir. One, $65,000, is 
to cover increased costs at the naval mine engineering facility at York- 
town. The other, $350,000, is to cover the cost of renting a high-speed 
computer, which was discussed earlier. 
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IMPROVEMENTS AND ALTERATIONS TO FACILITIES 


EQUIPMENT, NAVAL ORDNANCE ESTABLISHMENTS 


Mr. WiccieswortH. Budget activity 3, “improvements and altera- 
tions to facilities,” broken down on page 49 of the justifications. It 
shows an overall increase of $440,000. What is the increase under 
subheading 3D, “Equipment, naval ordnance establishments” ? 

Admiral Wrirutneton. This covers, sir, the costs for initial out- 
fitting of the three Spanish bases, the entire increase of $440,000. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WiceLeswortH. Under budget activity No. 4, ‘Departmental 
administration,” you show an overall reduction of $972,000. The per- 
sonnel, judging by the green sheets, has dropped off 305, apparently, 
from 15,100 to 14,795. 

Admiral Wirutneton. That is correct. 


SPANISH BASE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. WiceteswortH. Your other items reflect decreases all along 
the line except for equipment, where you are asking for about $500,- 
000 more than you had last year, and about the same as you had 2 
years ago. Is there any special comment to be made on that ? 

Admiral Wiruineron. I cannot answer that offhand, sir. I shall 
have to give it to you in the record. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. Put something in the record, if you will, 
please. 

Admiral Wrrntneron. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The requested increase of about $500,000 covers Spanish base equipment re- 
quirements as follows: 


Non-passenger-carrying mobile equipment____________________- $139, 000 
General purpose capital equipment. .............. ~~ 64, 400 
Furnishings for public quarters.___._.._.._..__-___ sn db chen aes 5 ata 280, 600 

Gs ciScacicw seaivnssisiodncas-ta weladiguahs seit aieideaa tatnatiadimide cicatiend Licisabbaa satuiad abehid 484, 000 


Mr. WiceieswortH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Manon. Any further questions? Mr. Scrivner. 


Civiz Service RerrreMeNT Act CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, on green sheet No. 4, item No. 11, “Grants, 
subsidies and contributions,” was $53,000 in 1957, then multiplied al- 
most eightyfold in 1958, and it remains approximately that in 1959. 
What is that program, why was there an eightyfold jump from 1957 
to 1958, and why has it continued in 1959? 

Admiral Wirutneton. This is the civil service retirement bill, sir, 
which first became effective in 1958. 

Mr. Scrivner. Put a statement in at this point explaining that. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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EXPLANATION OF THE EIGHTYFOLD INCREASE IN OBgecT CLAss 11 From Fiscan 
YEAR 1957 To FiscaL Year 1959 


The Civil Service Retirement Act amendment of 1956 provided in part that 
the respective appropriations funding salaries of civil service employees should 
also fund an amount equal to 614 percent of such employees’ basic salary. This 
provision became effective with ‘the first pay period in fiscal year 1958. 

The increase from $53,379 to $4,350,000 in object class 11 represents 614 per- 
cent of basic salaries to be paid in fiscal year 1959 in O. and F. N. 


COSTS OF CONVENTIONAL AMMUNITION 


Mr. Scrivner. Again referring to your original statement, on page 
3 there is a portion which we were discussing yesterday, Admiral, 
where you state that in 1957, $99 million was programed for conven- 
tional weapons, and the 1958 program is almost half, and in the 1959 
budget the proposed program is about one-third. That says for con- 
ventional weapons. Is any part of that for the ammunition for the 
weapons? 

Admiral Wrrutnerton. This is ammunition, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is ammunition ? 

Admiral Wirntneron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. But even so, you state that $8 million of that, while 
we call it conventional, is actually for the pilot ejection cartridge and 
JATO units. Either on or off the record, can you tell me exac tly how 
much was for the conventional explosives? 

(The information requested follows :) 

Fiscal year 1959 “Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy” estimate 


of cost of conventional ammunition (excluding support items, special weapons, 
equipment, and guided missiles, $28,549,000. 


ECONOMY MEASURES IN ORDNANCE ACTIVITIES 
PROBLEMS OF INCREASING COMPLEXITY AND COSTS OF ORDNANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. The other day, Monday or Tuesday—all the days 
seem to be much the same—Mr. Sheppard referred to one paragraph 
in the speech which you made February 12 and had the rest put in the 
record. I did not see it in the record, so I obtained from the clerk a 
full copy of the speech. In it you point out that costs are quite a fac- 
tor, that you had failed to halt the high costs and upward cost trend 
of modern ordnance, and that we must. You say inflationary trends 
of course are a factor to be reckoned with, although we have just 
heard this morning there is a recession. 

Then you say this: 

But world conditions and strains on the national budget are such that we cannot 
permit dissipation of our resources to the extent that current trends indicate. 

I was just a little at a loss to understand what you meant by “dis- 
sipation of our resources.” 

Admiral Wiruineton. I am worried, sir, about the billions that are 
going into so many missile development programs. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that what you meant when you said “dissipation 
of our resources” ? 

Admiral Wirutneton. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. That explains that. 

Then you continue with this statement : 


There seems to be an equation which goes like this—higher performance equals 
greater complexity plus greater cost plus more acute maintenance problems. 
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I might say, that in substance that sounds like Scrivner talking. 
Everything we propose in recent years is bigger, better, faster, more 
costly, more complex, and all that. Asa matter ‘of fact, I have been 
toying with the idea of perhaps getting a congressional citation for 
somebody who would come sometime and give us something better, 
cheaper, and simpler to maintain, but I have just about given up on 
that. 

Mr. Manon. Cheaper to maintain and more reliable. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will accept the amendment. 

You did say this, which is encouraging: “We cannot and must 
not accept this equation as axiomatic.” ‘In other words, you fee] again 
pretty much as I have felt, that despite the fact that this has been 
true, something must be done to change it and not accept it as gospel. 

Admiral Wirntneton. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then you suggest how some of those can be done. 
I want to ask about two of them. InB you said more realistic specifi- 
cations. 

Admiral Wrrnineton. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I suppose you feel rather thwarted in your job as 
we do on this side ‘of the table once in a while, but what progress 
has been made, either through your office or any other office of the 
Navy with which you are familiar, to bring about more realistic 
specifications ¢ 

Admiral Wirutnerton. I can cite you two examples, sir, currently. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Another specific Bureau of Ordnance example: We reduced the 
cost of the launcher for the antisubmarine rocket system by about 
$100,000 by one simple change, without reducing its performance 

very much. This is the sort of thing I meant we should try to do. 

Mr. Scrrvyer. Could you find us some more simple changes like 
that? 

Admiral Wirntneton. Sometimes they are not so simple when the 
engineer looks at them. He looks at them too often. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think perhaps you have hit on something. 


DESIRABILITY OF USING STANDARD STOCK ITEMS RATHER THAN SPECIFICALLY 
DESIGNED ITEMS 


The other is a subject which has been discussed before this com- 
mittee previously, and that is your suggestion D, “Use whenever pos- 
sible of standard stock items.” In many of our new devices partic- 
ularly, according to the information which I have been given by men 
who are in the business and in the production end of it, many times 
not only the Navy but the Air Force and the Army as well, instead 
of looking to industry and determining what they have which could 
be used which is already, you might say, on the shelf—and this comes 
back to B again as a part of it, more realistic specifications—they 
have demanded certain items to be built according to certain specifica- 
tions rather than turning to shelf items. 

What progress are you making or have you made in requiring 
standard stock items in some of these newer developments ? 

Admiral Wirntneton. I probably left an exaggerated impression in 
that remark. I did not mean to say that no progress had been made. 
We have literally thousands of drawings of standard stock items 
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in the Bureau of Ordnance, and these are worked out with indus- 
try and with the other services. They are referred to by every 
engineer when he makes up any new drawing, whenever he can. 
I do not think he is forced enough by his superiors. His nose is not 
pushed into this business as much as it ought to be. 

Mr. Scrivner. What would you suggest should be done, and who 
should do it? Your tour of duty is coming pretty close to an end, 
I understand. 


Admiral Wirntneton. I think we should put more pressure on our 
own laboratories and on our contractors. 

Mr. Scrivner. I suppose you will be like some of the rest of them. 
When you are taken off this assignment, you probably will go to 
some assignment where you will never have any occasion to use your 
4 years of postgraduate training at all. 

Admiral Wirurineton. That is not quite true, sir. 

(Off the record.) 


INVESTMENT IN HARDWARE OF SUBSEQUENTLY CANCELED PROJECTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Then this final query on your statement. You say: 

Further, there is real danger of constantly lessening current readiness be- 
cause of huge investments in weapon prototype hardware of all kinds. 

For example, what would you set out there? I have been con- 
cerned about pretty much that same situation. 

Admiral Wirurneron. I think the inventory of material left over 
from the Navaho project is a good example. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, we went into a new weapon type and 
overprocured before we had determined exactly what its perform- 
ance would be. 

Admiral Wrruineton. That is probably not quite fair. Some of 
the things learned in Navaho are being applied to other missiles. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, but we are talking now about the hardware we 
are investing in. 

Admiral Wrruineron. We did not get one weapon out of all the 
money which was invested in its development. 

Mr. Manon. You are speaking of Navaho? 

Admiral Wirntneton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Three-quarters of a billion. 

Mr. Scrivner. Pretty close to it. Was it not about $700 million? 

Admiral Wrrutncron. That is what the chairman says: yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is my recollection. Of course, we did learn, I 
think, quite a bit from the experiments which we held which can be 
applied in the use of other weapons. Have you any other example? 

Admiral Wirntnetron. We had in the Bureau of Ordnance, sir, a 
program called Triton which was designed to be a long-range, surface- 
to-surface, air-breathing ram-jet missile. We have canceled this pro- 
gram. We have gotten out of it, however, a guidance system which, 
I think, will be utilized in Regulus I], and I think our money was 
well invested. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even there, there will be some excessive spending 
which will not culminate in a finished weapon such as Triton. 

Admiral Wirur1neton. That is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. I suppose probably the hardest decision to make is 
when to drop a program. If you get a group of men working on one 
particular program, whether it is Triton or Polaris or anything else, 
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they are enthusiasts for that program and, as I have said so many 
times, if they were not enthusiasts they never would get the job done. 

Admiral Wirnineton. And they ought to be fired. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is that enthusiasm which brings these things to 
fruition, but it is that same enthusiasm which causes them to hesitate 
about saying that the trial is not the success they thought it would be. 
Therefore, it is difficult to stop the project before it goes in for some 
rather large spending. 

Admiral Wrrutneron. I sometimes think the hardest thing in the 
world to do is to kill any research and development project. 

Mr. Scrivner. We run into the same thing here in the legislative 
branch. We have found, and are finding more so every day, that there 
is nothing more permanent than a temporary program. So you run 
into the same thing in your research and development. 


EXCESS COMMITTEES AND REVIEWING AUTHORITIES IN DEFENSE 


Finally, you commented, from your point of view, in this speech 
and to Mr. Sheppard, about too many committees and reviewing 
authorities. I can recall, before you started coming before this com- 
mittee, discussing this very thing with other members of the military. 
I tried at one time to learn how many committees there were. I 
could not find out. I think that was the time when, perhaps, General 
Bradley was Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, and he veharvel in 1 
appearance to 3 different ad hoc committees. Naturally, if you had 
three, then how many more have you behind them ? 

This is a subject which we have discussed and which concerns this 
committee, but I thought, perhaps, inasmuch as you, being one of 
the military personnel in Navy, had expressed your views on that, 
I would like to have the civilian side of the story. I thought perhaps, 
Mr. Secretary, you might have some comment to make or to add to 
what the admiral has stated. 

Mr. Armsrrone. Mr. Scrivner, on the sentence, as I remember it, 
I believe—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me read it to you, so there will not be any 
question. Here is what the admiral said: 

In my opinion, there are currently far too many committees and reviewing 
authorities—far too many people who have authority without responsibility. 
There are too many paralyzing money controls. We are currently required, 
simultaneously, to control obligations and expenditures, and { am increasingly 
of the opinion that this is not possible. 

That was the portion to which Mr. Sheppard referred. 

Mr. Armstrong. Mr. Scrivner, on the first portion of that, which 
I take to be too many committees and reviews, I am of the opinion 
that that is a subject to which the Secretary of Defense is addressing 
himself in this study to reorganize the Department of Defense. I 
am inclined to believe that there is something of that sort in the 
Pentagon, although, as you know, sir, I have been there only since 
last May. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. But sometimes a new person coming in 
like that can see things quicker and more acutely than somebody who 
has been there and it has developed around him. 

Mr. Armstrrone. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Merely because you have been there just a few 
months would not lessen the value of your views. 
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POSITIONS DEFINED BY STATUTE OFFICE 


Mr. Armstrone. I think, perhaps, Mr. Scrivner, my own experience 
in this regard, having an office whose responsibilities are defined by 
statute, has been possibly somewhat more fortunate than others on 
the civilian side of the Pentagon. As I mentioned in my opening 
statement, the position I hold does have functions which are defined 
in the Security Act Amendments of 1949 and the Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1954. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) 
likewise holds a position the responsibility of which is defined by 
statute. So, in my own partic ular operation, the superiors with whom 
I have to consult are (a) the Secretary and his Under Secretary of the 
Navy, and (0) the Assistant Sec retary of Defense (Comptroller). It 
has worked pretty well. 

That does not get into the area which I believe Admiral Withington 
is referring to, because I take it that for ordnance programs which 
are developed or are to be developed, first the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions specifies requirements. That is done through the various “Ops,” 
as they are called, in the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Then I am sure that the personnel in the Ops, who work by com- 
mittee systems, have to work with groups in his Bureau of Ordnance. 
It may be that from his standpoint there is a great deal of review. 

That again goes into the military. Your question was directed to 
the civilian side. 

I think one feeling I have found on the civilian side is that some- 
times some of the decisions or recommendations which are made in 
certain particular activities of the Navy which have budget ramifica- 
tions which may be developed by committees having “jurisdiction 
over those particular activities are not geared in and checked out 
with the budget péople from the standpoint of their financial ramifica- 
tions. One of the jobs that Admiral Beardsley and I have is to disabuse 
committees who think that they can bring forward certain programs 
which might seem to be desirable simply - because they have not con- 
sidered the financial implications of them. 


MONEY CONTROLS ON THE NAVY 


Mr. Scrivner, on the second sentence, as I understand it, about 
paralyzing—what was his sentence? 

Mr. Scrivner (reading) : 

There are too many paralyzing money controls. We are currently required 
simultaneously to control obligations and expenditures. 

Mr. Armstrong. I have to disagree with Admiral Withington on 
the use of the phrase “paralyzing money controls.” I do not believe 
that I can be in accord with him on that. I believe that the financial 
management under the statutory offices that I have mentioned does 
not paralyze the Defense Establishment. 

I am compelled to say, as I mentioned the first day I was up here, 
IT have been around this Naval Establishment and I do not think the 
Navy is paralyzed by any means at the present time. The Navy is ob- 
taining what I consider to be a very sound appropriation from the 
Congress, and I do not believe that controls which are put on the rate 
of expenditure of those funds are paralyzing the Navy. 
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CONTROL OF OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


He mentions there his doubt, as I remember the phrase, whether 
expenditures—and what does he say? Obligations? 
Mr. Scrivner (reading) : 
We are currently required simultaneously to control obligations and expendi- 
tures, and I am increasingly of the opinion that this is not possible. 


Mr. Armsrrone. I do not agree with him there, either, Mr. Scriv- 
ner. As I mentioned in my opening statement, we have attempted to 
plan rates of expenditure, and I see that this at times is difficult in 
particular appropriations, particularly in the big procurement ac- 
count. I do not believe it is inconsistent with good financial manage- 
ment to plan rates of expenditure, and I believe it is necessary and 
desirable from the overall standpoint of governmental finance, 

For example, when the Congress appropriates $10.5 billion for the 
Navy, it would just be totally impossible from the financial stand- 
point of the Government if we should spend that money out, say, m 
the first quarter. For that reason, the Congress has enacted the 
various laws which set up the Bureau of the Budget, referring to 
the Budget and Accounting Act and the Anti-Deficieney Act, so 
moneys would be obligated and spent out in proper manner in ac- 
cordance with a sound financial plan. 


BASIC STATUTES GOVERNING BUDGETING AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Might I suggest when the transcript comes down you 
set out whatever pertinent portions of these congressional acts apply. 

Mr. Armsrrona. Yes, sir. I would be delighted to. 

Mr. Scrivner. It might tend to help all of us refresh our recol- 
lection. 


(The information requested follows :) 


The items which follow are 10 basic statutes relating to budgeting, budget 
procedure, comptrollership organization, and the Anti-Deficiency Act. 

The Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 created in the Executive Office of the 
President the Bureau of the Budget (item 1). Under the direction and control 
of the President, the Bureau has the statutory responsibility to prepare the 
budget for the executive branch of the Government. The budget and any supple- 
mentals thereto are submitted to Congress by the President. Item 4 cites the 
statute which prohibits any officer or employee of any department or establish- 
ment, unless requested by either House of Congress, to submit to Congress or any 
committee thereof any request or estimate for an appropriation or increase in an 
appropriation budget. Items 5, 6, and 7 relate to the preparation, timing, and 
format of budget submissions to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Item 8 is an extract from section 401 of the National Security Act Amendments 
of 1949 which established an Assistant Secretary of Defense as Comptroller. 

Item 9, derived from section 402 of the National Security Act Amendments of 
1949 which established a Comptroller for each of the three military departments, 
is the codification of the Comptroller of the Navy. 

Item 10, derived from section 2 of the act of August 3, 1954 (68 Stat. 649), 
is the statute which established the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Financial 
Management ; the Secretary of the Navy was authorized to designate such person 
as Comptroller of the Navy. 

Item 2 is the complete text of the Anti-Deficiency Act. Subsection (a) prohib- 
its expenditures and obligations in excess or in advance of appropriations except 
as may be authorized by law. Subsection (b) prohibits the acceptance of volun- 


tary or personal services in excess of that authorized by law, except in certain 
~ s . . . 
Subsections (c) and (d) are the fundamental provisions vesting 

In this apportionment 


emergencies. 
the apportionment of funds in the Bureau of the Budget. 
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process the Bureau has the responsibility to so apportion funds as to prevent a 
necessity for deficiency or supplemental appropriations and to achieve the most 
effective and economical use thereof. The Bureau may establish reserves, and 
distribute funds by months, calendar quarters, operating seasons, or other time 
basis, or by activities, functions, projects, objects, or any combination thereof 
as may be deemed appropriate. Subsection (e) authorizes the Bureau to make 
apportionments on a basis which would indicate a necessity for a deficiency or 
supplemental estimate because of (1) laws enacted subsequent to budget trans- 
missions to Congress or (2) emergencies involving the safety of human life or 
protection of property. Subsection (f) authorizes certain funds exempt from 
the apportionment process. Subsections (g) and (h) are concerned with the 
requirements of controlling subdivisions of apportionments, establishing regula- 
tions, reporting violations, and penal and administrative penalties. 

Item 3 cites the law which vests in the Secretary of Defense the responsibility 
to approve scheduled rates of obligation for the Department of Defense. 

1. Bureau of the Budget.—Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 (sec. 207, 42 
Stat. 22), as amended by 70 Stat. 736, 31 U. S. C. 16: 

“There is created in the Executive Office of the President a Bureau to be 
known as the Bureau of the Budget. There shall be in the Bureau a Director 
and a Deputy Director, who shall be appointed by the President. The Deputy 
Director shall perform such duties as the Director may designate, and during 
the absence or incapacity of the Director or during a vacancy in the office of 
Director he shall act as Director. The Bureau, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the President may prescribe, shall prepare the budget, and any pro- 
posed supplemental or deficiency appropriations, and to this end shall have au- 
thority to assemble, correlate, revise, reduce, or increase the requests for ap- 
propriations of the several departments or establishments.” 

2. Anti-Deficiency Act.—Anti-Deficiency Act, Revised Statutes 3679, as 
amended by section 1211 of the General Appropriations Act of 1951 (64 Stat. 
765), as amended 71 Stat. 440, 31 U. S. C. 665: 

“(a) No officer or employee of the United States shall make or authorize 
an expenditure from or create or authorize an obligation under any appropria- 
tion or fund in excess of the amount available therein; nor shall any such officer 
or employee involve the Government in any contract or other obligation, for the 
payment of money for any purpose, in advance of appropriations made for 
such purpose, unless such contract or obligation is authorized by law. 

“(b) No officer or employee of the United States shall accept voluntary serv- 
ice for the United States or employ personal service in excess of that author- 
ized by law, except in cases of emergency involving the safety of human life or 
the protection of property. 

“(ec) (1) Except as otherwise provided in this section, all appropriations or 
funds available for obligation for a definite period of time shall be so appor- 
tioned as to prevent obligation or expenditure thereof in a manner which would 
indicate a necessity for deficiency or supplemental appropriations for such 
period; and all appropriations or funds not limited to a definite time, and all 
authorizations to create obligations by contract in advance of apnronpriations, 
Shall be so apportioned as to achieve the most effective and economical use 
thereof. As used hereafter in this section, the term ‘apnropriation’ means anp- 
propriations, funds, and authorizations to create obligations by contract in ad- 
vance of appropriations. 

(2) In apportioning any appropriation, reserves may be established to pro- 
vide for contingencies, or to effect savings whenever savings are made possible 
by or through changes in requirements, greater efficiency of operations, or 
other developments subsequent to the date on which such appropriation was 
made available. Whenever it is determined by an officer designated in subsec- 
tion (d) of this section to make apportionments and reapportionments that 
any amount so reserved will not be required to carry out the purposes of the 
appropriation concerned, he shall recommend the rescission of such amount in 
the manner provided in the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921, for estimates of 
appropriations. 

“(3) Any appropriation subject to apportionment shall be distributed by 
months, calendar quarters, operating seasons, or other time periods, or by activi- 
ties, functions, projects, or objects, or by a combination thereof, as may be 
deemed appropriate by the officers designated in subsection (@) of this see- 
tion to make apportionments and reapportionments. Except as otherwise speci- 
fied by the officer making the apportionment, amounts so apportioned shall re- 
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main available for obligation, in accordance with the terms of the appropria- 
tion, on a cumulative basis unless reapportioned. 

“(4) Apportionments shall be reviewed at least four times each year by the 
officers designated in subsection (d) of this section to make apportionments 
and reapportionments, and such reapportionments made or such reserves estab- 
lished, modified, or released as may be necessary to further the effective use 
of the appropriation concerned, in accordance with the purposes stated in para- 
graph (1) of this subsection. 

“(d) (1) Any appropriation available to the legislative branch, the judiciary, 
or the District of Columbia, which is required to be apportioned under subsec- 
tion (c) of this section, shall be apportioned or reapportioned in writing by the 
officer having administrative control of such appropriation. Each such appro- 
priation shall be apportioned not later than thirty days before the beginning 
of the fiscal year for which the appropriation is available, or not more than 
thirty days after approval of the Act by which the appropriation is made avail- 
able, whichever is later. 

“(2) Any appropriation available to an agency, which is required to be appor- 
tioned under subsection (c) of this section, shall be apportioned or reappor- 
tioned in writing by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. The head of each 
agency to which any such appropriation is available shall submit to the Bureau 
of the Budget information, in such form and manner and at such time or times 
as the Director may prescribe, as may be required for the apportionment of such 
appropriation. Such information shall be submitted not later than forty days 
before the beginning of any fiscal year for which the appropriation is available, 
or not more than fifteen days after approval of the Act by which such appropri- 
ation is made available, whichever is later. The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget shall apportion each such appropriation and shall notify the agency con- 
cerned of his action not later than twenty days before the beginning of the fiscal 
year for which the appropriation is available, or not more than thirty days after 
the approval of the Act by which such appropriation is made available, which- 
ever is later. When used in this section, the term ‘agency’ means any executive 
department, agency, commission, authority, administration, board, or other inde- 
pendent establishment in the executive branch of the Government, including any 
eorporation wholly or partly owned by the United States which is an instrumen- 
tality of the United States. Nothing in this subsection shall be construed as to 
interfere with the initiation, operation, and administration of agricultural price 
support programs and no funds (other than funds for administrative expenses) 
available for price support, surplus removal, and available under section 612 (¢) 
of title 7, with respect to agricultural commodities shall be subject to apportion- 
ment pursuant to this section. The provisions of this section shall not apply to 
any corporation which obtains funds for making loans, other than paid in capital 
funds, without legal liability on the part of the United States. 

“(e) (1) No apportionment or reapportionment, or request therefor by the 
head of an agency, which, in the judgment of the officer making or the agency 
head requesting such apportionment or reapportionment, would indicate a neces- 
sity for a deficiency or supplemental estimate shall be made except upon a deter 
mination by such officer or agency head, as the case may be, that such action is 
required because of (A) any laws enacted subsequent to the transmission to the 
Congress of the estimates for an appropriation which require expenditures be- 
yond administrative control: or (B) emergencies involving the safety of human 
life, the protection of property, or the immediate welfare of individuals in cases 
where an appropriation has been made to enable the United States to make pay- 
ment of, or contributions toward, sums which are required to be paid to indi- 
viduals either in specific amounts fixed by law or in accordance with formulae 
prescribed by law. 

“(2) In ech case of an apportionment or a reapportionment which, in the 
judgment of the officer making such apportionment or reapportionment, would in- 
dicate a necessity for a deficiency or supplemental estimate, such officer shall 
immediately submit a detailed report of the facts of the case to the Congress. 
In transmitting any deficiency or supplemental estimates required on account 
of any such apportionment or reapportionment, reference shall be made to such 
report. 


“(f) (1) The officers designated in subsection (d) of this section to make 


apportionments and reapportionments may exempt from apportionments trust 
funds and working funds expenditures from which have no significant effect on 
the financial operations of the Government, working capital and revolving funds 
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established for intragovernmental operations, receipt from industrial and power 
operations available under law and any appropriation made specifically for— 

“(1) interest on, or retirement of, the public debt ; 

“(2) payment of claims, judgments, refunds, and draw-backs; 

“(3) any item determined by the President to be of a confidential nature; 

“(4) payment under private relief Acts or other laws requiring payments 
to designated payees in the total amount of such appropriation; 

“(5) grants to the States under subchapters I, IV, or X of chapter 7 of 
title 42, or under any other public assistance subchapter in such chapter. 
(2) The provisions of subsection (c) of this section shall not apply to appro- 
priations to the Senate or House of Representatives or to any Member, committee, 
office (including the office of the Architect of the Capitol), officer, or employee 
thereof. 

“(g) Any appropriation which is apportioned or reapportioned pursuant to 
this section may be divided and subdivided administratively within the limits 
of such apportionments or reapportionments. The officer having administrative 
control of any such appropriation available to the legislative branch, the judici- 
ary, or the District of Columbia, and the head of each agency, subject to the 
approval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, shall prescribe, by regula- 
tion, a system of administrative control (not inconsistent with any accounting 
procedures prescribed by or pursuant to law) which shall be designed to (A) 
restrict obligations or expenditures against each appropriation to the amount 
of apportionments or reapportionments made for each such appropriation, and 
(B) enable such officer or agency head to fix responsibility for the creation of 
any obligation or the making of any expenditure in excess of an apportionment 
or reapportionment. In order to have a simpliefid system for the administrative 
subdivision of appropriations or funds, each agency shall work toward the ob- 
jective of financing each operating unit, at the highest practical level, from not 
more than one administrative subdivision for each appropriation or fund affecting 
such unit. 

“(h) No officer or employee of the United States shall authorize or create any 
obligation or make any expenditure (A) in excess of an apportionment or reap- 
portionment, or (B) in excess of the amount permitted by regulations prescribed 
pursuant to subsection (g) of this section. 

“(i) (1) In addition to any penalty or liability under other law, any officer 
or employee of the United States who shall violate subsections (a),.(b), or (h) of 
this section shall be subjected to appropriate administrative discipline, including, 
when circumstances warrant, suspension from duty without pay or removal from 
office: and any officer or employee of the United States who shall knowingly and 
willfully violate subsections (a), (b), or (h) of this section shall, upon con- 
viction, be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned for not more than two years, 
or both. 

“(2) In the case of a violation of subsections (a), (b), or (h) of this section 
by an officer or employee of an agency, or of the District of Columbia, the head 
of the agency concerned or the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, shall 
immediately report to the President, through the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and to the Congress all pertinent facts together with a statement of the 
action taken thereon.” 

3. National Security Act Amendments of 1949.—Title IV, section 404 (63 Stat. 
578, 5 U.S. C.172c): 

“In order to prevent overdrafts and deficiencies in any fiscal year for which 
appropriations are made, on and after the beginning of the next fiscal year fol- 
lowing the date of enactment of this Act appropriations made to the Department 
of Defense or to the military departments, and reimbursements thereto, shall 
be available for obligation and expenditure only after the Secretary of Defense 
shall approve scheduled rates of obligation, or modifications thereof: Provided, 
That nothing in this section shall affect the right of the Department of Defense 
to incur such deficiencies as may be now or hereafter authorized by law to be 
incurred.” ; 

4. Officers and employees not to submit estimates or requests for appropria- 
tions.—Act of June 10, 1921, section 206 (42 Stat. 21, 31 U. 8. ©. 15): 

“No estimate or request for an appropriation and no request for an increase 
in an item of any such estimate or request, and no recommendation as to how 
the revenue needs of the Government should be met, shall be submitted to Con- 
gress or any committee thereof by any officer or employee of any department or 
establishment, unless at the request of either House of Congress.” 
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5. Preparation of departmental requests.—Act of June 10, 1921, section 214 
(42 Stat. 23, as amended, 31 U. S. C. 22) : 

“The head of each department and establishment shall prepare or cause to be 
prepared in each year his requests for regular, supplemental, or deficiency ap- 
propriations.” 

6. Time for submission of departmental requests to Bureau of the Budget— 
Act of June 10, 1921, section 215 (42 Stat. 23, as amended, 31 U.S. C. 23): 

“The head of each department and establishment shall submit his requests for 
appropriations to the Bureau on or before a date which the President shall deter- 
mine. In case of his failure to do so, the President shall cause such requests to 
be prepared as are necessary to enable him to include such requests with the 
Budget in respect to the work of such department or establishment.” 

7. Form and manner of submission of departmental requests.—Act of June 10, 
1921, section 216 (42 Stat. 23, as amended by 70 Stat. 782, 31 U. S. C. 24): 

“(a) Requests for regular, supplemental, or deficiency appropriations which 
are submitted to the Bureau by the head of any department or establishment shall 
be prepared and submitted as the President may determine in accordance with 
the provisions of section 11 of this title. 

“(b) The requests of the departments and establishments for appropriations 
shall, in such manner and at such times as may be determined by the President, 
be developed from cost-based budgets. 

“(e) For purposes of administration and operation, such cost-based budgets 
shall be used by ail departments and establishments and their subordinate units. 
Administrative subdivisions of appropriations or funds shall be made on the 
basis of such cost-based budgets.” 

8. Comptroller of the Department of Defense——Section 401, National Security 
Act Amendments of 1949 (63 Stat. 585: 5 U. S. C. 172): 

“(a) There is hereby established in the Department of Defense the Comptroller 
of the Department of Defense, who shall be one of the Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense. 

“(b) The Comptroller shall advise and assist the Secretary of Defense in 
performing such budgetary and fiscal functions as may be required to carry out 
the powers conferred upon the Secretary of Defense by this Act, including but 
not limited to those specified in this subsection. Subject to the authority, di- 
rection, and control of the Secretary of Defense, the Comptroller shall— 

“(1) supervise and direct the preparation of the budget estimates of the 
Department of Defense; and 
“(2) establish, and supervise the execution of— 
* * * * * ca * 
“(i) the preparation and execution of the budgets * * *” 

9. Comptroller of the Nawy.—Section 402, National Security Act Amendments 
of 1949 (10 U.S. C. 5061) : 

“(a) Subject to the authority, direction, and control of the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of the Navy shall have the following matters in the De- 
partment of the Navy organized and conducted consistently wtih the operations 
of the Office of the Comptroller of the Department of Defense: 

“(1) Budgeting.” * * * 

10. Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Financial Management.—(10 U. S. C. 
5034 (b)): 

“* * * The Secretary of the Navy shall designate one Assistant Secretary 
appointed under this subsection as Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Financial 
Management, and may also designate him as Comptroller of the Navy.” 


Mr. Scrtvner. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


TRIBUTE TO CPO HTAROLD C. MORRIS 


Mr. CuarrMan. I have one other matter. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. &e 

Mr. Scrivner. Early this week a comment was made on the NBC 
Monitor program Sunday which related to CPO Harold C. Morris, 
who is retiring at 70 after 55 years in the Navy, and as the last re- 
maining enlisted man who entered the Navy as an apprentice. 
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It was suggested that this committee insert in the record a state- 
ment about Chief Petty Officer Morris and recognize the fine service 
which he has rendered to the Nation. In response to that, I have 
prepared the following statement which I suggest be inserted at that 
point. 

Mr. Manon. I think that would be very appropriate. 

Mr. Scrivner. CPO Harold C. Morris, after 55 years’ service in 
the United States Navy, is retiring at the age of 70. Chief Morris 
is the last enlisted man in the Navy who entered as an apprentice, 
which is signified by a special insignia, a figure 8 knot, on his right 
sleeve. With his parents’ consent he entered the Navy at the age 
of 14 as an apprentice, a practice which is no longer followed. 

The career of Chief Morris covers an interesting period from sailing 
ships to nuclear-powered vessels. 

One of the highlights of his career was participating in the first 
round-the-world trip by the United States Navy under orders of 
President Theodore Roosevelt in 1908. 

A torpedoman, Chief Morris in his concluding remarks during the 
recent, interview on NBC Monitor said this: “I feel very sad at leaving 
and I have had a wonderful life and I’d advise anybody who wants to 
make the Navy his career it’s the finest thing for him.” 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that this committee particularly and Con- 
gress generallv should recoonize the long years of service of Chief 
Pettv Officer Morris and wish him well in his well-deserved years 
of retirement. 

Mr. Manon. I know we can all concur in those statements, Mr. 
Scrivner. 

Anv further questions ? 

Mr. Forp. I have several, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Admiral Withington, I think you should be apprised 
that if Congress acts on certain legislation, better known as H. R. 
8002, some of your problems about expenditure limitations will be 
multiplied, not diminished. I think most of the members of this com- 
mittee are opposed to it, but nevertheless if it should be enacted, and 
it has been unanimously approved by the Senate, your problems will 
be infinitely greater, or at least those of your successor. 


EXPLANATION OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCE CARRIED FORWARD 


May I turn for just a minute to sheets 1 and 2 on the financing 
of this part of the program. TI am struck by the number of times 
that either $1.838,954 or $838,954 are used in the 1958 estimate and 
the 1959 estimate. Could you clarify why those double entries appear 
so frequently and what is intended ? 

Admiral Wrrutneron. I do not know.sir. I asked this question this 
morning of my comptroller, and he did not satisfy me. I hope he 
can satisfy you. a 

Mr. Wiittams. Mr. Ford, we had, as a result of adjustments to 
prior year accounts in the MAP program, a total program for 1957 
of $2.257,000. 

Mr. Forp. That is the 1957 program ? 

Mr. WirrtaMms. 1957. Then there were deliveries against this figure, 
and we brought in as a result of this a balance of $1 million of antici- 
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pated reimbursements for future deliveries into 1958. In addition 
to that, in 1958 we had adjustments to prior-year accounts of $839,000. 
Then as a result of deliveries of $1 million against the $1,839,000, 
there was $839,000 unobligated balance at the end lof 1958. T his, added 
to the new reservations of the 1958 program, brought us forward 
again into 1959 with a $1,839,000 balance. 

“In other words, we had an additional $1 million business, a million 
dollars of deliveries in both of those years. So this allowed the same 
figure to carry out during the 2-year period. It is just a coincidence 
that this happened in this particular way. 

Mr. Forp. I must say I share Admira] Withington’s doubts about 
the explanation. Could we start at the top and go down under the 
financing head. Under the label, “Unobligated balance brought for- 
ward, fiscal 1959 estimate,” is the figure $1,838,000. 

Mr. Wuriuiams. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. There is a minus sign before it. What does that mean? 

Mr. Witu1AMs. That means it is carried as a resource into fiscal 
year 1959. 

Mr. Forp. A negative resource? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. No; a positive resource. It is available for obliga- 
tion in 1959, sir. 

Admiral Wrrutneton. We are asking Congress for that much less 
money in 1959. 

Mr. Forp. It is available for use, but you do not have to have new 
obligational authority. 

Mr. WituiaMs. That is right, sir. The figure at the top of page 2 is 
carried forward from the bottom of page 1, the way these sheets are 
constructed. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the top of page 2 indicates where you 
will get that in fiscal 1959. Tt is a carryover from fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Wuut1ams. I was wrong there. It is the unobligated balance 
carried forward, the fourth line down, which shows where it moves 
from 1958 to 1959. If we go to the top of page 2, the $1.8 million, this 
is where this resource generates in 1958 from adjustments to prior 
year MAP accounts. In other words, our orders for prior year mili- 
tary assistance program common-item orders were increased by this 
amount in fiscal 1958. So, we have the increase of $1.8 million in the 
common-item order, plus a new common-item order of $1 million, 
making a total of resources available, military assistance program, of 
$2.8 million. 

Against this we had deliveries of $1 million, and we carried for- 
ward an unobligated balance of $1.8 million into 1959, which is shown 
in the next line. During fiscal year 1959, there is no new military 
assistance program business shown in this appropriation at this time. 
There will be $1 million worth of deliveries. Therefore, at the end 
of 1959 we are carrying out $838,954, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Again, as in the case yesterday, I believe, you can expect 
that you will have some reimbursement from the mutual defense 
assistance program when the legislation and the appropriation is 
passed and the apportionment made? 

Mr. Writ1aMs. In this appropriation, sir, the only military assist- 
ance program we would get is as a result of transfers from “Procure- 
ment, ordnance and ammunition, Navy,” of a small amount for repair 
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of ordnance equipment which is being sold to countries under the 
program. It isa labor item. Over a period of time it is all used up. 
It does not accrue as a resource. There are no shelf sales involved 
here. The Bureau’s program is not increased by this amount. It 
is purely an in-and-out transaction over a 1- or 2-year period. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


COMMENDATION OF ADMIRAL WITHINGTON 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, thank you very much. 

Admiral Withington, I think you probably know that you are one 
of the favorites with this committee. We have very great confidence 
and faith in you. I am told your duty probably will be such that 
you will not be appearing before us next year. 

Admiral Wrruineton. Not next year; no, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have done an excellent job. I want to thank 
you and wish you well. 

Admiral Wrrninetron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. This afternoon at 2, gentlemen, we will take up the 
medical program of the Navy. 


Wepnespay, Fresruary 26, 1958. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENTS BUDGETI NG, ACCOUNTING, AND APPORTIONMENT 
PROCEDURES 


Mr. Manon. We will resume the hearing. 

Mr. Armstrone. Mr. Chairman, may I say something for the record 
which I should have said at the conclusion of Mr. Ford’s question ? 

The remarks which I made in answer to Mr. Scrivner’s question 
were related to the budgeting and accounting and apportioning pro- 
cedures that are presently being followed in the Department of De- 
fense. I want the record to clearly show that I was not addressing 
myself to H. R. 8002. 
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WepNEspDAY, Fresruary 26, 1958. 
MEDICAL CARE, NAVY 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. F. P. GILMORE, MC, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR PLAN- 
NING AND LOGISTICS, BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 
REAR ADM. GEORGE F. BEARDSLEY, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER 

OF THE NAVY, BUDGET AND REPORTS 
T. J. HICKEY, COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


Program and financing 





1957 actual | 1058 estimate 1959 estimate 


Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 

1, Maintenance and operation of medical treatment 

facilities ~s ; 3 * $34, 444,108 | $33, 956, 000 $32, 880, 000 

. Education and training ---- . 3, 439, 202 3, 556, 000 3, 615, 000 
. Medical services, supplies, and equipment at other 


Cr 





facilities ___- 10, 316, 926 10, 863, 000 12, 721, 000 
4. Nonrecurring procurement of services, supplies, 

and equipment - = 1, 683, 064 2, 941, 000 2, 952, 000 
5. Medical material support. aoe 1, 083, 599 157, 000 157, 000 
6. Medical care in nonnavail facilities = 15, 311, 280 30, 321, 000 32, 790, 000 
7. Care of the dead 745, 809 833, 000 922, 000 
8. Departmental administration - . | 2, 446, 191 | 2, 573, 000 2, 495, 000 

Total direct obligations | 69,470,179 85, 200, 000 88, 532, 000 


Reimbursable obligations: 
1. Maintenance and operation of medical treatment 











facilities id 19, 493, 000 21, 750, 000 21, 557, 000 
2. Education and training... 240, 000 | 335, 000 405, 000 
3. Medical services, supplies, and equipment at other 

facilities. _.. : nen . 223, 000 389, 000 337, 000 
6. Medical care in nonnaval facilities. a ee Ee 219, 000 251, 000 241, 000 

Total reimbursable obligations- nacwesvnccenese | ay ee 22, 725, 000 22, 540, 000 








| Total obligations......................-..--------| 89,645,179 | 107,925,000 | 111,072, 000 
{ Financing: 

Advances and reimbursements from other accounts. | —20, 175,000 | —22, 725,000 —22, 540, 000 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘‘Construction of 

ships’’ (71 Stat. 178) . ae ee i TR IIMIII Nis :a22tsnciea teskananss Phdatieaidmonnenaiate 

Unobligated balance no longer available. ............._- 1, 852, 821 | 2 ABRs yen 

acclidaminee = a wena x 

New obligational authority. .............-..-- ane | 61,323,000 85, 200, 000 88, 532, 000 

| | 
’ 








Total number of permanent positions___...........____.- 
Full-time equivalent of all other a. 
Average number of all employees. -- 
Number of employees at end of year-__- 


Average GS grade and salary ee 
Average salary of ungraded positions- a a ag SIP 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions. 
Positions other than permanent_- 
Other personal services 


Total personal service obligations. -__- 


Direct obligations: 
01 


02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 


08 
09 
11 
15 


Personal services. 

Travel 

Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction _- 
Other contractual services 


Services performed by other agencies ce 
Labor contracts with foreign eS. 


Supplies and materials 
Equipment 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions____ 


Taxes and assessments._-- 


Subtotal__ 
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Object classification 


Deduct subsistence charges_ See 6 oe 


Total direct obligations- 


Reimbursable obligations: 


02 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
11 
15 


Personal services__. 
Travel se 
Communication services 


Rents and utility services_- 
Printing and reproduction __- 
Other contractual services - -- ._- 


Supplies and materials... 
Equipment 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions -- 


Taxes and assessments 


Total reimbursable obligations_.- 


OR IN. i oii cen tet sce eae ; 





1 Average number of persons: 1957, 322; 1958, 346; 1959, 346. 




















1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
8, 129 7, 995 7, 791 

1 1 1 

8, 009 7, 869 7, 675 

7, 885 7, 798 7, 675 

4.3 $3,902| 4.3 $3,915| 43 $3,925 
$4, 144 $4, 260 $4, 260 



































$32, 372, 234 | $32,431,000 | $31, 641, 000 
3, 871 3, 000 
831, 079 | 953, 000 952 O00 
33, 207,184 | 33, 387, 000 32, 5 597, 000 
25, 227,284 | 23, 887, 000 23, 346, 000 
437, 545 544, 000 644, 000 
143, 574 153, 000 282, 000 
397, 504 381, 000 363, 000 
1, 473, 252 1, 389, 000 1, 290, 000 
238, 114 257, 000 262, 000 
19, 744, 411 32, 985, 000 36, 807, 000 
7, 139, 000 8, 542, 000 8, 727, 000 
290, 408 313, 000 313, 000 
12, 817, 671 13, 716, 000 12, 597, 000 
1, 842, 785 1, 793, 000 2, 814, 000 
ae 1, 509, 000 1, 357, 000 
12, 849 12, 000 11, 000 
69, 764,397 | 85, 481, 000 88, 813, 000 
294, 218 281, 000 281, 000 
69,470,179 | 85, 200, 000 88, 532, 000 
7, 979, 900 9, 500, 000 9, 251, 000 
12, 554 | 21, 000 16, 000 
125, 538 | 135, 000 139, 000 
502, 150 575, 000 590, 000 
10, 461 19, 000 12, 000 
1, 375, 272 1, 320, 000 1, 874, 000 
9, 864, 905 10, 210, 000 9, 695, 000 
301, 290 351, 000 320, 000 
gee 591, 000 640, 000 
2,930 | 3,000 | 3, 000 
20,175, 000 | 22, 725, 000 | 22, 540, 000 
“89, 645, 179 | “107, 925, 000 | 111, 072, 000 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 


How much is being requested in appropriated fund for medical 
care in the Navy? 


Admiral Giitmore. $88,532,000. 
Mr. Manon. Admiral Gilmore, do you have a statement ? 
Admiral Gmaore. Yes, I do, sir. 
Mr. Manon. You may read your statement rapidly at this time. 
Admiral Grumore. I am Rear Adm. F. P. Gilmore, Medical Corps 
United States Navy, on duty as the Assistant Chief for Planning a 


Logistics, Bureau of Medicine and Surger 


Admiral Hogan, the Surgeon Geant, regrets very much his in- 


ability to be with you here today because of illness. 

I have with me as an alternate witness Rear Adm. Bruce E. Brad- 

ley, Deputy Chief, Bureau of Medicine and Surger Y and Mr. Thomas 
l 


J. ful | Comptroller, Bureau of Medicine and 


irgery, and other 


members of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery’s staff as supporting 
witnesses. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 










Rear Admiral Grumore. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am pleased to have an opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee to report on our program administration and accomplishments 
during the past year and to explain our programs for providing 
medical care to the Navy and Marine Corps during the coming year. 


SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATION REQUESTS 





Before discussing some of our accomplishments during the past 
year, I would like to present a summary of our fiscal year 1959 ap- 
propriation request. We are asking for an appropriation of $88,- 
532,000. In addition, we expect to receive $22,540,000 in reimburse- 
ments, for a total requirement of $111,072,000. Our appropriation 
uest represents an increase of $3,332,000 over the amount appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1958 and is due primarily to two factors: first, 
an increase for care of service personnel and their dependents at 
medical facilities under the management control of other bureaus, 
which is based on experience during fiscal year 1957, and secondly, an 
increase for care of dependents at civilian facilities. This appropri- 

ation request represents our sincere, best efforts to provide the Navy 
with the best medical and dental care in a professional, efficient and 









economical manner. 


UTILIZATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Our task, and our reason for being, is to provide direct, immediate 
medical and dental support to the Navy and Marine Corps, and all our 
requirements are developed in consonance with that objective. The 
funds requested for 1959 will provide for: 

1. Definitive hospital care, involving the maintenance and operation 
of 2 medical centers, 23 continental naval hospitals with an operating 
capacity of 13,950 beds, and 3 overseas naval hospitals with an oper- 
ating capacity of 900 beds, a total of 14,850 operating beds. This rep- 
resents a reduction of two naval hospitals during fiscal year 1958. 
The mission of our hospitals is to provide diagnostic, therapeutic, and 
rehabilitative services beyond the scope or capacity of facilities at 
Navy and Marine Corps installations or troop concentrations as well as 
nearby treatment facilities of the Army, Air Force, Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and Public Health Service. Many of these naval hospitals 
also conduct professional intern and residency training programs and 
provide for training of technicians. The average patient load in 
naval hospitals, which is related primarily to naval strength, is esti- 
mated to be 11,880 in fiscal year 1959, a reduction of 566 under the 
current year; 

2. Maintenance and operation of specialized medical facilities in- 
cluding 3 naval dispensaries, 16 naval station dispensaries, 10 dental 
clinics, 4 preventive medicine units, and 2 disease vector control 
centers ; 

3. Duty-station type care, involving medical and dental supplies, 
equipment, and services to be used in ships’ sick bays, and the prorated 
costs incident to the treatment of military personnel and their depend- 
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ents at medical and dental facilities of shore activities that are not 
under the management control of the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery ; 
ait Care in nonnaval hospitals, involving payment for treatment of 
yal personnel and their eligible dependents i in other Federal or civil- 
ian hospitals ; 

5. Care of the dead, involving payment of burial costs for deceased 
Navy and Marine Corps personnel ; 

6. Training and education, involving the maintenance and opera- 
tion of seven technical and profession: 1 Medical Department schools, 
which train personnel for the staffing and operation of all medical and 
dental facilities ; 

Expenses connected with discharging medical and dental respon- 
sibilities associated with the reserve personnel program ; 
8. Technical supervision of the medical and dental supply program ; 
and 
Administration, staffing, and operation of the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery. 

In reviewing the medical program of the Navy, I am happy to re- 
port that the health of our personnel in 1957 compared favorably with 
the best in the history of the Navy, in almost all measurable cate- 
gories. The noneffe: tive rate per 1,000 decreased from 13.2 in fiscal 
year 1956 to 13.0 in fiscal year 1957. The benefits of medical research 
and preventive medicine are evident in the steady improvement since 
the termination of World War II. However, the recent influenza 


pandemic, while resulting in few fatalities, will increase the noneffec- 
tive rate in fiscal] year 1958, 


MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


In order to keep you informed of some of the major improvements 
we have made, there are certain phases in our medical program that 
I would like to discuss: 

1. We are giving continued emphasis to management improvement 
in both professional and administrative areas. To this end, we have, 
during the past year, established a hospital administration division 
to assist and guide our naval hospitals in improving their manage- 
ment practices. Our efforts involve a continuous search for better 
ways of utilizing the men, money, and materials available to us for 
the care of patients, for the prevention of disease, and for medical 
research, as well as for the administrative processes by which these 
objectives are carried out. 

2. A second development relates to our policy of treating on an out- 
patient basis many patients with certain conditions who were formerly 
treated as inpatients and thus occupying beds in naval medical fa- 
cilities. The use of antihistamines, antibiotics, and other improved 
medicinals is saving thousands of man-days and millions of dollars. 
A major example is the treatment administered to individuals with 
venereal diseases. Currently, about 95 percent of the individuals 
treated for these conditions are not admitted to a medical facility, but 
are receiving effective tretament as out-patients. 

3. A major program directed toward improvement in the health of 
the Navy is the efficient broadening of the measures of prevention. 
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Much of the reduction in admissions to hospitals and other medical 
facilities over the past 10 years can be attributed to the effectiveness 
of our preventive medicine program. Since 1946 there has been an 
———— 50 percent decrease in our admission rates. 

Through oure continued emphasis on preventive psychiatry at 
seal training centers, it has been possible to integrate and utilize a 
large proportion of the psychiatrically marginal recruits who other- 
wise would be lost to the military services. In addition, our psychi- 
atric program permits the early ‘identification of personnel who will 
be unable to adjust to military life so that they may be separated, 
sarly in their period of service with a significant savings both in 
training and in hospitals costs. This program is also being pursued 
at the fleet level in order to help personnel adjust to the problems of 
daily military life and thus avoid hospitalization. This, too, results 
in a tremendous savings in manpower. 

During fiscal year 195 17, the cost per patient-day in continental naval 
hospitals w was $16.24. This figure includes not only the support pro- 
vided by this budget, but the pay and allowances of all military person- 
nel as well, i ine luding doctors, nurses, and corpsmen. 

While it is impossible to express in cold, quantitative terms the 
total workload of the Medical Department of the Navy, I believe that 
this committee will be interested in the following statistics which 
show, in part, our workload and accomplishments during the past year: 

There were 333,560 admissions to naval hospitals, station hos- 
pitals, and dispensaries; 

A total of 12,108,720 out-patient visits were provided; 

There were 49, 734 births; 

There were 7,762,651 dental procedures and related services 
furnished; and 

Medical Department schools and training hospitals graduated 

8,367 professional and technical students, including 316 residents, 

216 interns, 86 Army personnel, 280 Air Force personnel, 25 Coast 

Guard personnel, and 23 other graduates including 20 foreign 

students. 

I would like to comment briefly on the importance of our training 
program. Only by having a well-planned and efficient training pro- 
gram can we hope to keep profic ient individuals in the service and have 
a well-coordinated professional corps which utilizes the most modern 
and efficient professional techniques. 


ANALYSIS OF REQUIREMENTS 


As in prior years, there is a series of charts attached to this state- 
ment which we feel will assist the committee in analyzing our require- 
ments. With your permission, I would like to say a few words on each 
of the eight charts. 

Chart No. 1, lists the types of medical facilities supported in whole 
or in part by the funds provided by the appropriation “Medical care, 
Navy,” and is indicative of the scope and magnitude of the Medical 
Department’s mission. Our responsibilities, both professional and 
financial, extend throughout the Navy and Marine Corps, including 
both the shore establishment and the operating forces. 
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Chart No. 2 summarizes the population served by the Medical De- 
partment of the Navy. 

Chart No. 3 shows our total requirements (including reimburse- 
ments) by budget activity. The major portion of our total require- 
ments, amounting to 49 percent, is for activity 1 , supporting naval hos- 
pitals’ and specialized medical facilities. This requirement, together 
with activity 3, which provides for care at station hospitals and dis- 
pensaries at nonmanagement activities and aboard ships, and activity 
6, which is for care in normal medical treatment facilities, such as 
those of the Army and Air Force, accounts for 91 percent of our total 
needs. Thus, 91 percent of our requirements are for direct medical and 
dental care. The remaining 9 percent covers such programs as educa- 
tion and training, nonrecurring procurement, medical material sup- 
port, care of the dead, and de nartmental administration. 

Chart No. 4 reflects our estimated obligations per patient-day in 
naval hospitals during 1959, by major categories of expense. Civilian 
personal services in hospitals will account for approximately 58 per- 
vent of our obligations; subsistence, almost 14 percent; and mainten- 
ance and oper ation, almost 28 percent. 

Chart No. 5 reflects our actual, average cost per patient-day in naval 
hospitals, during fiscal year 1957. This chart includes military pay, 
which is not financed by the appro aac “Medical care, Navy,” and 
is, therefore, not entirely comparable with our budget. 

Chart No. 6 depicts our estimated patient load in 1959. Approxi- 
mately 67 percent of our patients will be active-duty Navy and Marine 
Corps personnel; the remaining 33 percent will be supernumeraries, 
of whom 13 percent will be dependent of military personnel. 

Chart No. 7 shows = estimated dependent patient load, by type of 
facility, for fiscal year 1959. Dependents occupying beds in naval 
hospitals and civil: an are ilities account for 85 percent of the total, 
while the remaining 15 percent are in naval facilities other than hos- 
pitals and in other Federal facilities, such as Army, Air Force, and 
Public Health Service treatment facilities. 

Chart No. 8 shows our planned staffing in naval hospitals by per- 
sonnel categories, of which 58 percent will be military and 42 percent 
civilian personnel. 

In conclusion, I wish to repeat my firm belief that the medical 
department of the Navy is using the funds appropriated by the Con- 
gress to provide the best possible medical and dental care in a pro- 
fessional. efficient, and economical manner. 
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FIELD ACTIVITIES OF MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, U, S, NAVY 


BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 











Naval School of Hosp. Administration 


NAVAL HOSPITALS 
t i ' 
Annapolis, Charleston, Jacksonville, | Oakland, Cal. Portsmouth, Extre- 
Md. §.C. Fla. Camp N.H. Continental - 
Bainbridge, Chelsea, Key West, Fla.| Pendleton, Portsmouth, Guam, M.I. 
Ma. Mass, Camp Lejeune, Cal. Va. Guantanamo 
Beaufort, Corpus Christi, N.C. Pensacola, Quantico, Bay, Cuba 
S.C. Texas Memphis, Tenn, Fla. Va. Yokosuka, 
Bethesda, Great Lakes, Newport, R.I. | Philadelphia, St. Albans, Japan 
Md. Til. Pa. N.Y. 
Bremerton, San Diego, ~ 
Wash. Cal. 
: NAVAL DISPENSARIES 
rr te a ea per aay ee ee ere ee 
50 Fell Street Mare Island, Navy Department, 
San Francisco, Cal. Calif. Washington, D.C. 
OTHER MEDICAL AND DENTAL ACTIVITIES 
Pn Se Tk ee NE he om ae, 2 ee eee ee 
Station Dispensaries Dental fospital Ship Med. Preventive Field Units 
Hosps. With Oper- Clinics Ships Facilities Medicine Branch With 
31 ating Beds 10 1 1,000 Units Brooklyn, Marine 
81 ae ae N.Y. Corps 
Without Op- (Materiel) Combat 
erating Beds Forces 
119 
Ges — i 
Naval Aviation Medical Center, Pensacola, Nat. Nav. Med. Center, Bethesda, Md. 
Floride Naval Hospital 
Naval Hospital Naval Medical School 
Naval School of Aviation Medicine Naval Dental School 
Naval Medical Research Institute 
i 


— | 








Hospital Corps Dental Technicians 
Schools Schools 
Great Lakes, Ill. San Diego, calif. 
San Diego, Calif. Bainbridge, Md. 
! 
| Advisory, Liaison & Inspection Navy Units at Army Commands 
i “District, Staff, and Fleet Medical “Navy Med. Unit, Tripler 
and Dental Officers Hospital 
Inspectors, Naval Medical and Training Unit, Med. Equip. 
Dental Activities Maint., St. Louie, Mo. 


Naval Missions, Attaches and 
Foreign Aid Groups 


FACILITIES SUPPORTED BY THE APPROPRIATION 
"RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, NAVY" 





Joint Navy Activities Medical Research Activities Navy Units at Army 
Aviation Med. Accel. Lab., Nav. Med. Res. Institute, Commands 
Johnsville, Pa. Bethesda, Md. Biological Div. 
Aero. Med. Equip. Lab., Med. Res. Lab., New London Chemical Corps. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Conn, Fort Detrick, 
Radiological Def. Lab., Med. Field Res. Lab., Camp Frederick, Md. 
San Francisco, Calif. Lejeune, N.C. 
Mine Defense Lab., NMRU No. 1, Berkeley, Calif. 
Panama City, Fle. NMRU No. 2, Taipei, Formosa 
NMRU No. 3, Cairo, Egypt 
NMRU No. 4, Great Lakes, Ill. 
School of Aviation Med., 
Pensacola, Fla. 





sees 
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PoPULATION SERVED, FiscaAt YEAR 1959 


The medical department of the Navy has a responsibility for providing care 
to more than 2 million individuals: 


Active-duty members of the Navy and Marine Corps____-___-___--___-_ 814, 000 
Dependents of active-duty Navy and Marine Corps members____----~-~ 692, 000 
Civilian employees, on-the-job outpatient care______________-_________- 353, 600 


Inpatient care is also provided for a daily average of 1,104 active-duty and 
retired Army and Air Force patients, 278 dependents of Army and Air Force, 
400 beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Administration, and 366 other authorized pa- 
tients, including such categories as beneficiaries of the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation, foreign military personnel, civilian humanitarian cases, and Red 
Cross personnel. Outpatient care is also provided for these categories of patients. 


Mepicat CarE, Navy 


Fiscal year 1959 budget estimates (including reimbursements), by budget activities 





Amount Percent 
1. Maintenance and operation of medical treatment facilities a a $54, 437, 000 49.0 
2. Education and training. 4, 020, 000 | 3.6 
3. Medical services at other facilities (medical facilities at nonmanagement | 
activities and aboard ships 13, 058, 000 | 11.8 
4, Nonrecurring procurement _- i Cea 2, 952, 000 | 27 
5. neve al material support woke : pean 57, 000 | .2 
6. Medical care in nonnaval fac ilities | 33,031,000 | 29.7 
7. Care of the dead ea es : eclaicioe : » wom 000 | -s 
8. Departmental TIN ce ee a ar , 495, 000 | 2.2 
== 
Tetel...... Secislanitiiaiaistlebehdmnapainliihiiladb oe ae a a attic elias hl ee ae | 


111, 072, 000 100.0 
| 





Fiscal year 1959 budget estimates 


, obligations per patient-day (including reimburse- 


ments), by major categories 








| Percent 
= Lee eee —_ _ : a 7s seen 
nn POND Oo ens = ame ere . ses | $6. 6 58.5 
NR 5 ns ales oso cinta kaa aeeae i 1. 55 | 13.6 
3. Maintenance and operation. - | 3.18 27.9 
| eS SS — 
Total.......-- al an ninco aalaiasteal aaa es | 11. 40 100 0 





Cost per patient-day in continental naval hospitals, fiscal year 1957, including 
military pay and allowances (based on cost-accounting data) 


Cost per Percent 
patient-day 

——$_—_____— 2 a ee + | Ca —— 
1, Administration ----- ‘ inlaid abe elation sinininciiaigsetagnas $2. 10 12.9 
2. Professional care of patie URL. ony scancetcecreunec ieee eee 7.80 48.0 
3. Dietetic service a ee Smeainchancteald natch 5 2.69 | 16.6 
6 eA TAN. 2 on ee a a a nl ae .19 | 1.2 
5. Maintenance and oper: ation, building $ and groun¢ — Stent 2. 63 16.2 
6. Laundry service- ‘ : ona ----------------------| . 28 | 1.7 
\ ie insporté ation service. . intelli el sicko cclaiebiagadiatiiaeeataila | . 26 | 1.6 
8. Furniture, furnishings, and e« quipme nt isin taceihieindace tits abaaastaaamaiaaaha | . 29 | 1.8 

ic ica R aaa iininttadampdibncincinionvedbtmasptleamn mina appll 16. 24 | 100.0 


NotTE.—Total hospital patient-days, 4,519,412. 
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Fiscal year 1959 budget estimates, patientload in naval hospitals 








| | Number | Percent 
— — _ — —_ a — | SD 
: 1. Active-duty Navy and Marine Corps patients__.__--- mila atin 8, 001 67.3 
i 2. Supernumerary patients._.........-- Sicats dhicuin iat laavacnedathlenicastoce | 3, 879 32.7 
t re ee, a wana stce, alibi - 577 | 4.8 
(6) Air Force. ...- . ‘ 460 3.9 
(c) Dependents._- : syed : bese 1, 534 12.9 
(d) Veterans__-...-- ¥ 400 | 3.4 
(e) Retired... a a | 651 | 5.5 
(f) Other. er 257 | 2.2 
| Total patients in naval hospitals_- bea inal ‘ 11, 880 100.0 





Fiscal year 1959 budget estimates, average dependents occupying beds, by budget 
| activity 
| Number | Percent 
| 
| rent tmniaattasthashpeiietiinsiy _ iieinliatann atoning a ocpivethdy aie anette 
' } 
{ 1, Naval hospitals (budget activity No. 1A): | 
j Navy and Marine Corps ated | 1, 268 | 
Army 120 
| Air Force. 140 | 

Other! 6 
Total. - 1, 534 46.2 
| 2. Other naval facilities (budget activity No. 3): | 

Navy and Marine Corps 135 | seieeinath 
Army : a > 4 

Air Force. are 9 
' Total 148 4.4 
' . Other Federal facilities (budget activity. No. 6): Navy and Marine Corps 347 10.5 
4. Civilian facilities (budget activity No. 6): Navy and Marine Corps : 1, 290 38.9 
Grand total. .... ; 3,319 100. 0 
| Summary: 
' Navy and Marine Corps 3, 040 
i Army 124 

Air Force 149 

| Other ! 6 

Total 3, 319 


1 Includes Public Health Service, Coast Guard, and Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Fiscal year 1959 budget estimates, staffing, in naval hospitals 


Number Percent 


Military 9, 381 57.8 


Officers 


MC ; 5 


bh 
- 
- 
-~ 
i 
on 


855 5.3 

pc 57 3 

MSC and HC 394 2.4 

NC 1, 470 1 

Other 68 + 
Enlisted. 6, 537 49.3 
Civilian 6, 836 42.2 
Graded 2, 429 15.0 
Ungraded 4, 407 | 27.2 


Total staff 


° — so< - 16, 217 100.0 
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JUSTIFICATION OF EsrrMATES 


Mr. Manon. We will insert pages 1 through 5 of the justifications 
in the record at this point. 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Appropriation introduction 





Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 





1957 1958 1959 
Total direct obligations — sci eoaaa aes $69, 470,179 | $85, 200, 000 $88, 532, 000 
Net adjustments... _..__..._- = dcnailiciaabiniabeas ME EE Dotccnceoceenee jensen aaaiadie 





Appropriation or estimate... .......2.<.cecaccctcees se 71, 323, 000 85, 200, 000 88, 532, 000 


The estimate for this appropriation is based primarily on the Department of 
the Navy’s program objectives for fiscal year 1959, and is designed to provide 
funds essential for the highest standards of medical and dental care for all 
Navy and Marine Corps personnel and their dependents and to operate the 
medical department of the Navy efficiently and economically. 

The following significant items were among those used in the development of 
this estimate: 

1. Maintenance and operation of 2 medical centers, 23 continental naval hos- 
pitals, and 3 overseas naval hospitals in full operating status, 7 medical-depart- 
ment schools, 3 naval dispensaries, 16 naval-station dispensaries, 10 dental clinics, 
4 preventive-medicine units, and 2 disease vector control centers. 

2. An estimated average patient load of 11,880 in naval hospitals, consisting of 
8,001 Navy and Marine Corps active-duty patients; 1,068 Army, Air Force, and 
other active-duty patients; 1,534 dependent patients; and 1,282 other super- 
numerary patients. 

3. Patient load in station hospitals, dispensaries, and ships, 1,788. 

4. An average patient load of 2,338 in nonnaval hospitals, consisting of 636 
active-duty patients, 54 retired patients, 1,687 dependents of Navy and Marine 
Corps personnel, and 11 others. 

5. Total outpatient work units, 11,261,000. 

6. Ration rate in naval hospitals, $1.16 per-day on a served-ration basis. 

7. Hospitalization reimbursement rates interagency (continental), $20; hos- 
pitalization rate between the uniformed services, $21.25; military patients in 
Veterans’ Administration neuropsychiatric hospitals, $10.50; Canal Zone Gov- 
ernment medical tariff rate, $28.50. Per diem rates for hospitalization of de- 
pendents of military personnel are: in hospital of sponsor’s service, $1.75; in 
hospital of other than sponsor’s service, $1.75 by sponsor, plus $27.75 by sponsor’s 
service; in civilian hospitals, average estimated at $50.25. 

8. Provision has been made for medical care of military personnel and their 
dependents at naval shore activities not under the management control of the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery in accordance with the estimates of appropriate 
management bureaus and offices. 

9. An estimated 7,115 graduates in medical department schools, naval hospitals, 
and other medical facilities. 

10. An estimated 578 residents and interns. 

11. An estimated 1,602 deaths. 


LL LL LL LL Tn 








ee 
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Statement relating appropriation estimate to current appropriation 


1957 appropriations (including supplementals) 
1958 budget estimated (including amendments and suppleme ntals 
submitted to Congress) - 


tole $71, 323, 000 


85, 200, 000 





1958 current appropriation in annual act 
Net comparative transfers 


85, 200, 000 
+ 370, 000 


Total, comparative obligations for 1958 
Deductions: 
Strength reduction _ - 
Civilian employment 
Change in number and mission of fs cilities, exclud- 
ing personal services bist 808, 000 


$2, 063, 000 
833, 000 


Change in requirements from 1958 base 70, 000 
Items not required in 1959__- 2, 941, 000 
Subtotal Z ; 
velgigh eo 7 
ivilian employment $43, 000 


C hange in number and mission of fac ilities, exclud- 
ing personal services 

Change in management control responsibility 

Requirements above 1958 base 

Requirements for new items 


253, 000 

on 120, 000 
6, 107, 000 

3, 154, 000 


Total, estimate for 1959 


Analysis by activities 


1958 Deductions Additions 

1. Maintenance and operation of medical 

treatment facilities $34, 206, 000 $1, 81 000 $492, 000 
2. Education and training 3, 676, 000 305, 000 244, 000 
3. Medical services, supplies and equipment at 

other facilities 10, 863, 000 35, 000 1, 893, 000 
4. Nonrecurring procurement of services, 

supplies and equipment 2, 941, 000 2, 941, 000 2, 952, 000 
5. Medical material support 157, 000 
6. Medical care in nonnaval facilities 30, 321, 000 1, 510, 000 3, 979, 000 
7. Care of the dead 833, 000 28, 000 117, 000 
8. Departmental administration 2, 573, 000 78, 000 

Total 85, 570, 000 6, 715, 000 9, 677, 000 


Summary of obligations by budget activity 


No Budget activity 


1 | Maintenance and operation of medical 


treatment facilities $34, 444, 108 $33, 956, 000 $32, 880, 000 


2 | Education and training 3, 439, 202 3, 556, 000 3, 615, 000 
3 | Medical services, supplies, and equip- 
ment at other facilities 10, 316, 926 10, 863, 000 12, 721, 000 
4 Nonrecurring procurement of services, 
supplies, and equipment 1, 683, 064 2, 941, 000 2, 952, 000 
5 | Medical material support 1,083,599 | , 157, 000 157, 000 
6 | Medical eare in nonnaval facilities 15, 311, 280 30, 321, 000 32, 790 000 
7 | Care of the dead 745, 809 833, 000 922, 000 
8 | Departmental! administration 2, 446, 191 2, 573, 000 2, 495, 000 
Total, direct obligations___- 69, 470, 179 85, 200, 000 88, 532, 000 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


85, 570, 000 


6, 715, 000 


78, 855, 000 


9, 677, 000 


88, 532, 000 


1959 


$: 2, 880, 000 
3, 615, 000 


ww 


12, 721, 000 


i) 


952, 000 
157, 000 
2, 790, 000 

922, 000 
2, 495, 000 


88, 532, 000 


te 


Difference, 
1959compared 
with 1958 


$1, 076, 000 
+59, 000 


+1, 858, 000 
+11, 000 
+ 2 469, 000 


+89, 000 
78, 000 


+3, 332, 000 
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ADEQUACY OF FUNDS REQUESTED FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 AND 1959 


Mr. Manon. Are the funds which you have requested reasonably 
adequate to meet the medical care requirements of the Navy for the 
fiscal year 1958 and 1959? 

Admiral Gruaorr. We plan on exerting every effort to live within 
the funds allowed, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That is not responsive. 

Mr. Manon. You did not answer my question. 

Admiral Giimorr. We could use more money, if that is what you 
are thinking of. 

Mr. Manon. Read my question to the admiral. 

(Question read.) 


MAINTENANCE OF PHYSICAL PLANT 


Admiral Giumorr. They are reasonably adequate with one excep- 
tion, and that is with regard to the maintenance of our physical plant. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if we could tell you at this moment for 
the fiscal year 1959 we would approve your program, you would be 
reasonably satisfied with one exception ? 

Admiral Grumorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And what is the problem? 

Admiral Grtmore. The exception is in the maintenance of our phys- 
ical plant. We have a physical plant with replacement costs of an 
estimated $403 million, and the funds we have been able to put into 
maintenance have been considerably reduced in later years. In 1951 
we had $5 million to go into specific work requests for improvements 
and major repair jobs. In 1954 we had $3,300,000. In 1957 we had 
$764,000. In 1958, to date, we have been able to put in $1,023,000. 
That is not keeping our plant up the way we properly should. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the plant is suffering from lack of 
maintenance? 

Admiral Girmore. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. If there were no inhibiting circumstances you would 
like to have more money in this area ? 

Admiral Grumorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You were not able to persuade the Navy to request ad- 
ditional funds in this area ? 

Admiral Grimore. No, sir, we were not able to. It is a question of 
balancing the needs in all of the different areas, as I understand it. 

Mr. Manon. I understand. 

Mr. Fioop. What did you ask for? 

Admiral Grumore. The initial request was for $109 million. Sub- 
sequent to that time, in the course of the development of the budget, 
we have been relieved of certain commitments to the extent of approxi- 
mately $10 million, so that to do what we are committed to do here 
now would have called for an initial request in the neighborhood of 
$99 million. 


_Mr. Manon. Instead of asking for $88 million, you would have 
liked to have had $99 million ? 


Admiral] Gitmore. Yes, because there were some other commitments 
from which we were relieved. 
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Mr. Manon. What are the big items that would be involved in this 
additional money, or isa series of small items ? 


4 BACKLOG OF DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


Admiral Giumore. It is a series of small items. The largest one 
would be a backlog of maintenance items of which we have $4.1 million 
on approved w ork requests on hand. We have a backlog of $1.5 mil- 
lion in equipment items. Then we would use additional civilian nurs- 
ing personnel to the extent of about 300 additional nurses if we had 
funds for them. 

Mr. Forv. That last category would not fall in the category of 
maintenance and care of facilities? 

Admiral Giumore. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. This is a general request across the board that you 
thought you should have? 

Admiral Gitmore. Yes, sir. 


MEDICAL SHORE ESTABLISHMENT 


Mr. Manon. We have in the record a breakdown of the total of 
$88,532,000 which you are requesting. Of course, the large items are 
medical care at nonnaval facilities and maintenance and operation at 
the medical treatment facilities / 

How does the medical Shore Establishment planned for the fiscal 
year 1959 compare with the one in the fiscal year 1958 ? 

Admiral Grumore. It is $3.3 million more. 

Mr. Manon. Otherwise there is nothing too significant by way of 
change ? 

Admiral Gitmore. No, sir. 


MARE ISLAND NAVAL HOSPITAL 


eS 


Mr. Matron. What is the present status of the naval hospital 
Mare Island and what is planned for the fiscal year 1959 ? 

Admiral Grumorr. The Mare Island hospital has been reduced to.a 
naval dispensary with 10 holding beds. We are looking around to see 
what use can be made of the buildings for other than hospital 
purposes. 


HOSPITALIZATION RATES, PATIENT LOAD AND HOSPITAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. Insert into the record tables similar to those appearing 
on pages 862, 863, 864 of the 1958 hearings 

Admiral Giumorr. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Actual 12-month moving average hospitalization rates per 1,000 personnel 
strength 


1957—February__-_- __.....-. 10. 79 | 1957— August amie eee 
Pi heterecncn= on 10 BO September a a 10. 86 
BOG cooks _.._ 10. 80] October__- sis acnaueuiads Te 
May alee a winidecs Se November iy daiceidcegtel canes ane 
June pti eee December_ cag igiilag alee A 


BOL minicnccsw etait cca’ _ 10. 81 | 1958—January 11. 04 








Comparative summary of the patientload by 


Category 


Total average personnel strengtl 
Navy.. 
Marine Corps 


Officer candidates 
Hospitalization rate per 1,000 s 


ur 


Active duty Navy and Marine Corps 


Deduct naval patients 
Total naval patients i 






Add 


supernumerary patients 
Active duty 





Army 
Air Force 
Other services 





Retired 


Navy 

Army 

Air Fores 
Other services 


Dependents. - 


Navy 
Army 
Alr Force 


Other service 


Ana 


Inpatient care 
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1957 actual 


1 served_- 


668, 218 
200, O87 


7, 577 

ength 10. 81 
patients - -. 9, 464 
nonnaval facilities_..... 696 
hospitals 8. 768 
1, 069 

579 

472 

18 

639 

576 

50 

l 

1, 693 

1, 407 

146 

138 

9 

380 

169 

tient 3, 950 
pitals 12,718 


4, 642, 070 


ysis of utilization of 


available 


personnel category 


1958 esti- 
mate 


1958 average 
through 
January 


= 


846, 373 





, 15 





646, 782 650, 129 

193, 350 196, 393 

6, 241 6, 193 

10. 70 10. 93 

9, 058 9, 320 

663 754 

8, 395 8, 566 

1, O80 1, 068 

‘ 572 

474 

22 

651 6A6 

600 71 

31 57 

16 13 

4 ) 

1, 640 1, 445 

1, 374 1, 207 

120 112 

140 118 

6b Ss 

400 59 

280) 18S 

4 O51 , 706 

12, 446 12, 272 

4, 542, 790 2, 638, 480 

pe rsonme l 

1957 actual 1958 estimate 





Full-time equivalents (FT! 12, 511 12, 247.0 
A verage occupied bed 12, 718. 0 12, 446. 0 
FTE per 100 occupied be 98. 4 98. 4 
Outpatient care 
Full-time eq ts (FTI 1, 769. 4 1,711.0 
Daily average work u 6, 418. 0 6, 200. 0 
FTE per 100 work unit 27.6 27. 6 
Dental services 
Full-time equivalents (FTE 285.3 
Daily average procedures 1, 216.5 
FTE per 100 procedur 93 5 
Maintenance and other (FTE 3, 744.8 
Deduct FTE indigenous personnel 419. 0 
Total personnel requirement 17, 892. 0 16, 427.0 
Civilian 7, 147.0 6, 997. 0 
Military 10, 745. 0 9, 430. 0 


1959 esti- 
mate 


814, 141 


626, 234 
181, 694 
6, 213 


10. 61 


8, 637 


636 
8, OOL 


1, 063 


160 


26 
651 


600 


3, 879 


li, 


SI) 


4, 336, 200 


1959 estimate 


, 690. 0 
11, 880.0 
OS 


0 
0 f 
27.6 


0 
0 


23.5 


2. 979.0 
362. 0 


16, 217.0 


6, 836. 0 
9, 381,0 
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31 
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Analysis of personnel 
z a> ’ Sit a:\W  Waooseshels a | 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Personnel staffing (man-years): 





Military: | | 
Officer 3, 311 2, 771 2, 844 
£nilisted__ 7, 434 6, 659 | 6, 537 

Total military 10, 745 9, 430 | 9, 381 
Civilian: 
Graded 2, 507 2, 442 | 2, 429 
Unegraded__. 4. 640 4, 555 | 4, 407 
Total civilian : 5 7, 147 6, 997 6, 836 
Total staff__ é ; 17, 892 16, 427 | 16, 217 

Average pay: | 
Graded ‘ $4, 035 $4, 085 $4, 085 
Ungraded : 4,172 4, 310 4, 310 
Average pay per mMan-year 4 124 4, 232 4, 230 

Personal services funds: 

Graded ; en 10, 114, 941 9, 976, 000 | 9, 922, 000 
Ungraded... . 19, 9, 358, 443 19, 632, 000 18, 994, 000 
Total personal services funds.............-.--. sanksaial ode 29, 9, 473, 384. 29, 608, 000 | 28, 916, 000 


REASONS FOR INCREASES IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 REQUEST OVER FISCAL YEAR 
1958 


Mr. Manon. Please turn to page 3 and give the committee a brief 
explanation of the additions shown there. 

Admiral Gitmorr. There is additional civilian employment at the 
naval dispensary, Mare Island, and at the disease vector control center 
at Alameda. That amounts to $22,000. 

There is an increase in the television training program of $21,000, 
which is for the employment of three persons. 

There is an additional expense in taking care of the naval dis- 
pensary, Mare Island; the disease vector control center at Alameda, 
and the dental clinic at Long Beach. These three together total 
$253,000. 

There is an addition for the change in the management control of 
the Naval Aviation School of Aviation Medicine, which used to be 
under the Bureau of Aeronautics, and that is $120 000. 

Then there are additional work requests at naval hospitals which 
total $217,000. 

Mr. Fioop. Why would it cost $120,000 to transfer jurisdiction from 
one bureau to the other ¢ 

Admiral Gitmore. The Bureau of Aeronautics’ budget used to pay 
all the expenses of running it. 

Mr. F.oop. It is a bookkeeping transaction ? 

Admiral Giumore. Yes, sir. 

Mrfi Fioop. It relieves them and gives it to you ? 

Admiral Grmorr. That is correct. But that is included in our 
additions in the total. 
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CLOSED CIRCUIT TELEVISION TRAINING 


Then there are expenses for the television training program of 
$40,000. There is an increase of training in civilian schools of 
$97,000. 

Mr. Froop. The television program, I take for granted, is strictly 
educational ? 

Admiral Grumore. Entirely educational and not for amusement 
whatsoever. It is a plan whereby TV from Walter Reed, the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, and Bethesda will be available to all 
three. 

Mr. Froop. A closed circuit? 

Admiral Gu.more. Yes; and it increases the amount of clinical ma- 
terial that personnel under training can see. 

Mr. Froop. Is that consistent with modern educational and medical 
practice ? 

Admiral Gimore. Very much so. It is being used more and more 
throughout the country for educating, and at conventions and county 
medical societies and the like. 


REASONS FOR INCREASES IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 REQUEST OVER FISCAL YEAR 
1958 


There are provisions for additional student nurses to the extent of 
$9,000. 

There is an increase in the medical education program for Medical 
Education for National Defense, the so-called MEND program, of 
$27,000. 

There is increased reimbursable requirements for nonmanaged shore 
activities in the amount of $1,527,000. 

At all of the activities not under our management control, the parent 
bureau pays all the costs, the upkeep for the buildings, the utilities, the 
water, and so on, and they prorate a charge to us for that portion of it 
that is ascribable to military personnel and their dependents. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Froop. What is there peculiar about medical education for 
national defense and the medical naval program ? 

Admiral Giimorr. The three armed services and the Public Health 
Service are sharing it. We feel if we have this program in the 
schools, that when we get them as doctors they will be better trained. 

Mr. Froop. What schools? 

Admiral Giumore. There are programs in 45 schools now in effect 
and there are 10 additional schools being added. I can furnish you 
with a list. . 

Mr. Frioop. Medical universities? 

Admiral Girmore. Yes. I can furnish you with a complete list of 
them if you so desire. 7 

Mr. Froop. No. 
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REASONS FOR INCREASES IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 REQUESTS OVER FISCAL YEAR 
1958 


Admiral Gumore. Then there is an increased requirement for ships 
and fleet operating units of $191,000. 1 

There is an increased hospitalization cost for nonnaval facilities to 
the extent of $3,979,000. 

There are increased costs for the care of the dead in the amount of 
$90,000. 

Then there are additional requirements for new items: Prescribing 
sun glasses for aviators, $25,000; spectacles for retired personnel, 
$87,000; and flu vaccine for $63,000; initial outfitting requires an addi- 


tion of $800,000; major repairs and improvements, $500,000; and the, 


vehicle program, $400,000. The special preventive medical program, 
$657,000. 

Mr. Froopv. Are you doing anything with vaccine against the com- 
mon cold? 

Admiral Grmorr. There is a lot of work being done on it. We are 
not doing anything that I know of, sir. 

Then there is the special dental program of $95,000. What this 
consists of is changing over our drills to high speed. We are doing it 
in 4 increments, and this is 1 year’s ince rement. We have a program 
for the modernization of our equipment which is $500,000, We have 
an item for the purchase of transfer cases. These are aluminum cases 
to bring deceased persons back from overseas. Then we do not have 
caskets spread all over the world. We transship them in caskets when 
they are received back here. Those are the totals of the additions, sir. 


JANUARY PATIENT LOAD 


Mr. Ritry. What was your average patient load during January 
iy how does it compare with your ‘patient load during the present 
fiscal year? 

Admiral Grumorr. The January average was 11,691. The average 
to date in this fiscal year was 12,272. The budget figure is 12,446. 

Mr. Riey. Is January considered a more or less normal month, 
or would you have a little higher rate? 

Admiral Giumorr. No, sir, I would say that a little bit lower for 
the simple reason that people are so often still away on Christmas 
and holiday leave and normally your hospitals do not start to pick up 
until about the 8th or 10th day of the month. 


FUND REQUIREMENTS AND RATES PER PATIENT DAY 


Mr. Rirxy. We will insert into the record the table appearing on 
page 16. 
(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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TABLE 1V.—Fund requirement and rates per patient-day 









































| Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 
Perr rerren 
Rates | Rates | Rates | 
per pa- Funds per pa-| Funds per pa-| Funds 
tient- tient- | tient- 
day | day day 
an 
| 
Funds: | 
Personal services.....................- $6. 35 |$29, 473, 384 $6. 52 | $29, 608, 000 $6. 67 | $28, 916, 000 
Provisions___. | 1.58} 7,321,515] 1.60) 7,270,000| 1.55 | 6, 709, 000 
Maintenance and operation. 3. @ 15, 019, 755 3.17 | 14, 387, 000 3.18 13, 806, 000 
EOIN chiccitie cere nites LD) ae 16 | 51, 814, 654 11. 29 51, 265, 000 11.40 | 49, 431,000 
Deduct: | | 
Mandatory payroll checkages_____._- ---| |) | ae GOD Line can 281, 000 
Returned stores credits. _- | 75,000 |...._- SIGs eho keene eS SS ‘ 
Add: | 
Cost of additional personnel for care 
of VA patients-. ‘ |-- | 870, §25 |......- i NOs c5 2 871, 000 
Civil-service retirement fund_- ; 1, 866, 000 | 1, 833, 000 
| } iesadite cael et tt i canine 
Total obligations...._- |....----| 52,315, 961 |.......| 53, 721,000 |. | 51, 854, 000 
Obligation adjustments after June o... —87, 626 | | | 
Total obligations___- = mL | 5 52, 228, 335 ran 53, rast a “51, 854, 000 
IO es r 19, 486, 000 |...._- | 21, 743, 000 |_____- 21, 550, 000 
Pe CUO eo cede ee cbbcctzacisece | 32, 742, 335 |-..----- 31, 978, 000 |.....--- 30, 304, 000 








COSTS PER PATIENT-DAY 


Mr. Ritry. What is your cost per patient-day in hospitals estimated 
for the fiscal year 1959, and how does this compare with fiscal years 
1957 and 1958 ? 

Admiral Gitmore. For 1958 it is $16.24. We feel that in 1959 it 
will be close to $17. In 1957 it was $16.72 

Mr. Rizey. What is the explanation that 1958 is a little less than 
1957 ? 

Admiral Gitmorr. I would say, first, it was just a shortage of funds. 

Mr. Rizey. You mean that you could not give the services that you 
gave the year before ? 

Admiral Gitmore. We give the service, but we do not put as much 
into maintenance as we would like to do, to keep our places up to par. 
We have taken care of the medical care program almost 100 percent 
so far as treatment is concerned. 

Mr. Ritey. It is maintenance then? 

Admiral Gitmors. That is right. 


ALAMEDA DISEASE VECTOR CONTROL CENTER 


Mr. Ruiter. Could you tell the committee what the need is for a new 
disease vector control center at Alameda, Calif., and how much it is 
expected to cost ? 

Admiral Gitmore. The new disease vector control center at Ala- 
meda, Calif., is intended to provide services on the west coast similar 
to those provided on the east coast at Jacksonville, Fla. The antici- 
pated cost for the fiscal year 1959 is $15,000 plus the military pay costs 
of 2 MSC officers and 2 enlisted personnel. It is a small unit to assist 
small stations and ships in the identification and protection against in- 
sects, particularly those that carry diseases. It is also intended to pro- 
tect against rodents of all sorts. 
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NAVAL MEDICAL CENTERS 


Mr. Ritey. Will you tell us where your medical centers are? 

Admiral Giumorr. At Bethesda we have the National Naval Medi- 
cal Center. It consists of five different commands, the Naval Hospital, 
the Dental School, the Naval Medical School, the Research akeie. 
tary, and the School Hospital Administration. 

own in Pensacola, Fla , we have an aviation medical center, and 
it consists of, (1) naval hospital; (2) a school of aviation medicine 
and aviation medical research; and (3) it handles all of the flight 
physicals for the area. In addition to that, they are conducting cer- 
tain items of research in that school with respect to the naval avia- 
tion problems. 
BETHESDA AVIATION MEDICAL CENTER 


Mr. Fioop. Would you give the committee a little more information 
why you need these special aviation medical centers at Pensacola? 
In what respect will that differ from your medical center at Bethesda ? 

Admiral Grimore. The medical center at Bethesda has a varied use 
with the school and hospital and that sort of thing. This is entirely 
for aviation medicine. Its purpose is to try to correlate all the needs 
of aviation medicine in one separate unit. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF NAVAL AVIATION MEDICINE 


Mr. Fioop. That always brings up my perennial question. I can 
understand your answer to Mr. Riley’ ’s question, but I never can un- 
derstand the answer that I get to mine. What is there peculiar about 
naval medical aviation as distinguished from any other kind of avia- 
tion medicine? 

Admiral Grimore. First, we have a few different problems that are 
peculiar to naval aviation. 

Mr. Foon. Sufficient to justify a distinct program ? 

Admiral Grumore. We believe so, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. Name me three. 

Admiral Gitmore. First, we have the problem of rapid acceleration 
by being catapulted off a carrier. Second, we have the problem of 
handling seaplanes. 

Mr. Frioop. What is there peculiar so far as medicine is concerned 
about handling a seaplane? 

Admiral Giimore. First, there are different apparatuses aboard 
them and different problems attached to them. 

Mr. FLoop. With regard to medicine? 

Admiral Grmore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. How does the apparatus on plane A, as distinguished 
from plane B, interest the Medical Corps? 

Admiral Giiarorr. It does very much, sir. We are very much in- 
terested in aviation safety and a lot of the designs of the various 
instruments have been assisted by medical officers as to shape and as 
to location because of errors found being made by pilots. 

Mr. Frioop. Should not that general | use be contributed to the sum 
total of aviation medical knowledge i in 1 place at 1 time by all of 
you together ? 
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Admiral Gitmorr. We think that we have separate problems. In 
addition, there is the problem of rapid deceleration by landing on 
a carrier and getting caught on a hook. 

Mr. Rury. That is different from the Air Force’s problem? 

Admiral Grmore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure there are some such problems, but I have 
always been curious to find out in this business of what we laughingly 
refer to as unification why there would not be a school of medicine 
for the Armed Forces which would be a real humdinger. I am not 
interested in saving money; I am interested in pooling it all together 
and performing, if it costs more money, a better job for the Depart- 
ment of Defense. This is not an economy move. I do not know 
whether that would result or not. Perhaps it would and perhaps it 
would not. I am concerned with the service and performance with 
a school of medicine for the Department of Defense in which you 
and the flyboys and the Army people all do the job. 

Admiral Giimore. Right, sir. 

Mr. F.ioop. These incidents of carrier landing and catapulting and 
discharge would be detailed, and an important one to the Navy, but 
not the reasons for giving birth to a naval school of aviation medicine. 

Admiral Grumorr. May I make a suggestion, sir? 

Mr. Fioop. You know more about it than I. 

Admiral Giumore. We did have flight surgeons trained at Brooke 
when the Air Force was part of the ‘Army. When we received our 
graduates we had to send them back to our own schools to train them 
over to make them good carrier surgeons because the problems were 
entirely different. 

Mr. Fioop. You have merely restated your position. You have 
made no suggestion of any kind. 

Admiral Grumore. It might be interesting for you to know that 
we train 2 Army medical officers per class (8 a year) at Pensacola 
every year. 

Mr. Fioop. I was going to ask you what are all of these Air Force 
and Army people doing in your shop? 

Admiral Grtmorr. We have quite a few of theirs. 

Mr. Fioop. That begs the question again. I happen to know that 
is true. That is not an answer. 

Let me tell you this. One hundred years ago, when I went to 
Harvard Law School, Dean Pound would ask me a question and I 
would talk for 3 an hour answering the question, so I thought, and 
then he would say, “Mr. Flood, you “have stated the question.’ 

You fellows car ave a trick of restating these things and not saying 
anything. What do you suggest about my problem ? 

Admiral Grarore. Well, first off, our present- -day policy is to send 
the person to the nearest Armed Forces activity that can provide the 
care required. 

Mr. Fioop. No. I mean why should not there be a school, a Depart- 
ment of Defense School of Aviation Medicine, which will do all of 
these things for everybody better, if that is true? 

Admiral Guarore. I question whether it could do it better. Bigness 
is not always an insurer of increased efficiency. 

Mr. Fioop. My. At this point in the record supply some kind of 
memorandum with reference to the question that I propounded. 
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Admiral Grimore. I will be happy to do so. 
Mr. FLoop. From the Navy’s point of view. 
Admiral Grimore. I will be ae to do so. 
(The requested statement follows :) 


THE REQUIREMENT FOR A SEPARATE NAVAL AVIATION MEDICAL SCHOOL 


All aviation medicine is primarily concerned with the care of the pilots and 
other flying personnel. Specifically, naval aviation medicine differs from other 
service types of aviation medicine in that it is primarily concerned with the 
techniques, requirements, and equipment peculiar to naval aviation. 

By “technique” I mean such problems generated by the operation of specially 
designed aircraft from mobile carriers which involve 

(a) In catapult launching, the sudden acceleration causes a physical stress 
up to 7 times the force of gravity incident to the acceleration from 0 to 130 
knots in 110 feet. 

(b) The combination of catapult accelerative forces, pitching deck, together 
with decreased horizonal appreciation caused by dark night and/or inclement 
weather, tends to cause difficulty in the ability of the naval pilot to orient him- 
self in space. This specific disorientation is peculiar to naval aviation because 
only carrier aviation employs catapult launching. 

(c) Problems of sudden deceleration. When an aircraft is recovered with 
the tail hook, there is a deceleration from 90 to 150 knots down to 0 knot. 
This constitutes a force up to 414 times the force of gravity. 

(d) Emotional stresses incidental to special flying techniques required in car- 
rier operations such as slow and near-stall speeds, landing on a small pitching 
and rolling deck, and navigation to and from a moving airfield. 

By “requirements” I mean such things as motivation and selection for this 
type of flying. Physically, the naval pilot must possess and maintain a compe- 
tent cardiovascular system in order to tolerate the G forces incident to dive 
bombing and loft delivery of hombs. Higher visual standards are necessary 
because the pilot must clearly visualize the landing signal officer and/or the 
mirror landing system. 

‘By “equipment” I mean the use and fitting of anti-G suits, exposure suits and 
personal flotation gear which is required in over-water operations and for 
possible ditching in the open seas. The naval flight surgeon must be trained 
and thoroughly oriented in these spheres of naval aviation in order that he may 
properly evaluate the day-to-day surveillance of naval flying personnel in re- 
gard to their physical and physiological fitness to fly. 

Why do we have a Naval School of Aviation Medicine? From 1927 to 1934 
the Navy attempted to conduct training of flight surgeons at the Naval Medical 
School in Washington, D. C. This attempt was unsuccessful primarily be- 
cause of its remoteness from an active aviation training center and the lack of 
intimate contact with flight training programs and aviation personnel. 

From 1934 to 1939 naval medical officers were assigned to the Army School 
of Aviation Medicine and then given additional training within naval aviation 
units in order to prepare them to assume the responsibilities imposed by unique 
naval aspects of aviation medicine. 

In 1939 the Naval School of Aviation Medicine was established at Pensacola, 
Fla., the headquarters of the Naval Air Training Command, because the Army 
School of Aviation Medicine was unable to meet the expanded requirements for 
research and training imposed by impending World War II. 

Why do we have this school located at Pensacola? 

(a) This is the headquarters of the Naval Air Training Command. 

(bv) This command requires the use of medical personnel and facilities of the 
Naval School of Aviation Medicine to assist in the training, clinical care, re- 
search, and indoctrination of student naval aviators. 

(c) In the training of naval flight surgeons, we likewise require the assistance 
of the Training Command to thoroughly familiarize medical personnel in the 
special requirements unique only to naval aviation. 

(d) It is to be noted that the Air Force School of Aviation Medicine has been 
moved three times so it could be geographically located to receive support from 
and in turn support the Air Force Flight Training Center. 

(e) Although the title of “School of Aviation Medicine” may infer that its 
principal function is to train naval flight surgeons and ancillary personnel, this 
represents approximately 30 percent of its effort. The major mission of the 
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school is to support the Training Command in the indoctrination and training 


of student naval aviators, research in fields of aviation medicine, psychology, 
and clinical care. 


(f) On April 30, 1957, the Naval Aviation Medical Center was established 
which combined the naval hospital, School of Aviation Medicine, and physical 
examining facilities of the naval air station. This consolidation has resulted in 
the economy and better utilization of personnel, combined uses of clinical special- 
ists, enhancing the overall medical coverage throughout the naval aeronautical 
organization and improved the teaching facilities. 

Mr. Rizey. Is it your opinion, based upon your experience, that 
you can get the same results by having a special department in a 
combined medical school center studying aviation medicine? 

Admiral Grimorr. Well, sir, there are about 330 naval flight sur- 
geons. They look to this place as their home port, you might call it. 
They send their problems in to us. They would get results from it. 
I think it is working all right. When you have a group that large, 
if they om have their own unit to look to, a central office, shall we 
call it, I think it improves their esprit de corps and increases their 
advances. 

Mr. Ritry. It seems to me from the statements that you have made 
to us that the difference between the naval aviation and the Air Force 
is in one or two very small instances. 

Admiral Gitmore. If I may have your permission, in my reply to 
Mr. Flood’s question I would like to add into the record quite a few 
other reasons which I do not call to mind at the present time, but 
which I have seen. 


COSTS AT NON-BUREAU FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. Why should the costs for service personnel and their 
dependents at non-Bureau of Medicine activities increase so sharply 
in the fiscal year 1959? 

Admiral Gitmore. They are increasing because there are more 
people using the medical care program. We anticipate coming for- 
ward with a request for a supplemental in this fiscal year which will 
then place 1959 in a clearer light. The amount included in that for 
dependent medical care would be something in excess of $5 million. 
There are more people using it and the prices are rising a bit. Because 
of this, it is possible that our estimate for 1959, as included in this 
request, also might fall short. 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS ON DEPENDENT MEDICAL CARE 


Mr. Fioop. I am directing your attention to the Department of 
Defense appropriation bill report from this committee over Mr. 
Mahon’s signature, 1958, and on page 17 thereof, and in that sub- 
section referred to as Dependent Medical Care, there is this language: 


It is noted that the existing joint directive, covering dependent medical care, 
issued by the Department of Defense and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, provides for ‘free choice” with full appreciation that the impact 
of this ‘‘free choice” provision on military medical capacities cannot be measured 
for perhaps more than a year, and with recognition that, in the interim, the 
workload performed in military medical facilities may fall short of the de- 
sirable level; and conversely, that this option may cause overloading of civilian 
medical and hospital facilities, particularly in the smaller communities. 

It is the committee’s belief— 
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and I am speaking now of this committee— 


that this joint directive should be revised at an early date to the degree that 
the free choice element be amended so as to not permit dependents to utilize 
civilian medical and/or hospital services unless a positive determination is 
made by appropriate authority that, without augmentation, the military medical 
hospital facilities and medical personnel in the general area in which the 
dependents reside are inadequate. 


The suggested amendment should result in substantial savings to the Govern- 
ment. First, it will assist in utilizing military medical facilities at the optimum 
efficient level; and second, it will continue to provide the needed medcal care 
at lesser cost. Reports received by the committee indicate that disruption of 
medical services available to civilians have occurred in some communities since 
inception of this program. 

Now, we have the impression that the Department of Defense to all 
intents and purposes has ignored this recommendation. 

Admiral Gitmorr. We addressed a communication, sir—and my 
best estimate is it was around September—to the Department of 
Defense on this very subject. The Department of Defense has an 
Advisory Council on Dependents’ Medical Care consisting of promi- 
nent civilian physicians throughout the country. They met on this 
subject on November 1, 1957, and discussed it at considerable length. 
I have read the notes of their meeting and there are about 6 or 8 
pages of it. They went over the pros and cons of it and came up 
with the conclusion and recommendation that it not be changed at 
this time but that we should wait until they had further experience 
with it and then restudy the program. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know if that has trickled down to this committee 
in any way? 

Admiral Giimore. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Since last September ? 

Admiral Gitmore. I do not know, sir. That was in the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. Froop. As far as the Navy is concerned, you have been advised 
by the Department of Defense ? 

Admiral Gru.more. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That you are to continue insofar as dependent medical 
care is concerned under the existing joint directive and to ignore the 
suggestions or recommendations of this committee for what they were 
or were not worth ? c 

Admiral Giumore. I would not say that we have been directly told 
to ignore the recommendations of the committee, sir. , 

Mr. Froop. What would you say ? 

Admiral Gitmore. I would say that they had directed or requested 
a study and the recommendation came back that it not be changed at 
this time, and that was approved in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Froop. And the result is you are continuing to operate under 
the existing joint directive ? 

Admiral Grumore. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Froop. As not amended by the recommendations of the com- 
mittee ? 

Admiral Giumore. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Froop. And you come to a different conclusion than I? 


Admiral Grumore. Oh, I was not on that committee that studied it. 
sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. That is not quite an answer. Let us not torture it. 

Mr. Scrivner. He is not the man to do or not to do. 

Mr. Fioop. Even Iam aware of that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Good. 

Mr. Froop. That make it unanimous here for a change as far as you 
are concerned. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Let us put into the record any appropriate part of this 
correspondence that you referred to, unless it is privileged for some 
reason, 

Admiral Gitmorer. No; it is not. I would be happy to read the 
recommendations. 

Mr. Manon. Put them in the record at this point. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

At a meeting of the Secretary of Defense Dependents’ Medical Care Advisory 
Committee on November 1, 1957, the following recommendations with respeet 
to freedom of choice were submitted by the Committee: 

1. That, at such time as reasonably complete records of 1 year of operation of 
the program are available, a comprehensive statistical study be made by a 
neutral agency, under contract, to determine costs of comparable cases in 
uniformed services as against civilian facilities. 

2. That an agency, or agencies, be appointed to determine the adequacy of 
uniformed services medical facilities in designated areas and to determine 
whether such facilities are being utilized to the optimum. 

3. That, pending completion of these studies and until their results are known 


to indicate that freedom of choice should be restricted, no action be taken to 
eliminate freedom of choice solely for the purpose of implied economy. 


PATIENT LOAD 


Mr. Forp. What was your patient load in relation to beds available 
in the fiscal year 1957 and the fiscal year 1958 to date? 

Admiral Gitmore. I can readily formulate a table and insert that 
in the record, if I may. 

I would like to suggest, though, that I think we should confine it 
to operating beds because when you relate it to constructed beds you 
then include beds for which you do not have any staff for because 
they are in an inactive status. We could put in both constructed beds 
and operating beds, 

Mr. Forp. I think it is important to put in both. 

Admiral Gitmore. Certainly. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 











Occupied beds in relation to constructed beds and operating beds 





Actual, | 
| Actual, fiscal through | Estimate, 
year 1957 January | fiscal year 
1958, fiscal | 1959 
year 1958 | 
Constructed beds !__. Ruhed bse Soe ga Matheed th Sis med 27, 523 | 25, 010 | 25, 010 
Operating beds ?_- db teths <$denhbadnsbceaipeasibenead “| 16, 600 16, 000 | 14, 850 
Average occupied beds 3_ | 12, 718 12, 272 | 11, 880 
Percent of constructed beds ‘occupied d | 46.21 | 49.07 | 47. 50 
Percent of operating beds occupied- 76. 61 | 76. 70 80. 00 





1 Constructed beds (normal bed capacity) represent capacity for normal peacetime use, measured in terms 
of the number of beds which can be set up in wards or rooms designed for patients’ beds, spacing beds 8 feet 
between centers (approximately 100 square feet per bed). Former ward space which has been structurally 
altered to serve another purpose is not included in computing bed capacities. Space for beds used only in 
connection with examination or brief treatment periods, such as that in examining rooms or in the physio- 
therapy department, is not included in this figure. Nursery space is not included in the bed capacity. 

2 Operating beds are those medical treatment facility beds which are currently set up and in all respects 
ready for the care of patients and for which the facility is staffed and equipped to operate. Bassinets for 
the use of newborn infants in the nursery are not included in the count of operating beds. { 

3’ Occupied beds is the number of beds in a medical treatment facility which are currently assigned to 
patients. It does not include any beds for patients who are on leave, absent without leave, or subsisting out, 
Bassinets occupied by newborn infants in the nursery are not inclu: ded in the count of occ upied beds. 


FREE CHOICE BY DEPENDENTS TO USE CIVILIAN HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. If, as a result of the medical care program, you have 
inactivated certain beds which would have been used otherwise if this 
directive had not been in effect, you create a distorted picture. 

Admiral Giumore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It is my impression that it is not very wise, and certainly 
not economical, to have constructed military beds, then inactivate 
them and then give dependents, or others, a free choice to go to civil- 
ian beds. 

I may say shortly after this committee made that recommendation 
last year I received a request from a medical group requesting that 
the Congress increase the Hill-Burton funds. Then they condemned 
in the same communication more or less any effort to remove this 
free-choice proposal. It does not make very much sense for an en- 
lightened group like that to argue both ways. They either have to 
make up their minds one way or the other. I think that the commit- 
tee was right last year and if we feel that way again this year, the 
only way 1 know for us to bring about the corrective e action which 


is necessary is to make less funds available. That is the only way I 
know, 
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Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman yield ? 


Mr. Forp. We gave them an admonition last year which apparently 
has been disregarded. 


Mr. Fioop. There is nothing that has less value in the Department 


of Defense than mere language in a congressional report. You and 
I know that. 


Mr. Manon. I believe that it might be said for the record that we 
have had a study made of this problem and that we are to get it before 


the hearings are completed so that it might be well to withhold a 
decision on this until we get more information. 


EFFECT OF DEPENDENTS’ MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM ON REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. I have been trying to work out some figures here in 
my mind. I cannot seem to do it from the report. In the first place, 
before I go into that, we were told many things about this medical- 
care program. One of the things was that it was needed in order to 
build up the morale of the armed services and to make the availability 
of continued service much greater. That was the selling point, to 
keep the men reenlisting and keep the commissioned officers in. Could 
you tell me at this time what percentage of reenlistments has been 
effected by the medical-care program, or what percentage of the officers 
have been affected by the medical-care program ? 

Admiral Gitmore. No, sir. I can find out what they in fact have 
been, and I can insert it in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


The Chief of Naval Personnel reports that the precise statistical effect the 
dependents’ medical care program has had on the Navy reenlistment rate is 
difficult to measure. However, a review of several hundred reenlistment inter- 
view forms (NAVPERS 736), which were forwarded from various commands to 
the-Bureau of Naval Personnel Career Appraisal Unit during the past year, indi- 
eates that the Dependents’ Medical Care Act has greatly increased the morale of 
the serviceman and his dependents, thereby enhancing the Navy as an opportu- 
nity for a career. This has been further substantiated by informal discussions 
with members of the Navy Career Appraisal Teams who explain the more com- 
plicated aspects of this act in their presentations to naval service personnel and 
their dependents. It has been further substantiated through the receipt of general 
correspondence concerning the benefits derived as a result of the act. 

The Bureau of Naval Personnel has no statistical data concerning the measur- 
able effect on enlistment, reenlistment, or officer retentions presently available in 
view of the short period of time the act has been in effect and the difficulty in 
separation of the increased morale aspects of the various segments of the 
Dependents’ Medical Care Act and the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor 
Benefits Act. 

A survey conducted by the executive agent among dependents who have received 
medical care from civilian sources under the program reveals that they are both 
pleased and gratified with the treatment they have received. Fifty percent report 
that they live too far away from uniformed services medical facilities to receive 
the care which has been rendered. The survey also revealed that 52 percent of 
the dependents receiving civilian medical care do not live with their military 
spensors, due to the exigencies of the service. 


Mr. Scrivner. I feel, perhaps, it is practically nil. 
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EFFECT OF DEPENDENTS’ MEDICAL CARE ACT ON COST OF MILITARY CARE 


Now, the other facet of this was that by making medical care avail- 
able it would make the demand upon the service hospitals and their 
staffs substantially less and while they did not expect it to be what has 
sometimes been called a liquidating project, it would undoubtedly 
bring about a rather substantial reduction in the cost of medical care 
for the military. It has not doneso. Has it reduced the cost of Navy 
hospital medical care at all? 

Admiral Grumore. No, sir, I donot believe it has. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not believe it has, either. So what we have is 
just another program costing $15 million or $20 million. 

Admiral Gitmore. $23.6 million or possibly more, in 1959. Since its 
inception on December 7, 1956, through January 31, 1958, it has cost 
the Navy $19,775,000, although it must be realized that for the last few 
months many of the bills are not in as yet. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, you had a heavier load due to the influenza 
that affected the military just as it did us in civilian life. It had 
quite an impact. Not many of us escaped it. 

Admiral Gimore. That is right. 


BENEFITS PROVIDED MILITARY PERSONNEL TO ENCOURAGE REENLISTMENT 


Mr. ScrivNer. We want to have the military personnel given proper 
medical care. The reason that I raised the question is this: like so 
many programs, when it is up for legislative authorization, the wit- 
nesses paint such a glowing picture, and when the time the money is 
made available and the program is put into effect and the costs start 
rolling up, the results do not bear out the predictions upon which the 
first premise was made. After a while it causes some of us on the 
congressional side of the table to get rather skeptical about many of 
the statements made on many of the programs. 

We were told with regard to medical care and other programs— 
if you will just do this, then the reenlistment rate will whip up, but 
still it does not, and now we are faced with the so-called Cordiner 
report that will do all those things. 

Some of these days I am going to bring in a Navy pamphlet and 
show all the things we have provided to make Navy life attractive. 
It is an attractive book. The Navy personnel, the Army personnel, 
and the Air Force personnel have a lot of things they forget and a 
lot of things that other people do not have. 


RATIO OF HOSPITAL PERSONNEL TO PATIENTS 


Now, let us get to another point that has always been raised by this 
committee and has never been satisfactorily answered. 

I looked at your statement on page II and then I looked at table 6 
and table 7 and I tried to find out from all of that what your average 
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patient load is and what your ratio of patients to hospital personnel 
is. Some rapid calculations indicate that no civilian hospital could 
possibly stay open with the ratio of help that you have per patient 
unless they just about tripled their charges, and most of the hospitals 
are charging about $20 a day now. 

Admiral Grumore. The staff and ratio in the fiscal year 1957 was 
140 personnel per 100 patients. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where do I find that? I have been looking all 
through this book to find that figure. 

Admiral Giumore. That is not in the table, sir. In 1958 it was 
132 total personnel for 100 patients. In 1959 we are asking for 
1361, per 100 patients. 

May I suggest, Mr. Scrivner, that is about 50 percent of the 
staffing ratio commonly found in ‘civilian hospitals. I am talking 
about the overall picture according to the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation. 

DAILY PATIENT LOAD 


Mr. Scrivner. I cannot verify or deny it. I took page II where 
you are talking about the in-patient care and I totaled those figures 
and I got 2,143. I may have missed some some place but that is pretty 
close to it. You set out active duty and retired Army and Air Force 
patients, dependents of Army and Air Force, beneficiaries of the 
Veterans’ Administration, and other authorized patients. Then I go 
to table 6 and you say total patients, naval hospitals, 11,880. I do 
not know whether that is a daily average or what. 

Admiral Gitmore. A daily average. 

Mr. Scrivner. What makes up the difference between the figures 
there and the ones I gave you of 2,143? That is nearly five times 
as many. 

Admiral Gitmore. The ones appearing on page IT are those for the 
total population, sir. That is not the patient load. That is the popu- 
lation that we serve from which we obtain the patient load of the 
daily average of 11,880. 

Mr. Scrivner. All I can do is read your statement. I do not write 
it. I tried to read it and comprehend it. 

In capital letters you say on page II that in-patient care is also 
provided for a daily average of 1,104 active duty and retired officers 
or Army and Air Force patients, 273 dependents of Army and Air 
Force, 400 beneficiaries with the Veterans’ Administration and 366 
other authorized patients. 

Admiral Gitmorr. Well—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, now, should I not assume from that that you 
are saying that there are 2,143 as a daily average? I cannot make 
your statements all tie together. 
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Admiral Grumore. If you will look at the upper portion of that 
table 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the population to be served by the Navy 
medical facilities ? 

Admiral Gutmore. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can understand that. 

Admiral Gumore. And then in addition to that we provide in- 
patient care for so many active duty and retired Army and Air Force 
patients, so many dependents of the Army and Air Force, and 400 
beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that group then would be included in the 11,880? 

Admiral Giumorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which is your daily average hospital load ? 

Admiral Grumore. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am trying to get these things straightened out in 
my own mind. 





RATIO OF HOSPITAL PERSONNEL TO PATIENTS 


Now, let us go back again to your 1.4 ratio. 

Is that military only, or is that military and civilian ? 

Admiral Gitmore. That is milit ary and civilian, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would assume, without going into the mathematics, 
that you get that by taking your daily average, 11,880, and compare 
it to the ts able on page VIII, whie h shows 9, 381 milits ary, 6,856 civ ilian 
for a total of 16,217 Navy medical personnel ¢ 

Admiral Gitmore. That is correct, sir. 


EFFECT OF DEPENDENTS’ MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM IN DEMAND FOR BEDS IN 
MILITARY HOSPITALS 


Mr. Scrivner. I do not know whether a complete answer has been 
given on this. Has the medical care program, which we have been 
discussing, decreased the demand for services and beds in the military 
hospitals ? 

Admiral Girumore. Yes, it has. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much ? 

Admiral Grtmorr. This will have to be for calendar years to have 
the Medical Care Act in effect for 1 year. 

Mr. Scrivner. It will probably take some calculations. When the 
record comes down show what the effect of the Dependents’ Medical 
Care Act has been as it relates to the load on the naval facilities, the 
hospital facilities, and as far as you can, show what, if any, reductions 
in cost of the hospital program have been brought about by this de- 
creased load. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


22217—58 i6 
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EFFECTS OF MEDICARE ON U. 8S. Nava HospiITa.s, CALENDAR YEARS 1956 AND 1957 


1. Admissions of dependents went down by 21 percent following start of 
medicare program : 


ar te PAPILIO TET IRIN Ty hin a cas eerieg rere ctiinne ne wigegiees esenctucewenenememes 107, 200 

eed in calendar PORE 1007 ani eh 84, 300 
2. There was a 14 percent drop in average beds occupied per day: 

a ad a ee 1, 775 

NN oe Sa arcana acme ccc bach npg cpio aceearagsl naka 1, 525 
8. Births decreased by 39 percent: 

i ee Ls eer 48, 400 

I NN a acetic tin asain Eide aig eg eee aadilieaiiadaens 29, 600 


4. The ratio of births to admissions was down by 10 per 100: 


Births per 200 admiesions in 1006.2 e ok hee ee ee ee 45 
Births ner 100 edie one 10; MOG Fs nc desc sticicsecitccemsienpniicieemnmalioenthdbiatiansion 35 
5. The length of stay of dependents in the naval hospitals has risen: 

NR PN cas niin ions ca Siete soe ica pee creates choad 6.0 
| Rh OG esc cassttigs acc 55 areca stepmania cal al Aa cdi labios 6.6 
| 6. The outpatient workload has dropped only 2 percent: 
| ee ee ee ee ee ee 1, 699, 000 
| I MN asa seas clecccs ae a wnt ws en came eae ee ah ennai 1, 665, 000 


7. Summary: 

(a) There has been a sharp drop in obstetrical cases (deliveries). 

(bv) At the same time there has been a greater proportion of longer termed 
nonobstetrical cases. 

(c) This is demonstrated by a greater rate of decline in admissions than in 
beds occupied—also by the rise in average length of stay. 

(d) There has been very little change in the outpatient workload. 

8. These budget estimates include the following for dependents occupying beds 
in naval hospitals: 


Average Amount 
number 
I I a 5 aaa ee in eee ea nanan ae nade 1, 693 $689, 626 
I ee ose ono ob cokccentadcdacesacacuaneadewnnsegeadenstaeece 1, 640 675, 819 
NT Ti soins oir ecasince mint nesceseecsi se cethor-s taaivach eeu tanh eae telbeaeibins aaa apiasialiatietiind 1, 534 638, 297 





PROVISION OF FALSE TEETH AND SPECTACLES 


Mr. Manon. I would like to ask a few questions, if I may, and I will 
yield again. What isthe policy of the Navy with respect to providing 
spectacles and false teeth to people who desire them ? 

Admiral Grtmore. We have always been in the business of provid- 
ing false teeth when required. The parent policy is to provide spec- 

tacles for only active-duty personnel. We are proposing to provide 
them also for retired personnel. The sum involved is $87,000. 

Mr. Manon. You would provide spectacles for retired personnel ? 

Admiral Gi.more. That is what we are proposing. 

Mr. Manon. And your estimated cost for the fiscal year 1959 is how 
much ? 

Admiral Grumore. $87,000. 

Mr. Manon. Dothe Army and the Air Force follow that procedure ¢ 

Admiral Gitmore. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. They do now? 
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Admiral Giumorr. Yes; they do now, and we want to get in line with 
them so that our retired people will not be looking over the fence and 
wishing they were retired from another service. 


INFLUENZA: VACCINE 


Mr. Manon. Is the Navy doing the actual improvement of the in- 
fluenza vaccine, or is it being done by somebody else ? 

Admiral Gutmore. It is being done commercially by six companies. 

Mr. Manon. And you have nothing to do actually with this work? 

Admiral Gumore. With the testing of it, no, sir; wedo not. Weare, 
however, making continuing statistic: “al analy ses of the effectiveness of 


the vaccine which have already resulted in doubling the potency of the 
vaccine. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR IN-PATIENT AND OUT-PATIENT CARE 


Mr. Manon. We will place in the record at this point pages 58 and 
59 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 
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INCREASE IN MEDICAL CARE COSTS IN CIVILIAN FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. What is the reason for the approximately $8 per day 


increase in the medical care in civilian facilities? 


Admiral Grumore. Because the prices have been advancing. 
Mr. Manon. At that rate? 


Admiral Girtmore. That is based upon our latest experience, yes. 


COST OF DEPENDENTS’ MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. What has been your actual cost experience under this 
program ? 

Admiral Giumore. The program from December 7, 1956, to Janu- 
ary 31, 1958, has cost us $19,775,000. The average cost to the hospital 
alone during that period was $22.30. 

Mr. Manon. Is that high ? 

Admiral Gitmore. Compared with their costs, I do not think so, 
sir. 

Mr. Manon. Compared with your experience, how is it? 

Admiral Grtmore. Compared with our experience, we feel that 
our costs are lower. Of course, such a comparison is not easy because 
we are already a military hospital system. We do not have any hos- 
pitals solely for dependents. This is an additive load. An additive 
load is always more economical than constructing a hospital solely 
for that particular purpose. 

Of course, too, there is the consideration that we have in military 
hospitals many items which are not present and not required in civil- 
ian hospitals. We require them because of our military nature. I 
am thinking of information and education service, crews’ library, 
recreation facilities, master-at-arms force, disbursing office, and things 
of that nature, which are not present in a civilian hospital. Con- 
versely, though, we work our enlisted personnel much longer hours. 
In most of our hospitals our enlisted personnel are working 56 hours 
a week as compared with the usual civilian 40 or thereabouts. That 
makes a big change in the actual costs. It makes them more difficult 
of comparison. 

Of course, on the other side we do not include any amortization costs 
or any depreciation costs or interest on indebtedness and a few other 
things like taxes and retirement which might be included in civilian 
costs. 

PER-DAY COSTS FOR CONTRACTUAL CARE 


Mr. Manon. How much do you budget for per day for contractual 
care for fiscal 1959 ? 

Admiral Gitmore. For contractual care in civilian hospitals, $50.25 
a day. That is inclusive of the physician’s fee. That is exclusive of 
the portion that the persons themselves pay, that is, the $25 or $1.75 
a day, whichever is greater. 

Mr. Manon. Is this estimate for fiscal 1959 an estimate which you 
yourself have made, or is it the estimate of the Bureau of the Budget ’ ? 

Admiral Girmorr. It is an agreed upon estimate. Our experience 
is $50.85. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES OF DEATH AND MORTUARY COSTS 


Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record page 62 which includes the 
personnel tables. 


(The page referred to follows :) 


Comparative financial and workload data 


NUMBER OF DEATHS 








Fiseal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 actual . | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Current deaths: 





















































Active duty Navy and Marine Corps_...........--.----- 1, 569 1, 515 1, 460 
IN 5h 8 a Fis he a ke mndie we 5k ahdieleed sd 54 54 54 
Civilian employees and other. ....................-...--- 88 88 88 
Sobel, creek COME ooo ease action osthietdnd beeen 1,711 | 1, 657 | 1, 602 
es SOI Bik ois ae cicada tatwtik ll |----------~--- ee ee 
FUNDS 
| Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiseal year 
1957 actual 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 
| ea Snes oe 
| Average | Funds | Average | Funds | Average | Funds 
cost | cost | cost 
S = as eetihes! Brak Va Se 
Current deaths: | 
Mortuary services. ...............--.. $272.72 | $466,624 | $271.47 | $449,826 | $298.89 | $478, 822 
TROT REN. on do ak. dsb checks | 441.40 | 241.935 140. 76 233.239 | 154.76 247. 920 
SEUNG 5 os Spc ewintntasncnconcsaned 90.90 | 155. 539 | 90.49 | 149.935 | 105.03 | 168, 258 
pease — eeememnsnat onl - = eeseeserenes on - 
Subtotal, current deaths__.......-.- | 505.02 | 864,098 | 502.72| 833,000/ 558.68} 895,000 
Korean repatriations: } eSoe Mes 
PE akclinics ten 40ie uu adueaiaod ab boned xKtiod esas | i 
IE so akikiis it Pidicinatrtixcnyadtvamcp hema } D PR cnttncioon ed ree eres 
II oN aii chads Sees ca eoe eee bs ee De ee a cate wee a 
Subtotal, Korean repatriations.._.._|_.....___- | pt Oh st eek eee eam 
MEOEGINTY GCMIIIIOINE 6 5 coc in cn ce cnkid ccs ico cccnaen Bs sn ao cena RaaiotociGaiee apenas 27, 000 
TEE CRI. oie cde owes o ch demmnnaes Fee 867, 712 cS ad 833, 000 tea lied 922, 000 
Obligation adjustments after June 30......|..........]|—121, 903 |_....---..|_.-------- bees alatiagdhilan Decadent tates 
Swtel ebliontians.. .. -.<atnccnecocsn Sees eS ae ee | 933,000 |........-- | 922, 000 
! | | | ' 





HOSPITAL FACILITIES CLOSED 


Mr. Manon. Any questions ? 

Mr. Rirxy. I have just one. 

Admiral, in your opening statement you said there were two facili- 
ties, I believe, which you were closing. 

Admiral Grumore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rirey, Would you mind telling us where they are? 

Admiral Grtmorr. The Naval Hospital at Corona, Calif., was closed 
September 15, 1957. The Naval Hospital at Mare Island, Calif., was 
closed as a hospital and a small portion of it was retained in open 
status as a dispensary with 10 holding beds. We have also reduced 
the capacity of the Naval Hospital at Bainbridge, Md., down to a 50- 
bed hospital, and we have also combined the dispensary of the station 
and put those functions up at the hospital, so one group performs both 
functions at the present time. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. 


maa 
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INFLUENZA VACCINE 


Mr. Manon. I asked you a question about the improvement of in- 
fluenza vaccine and you made reference to the fact that certain in- 
dividual companies were carrying on this work. You did not state 
whether or not this was being par tially financed by the Navy, 

Admiral Gitatorr. No, sir, it is not. It is in the cost price when 
they develop it. I believe the National Institutes of Health, however, 
are working on it. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood. 
COMPARATIVE OCCURRENCE OF DISEASES AMONG NAVY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fioop. With reference to your caseload, is there any material] 
change at any time in the nature and kind of diseases and conditions 
with reference to naval personnel only, not civilian and not dependents, 
just Navy people? Is there pretty much the same stuff year after 
year? Are you getting a new run of conditions for any reason at all 
that are attracting your attention ? 

Admiral Gitmorr. Except that our venereal disease rate has 
dropped considerably. No new diseases. 

Mr. Fioop, Then there is nothing showing up which is giving you 
any special line of conditions for any reason | which is attrac ting your 
attention in the Navy? 

Admiral Grimore. None other than the recurrent Asiatic flu. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, but that is not peculiar to the Navy. 

Admiral Grumore. No, sir. 


COMPARATIVE RATIO OF MEDICAL OFFICERS TO NAVAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fioop. Can you evaluate the rate of use of your beds vis-a-vis 
your personnel against a civilian rate for any destroyer division, any 
shore installation? Is there any way you can compare the use or 
utilization of your services as against an equal number of civilians 
under reasonably similar circumstances ? 

Admiral Giumore. First, we have medical officers to the extent of 
ed per 1,000 active-duty personnel. That is somewhat more than is 

yailable in civilian life. In civilian life which is not strictly com- 
aii it is my recollection the ratio is in the neighborhood of 1 to 
(50 persons. 

(The following statement was added later :) 

These numbers are related to numbers of medical officers per 1,000 active duty 
personnel. In addition we provide care for retired personnel, dependents, mem- 
bers of other services, and other authorized supernumerary patients. These 
numbers also include the medical officers required for special military missions 
such as aviation, submarine, shipboard, atomic medicine, military medical 
research and special preventive medicine problems, and it also ineludes the 
medical officers required for military readiness with naval and Marine combat 
forces and ships and stations throughout the world. 


RATIO OF PATIENTS TO ALL NAVAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Froop. What about utilization of the facilities by patients as 
against a given number of people? You are not running a gold- 
brick operation, are you? 
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Admiral Grumore. Most certainly not, sir. May I suggest in that 
connection that the incidence rate of personnel sick in hospitals or in 
medical facilities has been decreasing steadily since 1946. In 1946, 
out of every 1,000 personnel there were 21 sick in hospitals; now 
there are 11 sick in hospitals, which is a reduction of almost 50 percent. 
That does not bespeak for us taking in unnecessary patients, I should 
think. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, your antibiotic development is also permit- 
ting you in dispensaries and clinics to knock out bed problems. 

Admiral Gitmore. That is right; yes, sir. 


FACILITIES AT YOKOSUKA 


Mr. Fioop. You have three overseas facilities. What do you want 
with Yokosuka? We are pulling out the Marines and everything 
else. Why are you maintaining that one at top level ? 

Admiral Gimorr. There are still about 400 patients there, sir. 

Mr. Fxioop. I do not mean in the next 10 minutes or the next year. 
What are you talking about for Yokosuka? If we are pulling out, 
what have you in mind there? 

Admiral Giumorr. If we are pulling out sufficiently to reduce the 
patient load a great deal, we certainly will decrease it. In December, 
sir, there were 311 patients; and on the 12-month moving average 
basis there were 405 patients. 


tESISTANCE TO ANTIBIOTICS AMONG CERTAIN BACTERIA 


Mr. Froop. Here is a question which deals with hospital adminis- 
tration generally. I am speaking of civilian experience. I am ad- 
vised that there has been developing nationwide a serious problem 
having to do with the development of resistance to antibiotics by 
strains of bacteria. 

Admiral Gitmore. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. And that that is ; producing a condition of negligence, 
increased operative and postoperative infections and a series or rash, 
literally and figuratively, of new bacteria infections in the hospitals, 
that there is a letdown of the good old soap and water washing of 
the hands by the surgeons, that there is a letdown of the laundry prob- 
lems with the sheets and linens and blankets because everybody has 
decided, “What the dickens, we have antibiotics. Let us forget every- 
thing else.” Recently and currently it is suggested there is a serious 
problem. Have you experienced that? 

Admiral Giitmore. No, sir, but that is common in the country. The 
problem has to do with respect to a certain variety of staphylococcus 
which is not sensitive to antibiotics. 

Mr. Froop. I know what the problem is. I am interested in know- 
ing whether you are having that experience. 

‘Admiral Gutorr. We are havi ing very little of it, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Why? 

Admiral Gitmore. Because we use more soap and water. I think 
you gave the answer. More elbow grease and 56 hours of work a week 
for our corpsmen. 

Mr. Fxioop. In other words, your discipline and administration are 
such that you have not permitted any letdown or any negligence be- 
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cause of these antibiotics, and if that is true you are not experiencing 
these problems. 

Admiral Gitmorr. That is correct, sir. I came here to Washing- 
ton from Chelsea, Mass. I had been there about 16 months, and we 
did not have one single case in that 16 months. 


ADEQUACY OF FIRST-AID KITS 


Mr. Fioop. There have been a series of complaints by personnel 
off and on in all branches of the service, including yours, about the 
fact that the first-aid kits when you need them are not what you are 
supposed to have, that they are obsolescent or obsolete or when you 
reach for a certain thing in the kit it is no good or is not there, and 
soon. What about that? What inspections do you run on kits? Do 
you still have World War II kits hanging in a glass case on the wall 
and nobody has touched them in 10 years, or what? 

Admiral Grumorr. Normally, first-aid kits are inspected at least 
twice a year to note their contents. I think that anything which is 
used only very occasionally has a tendency to deteriorate, and it has 
to be inspected regularly to see that it is up to par. 

Mr. Fioop. Then it has not been inspected because they are not up to 
snuff. What is the Navy doing to recognize the problem? Now that 
you have discovered these complaints, are you pushing? Is your dis- 
cipline better? Are you going to do something about making certain 
that the first-aid kits are modern, up to date, and inspected 2 You 
know, when you want a first-aid kit, that is when you want it. 

Admiral Gitmore. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. The boys are squawking. These kits are not there or 
they are not good or they are not up to date or they have not been 
inspected, and so on. Do you know that and, if so, what are you 
doing about it? 

Admiral Gitmore. It is a portion of the standard inspection by 
any inspecting officer to ane k on the first-aid kits. 

Mr. Fioop. Then somebody had better look at it, because whoever 
is responsible for inspection of first-aid kits is not performing his 
duty. 

Admiral Grimorr. All right, sir. That will certainly be checked. 

Mr. Fioop. Is this an academic observation or what do you suggest ? 

Admiral Giumore. Sir, if you could give me something more con- 
crete 

Mr. Foon. Have you had such complaints? 

Admiral Giitmorr. We have not. 

Mr. Fioop. You have not? 

Admiral Gu.more. No, sir, absolutely not. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you have no problem. 

Admiral Giumore. I hope we haven't. 





UTILIZATION OF PSYCHIATRICALLY MARGINAL RECRUITS 


Mr. Fioop. On page 5 of your statement, paragraph 4, you say, 


Through our continued emphasis on preventive psychiatry at naval training 
centers, it has been possible to integrate and utilize a large proportion of the 
psychiatrically marginal recruits. 
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Are you doing the Navy or anybody else any favor by being that 
good? What in the world do you want to knock yourself out ‘for to 
save borderline psychiatric- -susceptible marginal recruits during 
peacetime when in case of action you may have a problem and you 
are never sure? Why are you so proud of that? If there is any doubt, 
why don’t you get rid of them and stop being so clever for the Navy? ? 

Admiral Gutmore. Sir, we feel that we can get good service out 
of them with training. 

Mr. Fioop. You do? 

Admiral Grumore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. First line A. B.’s? 

Admiral Giimore. Yes, sir, we do. 

Mr. Fioop. In combat? 

Admiral Grumore. Yes, sir, we do. 

Mr. Froop. O. K., you are the doctor. 


ENROLLMENT OF MILITARY PERSONNEL IN SCHOOLS OF OTHER SERVICES 


On page 6, why do you have 86 Army personnel and 280 Air Force 
personnel at your medical school ? 

Admiral Giuatorr. We transfer back and forth between our dif- 
ferent schools, depending upon what each has avs ailable. For example, 
we send some of our people to the Food Service School down at Fort 
Lee in Virgina. 

Mr. Fioop. Why ? 

Admiral Gitmorr. Because we feel they have a pretty decent course. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a good reason, but is that the way to run the 
Department of Defense? If you find the Army has a good school in 
one branch you send your people there. If they find you have a good 
shcool in a different branch they send their people to you. You just 
move these people back and forth. Isn’t that getting around to what 
I am trying to talk about? When you find something like that, why 
don’t you go to the Army and say, “Look, Mack, you have a pretty 
good food “school. W hy don’t we abandon ours and everybody get 
together and we will have just yours.” 

‘Admiral Gruatore. We do not have one. 

Mr. Fioop. Does the Air Force, if you know, do this? 

Admiral Giimore. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Foon. Is this the only one? If you need food people, you 
send them to the Army food school ? 

Admiral Gitmorr. Some of them we do, yes, sir, and some we send 
to Cornell. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no need for your mission; is that it? 

Admiral Giumore. We feel that they are giving us a good course, 
and we do not feel that we have the necessity and we don’t have the 
quantity to require an establishment of a food service school. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a good answer. 

Admiral Gitmore. We interdigitate in many different areas, Mr. 
Flood. For example, if you go out to Bethesda and you have a speech 
difficulty, they will send you over to Walter Reed because they have 
some good speech therapists. We do not have enough work to hire 
them. If you need a hearing device they will send you out to Forest 
Glen where there is a laboratory for fitting them. We do not have 
enough of those to start another laboratory. 
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HEARING CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. By the way, what kind of program do you run on hear- 
ing problems with reference to high decibels in sound ? 

Admiral Grumore. We do have a hearing conservation program. 

Mr. Fioop. Why don’t you send them to the Air Force? Why do 
you want one? Your decibel problems on sound training or protec- 
tion of hearing or protection from damage from sound is no different 
from the Air Force; is it? 

Admiral Grumore. I would think it would be, because on an airfield 
you can get away from the jet, but on a carrier you cannot get very 
far away from it. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, but the problem is sound. 

Admiral Giimore. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. If the Air Force is running a class A school in sound 
as the Army is running a class A school in food, what do you want 
one for? What has the ship to do with it? 

Admiral Gitmore. We feel that we have enough interest in it to 
have a program too, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is an answer but not as good as the other one. It 
won't do. 

Admiral Brarpstey. Mr. Flood, I might add that on most large 
land bases the plane turns up full power to take off at the end of the 
runway hundreds of feet away from any ground force personnel. On 
a carrier when you are on the catapult for takeup, we have people 
only a few feet away. They are much closer to the noise. We have 
a much more difficult problem. 

Mr. Fioop. I know. But, Skipper, I am talking about sound. It is 
only a question of degree. The condition is sound. 

Admiral Brarpsiry. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. So what does the Navy want with a sound school if 
the Air Force is already operating a good one? Why don’t you send 
them over there? 

Admiral Brarpstry. The point is, I do not know if the Air Force 
has a sound school. 

Admiral Gitmorr. We do not have a sound school. 

Mr. Fioop. Then the Air Force has no problem ? 

Admiral Brarpstry. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Don’t you think you had better point out to them that 
they have? 

Admiral Brarnstey. The problem of operating from a shore base 
vs. from a carrier where you have to turn up the engines with the 
crew only a few feet away are a great deal different. 

Mr. Froop. I have had all kinds of complaints from airmen and the 
families of airmen, and I have heard statements from the Air Force 
people about the psychoneurosis and the physical conditions getting 
progressively worse in direct ratio to the increase of jet propulsion. 
The Air Force does have a problem, but you suggest to me they have 
no school and are not doing anything about it. 

Admiral Brarpstey. I do not know whether they have a school or 
not, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Don’t you think you should find out and you boys get 
together? I am talking about sound, not ships and aircraft—sound. 
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Can we not do this in one place and do it right ? 

Mr. Manon. Will the gentleman in the brown suit identify himself? 

Mr. Hickey. I am Mr. T. J. Hickey, and I am Comptroller of the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 

Mr. Manon. Will you respond to the statement which has been 
made and the question ? 

Mr. Hickey. First of all, there is no sound school in the Medical 
Department budget here. We are providing $92,000 for the appli- 
cation of soundproofing and for sound testing, but there is no money 
provided here for the training of any sound people. 

Mr. Fioop, I saw your budget item. I know what it is for. What 
I am trying to find out is, do you have a sound school? If you do 
not, why don’t you? If the Air Force hasn’t one, why don’t they? 
And why shouldn’t everybody get together to protect personnel 
against the dangers of sound? If you do not think there are dangers 
from sound, you should, especially in the development of jet aircraft. 

Doctor, do you have a problem, psychoneurotic, physical, with your 
personnel with direct relation to the development of sound decibel 
damage from jet aircraft as they are becoming greater in numbers 
and in power? 

Admiral Grumore. We are bound to have. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have? 

Admiral Grumore. We have some; yes. 

Mr. Froop. What are you doing about it? 

Admiral Gitmore. We are having a hearing-conservation program, 
testing, trying out methods of reducing that sound as well as protec- 
tion of the individual himself. 

Mr. Fioop. You think that your problem with direct relation to 
what I am talking about is so different and distinct in the Navy that 
you should run your own show in this area, regardless of whether 
the Air Force is running one or not? 

Admiral Grimore. I think so, sir. 

(The following additional information was submitted :) 

For the last 5 years, the Army, Navy, and Air Force have been cooperating in 
their efforts to gain greater knowledge relative to the problem of noise in mili- 
tary operations. Most of this cooperation has been effected through the Armed 
Forces-National Research Council Committee on Hearing and BioAcoustics, 
(CHABA). This is an organization of the most eminent scientists in military 
and civilian life, gathered together to provide advice to the Armed Forces in their 
noise problems. It is financed equally by all three services and sponsored by the 
National Research Council. The Navy’s problems in noise are peculiarly acute 
as compared with the Air Force and Army, by reason of its operations at sea. 
The high level noise generated by operations of jet aircraft aboard carriers 
presents an exposure to this noise on the part of carrier personnel far above 
that encountered by personnel of the other services, primarily because they must 
be within the confines of the ship much closer to that noise. It has created a 
major problem in communication aboard our carriers. It has created a problem in 
submarine detection from planes and helicopters listening to radio and sonar 
signals in the presence of the high-level noise generated by aircraft engines. 

‘Research in combating noise within the Navy is carried out in several places 
such as the School of Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.; the Naval Medical 
Research Laboratory, New London, Conn.; the Navy Electronics Laboratory, 
San Diego, Calif.; the Aircrew Equipment Laboratory at Philadelphia, Pa.; and 
through contract with such institutions as the Central Institute for the Deaf in 
St. Louis; the Harvard Psychological Acoustic Laboratory at Cambridge, Mass. ; 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass.; Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio; and numerous others. 
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The Navy, in a cooperative effort between the School of Aviation Medicine at 
Pensacola and the Central Institute for the Deaf, has developed a laboratory— 
mobile sound laboratory—which has extensively studied the effects of noise at 
Pensacola at Cecil Field, at Patuxent River and aboard at least two carriers. 
In the engineering field, the Navy is cooperating with the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics and has members on the NACA Subcommittee on Air- 
craft Noise. 

The Bureau of Aeronautics is primarily cognizant of the efforts to reduce the 
noise of engines at the source. It has extensive programs in this area witb all 
major engine manufacturers as well as internal work at its engine test labora- 
tory at Trenton, N. J., and other engine and test facilities such as those at Point 
Mugu, Calif. 

The Bureau of Ships has programs under way in the general area of reducing 
noise aboard ships of all sorts, particularly in engine rooms and in control spaces. 
The Bureau of Yards and Docks has been studying the problem of noise as it 
affects the air station community. Most major air stations have had noise sur- 
veys conducted and all new construction of air stations is undertaken with due 
regard to the traffic patterns of aircraft and the location of test stands for air- 
craft engines. 

The Office of Naval Research has conducted a program of a basic research 
nature in an effort to combat the effects of noise on people ever since World 
War Il. This program is very extensive and has produced a major portion of 
the scientific knowledge now existent in the field of high intensity noise. 

The Bureau of Aeronautics has, over a period of many years, worked on the 
problems of protecting personnel against high intensity noise. Earplugs and 
muffs for helmets have been developed by that Bureau on an accelerated basis 
for many years. The protection available to naval personnel through these 
devices is now second to none, and in fact, is approaching the theoretical limita- 
tions for protecting human beings against airborne noise. This work has been 
carried out both in naval laboratories and under civilian contracts. 

Available to the Navy is the newly constructed BioAcoustics Laboratory of the 
Air Force at Wright Patterson Air Force Base. A similar laboratory has not 
been constructed by the Navy because the exchange of information and facilities 
for work in this area between the services is considered to be adequate. Instruc- 


tion to naval personnel in regards to the hazards and means of protection against 


high intensity noise is carried out by the Medical Department of the Navy in 
humerous ways. Notable is the hearing conservation program which has been 
promulgated within the last 3 years by the Preventive Medicine Division of the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, and which extends to every naval activity. 

The hearing acuity of naval and civilian personnel is established upon their 
entrance into the naval service. The noise level of the environments in which 
they work is constantly monitored. Audiometric screening and monitoring of 
these personnel is carried out on a regular routine basis. The Navy is now in 
a position to know conclusively what effects noise has had on its personnel. 
It is in a position to provide them with the best protection against that noise 
that has yet been developed. It has educated them through numerous instruc- 
tions, classes and, in fact, through a series of 3 training films on this precise 
subject which were produced by the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery about 
2 years ago. These films have wide usage not only within the Naval Establish- 
ment but within the other Armed Forces and abroad. Without reservation I 
can say that the coordination in the field of sound between the Air Force, Navy 
and Army, the scientific community, and the NATO nations is the highest 
order. 


Mr. Froop. I cannot agree with that. Allright. It is the old story 
of duplication, if it is that. 


RADIO PAGE SYSTEM 


What is this business of a radio page system? That is interesting. 
What is that? 

Admiral Gitmore. That is a system which we tried out in one hos- 
pital, and it works excellently. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the system ? 
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Admiral Gitmore. Each doctor carries a little radio receiver in his 
pocket, and he can be paged in that radio receiver any place in the 
hospital or even going between buildings. It is personal, it is closed 
circuit, and it is much ¢ quicker to find people than with a visual paging 
system. 

Mr. Fioop. Could he cut in the Army-Navy game if he wanted to? 

Admiral Gitmore. No, sir. They are good for about 3 or 4 miles, 
something of that sort, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. But it is a good idea, is that it # 

Admiral Giumore. It works very, very nicely, and many of the 
modern civilian hospitals are installing it as well. 

Mr. Fioop. It makes sense. 


PAYMENT TO AIR FORCE FOR MATS 


I understand that you are now required to pay $165,000 directly to 
the Air Force in connection with the MATS industrial funding opera- 
tion, is that right? 

Admiral Giumore. Y es, sir; that is correct 

Mr. Froop. For the first time you are setting it up in this budget. 

Admiral Grimorg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Yours is $165,000 from your Bureau alone? 

Admiral Gitmore. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. That intrigues me for other reasons. I just wanted to 
be sure. 


PROBLEMS IN OBTAINING SUFFICIENT NUMBERS OF DIETITIANS 


What is your problem with dietitians ? 
Admiral Grumore. We are having trouble obtaining enough of 
them. 

Mr. Fioop. From civilian life? 

Admiral Guimore. From civilian life, yes, sir. They are in scarce 
supply. 

Mr. Fioop. What rank or rate do you give them ? 

Admiral Gitmore. Ensign. 

Mr. Fioop. They rate a commission ? 

Admiral Grumore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You cannot get them ? 

Admiral Gimore. We are having very great difficulty in getting 
them, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not know of anything to do about that, I guess. 
As is true of the shortage of all technicians, you do not know the 
answer, is that it ? 

Admiral Gmmore. We do not feel they are producing enough of 
them. 


REIMBURSEMENTS FOR HOSPITALIZATION AND SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. Foon. Referring to page 1 of your statement, one-fourth of 
your requested appropriation of $88 million amounts to $22 million 
of reimbursements. You are going to get one-fourth of what you are 
asking for from reimbursements. That is pretty heavy. 
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Admiral Gumore. I am sorry, sir. That $22 million is in addition 
to the $88 million. 

Mr. Foon. It is in addition to the $88 million, but it amounts to one- 
fourth of it— 

Admiral Gitmore. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Which is quite an amazing fact. 

Admiral Gitmore. The main portion of it, first, is subsistence in our 
hospitals; secondly, payment by other departments for care of their 
patients in our hospitals as well as their dependents. When the VA 
sends us 400 patients, they pay us so many dollars a day for them. 
When we house Army patients, they pay us so many dollars a day for 
it. Air Force is the same way. It is, in the main, for hospitalization 
and subsistence. 

Mr. Fioop. You must be a pretty popular place, $22 million. 


t 


Admiral Gitmore. We have to feed a lot of people, sir. 
CIVILIAN PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Froop. At the bottom of page 7 you state that civilian personal 
services account for 58 percent of your obligations. 

Admiral Gumorr. That is of all funds under hospitals. 

Mr. Fioop. So for all funds for naval hospitals, approximately 58 
percent is for services to civilians? 

Admiral Girmorr. No. Pay of civilians. 

Mr. FLoop. Payment of civilian staff? 

Admiral Girmore. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the regular classified personnel, then ? 

Admiral Grimore. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. This is not a patient load ? 

Admiral Gitmorr. No, no. Classified and unclassified personnel. 

Mr. Fioop. You have that following on your estimated obligations 
per day per patient. 

Admiral Gremore. a sir. 

Mr. Froop. Chart 4, then, deals with two things, patient caseload 
and civilian personnel services, not personal services to civilian 
patients—personnel, not personal ? 

Admiral Giumore. That is correct, sir, civilian employees. 

Mr. Fioop. Itis just the wrong word. Personnel. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 


ADMISSION RATES AND NONEFFECTIVE RATES 


Mr. Forp. I notice in your prepared statement, Doctor, you indi- 
cated your noneffective rate per 1,000 decreased from 13.2 in 1956 to 
15.0 in 1957. 

Admiral Gitmore. Yes, sir, that is for the fiscal years. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be helpful for the record if you would 
insert a chart such as that which appeered in the Department of the 
Army appropriation hearing for fiscal 1958 going back 6 years, both 
as to the noneffective rate and as to the admission rate. That would 
give us a running account each year for our review. 

Admiral Giumore. I shall be h: ippy to. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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ANNUAL ADMISSION RATES”AND DAILY NONEFFECTIVE RATES 


U.S. NAVY AND MARINE CORPS: CY 1942-57 
(Excludes Battle Casualties) 
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COMPARISON OF ARMY AND NAVY DAILY PATIENT COSTS 


Mr. Forp. I notice in your statement your daily patient cost is 
$16.24 per day. I was reading through the Army’ s hearings of last 
year and I believe General Hays’ testimony, or actually the testimony 
of Mr. Fogelberg of his office and it indicates “that for the first quarter 
of fiscal year 1956, the average cost for all Army reporting hospitals 
was $23.98. There are additional later figures for other years. Why 
should their costs be relatively considerably higher than your own? 
Do they use a different formula ? 

Admiral Gimorr. We both use the same rules provided by the 
Bureau of the Budget. There may be some minor variations in inter- 
pretation of them. As far as I am concerned, I think they are approxi- 
mately even. The reason we are lower 

Mr. Forp. The rules or the results? 

Admiral Grumorr. The results I think are on a par. There may be 
1 or 2 percent difference, something of that sort. The reason we have 
lower costs, I believe, is that we work our hospital corpsmen much 
longer hours, we work our nurses longer hours, and we have a lower 
staffing ratio. 

Mr. Forp. Would you put in the record the background material 
by which you come up with $16.24 ? 

Admiral Gitmore. It would be quite voluminous. We could put it 
together easily. 

Mr. Forp. Can you not give a summary of it ? 

Admiral Gitmorr. Surely. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 





The net cost per inpatient day is the end result of four processes in the ac- 
counting system established for hospitals. 

The accounting system utilized by naval hospitals is similar to that utilized 
by civilian commercial concerns and is based upon accrual accounting and a 
double entry bookkeeping system of accumulating, recording, distributing, and 
adjusting expenses incurred. These steps in the accounting system are explained 
in the following subparagraphs: 

(a) All costs of operation are accumulated upon the obligation or expendi- 
ture of funds for materials utilized and services received. These costs are re- 
corded in a series of general ledger accounts by the use of a double entry book- 
keeping system. 

(b) Simultaneously with the recordings outlined in subparagraph (a) above, 
these costs are recorded and accumulated in the cost ledger and charged against 
the operating or service department which consumed the service or material. 
This cost ledger is composed of the following primary cost centers or depart- 
ments: 


Patient care departments: Nonpatient care departments : 
Administration Maintenance and operation, person- 
Professional care of patients nel quarters 
Dietetic service Research and diagnostic service 
Recreation service Education and training 
Maintenance and operation of Outpatient medical and _ dental 

buildings and grounds service 
Laundry service Capital expenditures 
Transportation service Major repairs and alterations 
Furniture and equipment issued Care of the dead 


All other nonhospital expense 
Expenses, all other institutional ac- 
tivities 


(c) At the end of the reporting period (quarterly) when all costs have been 
accumulated, the gross cost of each department is ascertained. It is then neces- 
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sary to remove those costs which were not applicable to the care of inpatients 

from the inpatient department originally charged and prorate a proportionate 

share of the cost to certain consumer departments not rendering inpatient care. 

The value of these adjustments is in direct proportion to the service rendered. 
Examples of these adjustments are: 


(1) Administration and communication service rendered training and 
research and noninpatient activities. 

(2) Outpatient services rendered by inpatient professional care depart- 
ments. 

(3) Subsistence served training and research personnel and the value of 
rations sold for cash to staff, guests, ete. 

(4) Maintenance and operation cost of buildings, the use of which is not 
directly applicable to inpatient care (Staff personnel quarters, schools, Navy 
exchanges, etc.) 

(5) Laundry services rendered noninpatient functions. 

(6) Transportation service rendered noninpatient functions. 

(d@) Upon the accomplishment of the cost adjustments outlined in subpara- 
graph (c) above the net cost of all inpatient care departments has been ascer- 
tained. This remaining net cost is divided by the accumulated daily occupied 
beds for the period to arrive at the net cost per inpatient day. 


Mr. Forp. I want to check with the Army and the Air Force also 
when they are up here, because there is quite a differential in dollars. 

Admiral Grumorr. We make a report on an annual basis to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and they have a certain format for it. How 
would it be if I provided ; you with the summary sheet, the top sheet, 
of that format? It has it broken down. 

Mr. Foro. We will get the same from the Army and the Air Force 
when they are up here. 

Admiral Grumorr. Right, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT SCHOOLS 


Mr. Manon. In connection with your statement, Admiral Gilmore, 
in regard to your medical requirements, I wish you would submit a 
justification for the seven Medical Department schools to which you 
make reference. 

(The information requested follows :) 


JUSTIFICATION FOR OPERATION OF SEVEN MEDICAL DEPARTMENT SCHOOLS 


Nawal Medical School, Bethesda, Md. 


The Naval Medical School is fundamentally a postgraduate institution, but it 
also encompasses a number of special activities. Its chief mission is the training 
or medical officers in the Navy for service ashore and afloat, with special 
emphasis upon certain phases and branches of medicine and surgery of specific 
importance to the Navy. Another equally important program in the mission of this 
school is to provide periodic refresher courses in the most recent advances made 
in medical science to the more senior medical officers and specialized instruction 
to Nurse Corps officers in blood bank technique. 

The Naval Medical School actively participates in the following: 

(a) Rapidly expanding fields for clinical use of radioisotopes in diagnosis and 
treatment as well as various aspects of nuclear medicine. 

(bd) Instruction to large numbers of officers in the fields of special weapons, 
with emphasis upon thermonuclear warfare, medical defense, and the care of 
mass casualties. 

(c) Advanced courses in “Military medical specialties” with particular atten- 
tion to the latest developments and techniques in the care of ABC and conven- 
tional casualties. Lecturers for these courses are outstanding without exception 
and are recognized authorities in their fields. 

(d) Training of residents in pathology. 

(e) Training in the operation of a tissue bank for the utilization of materials 
such as bone, cartilage, dura mater, and blood vessels as transplants in human 
beings requiring these services. The tissue bank actively supports the work of 
the surgical service of the United States Naval Hospital, National Naval Medical 
Center. 

(f) Provision for full clinical laboratory services for the United States Naval 
Hospital, which has none of its own. This includes all known modern advance- 
ments in clinical laboratory operations. This is a very busy activity. The 
laboratory further services outlying dispensaries and other activities in the 
greater Washington area. 

(9g) The preparation and operation of a large correspondence course section. 
Currently, we have 4,087 active participants in the program of training, all 
representing officers from the Navy, Army, Air Force, Public Health Service, 
United States Coast Guard, Civil Service Commission, and foreign navies. 
There is an almost continuous necessity for revision of all courses to keep them 
practical and up to date. This isa large operation. 

(h) The Medical School prepares and conducts the professional examinations 
of all candidates for original commission in the Medical Service Corps and the 
Nurse Corps of the Navy. 

(i) The Naval Medical School’s technical training manuals are famous 
throughout the world as standards of reference. They are in great demand 
from great institutions in this country and abroad. There is a manual for the 
following fields, each of which is kept up-to-date through timely revisions to 
meet the demands of medical progress: Biochemistry, medical protozoology and 
hematology, bacteriology, serology, urinalysis, gastrointestinal tract and endoc- 
rinology, pathology techniques, blood bank procedures, radiation physics, radio- 
isotope therapy, X-ray technic, and tissue bank procedures. The technical man- 
uals are used extensively by the Army and Air Force, as well as by the Navy. 
The Medical School has always been responsible for all editing and publication 
relating to the manuals. 
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(j) Courses in military medical management for senior foreign officers and 
in preventive medicine for junior officers are being conducted each year for the 
military personnel of NATO and SEATO nations. 

Enlisted training is also an important function of the Naval Medical School. 
The rapid turnover of technicians of all types in the Medical Department of the 
Navy, Army, and Air Force has necessarily caused the Medical School to estab- 
lish an aggressive program for the rapid training of technicians in the follow- 
ing fields: General laboratory procedures, blood bank technic, tissue bank 
technic, X-ray technic, serological technic, parasitology, bacteriology, hematology, 
biochemistry, and the clinical use of radioisotopes. 


Naval Dental School, Bethesda, Md. 


The United States Naval Dental School, National Naval Medical Center, 
Bethesda, Md., is required to provide general postgraduate training and resi- 
dency training for dental officers. The general postgraduate course for dental 
officers is of 10 months’ duration and is a prerequisite for further training. 
This course provides training in the latest advances in the various specialties 
of dentistry and is available to 28 selected officers each year in the ranks of 
commander, lieutenant commander, and lieutenant. Comparable training is not 
available from civilian sources. This school also provides advanced training 
for general dental technicians and prosthetic laboratory technicians in addition 
to specialized training in maintenance and repair of dental equipment. 

Naval School of Hospital Administration, Bethesda, Md. 

The Naval School of Hospital Administration provides intensive training for 
Medical Service Corps officers in modern methods of theory and practice of 
naval hospital administration. Areas of instruction developed with the objective 
of preparing officers for positions of responsibility in administrative manage- 
ment functions in military hospitals include personnel administration, finance 
and supply procedures, personnel records, naval military justice as pertains to 
the Medical Department, commercial law, food service management, maintenance 
methods, safety engineering, and related subjects. The courses are designed 
to provide a foundation for growth into competent and responsible heads of 
hospital administrative divisions. 

This training is not available from any other source, either service or civilian. 
Hospital Corps Schools: San Diego, Calif., and Great Lakes, Ill. 

These basic Hospital Corps Schools provide initial indoctrination of enlisted 
personnel prior to designation as hospital corpsmen and assignment to Medical 
Department duties. These schools are the only source of basic training for hos- 
pital corpsmen. 


Naval Dental Technicians School, San Diego, Calif. 

The United States Naval Dental Technicians School, Administrative Com- 
mand, Naval Training Center, San Diego, Calif., is required to provide the basic 
training courses for general dental technicians and specialized training in 
prosthetic laboratory procedures. This school is the only source of basic train- 
ing for dental technicians. 


Naval School of Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, Fla. 

The Naval School of Aviation Medicine teaches naval flight surgeons in the 
operational pecularities of and conducts research in the unique qualities of 
naval aviation: supports the Naval Air Training Command; and forms a nu- 
cleus for the expanded training and research requirements in the event of 
mobilization. It also trains aviation physiologists, aviation hospitalmen tech- 
nicians, and special devicemen in order that they may be familiar with the 
problems of carrier aviation, high altitude, supersonic flight, and the use of 
personal protective and survival equipment and escape measures required in 
the instruction and reinstruction of all naval aviators and ancillary personnel. 
The school also trains flight surgeons for the Regular United States Army, for 
NATO countries, and other foreign nationals. 

More detailed information concerning the Naval School of Aviation Medicine 
has been submitted for the record under the title “Requirement for a Separate 
Naval Aviation Medical School.” 


Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
Admiral Grimore. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING, NAVY 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. EUGENE J. PELTIER, CEC, USN CHIEF, BUREAU OF YARDS 
AND DOCKS 

REAR ADM. J. T. HAYWARD, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS (RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT) 

HON. J. SINCLAIR ARMSTRONG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

REAR ADM. GEORGE F. BEARDSLEY, USN, ASSISTANT COMP- 


TROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


REAR ADM. JOHN W. AILES, III, USN, 


DIRECTOR, SHORE ESTAB- 


LISHMENT DEVELOPMENT AND MAINTENANCE DIVISION, OFFICE 


OF THE DCNO (LOGISTICS) 


CAPT. NORMAN M. MARTINSEN, CEC, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR 
ADMINISTRATION AND COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF YARDS AND 


DOCKS 


JOHN W. COCHRANE, DIRECTOR, FINANCIAL AND MANAGEMENT 
DIVISION, BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 


Program and financing 





Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 
1, Engineering services rcs sdeiats sain ee Ri sake teak ecm a | 
. Maintenance and oper: ation of shore establishments. 
. Special procurement seb eidie noe 
. Construction battalion support _ acne aiden 
. Departmental administration - ------ 


crm Cobo 


Total direct obligations. __......___- 


Re om able obligations: 
Engineering services 
2 Maintenance and oper: ition of shore establishments. 
3. Special procurement tba Bide Sacto Beat 


4. Construction battalion support___.--------.------- | 


Total reimbursable obligations. ...._. ceed a aniolhe 


"EE CEE ih hes is Vincsindtncdsdeaaudelniel 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward (69 Stat. 438) __.___- 
Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements to be 
earned from military assistance fund reservations) 
transferred to or from other Navy accounts_---_....-_- 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 

Deliveries of material common to United States re- 

= par aan ordered by military assistance current 
BO 6th pL bnn cece tncnemrseebéneteEndbnbwnetbennoeeue | 
ail Re a ene Loe ee te ar eal 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources (41 U. 8. ©. | 
231 (C))-__-. -- pibhel ‘ 
Anticipated re imbursements for future year “deliveries of 





material common to United States requirements ordered 
by military assistance in current year____..........-.--- 
Unobligated balance carried forward (69 Sts at. 438) bidoiendio 
Unobligated balance no longer available. - 


New obligational authority -..._..-- bbe otinndiner aide adtom 


New obligational authority: 
po ee aa ee 


1957 actual 





$17, 193, 566 
88, 080, 204 
8, 489, 669 
7, 183, 863 

5, 516, 681 


} 


| 


1958 estimate} 


| 


$18, 397, 000 | 
> 974, 000 | 
8, 409, 000 | 
7, 319, 000 | 
5, 901, 000 | 
' 


1959 estimate 


$18, 342, 000 
86, 103, 000 
372, 000 

8. 166, 000 
5, 571, 000 

















126, 463, 983 | 131,000,000 | _ 126, 554, 000 
1 

303, 591 300, 000 300, 000 

15, 555, 109 28, 000, 000 | 28, 000, 000 
11, 813, 421 24,528,000 | 28, 503, 000 
. 599, 274 | 498, 000 | 750, 000 
__ 30, 271 1, 395 53, 326, 000 ce 87, 553, 000 
"156, 735,378 | 184, 326, 000 ~ 184, 107, 000 


—2, 432, 442 


| 
— 809, 987 


—28, 911, 880 


— 699, 244 


—2, 334, 541 | 


4, 527, 565 


3, 525, 151 


129, 600, 000 


Transferred to ““Eme rge moy fund” (75 Bint. SiR oui decent is clse. 


Appropriation (adjusted) -..........-.......-...-.-- 


| 





—4, 527, 565 | 


1, 914 


—55, 000 


—48, 300, 349 | 


—498, 000 | 


—2, 945, 000 | 


2, 998, 000 | alee 


131, , 000, 000 | 


134, 630, 000 
—3, 630, 000 
~~ oat 


131, 000, 000 


—2, 998, 000 


—53, 805, 000 


—750, 000 


126, 6 564, 000 


126, 554, 000 


"126, 554, 000 
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Object classification 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions. ..................._.--- 20, 192 18, 219 18, 200 












































Average number of all employees-.-.....................-.---- 17, 831 15, 786 15, 860 
Number of employees at end of year. ...............-.-.-.-.-- 18, 022 15, 965 15, 947 
Average GS grade and salary. ..................-...-....--..- 7.0 $5,316 7.0 5,340 7.0 $5, 364 
Average salary of ungraded positions..............-.......---- 3, 862 | 3, 879 3, 902 
Personal service obligations: ‘ 7a | : 
PURGING DOGMNONE ise. acces datiicigwccabip-eiecienca cae $76, 760, 125 $66, 071, 353 $66, 370, 153 
Other personal services__......- ; stk 2, 735, 802 2, 640, 647 2, 616, 847 
Total personal service obligations. _..................--. 79, 495, 927 68, 712, 000 68, 987, 000 
Direct obligations: (set es Oe a A WD 
On Pereqmeh servic. 25. oo ak. dads i. 75, 189,207 | 63, 708, 538 63, 983, 538 
i i ae 3, 208, 118 3, 818, 528 4, 012, 000 
GB “Trareperensinds OF GIO... conc cbc ccc ceed saccegeccsce + 2, 815, 875 2, 793, 000 3, 193, 000 
O04 Commeniontion servieds.... oo. ~. << occ dic etc ncww ces 585, 567 590, 401 596, 000 
> EG re ak rl dn cde cc chess | 4, 012, 981 4, 288, 369 4, 693, 000 
Ge RI OU TOO vik nisin cnn ce cecciloboniean 391, 790 641, 480 641, 000 
07 Other contractual services Sailer aie ae tol 12, 455, 431 23, 558, 487 18, 469, 462 
08 Supplies and materials_.......................--..... 18, 423, 876 16, 656, 367 15, 389, 000 
09 Equipment_. : Footed & cnt tll in See cesta he 9, 267, 344 10, 084, 344 10, 694, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions................. 30, 000 4, 793, 800 4, 818, 000 
Sie Oe SI IN ot cnc ab oaste eacecerpie et aaneee 83, 794 66, 686 65, 000 
Tee Gees GR ow vctticblacciacucetekaan 126, 463,983 | 131,000, 000 126, 554, 000 
| ——— — 
Reimbursable obligations: 
01 Personal services__-- LOS PO EE Oy OS ae Fe Ce ee. 4, 306, 720 5, 003, 462 5, 003, 462 
CS TRGUE SUR Cee BOC oii icin ci icdee sn cncncccnnnken 3, 438, 982 | 3, 896, 000 3, 896, 000 
07 Other contractual services. -_.............-..........-. 3, 356, 459 9, 544, 398 9, 544, 538 
08 Supplies and materials..............- a OE a 4, 756, 539 9, 856, 140 9, 856, 000 
a | Le Been ateedeann chisel 14, 412, 695 25, 026, 000 29, 253, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations...................-- 30, 271, 395 53, 326, 000 57, 553, 000 
TRU I ici ia alld nail ana 156, 735, 378 | 184, 326, 000 | 184, 107, 000 





Mr. Manon. Admiral Beardsley, what do we have next? 

Admiral Brarpsuey. Civil engineering, Navy. 

Mr. Manon. May we have your statement at this time, Admiral 
Peltier. 

Admiral Pe.trer. Would you care to have me read it? 

Mr. Manon. I think you may proceed with it. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, as customary, inasmuch as Admiral 
Peltier is a new witness before the committee, it might be well to 
have a biography inserted so we will know his background. 

I might mention with all due modesty that Admiral Peltier is a 
Kansan, a graduate of Kansas State University, and has made a very 
remarkable career in the Navy as an engineer. 

Mr. Manon. With that background, he could not be other than 
fully qualified. 

Proceed, Admiral. 

(The information requested follows:) 

Rear Adm. Eugene J. Peltier (CEC), United States Navy, was born in 
Concordia, Kans., on March 28, 1910. He received his degree of bachelor of 
science in civil engineering from Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kans., in 
1933, graduating with honors. He did postgraduate work there toward a master’s 
degree in 1934. Until 1940 he was a resident engineer in Kansas employed by the 
State highway commission. ; 

Rear Admiral Peltier joined the Navy as a Reserve officer in the rank of lieu- 
tenant (jg.) in 1936. He reported for active duty in July 1940. From that 


Sie ap ree 











| 
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time until July 1942 he served as assistant public works officer at the naval 
training station, Great Lakes, Ill. He was then transferred to Boston, Mass., 
where he was senior assistant to the superintending civil engineer, area I, 
Boston, Mass., until November 1944. During the next 3 months he had instruc- 
tion at the Naval Construction Battalion Center, Davisville, R. I., and in 
February 1945 reported as officer in charge, 137th Naval Construction Battalion, 
which landed on Okinawa. At the war’s end, in September 1945, he formed and 
became officer in charge of the 54th Naval Construction Regiment, also on 
Okinawa. He returned to the United States in December 1945, and then reported 
as public works officer on the staff of the commander, Naval Technical Training 
Command, Pensacola, Fla., and Memphis, Tenn. 

In 1946 Rear Admiral Peltier transferred to the Regular Civil Engineer Corps 
in the rank of commander. 

In March of 1949 he reported as public works officer of the naval air station, 
Jacksonville, Fla., with additional duty on the staff of commander naval bases, 
6th Naval District. In May 1951 he was ordered to the 14th Naval District, 
Pearl Harbor, T. H., where for 2 years he was district public works officer and 
officer in charge of construction; public works officer for the naval base; and 
district housing administrator. From July 1953 to December 1953 he was 
executive assistant to the Assistant Chief for Operations in the Bureau. In 
December he became Assistant Chief of Bureau for Maintenance and Materiel. 

He is a member of the American Society of Civil Engineers and the American 
Concrete Institute, and holds membership in the Sigma Tau and Phi Kappa Phi 
fraternities, Kansas State College chapters. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Pettrer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this is my first appearance before you inasmuch as I relieved Admiral 
Meade as Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks last December. I am 
grateful for the privilege to appear before you with members of my 
staff to give you a brief account of our important achievements and to 
present our plans for the fiscal year 1959 as financed from the appro- 


; 


priation “Civil engineering, Navy.” 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 


During calendar year 1957 management improvement programs of 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks resulted in increased efficiency with 
economies reflected navywide. They are not attributable to this 
appropriation only. For example, the controlled maintenance pro- 
gram was installed at 25 additional activities, and will increase 
productivity by better job planning. Under the utilities conservation 
program, approximately 103 field activities were surveyed for the 
purpose of reducing costs by improved scheduling. Also, contract 
rates for utilities obtained from commercial sources were reduced 
considerably by careful negotiation. As a result of a vigorous trans- 
portation management program started in 1954, annual utilization 
mileages of passenger vehicles have steadily increased in the period 
June 30, 1954, to June 30, 1957, while vehicle inventories have 
decreased. 

The improvement in efficiency of maintenance and operations and 
the reduction of utilities consumption are expected to make possible 
the absorption of a substantial portion of (1) increased costs of 
purchased utilities, fuels, labor, and maintenance materials and (2) 
increased maintenance re quirements due to the increase in real prop- 
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erty plant account, and the increasing age of the plant maintained 
even though less total funds are requested. 

Furthermore, the performance of functions of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks during fiscal year 1957 resulted in income accruing to the 
Government of approximately . 105 000. This includes such pro- 
grams as (1) rental housing, $2 5,000; (2) sale of personal property 
(Public Law 152), $1 682,500; ta (3) disposal and outleasing of 
real property, $4,707,500. In addition, the value of maintenance 
received by the Government from outleased industrial reserve plants 
amounted to $2,368,000. 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST, FISCAL YEAR 1959 


The appropriation rquest, as submitted for fiscal year 1959, amounts 
to $126,554,000, or $4,446,000 less than the amount of funds available 
in fiscal year 1958. 

This appropriation consists of five budget activities, each of which 
I will discuss briefly. 

For the first budget activity, ‘“Engineering services,” an amount 
of $18,342,000 is required to provide technical engineering services 
to the entire Naval Shore Establishment, including the Marine Corps 
installations. This represents a net decrease of $55,000 compared to 
the funds allocated for this budget activity in fiscal year 1958. 

Budget activity No. 2 provides for the maintenance and operation 
of specific shore establishments for which $86,103,000 is requested. 
This represents a net decrease of $4,871,000 aT to the funds 
allocated for this budget activity in fiscal yea * 1958. 

Budget activity No. 3, “Special weave: ’ provides for major 
procurements in support of navywide programs at an estimated cost 
of $8,372,000 or $37,000 less than the amount of funds allocated in 
fiscal vear 1958. 

Budget activity No. 4, “Construction battalion support,” provides 
support of the Seabees at ‘an estimated cost of $8, a 000 or an increase 
of $847,000 over the funds alloc ated in fiscal year 1958. 

Budget activity No. 5, “Departmental adininistraticn ’ ’ supports 
the costs of operation for the Bureau of Yards — Docks in Washing- 
ton, D. C., at an estimated cost deer $5,571,000 or $330, 000 less than the 
funds allocated during fiscal year 1958. 

In conclusion, may ‘T assure you that this fiscal year 1959 budget re- 
quest has been developed on a realistic and economical basis. Each 
element has been included with consideration of supporting only essen- 
tial requirements financed from this appropriation. 


UNUSED APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Manon. I shall now ask you a few questions to which you may 
respond. Congress made available to you for the current fiscal year 
$134,630,000. What portion of these funds will not be used for the 
purposes for which they were appropriate d, and what has been or will 
be the effect of this reduction? 

Admiral Pevriger. There was an amount of $3,630,000 placed in 
reserve by the Bureau of the Budget and later transferred to the 
Polaris program which will not be used by this appropriation. 
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EFFECT OF RESERVATION OF FUNDS BY BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Manon. What is the effect of that? Is it serious? 

Admiral Peitier. We can show you where we had to reduce it. 

Mr. Manon. What were the more significant factors involved in 
this reduction of $3.6 million? 

Mr. Cocurane. Mr. Chairman, in the $3,630,000 which was 
frozen by the Bureau of the Budget, on allocation we had to reduce in 
the maintenance and operation, Shore Establishment, $1,592,000. That 
was a reduction in procurement items of truce ks and public works 
construction-type equipment for the Shore {stablishment. We had 
to reduce $838,000 in our budget activity 3, “Special procurements,’ 
made up of a lot of little procurement items, ‘half a dozen of them, like 
warfare defense, prototypes, that type of thing. The last item is $1.2 
million for construction battalion support. The $1.2 million was for 
replacement of equipment for the active Seabees which we were not 
able to buy because of this freeze, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will that do any serious damage to the Navy pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Cocurane. It means that we have fallen behind in our re- 
placement of equipment for the active stations and forces. It means 
a higher cost of keeping them in operation because they : are overage 
and should have been replaced 2 years ago, not just this last year, sir 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. Insert in the record pages 2 through 7, Mr. Reporter. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 


Appropriation introduction 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 








1957 1958 | 1959 
nt . ss = anita eaianliiaticiotah a ——-~—!—— i—— sa = a init 
Total direct obligations. ; nb ___| $126, 463,983 | $131,000,000 | $126, oo 000 
Net adjustments (transfers, balances, , ete. sderbiette _..-| +3, 136,017 4-3, 630, 000 | 


ROOT OF COBUD «. obs snk eneddndbcictnnentied 129, 600, 000 134, 630, 000 | 126, 554, 000 


By law, Navy regulations, and directives, the Bureau of Yards and Docks is 
assigned various duties and responsibilities related to civil and allied engineering 
functions. These technical responsibilities apply to the entire Naval Establish- 
ment. In general, the funds required during fiscal year 1958 were programed in 
accordance with the latest available factual information, and these funds are the 
base for attaining the estimates for fiscal year 1959 in accordance with the Navy 
program objectives and other directives and information. Further, the estimates 
have been prepared with the basic objectives of maintaining and operating the 
Naval Establishment as economically as possible, consistent with planned naval 
strength and activity. 

The funds requested herein for fiscal year 1959 are $4,446,000 less than those 
required in fiscal year 1958. This results in a total request for fiscal year 1959 of 
$126,554,000 as compared to $131 million for fiscal year 1958. Discussion of the 
details comprising this budget is contained in the budget activity justifications. 

The appropriation ‘C ivil engineering, Navy” supports various functions con- 
cerned with the technical supervision of inspection and maintenance of the public 
works, public utilities, and transportation and construction equipment of the 
Naval Establishment. To accomplish these responsibilities, funds are required 
for the support of the district and area engineering offices located in the various 
naval districts and areas at a level consistent with the demands of field activities. 
Funds are also required for the maintenance and operation of such activities as 
public works centers, construction battalion centers, public works departments of 
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various naval stations, housing and other facilities. In addition, funds are in- 
cluded for various categories of special procurement as well as for the operational 
support and equipment for construction battalion units which are primarily con- 
cerned with advanced base construction. 

It is considered that the funds requested are the minimum which will enable 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks to carry out its engineering, technical, and other 
responsibilities in connection with the maintenance and operation of the Naval 


Shore Establishment at the planned naval activity level of operation during the 
fiscal year 1959. 


‘ Statement relating appropriation estimate to current appropriation 


1957 appropriation (including supplementals) -..............--- $129, 600, 000 
1958 budget estimates (including amendments and supplementals 
gulmettted td CongTeee) ook <<ccncs contlncsieciancandln ameemunee 138, 000, 000 


1068 appropriation in annual act. ......-.- 5... -...-ss42-2-6c0- 134, 630, 000 
INOS GOULDAPAUIUG CYODNIIEE 6c he cup anckcacks<namuenaeeos un — 3, 018, 500 


Transfer to emergency fund (71 Stat. Pi cupcianenrs cuabcmedkee — 3, 630, 000 
Total comparative obligations for fiscal year 1958__.___-__ 127, 981, 500 
Deductions: 
Estimated savings by the consolidation of the 15th 
and 10th District public works offices___.____-_- $130, 000 
Reduction in departmental personnel service costs 
by decentralization to field activities__.....___ 358, 000 
Estimated reductions in requirements for the use 
of Military Air Transportation Service_______- 612, 000 
Procurement of collateral equipment_____-__- ... 892,000 
General reduction below fiscal year 1958 level__.__ 2, 470, 000 


Estimated reductions in the operating support re- 
quirement for construction battalion units due 








UO FOGESGE DORNONING as. oo oon ecnarenaeu 1, 065, 500 
Warfare defense material and equipment_._._._._._.. 500, 000 
Adjustment for minor deductions and additions_- 17, 000 

6, 044, 500 

EE ene at ccna thadth aetna hetiitangelin ila! 121, 937, 000 

Additions: oe 


Rebtel of miothrveliiblete. 3.40.28 ei UCU RA Se see 


303, 000 

Maintenance and operations expense requirement to support 
additional Capehart and Wherry housing (2,438 units) --_-~- 1, 058, 000 
Additional units of housing at Yokosuka, Ja ss ak ce 512, 000 
Replacement of trucks and construction equipment--__-__--_-- 798, 000 


Equipment and material for initial outfitting of construction 

RIGUCSDNOVE BEURTON oc crs X ccheriis 0c Ba ate re ie ae 390, 000 
Replacement of equipment for construction battalion units _ 614, 000 
Procurement of equipment and material for U. S. Naval 

Schools; Port: Hueneme, Call... 6 see nn an encore ne 216, 000 
Deferred ‘inidintensnve projects. 2... <2 ee 726, 000 


Std iids ab etre chebbitn dele elas abe ocinwedad ail 4, 617, 000 





Subtotal 





Total estimate for fiscal year 1959. .............-...-... 126, 554, 000 


Analysis by activities 





Activities | 1958 Deductions Additions | 1959 
sons shih acstatheesf coe Libis. 

1, Engineering services..._.-...-- -| $18, 583, 000 | 0008, C00 Pic $18, 342, 000 
2. Maintenance and operation of shore estab- | | 

a .--| 86,118, 000 | 3, 412, 000 | $3, 397, 000 86, 103, 000 
3. Special procurement... ___- a 8, 969, 000 756, 000 159, 000 | 8, 372, 000 
4. Construction battalion support_- Cod ae od 8, 388, 500 1, 442, 500 1, 220, 000 8, 166, 000 
1X Be gait cnnciacacabastncuunnadadenst 5, 923,000 | 358, 000 6, 000 5, 571, 000 








SIN i I Sean oss etnias 127, 981, 500 | 6, 209,500 | 4, 782, 000 | 126, 554, 000 








———— 
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EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 
“CIVIL ENGINEERING, NAVY 


“‘For expenses necessary for maintenance and operation of district public works 
offices, public works centers, construction battalion centers, [defense housing 
projects,] other civil engineering facilities, and shore activities not otherwise 
provided for; procurement of services, supplies, and equipment for the foregoing 
activities; purchase of not to exceed ‘two thousand and forty passenger motor 
vehicles, of which nineteen hundred and fifty-one shall be] for replacement only 
[(including eight and fifteen at not to exceed $3,000 and $2,400 each) ;J and hire 
of passenger motor vehicles; engineering services: industrial mobilization; and 
departmental salaries.” 

EXPLANATION 


The proposed language change is required to eliminate that portion of language 
pertinent to the fiscal year 1958 appropriation only. 


es of obligations by budget sulin, 























| | | 
| Difference 
1957 obliga- | | (+) or (—), 
No. | Budget activity tions | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate} 1959 com- 
| | | pared with 
| 1958 
1 | Engineering services_- $17, 193, 566 $18, 397, 000 $18, 342, 000 | —$55, 000 
2 | Maintenance and operation of shore 
establishments. ___-.._-_-- ~ 88, 080, 204 90, 974, 000 86, 103,000 | —4,871, 000 
3 | Special procurement-__- 3 8, 489, 669 8, 409, 000 8, 372, 000 —37, 000 
4 | Construction battalion support 4 7, 183, 863 7, 319, 000 | 8, 166, 000 +874, 000 
5 | Departmental administration_..._.____- 5, 516, 681 5, 901, 000 5, 571, 000 —330, 000 
| aceite capaneadhiineainamincals sliceniieasia en 
Total direct obligations._-_ : "126, 463, 983 “131, 000,000 | 126, 554, 000 —4, 446, 000 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASES 


Mr. Manon. Turn to page 4 and give the committee a brief justifi- 
cation for each addition shown thereon. 

Admiral Preirrer. The rental of motor vehicles is made up mainly 
of one item in Newport where we are having to charter buses for 
taking our men and children to school, and the fact that the inter- 
agency pool of GSA is now on a reimbursable basis and that will have 
to be paid out of this appropriation. Those are the two major items 
there. 

ADDITIONAL CAPEHART AND WHERRY HOUSING UNITS 


In the maintenance and operations to support additional Wherry 
housing and Capehart housing, we are taking over at Port Hueneme 
326 W herry units which we did not have this year, and we will have 
at Pearl Harbor, 1,462 Wherry units which we are purchasing now, 
and we will have 650 C apehart units which will be constructed during 
this year. 

Mr. Mauon. For the purposes of the record, will you list the 
following with reference to the additional Capehart and Wherry 
housing units: Location, number of units, anticipated occupancy 
date, and present status. 

Admiral Pe.rier. For this appropriation only, or navywide? 

Mr. Manon. For this appropriation. 

Admiral Prettier. Yes, sir. 

(The information re quested follows:) 
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Additional Capehart and Wherry housing units 


Anticipated 
occupancy 


Location and type | Number of 


: Present status 
units 








Pearl Harbor: 





Cpenee se . oo cc as ceeeicnwcsisy 650 | Sept. 16,1958 | Bids eae have been re 
quested, 
NEE hn tacncaedddch da nichedad 1,462 | July 1,1958 | Under negotiation. 
MD sin: codeides; soem nlc 326 | Nov. 1, 1957 | Acquired, 
ON  cctcct celsda ees 2, 438 | 





COMBINING DISTRICT PUBLIC WORKS OFFICES 


Mr. Manon. What consideration has the Bureau given to the 
combining of many of your district public works offices and other 
Civil Engineering Corps billets? 

Admiral Pevrier. During this last fiscal year, we have combined 
the DPWO 10 aud DPWO 15, the Puerto Rican and Canal Zone, 
into an area public works office, Caribbean. That is where one of 
our major savings has accrued under budget item No. 1. 

We have also reduced the area public works office in Guam con- 
siderably. We are in the process now of studying what DPWO 13 
and DPWO 17 might accrue if we combined those. 

Mr. Manon. Have you made any recommendation to the Chief 
of Naval Operations for additional reductions? 

Admiral Pe.tinr. No; we have not. 

Mr. Manon. Maybe you had better finish these additions on page 
5. On page 5 you have 4 or 5 more. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASES 


Admiral Petrrer. In addition, $512,000 at Yokosuka, Japan, is for 
412 units acquired from the Army and they are supported this year 
from this budget. 

Our replacement of trucks and construction equipment naturally is 
larger, because that is where we were cut last year. If we had our 
same budget base without this cut, this would have been a reduction. 

Mr. Manon. I see. 

Admiral Pre.itrer. The same holds for the other three items of 
equipment and material for initial outfitting of the Seabees and the 
replacement of equipment for the Seabees and procurement of equip- 
ment for our Seabee schools. All these items were taken in the 1958 
budget cut, the $3.6 million, and, if our original base had held the 
requests that we have in, this year would have been less than last year, 
but since it was reduced we have to show an increase here. 

Mr. Manon. Will you discuss the other item? 


BACKLOG OF DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


Admiral Prutier. Deferred maintenance projects. Our mainte- 
nance backlog is increasing, and we have just asked for more mainte- 
nance money for waterfront, utilities, personnel, and so forth. 
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DISPOSAL OF INDUSTRIAL RESERVE FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. What is the status of your 1958 program for disposal 
of industrial-reserve facilities? At the same time, you might tell us 
what your proposed program is for fiscal 1959. 

Admiral Pretrrer. We have disposed of seven plants in the fiscal 
1958 program. We have seven less than we had last year. I will have 
to insert in the record just what the number will be we are proposing 
for 1959. We have a number here, but I do not think it is complete. 

(The information requested follows:) 


TABULATION OF Five RESERVE PLANTS EXPECTED TO BE DROPPED FROM THE 
Navy R&sSERVE-PLANT PROGRAM IN Fiscat YEAR 1959 

1. Naval industrial reserve shipyard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

2. Naval industrial reserve repair facility, Oakland, Calif. 

3. Naval industrial reserve shipyard, Seneca, III. 

4. Naval industrial reserve metal fabrication and machining plant, Warren, Ohio 

5. Naval industrial reserve shipyard, Ambridge, Pa. 


BACKLOG OF DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Manon. What is the amount of your deferred maintenance 
backlog, and how does this compare with last year? 

Admiral Pettier. It is approximately $55 million this year. 

Mr. Manon. What will be the effect of the 1959 budget on this 
backlog? 

Admiral Pre.ttrer. We are holding our own, but it probably will 
continue to increase. 

Mr. Manon. You may supply specific figures for the record. 

Admiral Pettrer. We will give you a list of the $55 million, if you 
desire. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Backlog of deferred maintenance 


Public-works centers: 
Norfolk, Va 





$7, 871, 512 
2, 818, 080 


DIY CRG TE RT oe a ae eek, chi a ea ae est 
<rersrni, reer spemanene 8 Ee a AE Oe eden ss 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba 
Subic Bay, Philippine I 

Construction-battalion centers: 
TPIT EN: Misc Weir icsSyc se ti i ea sha ews a can aa ae Gea nee - 
Gulfport, Miss 
Port Hueneme, Calif 

Public-works departments, naval stations: 
AOA BIOMO se co oes 
Newport, R. I 
Norteax, V&.........- 
Green Cove Springs, Fla__- 
Key West, Fla 
Orange, Tex_- 
New Orleans, La____- 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba 
San Juan, P. R 
San Diego, Calif 


5, 317, 442 
, 461, 545 
500, 000 


55, 910 
48, 220 
25 


25, 700 


, 490, 550 
877, 445 
733, 000 
311, 730 
090, 964 
151, 725 
698, 140 
686, 522 
819, 300 


2, 633, 576 


Lone Beach, Oall.....-...... 0. cain dbus odode te. de 
Treasure Island, Calif__- 


738, 555 


2, 156, O80 


Tacoma, Wash 
Tongue Point, Oreg 
Seattle, Wash__- 
Pearl Harbor, T. H 
Rodwimn, ©, "Zoos oe 
District public-works offices: 
9th Naval District 
lith Naval District__ 
12th Naval District 
Miscellaneous: 
Arlington Service Center, Arlington, Va 
Fort McKinley Military Reservation 
Defense and rental housing and off-station quarters 


TWOGAl. o.- sccs caveats witc aban eve eee oan 


‘ 


975, 000 
803, 400 
254, 000 
892, 565 
735, 418 

16, 950 


148, 930 
242, 540 
102, 348 
160, 000 
5, 051, 445 


, 368, 592 





a 





Mr. Wice.eswortn. If the Chairman will yield, I do not think he 
gave you last year’s figure in his answer. 
Admiral Preitrer. Last year was what, Mr. Cochrane? 


Mr. Cocurane. $55 million, also. 


own, in other words. 


PASSENGER-CARRYING VEHICLES REQUIREMENTS 


We are just about holding our 


Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record at this point page 28. 
(The page referred to follows:) 


Prosect No. 3A.—Passenger-carrying vehicles 


1957 actual 
1958 estimate 
1959 estimate 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides for the procurement of passenger-carrying 
the entire Naval Establishment, except for the Marine Corps and 


for the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 


JUSTIFICATION 


OF 


FUNDS REQUESTED 


290, 798 
765, 000 


, 765, 000 


vehicles for 
ambulances 


Funds in the amount of $3,765,000 are requested for the replacement of 1,887 
overage vehicles that are eligible for replacement in accordance with Department 
of Defense and Bureau of the Budget criteria as indicated below: 

















Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 | Difference 
(+) or (- 
| June 30, | | fiscal year 
1957, in- | 1959 over 
ventory |Quantity) Total cost |Quantity| Unitcost| Total cost | fiscal year 
| | 1958 
Bus, BOC, 16 to 37 } | | | 

passengers 1, 350 | 161 | $816, 700 167 $5, 500 $918,500 | +$101, 800 
Bus, integral, 44 to } 

47 passengers 109 | 5 | 81, 750 0 0 0 —8$1, 750 
Bus, trailer, passenger 296 0 | 0 | 23 4,700 | 108,100} +108, 100 
Sedans: | | | | | 

Light 4,319 1, 071 1, 445, 850 | 1, 048 1, 350 1, 414, 800 —31, 050 
Medium --.- 88 15 | 36, 000 | 0 0 | 0 | — 36, 000 
Heavy 7 | 7 21, 000 | 0 0 0 | —21, 000 
Limousine - - 8 | 1 3, 000 0 0 0 | —3, 000 
Station wagon --- 773 | 548 931, 600 24 1, 750 42,000 | —889, 600 
Carryall... 1, 995 | 143 243, 100 625 1, 750 1, 093, 750 +850, 650 
Freight... ...... 0 | 0 186, 000 0 0 187, 850 | +1, 850 
Total __- : 8, 945 1,951 | 3, 765, 000 1, 887 | 0 | 3,765,000 | 0 


INVENTORY OF PASSENGER-CARRYING VEHICLES 


Mr. Manon. What reductions were made in the passenger-carrying 
vehicles fleet in 1958, and what is contemplated in fiscal year 1959? 

Admiral Prttier. As you know, we have had a rather steady de- 
cline in our inventory of passenger vehicles. It has reduced from 
10,299 in 1953 to a figure of 8,510 in 1958, or a 17.4-percent reduction. 
We are now up to a utilization of over 12,000 miles per year per vehicle, 
which is just about the saturation point. We feel now we are going to 
start leveling off and we will probably not reduce many more vehicles. 

Mr. Manon. List for the record, by types, the passenger-carrying 
vehicles inventory as of the end of fiscal year 1958, showing the total 
number of each type and the number of overage vehicles under existing 
Department of Defense and Bureau of the Budget criteria. 





Admiral Pe.tier. That are eligible for replacement? 
Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Prettrer. We will do that. 

Mr. Manon. You may do that for the record. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Passenger-carrying vehicles, fiscal year 1959 


Overage and 


Inventory, eligible for 
Type June 30, replacement 
1958 fiscal year 
| 1959 
Bus, BOC, 16 to 37 passenger 1. 340 5A3 
Bus, integral, 44 to 47 passenger es 80 
Bus, trailor, passenger 250) 115 
Sedan, 4 door, 5 passenger: 
Light 4, 007 1, 806 
Medium ) an 
Heay y 7 
Limousine g | ~ 
Station wagon, 8 passenger 773 | 24 
Truck, 4-ton, 4 x 2, carryall : 1, 995 | 1, 642 
Total “ = 8, 510 | 4,192 


MOBILE CONSTRUCTION BATTALIONS 


Mr. Manon. What units are affected By the per diem cost author- 
ized by the Secretary of the Navy Instruction 7220.19, and why? 

Admiral Prtrier. Those are mobile construction battalions, I 
think. 

Mr. Cocurane. That ts right. 

Admiral Prettier. I am not familiar enough with that. It is the 
mobile construction battalions that are operating out of Hueneme 
and Davisville. 

AVERAGE CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Manon. Insert in the record at this point the usual personnel 
tables. 
(The information requested follows:) 
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EXECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT COURSES 


Mr. Manon. Please tell the committee exactly what the programs 
are, described on page 43 as “Executive courses at universities and 
administrative management courses.” 
Admiral Petrinr. I would like Captain Martinsen to take that one. 
Captain Martinsen. Mr. Chairman, we have courses in basic com- 
munication and conference leadership and in financial management. 
We participate in the Rock Island Arsenal course which is put on by 
the Army, in work methods, standards, procedure analysis, manage- 
ment statistics, and management-development courses. Included are 
costs for training materials of the various courses in which we are 
participating. 
(Off the record.) 
CONTROLLED MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Rizey. Admiral, would you give us a brief statement as to 
what you mean by “‘controlled maintenance,” and how it operates? 

Admiral Perrier. Very briefly, it means that you take an inventory 
of what you have. You inspect it and see what condition it is in. 
Then you take the inspection deficiencies and write those up in the 
form of work orders on the shop. They are then reviewed, before 
they are approved for accomplishment, by higher authority, so you 
get a chance to see just what work you have todo. You can determine 
whether you want to do this one or that one, depending on how much 


money you have. The work then is estimated, scheduled, and costs 
collected against the actual accomplishment of this work, and it is 
compared against the estimated cost. That, in brief, is what “con- 
1 trolled maintenance’ a 

i Mr. Riney. It gives you a more efficient operation? 

ij Admiral Prerier. It makes you plan your work ahead. Of course, 
i that is one of the first things. It gives you a chance to review the 
' work you are going to do. “You have a chance to cut out the lower 
priority items. You then also compare the efficiency of your work 
ti force by comparing the actual against the estimated cost. This is 
H something which some of the more progressive industries are doing. 
I would say we are equal to 90 percent of industry in this area. 

it Mr. Rirey. I think that is a forward step. 

i 


MAINTENANCE OF INDUSTRIAL-RESERVE PLANTS 


On page 2 of your statement you say the value of maintenance 
received on your industrial-reserve plants is $2,368,000. Do you have 
figures showing the investment that you have in those plants? 

“Admiral Pe:trer. Yes. I think it isin that figure. This, of course, 
is maintenance in lieu of rent. Our total industrial mobilization base 
on reserve plant is almost $2 billion; $1.919 billion. Some of these, 
of course, are not included in this. That is not the base for this, 
because this does not include all of those. 

Mr. Riuey. I wonder if you could insert in the record the figures. 

Admiral Prettier. Yes; we can. We can give you the base from 


which we develop $2,368,000 of maintenance money. 
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Mr. Rixey. If'you would put that in the record, I would appreciate 
it. 
(The information requested follo ws:) 


Value of maintenance received by the Government from outleased industrial reserve 


plants 
| | 
| Value of main- 
DOD Name and location | tenance 
received 
—_——— - — si 
162 NIR shipyard, Hingham, Mass. ... | $15, 120 
164 | NIR gear plant, Lynn, Mass ape | i 
242 | NIR repair pier, Brooklyn, N. Y--- 7 4 sab eenesl 17, 500 
NIR shipyard: | 
230 | Kearny, N. J. eh : Bi 548 ak .| 88, 061 
233 | Port New: wk, N. 3 aa ; J ; cia tae ee . 37, 425 
| NIR aireraft plant: | 
61 | Southington, Conn_ sits Pee ss i 600 
258 Mineola, Long Island, N. Y_. 14, 000 
| NIR ordnance plant: 
288 Canton, Ohio 104, 667 
354 Lebanon, P 7 <oe : - - 
S56. | NOL aus wah; Latte Pes sos. ea ks oe cas ’ 66, 424 
370 | NIR shipyard, Philade ‘Iphia, Pa 232, 500 
322 | NIR metal fabr icating and machining plant, Warren, Ohio_----_- $a 70, 288 
63 | NIR shipyard: 
| Wilmington, Del 60, 000 
329 Ambridge, Pa 5 17, 500 
67 Panama City, Fla_. 8, 750 
68 Ts am pa, Fla ‘ = ; 29, 997 
281 | NIR ordnance plant, “Winston-Salem, N.C ae s = 65, 000 
387 | NIR airer: — plant, Dallas, Tex _._.. ionkoustend | 859, 000 
137 | NIR shipyard, New Orleans, La ; ink | 58, 840 
| NIR ordn: abe plant: 
177 | Center Line, Mich-_.. 68, 500 
180 Detroit, Mich ‘ 59, 000 
NIR aircraft plant: 
471 Romulus, Mich... ‘ - ua ; 82, 560 
205 St. Louis, Mo : i 258, 828 
NIR shipyard: 
33 San Pedro, Calif_..... . 26, 618 
17 | Alameda, Calif oa 75, 900 
20 | NIR forge plant, Berkeley, Calif t 12, 600 
40 NIR repair facility, Oakland, Calif. ’ 9, 600 
47 | NIR pls ant, San Francisco, Calif_. 24, 000 
NIR shipyard 


414 Everett, Wash 
Seattle, Wash : 
422 | Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging Co., Seattle, Wash.....__.-- 4,722 


Total 


sanledlitidiemeen o- als csilbiaic 2, 368, 000 


Mr. Riney. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mauon. Gentlemen, can you be back with us tomorrow at 
1 o’clock. We have a full committee meeting in this room in the 
morning at 10. We will resume at 1 o’clock. 





Tuurspay, Frsruary 27, 1958. 


CONSTRUCTION BATTALION SUPPORT 


Mr. Manon. On the record. 

Mr. Fioop. Referring to the first green sheet, I notice you have 
an increase of, I believe, $750,000 for construction battalion support 
but, as I remember it from the sheet yesterday, you had a minus of 
about a million dollars for the outfit. 

Mr. Cocurane. Yes, sir. 


| 
| 
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Mr. Fioop. Have you been beefing up Seabees lately, or what is 
going on? 

Admiral Pre.trer. The difference there is that in our 1958 base 
we were not apportioned $3,630,000, $1,200,000 of which was for 
Seabee support, so our base is lower in fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you not been beefing up Seabees in the last 2 or 
3 fiscal years, the people and the operational units? 

Admiral Pretrier. Not people. We have been trying to upgrade 
their equipment. We have actually lost the equivalent of one 
battalion on the east coast and the west coast in this budget. 

Mr. Fioop. This says Construction Battalion support, $750,000. 
What does that mean? That isa Seabee outfit;is it not? It must be. 
A construction battalion is a Seabee outfit; is it not? 

Mr. Cocurane. ‘Construction battalion support” is the name of 
the budget activity which supports the Seabees. It includes their 
operating expenses and their equipment overhaul and replacement. 

Mr. Fioop. Good. For $750,000-plus. Yet you knocked off a 
million dollars someplace else in the budget for the outfit. 

Mr. Cocurane. This is the same program. You are talking about 
the same program, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. I must be talking about two different line items. 

Mr. Cocurane. No, sir. What happened was that the construc- 
tion battalion support program in the 1958 column was reduced by 
$1.2 million. 

Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt. This is only part of it. I still am 
not clear why you are short a million dollars for the Seabees, yet you 
want $750,000 for their support. 


CURTAILMENT OF SEABEE PROGRAM 


Mr. Cocurane. Mr. Flood, the best way to explain it, sir, is that 
our 1958 appropriation by Congress, this year, was $1.2 million more 
than is shown in our budget column for 1958. That is because the 
Bureau of the Budget froze $1.2 million of the appropriation. If 
they had not frozen the $1.2 million in the 1958 appropriation, we 
would actually have shown about a $500,000 decrease in this program, 
the difference between the $1.2 million and the $750,000 increase, 
you see. 

Mr. Fioop. So the Bureau of the Budget in its traditional genius 
for saving money may have cost us about a half million, is that it? 

Mr. Armstrrone. Mr. Flood, would you yield to Admiral Beardsley 
for a supplement to the gentleman’s statement? 

Mr. Fioop. You know, Mr. Secretary, the minute anybody men- 
tions the Bureau of the Budget here, not only my ears but my mustache 
goes right up in the air. 

Mr. Armstrone. I would like Admiral Beardsley to have the 
opportunity to add to the gentleman’s testimony, which should be 
corrected because it is not accurate. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. I want to know who else the Bureau of the 
Budget is cutting around here. 

Mr. Armstrona. The Bureau of the Budget did not cut this. 

Mr. Fioop. Let’s find out what happened. 


a 
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ACTION AFTER PASSAGE OF APPROPRIATION BILL 


Admiral Brarpstey. After the appropriations were passed last 
year, Mr. Flood, the decision was made to further reduce forces, 
reduce the number of operating aircraft, the number of operating 
ships in the Navy, to close up certain facilities. 

Mr. Fioop. After the appropriation bill passed. 

Admiral Brarpstey. Last year. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a cute time to do it, Skipper, isn’t it? That 
is something new. 

Admiral Brarpstey. We examined 

Mr. Fioop. In other words, you came up here and said, ‘“‘We need 
X dollars for Y men,” and we gave it to you. Then when you got 
it you went downtown and after Congress adjourned said, ‘Well, 
we have changed our minds.”’ 

Admiral Brarpstry. No, sir; we did not change our mind. Our 
mind was changed for us. 

Mr. Fioop. By whom? 

Admiral Brarpstey. I believe by the Secretary of Defense, as 
far as force levels are concerned. 

Mr. Fioop. What was his name? I can guess. 

Admiral Brarpstey. And the President. 

Mr. Fioop. Never mind that. 

Admiral Brarpstey. My point, sir, is that decisions were made to 
change the size of the programs. Based on the change in the programs 
of the Navy and the effect of an overall expenditure ceiling, both 
of these—— 

Mr. Fioop. But after Congress passed an appropriation bill, after 
the Navy had justified the ‘budget request, after everything and, 
probably, after we adjourned, then the Secretary of Defense made 
this cut. Isn’t that right? 

Admiral Bearpstey. I don’t remember exactly your day of adjourn- 
ment, but, essentially, after the appropriation bill was passed, the 
decisions were made. 

Mr. FLoop. Certainly. Line-item veto by the executive depart- 
ment of the Government. 

Admiral Brearpstry. The point I am trying to make, sir, is that the 
program was changed, and the Navy itself examined ‘all the annual 
appropriations and recommended certain amounts be put in reserve 
in this appropriation and in others. It is true that the Bureau of the 
Budget did not apportion the money, but the Navy did not ask for its 
apportionment in line with the program change. That is the point. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the good thing about these hearings, Mr. 
Chairman. Every once in a while you actually uncover one of these 
things under a rug. Here is another case where Congress in its 
wisdom acted, and “the Department again disposes. I do not blame 
the Secretary and I do not blame the Navy. I blame the C ongress 
for letting you and him and the Bureau of the Budget get away with 
it. That is our fault, not yours. If we haven’t got the guts or the 
intelligence to stop it, then you run the Government. It is our fault, 
not yours. 

I just wondered. I just could not see how that happened. I know 
what you mean, however. It is very clear. I couldn’t see why you 
wanted to take off $1 million for one thing and put back $750,000 for 
another. But I can see. 
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NEGOTIATION OF UTILITY RATES 


Admiral, do me a personal favor and tell me how you can negotiate 
with utility companies to reduce the rates. Mrs. Flood would love 
to know how you do that. 

Admiral Pettier. We doit. Iam sure you cannot do it, of course, 
on an individual basis, because you have published rates, but in our 
particular case we do not have to abide by the published rates in our 
negotiations. 

CONSERVATION OF UTILITY SERVICES 


Mr. Fioop. Then you feel that you have made a substantial and 
material movement here and you are now, do I understand, engaged 
in an affirmative program of negotiating and renegotiating to save 
money on a utility conservation program, which, I suppose, is usage 
of the utility as well as the dollars on the rates; is that correct? 

Admiral Pettimr. Right, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. A two-pronged attack. 

Admiral Prettier. Right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that something new? Did you think that up, or are 
you just good at it? 

Admiral Petter. No, sir; it has been going on for several years. 

Mr. Firoop Are you doing better? 

Admiral Pettrer We are getting more experienced, particularly 
in the usage area 

Mr. Froop. Is this a chickenfeed deal, or are you saving money? 

Admiral Pritrer. We are saving sizable money. 

Mr. Fioop. Real chunks of money? 

Admiral Pe.trer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What do you mean by improved scheduling? Is that 
rates? 

Admiral Pe.tier. No. In that area, Mr. Congressman, scheduling 
our work; in other words, so a man probably knows tonight where he 
will be working tomorrow, and he does not wait around. 

Mr. Froop. If the civil- -engineering department cannot do a job on 
these utilities, nobody else will ever do it. 

(Off the record.) 

YOKOSUKA HOUSING 


Mr. Fioop. Did I see that you were building some housing at 
Yokosuka? 

Admiral Prettier. We have taken over some housing from the 
Army; 412 units. 

Mr. Fitoop. What do you want with them? 

Admiral Pettizr. To take care of our Navy people in Japan. 

Mr. Fioop. That isn’t a long-range program, is it? 

Admiral Prtrter. I would have to defer to Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions on how long that would be. 

Admiral Aites. We expect to be in Yokosuka for quite some time. 


COMBINING PUBLIC WORKS OFFICES 


Mr. Fioop. I believe that Mr. Mahon asked you about your 
programing for the combining of these work centers, and that you 
have eliminated and combined San Juan in the Caribbean area. 
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Admiral Pettter. Right. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that the end of it? We have been talking about it a 
long time. What are you doing about it this year? 

Admiral Pexrier. We are studying the 17th Naval District publie- 
works office-13th Naval District public-works office combination. 

Mr. FLoop. Did you do a good job? Why didn’t you do four, 
instead of just the San Juan office? Do you think that was a good 
show, getting one done? 

Admiral Petrier. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You could not have done three more without injuring 
the operation? 

Admiral Pettier. I would not want to say that we could not do 
it without injuring the operation, but it certainly is a little harder to 
do, unilaterally. In other words, if the military commands are not 
combined, it is a little hard for us to combine our logistics. 

Mr. Fitoop. Then before we can get this straightened out, there 
has to be an administrative action above that on command areas; 
does there? 

Admiral Prettrer. Not necessarily. There has not been in the 
DPWO 13-DPWO 10 area. We have gone ahead. 

Mr. Fioop. There is a chance on the Kodiak post? 

Admiral Pe.rter. Kodiak and Seattle. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


TRANSFERS BETWEEN APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. ArmstroncG. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest, sir, for 
the record, that the Navy Comptroller furnish a statement showing 
the amounts transferred from various appropriations in fiscal year 
1958 through the emergency fund to other projects, such as the Polaris 
project, because one of the reasons funds such as the one that was 
just mentioned were not requested by the Navy to be : ipportioned 
for use in the particular account, such as “Civil engineering, Navy,” 
was because those funds were placed in reserve and then transferre d 
through the emergency fund to Polaris. 

Mr. Manon. You may provide that. Thank you. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Transfers from fiscal year 1958 Navy funds to other appropriations 


To ‘Research and development, Navy,” for the Polaris program: 


Reserve personnel, Navy, 1958. ws Se nL, Bi tts calles 
Military personnel, Marine Corps, eee Kackdiue ds ep Oe eee 
Civil engineering, Navy, 1958 saat aie ae 3, 630, 000 
Servicewide operations, Navy, 1958___-__-- ee aR tet mae 1, 900, 000 

Total-_ _ - oe ; Se Fe is oer EE wo enn eaten 21, 813, 000 


To “United States scientific satellite, (Department of Defense),”’ for 
project Vanguard: 

Military personnel, Navy 
Navy personnel, general expenses_-- 
Military personnel, Marine Corps____----- 8 i 000, 000 
teserve personnel, Marine Corps_-_-_--_--- eh Ses eliW eee 700, 000 
Marine Corps troops and facilities a. ¢ 5, 000, 000 
Ordnance and facilities, Navy__-__- . pasha: nai tgs Gees ; 6, 000, 000 
Servicewide supply and finance, Navy y _.. 5, 500, 000 


8, 000, 000 
snake.) an ee 
‘ 
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Mr. SHepparp. Who effected the transfers? 

Mr. Armsrronc. The transfers were effected, sir, on the request of 
the Navy by, I believe, the Department of Defense. That, sir, is in 
accordance with 71st United States Statutes at Large, page 313. 


TRANSFERS TO IMPLEMENT POLARIS PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. You have explained the Tinkers-to-Evers-to-Chance 
operation which beefed up the Polaris, and that makes everybody 
happy, including me. But what happens to the other end of the run, 
the Seabees? When I asked you to transfer funds to beef up Polaris, 
I never expected or meant that you should damage the Seabees or 
anybody or anything else in the Navy by doing it. I expected you to 
come back in this budget and tell me where you got the money from 
to beef up the accelerated emergency deal on Polaris. You have not 
done that, have you? 

Mr. ArmstronG. That is what I am suggesting be put in the record, 
Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you are going to supplement the budget again by 
trying to get this money back which went into Polaris? 

Mr. Armstrona. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not? 

Mr. Armstrona. What I am trying to explain is that there was 
money placed in reserve by the Navy which we later requested the 
Department of Defense to transfer through the emergency fund for 
Polaris. 

Mr. Fioop. Right. What happens to this Seabee story? 

Mr. Armstrona. Obviously, sir, the amount of money which is 
taken from various accounts, including this amount in “Civil engi- 
neering, Navy,’’ which would have supported the Seabees, is not 
available for that purpose because it is put into Polaris. 

Mr. Manon. That is just a repetition of what we have had. 

Mr. Fioop. I did not have a very good audience. That is what I 
said. 

Mr. Armstrone. Yes. 

Mr. Fuoop. I want the record to show that I never intended, and 
that I object to, this procedure. To beef up and accelerate Polaris, 
as far as this member of the committee is concerned, was a great idea, 
but I expected you to come back and say, “To do what you wanted 
us to do, we had to hurt the following people. Now put them back 
where they were this year.” 


NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. Obviously, we have to have a supplemental bill. 
They have not presénted it. That is where we are at this time. 

Mr. FLoop. Will you please be sure, Mr. Secretary, if and when you 
come up with a supplemental bill, that you detail in that supplemental 
bill any cuts you have suffered to do what we asked you to do with 
Polaris? Don’t let yourself get hurt, as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suepparp. On that topic, why did you not use money which 
you had available which would revert to the Treasury instead of using 
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this fund? There are funds in the budget which will revert to the 
Treasury, if your information is correct. I have lived with this bill 
too long, and I know they did. Give me the answer. That is what 
I want. 

Admiral Bearpstey. Mr. Sheppard, when the program of the Navy 
for aircraft, ships, military personnel, and civilians was changed last 
summer, the Navy decision was to put about $80 million in reserve in 
the various annual appropriations. That was done because of the 
program changes, and also because of the overall expenditure situation. 

Mr. Suepprarp. Admiral, were you not here most of the time in the 
preliminery presentation of the supplemental? 

Admiral Brarpstey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do you recall the statement made at that time, 
which I shall quote as nearly literally as I can: ‘“‘We want you gentle- 
men to understand that we are asking for this supplemental money to 
replace funds that we have taken from other sources to take care of 
this emergency.” 

Admiral Bearpsiry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Was that the statement, or was it not the state- 
ment? 

Admiral Brearpsitey. That was exactly the statement, sir. 

Mr. Suepparpb. Is that statement in conformity with the procedure 
which is presently being discussed? 

Admiral Brarpstey. One hundred percent, sir. I can show you 
how it is, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes. 


USE OF FUNDS HELD IN RESERVE 


Admiral Beardsley. At that time we had this $81.2 million in 
reserve. 

Mr. Suepparpb. That is right. 

Admiral Bearps.tey. We were told to use $34.2 million of that for 
the Vanguard project under an authorization of Congress. We 
determined in the Navy, with the approval of the Department of 
Defense, that some $21. 8 million more could be transferred for the 
Polaris project. This left us approximately $25 million still in reserve 
out of the $81.2 million. There was $10 million in “Ships and facili- 
ties, Navy’; there was $13.5 million, I believe, in ‘‘Aircraft and facili- 
ties, Navy”; there was $1 million or $2 million in relatively small 
accounts. 

At that time the Navy felt it had reasons to hold these funds, 
particularly in aircraft and ships. For example, we might have a Suez 
situation. We did not know what the cost of fuel would be for flying 
or for ships. With the agreement of the Department of Defense and 
the Bureau of the Budget, we held about $25 million in reserve. We 
did not touch it. But we did use the $21.8 million and the $34.2 
million. 

We came to Congress and asked for money in the supplemental. 
Part of these funds were to repay such appropriations as P. O. A. N., 
S. C. N., and R. and D. N. At that time we had borrowed $31.8 
million in P. O. A. N., $22.2 million in R. and D. N., and $52.7 million 
in S. C. N. Our stories now and then are completely in accord. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION RESTORES AMOUNTS PREVIOUSLY 
TRANSFERRED 


Mr. Supeprarp. You have your supplemental, and I assume the 
funds have reverted back to the proper category. 

Admiral Brarps.trey. They have. 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHeprarp. What are they going to be applied against? 

Admiral Brarpstey. Probably they will be applied against the 
things originally intended. They are not being diverted into other 
areas 

Mr. Suepparp. Why do you use word “probably” there? Do we 
know what is going to happen to those funds? 

Admiral Brearpstey. I could not tell you, dollar for dollar, what 
weapons, but I am sure in the overall they will be applied against the 
program for which they are intended. There has not been any major 
reprograming between activities, if that is what you mean. 


EQUIPMENT REPLACEMENT 


Mr. SHepparp. Admiral, let me ask you this question. Had the 
$3.6 million been left available, would you have used that money in 
maintenance to advantage over a long-range period? I am talking 
about the application of maintenance funds and the status it is pres- 
ently in. 

Admiral Pettier. This was in the area of equipment replacement. 
I am sure we would have. We have just had to take a slippage on the 
equipment replacement in these areas. 

Mr. SHepparp. The equipment which you are talking about replac- 
ing is more obsolescent as time goes on than it was at the time you 
wanted to put it in that status. 

Admiral Pevrrer. Naturally, it would be a year older, 8 months 
older, or whatever it takes. 


INCREASED COSTS IN PROCUREMENT 


Mr. SHepparp. Can you tell us at this time whether or not your 
cost index reflects an increase of appropriation requirements when 
you do pick up the procurement in that field? 

Admiral Pettrer. I would hate to claim that our accounting was 
accurate enough to reflect that cost. It is a matter of 10- or 11- or 
12- or 15-percent cost. I do not think you could really pinpoint it 
and say this increased cost was really due to this particular item. I 
do not think we could do that. 


NAVY PERSONNEL AT DUGWAY ARMY PROVING GROUND 


Mr. SuHepparp. Mr. Chairman, this next question is slightly aside 
from the actual money request before us, but I think it is somewhat 
apropos because it has to do with the long-range policy concerning 
housing, to which Mr. Flood addressed himself. 

I received information this morning that the Navy is moving a 
category of its personnel into Dugway, Utah, in conjunction with the 
Army operations there which is functioning under the Chemical 
Corps of the Army. Does anyone here know anything about it and 
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what contingent is to be moved into that area, whether it is scientific 
or not? It is my understanding the Navy is moving into that geo- 


graphical area, may I say, for perhaps definitive work in missile 
analysis. 


Mr. Armstronc. Admiral Hayward. 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. It has to do with the use of the 
range up there for the Regulus II target, from Mugu to Dugway, 
where they actually fly the missile and then we can recover it by 
landing it back in Muroc. 

Mr. SuepparD. In other words, it is the recovery crew that 
going in there. 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes. 

Mr. SHeprparp. What will be the extent of the personnel assigned 
to the mission there? Do you know at the moment? 

Admiral Haywarp. | cannot give you that definitely. 
the numbers for you. It is not very large. 

Mr. Suepparp. | wish you would do two things. Can you tell me 
when the orders are being cut or will be cut? 

Admiral Haywarp. I will get the actual date, siz 

Mr. Sueprarp. I would like to know when the orders are cut for 
that move. I would like to know the number of personnel involved. 
I would like to know what negotiations, if any, have been entered 
into with the Army for the purpose of housing the contingent that 
you are moving into that area. Make that a part of the record, 
please. 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir; I will do that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


is 


I can get 


Navy INTEREST IN UNITED States Army DuGway PRovING GrRouUNDs, DuGway’ 
UTAH 


The Navy desires to utilize the Dugway Proving Grounds as part of the inland 
range required for the satisfactory evaluation of the Regulus II missile system. 
Guidance flights for inertial tests and impact data are the primary objectives. 
Bureau of Aeronautics is negotiating a contract with Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc., 
to man the range and operate it. Range safety is the re sponsibility of 
NAMISTESTCEN, Point Mugu. 

It is expected that from 19 to 50 people will be airlifted to Dugway when the 
range isin use. They will be airlifted to the range site on Monday and returned 
to their own base Friday. 

No permanent change of station orders will be issued. Necessary temporary 
additional duty orders will be issued this year for each trip to Dugway. 

There have been no negotiations with the Army for Navy housing or additional 
Army housing. The Army states that existing BOQ space and barracks are avail- 
able to meet the temporary needs of the Navy. 


Mr. SuHepparp. For the moment, that is all, Mr. Chairman. I 
thank you. 


AMOUNT OF AVAILABLE OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesowrth. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. | have only a few questions, Mr. Chairman. 

From the point of view of dollars and cents, Admiral, as I under- 
stand it you had $134,630,000 appropriated for the current fiscal yeai 
from which you deduct $3,630,000 transferred to Polaris, leaving 


you $131 million. 


Admiral Pre.tier. That is right, s 
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Mr. WieeieswortsH. In addition to that, you apparently had an 
unobligated balance carried forward of $4,527,000, which would 
give you, in terms of availability, about $135,527,000. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Cocurane. The unobligated balance, Mr. Wigglesworth, of 
$4.5 million is for the mutual assistance program, which is not really 
money. It is reimbursement. 

Mr. WiceLeswortsH. That reimbursement money is in the overall 
availability for the year; is it not? 

Mr. Cocurang. No, sir. This is part of the overseas aid program. 
It is not funded by appropriations. The mutual aid people receive 
the equipment. Then they reimburse our account for what we have 
already bought for them. It is common item orders. 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. If that is for stocks on hand, it is available 
cash to you; is it not? 

Mr. Cocurane. No, sir. We are merely the procurement and 
service agency for them. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortn. What becomes of it? 

Mr. Cocurane. We give it to the recipient overseas, the foreign 
country that is getting the aid. 

Admiral Brearpstey. Mr. Wigglesworth, I can speak to this sir. 
This is not off-the-shelf sales where we get a reimbursement which 
we can carry over and obligate in later years. It has to do with 
common item orders for which we are reimbursed when we deliver 
the material. It is all common item orders. 

Mr. WiccGLeswortH. You have to buy them instead of taking them 
off the shelf? 

Admiral Brarpstey. We have to buy them and then they reimburse 
us after we have delivered. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. Then you have an availability of roughly 
$132 million. 

Mr. Cocurane. No, sir. This is an annual appropriation, sir. 
All of it expires for new obligational authority at June 30. 

Mr. WiaeieswortH. That is correct. That means, then, assuming 
approval here, that you will have about $4.5 million less available in 
1959 than you had in fiscal 1958? 

Mr. Cocurane. Yes, sir. 


COMPARATIVE AVAILABILITY OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Mr. WieeLeswortH. Have you an obligation figure against the 
1958 $131 million figure as of some recent date? 

Admiral Pe.tizr. Yes; we have. We will provide it for the record, 
if you desire. 

Mr. Wiee.teswortsH. Do you not have it there? 

Mr. Cocurane. Actually, Mr. Wigglesworth, our availability is 
$184 million including a lot of reimbursements not appropriated. 
At this particular point in time we have obligated and firmly com- 
mitted about 52 percent of our entire availability. 

Mr. Wieaiesworts. As of what date? 

Mr. Cocurane. As of January 31, sir. 

Mr. Wiceiesworts. When you revise your remarks, I wish you 
‘vould put in comparative figures for availability in 1958 as com- 
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pared with availability in 1959, assuming that this request is approved. 
You can do that, can you not? 

Mr. Cocurane. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Comparative availability of appropriated funds 


; ~ppanamnpnglliiicen: 





Fiscal year Fiscal year 1959 
1958 
Appropriated by Congress : $134, 630,000 | Request $126,554,000. 


Transferred to emergency fund- ant —3, 630, 000 


Total 


---- 131, 000, 000 
Net comparative transfer out 


es —3, 018, 500 


Total phn aihbs de cehedtata dts cee at. 127, 981, 500 


EFFECT OF TRANSFERS ON BUDGET SUBMISSION FIGURES 


Mr. Wiaeiesworta. Did I understand you to tell Mr. Mahon 
that 4 of the items listed as additions on page 5 of the justifications—1 
for $798,000, 1 for $390,000, 1 for $614,000, and 1 for $216,000—are 
in effect to replace reductions in the same items in 1958 as a result of 
the cut made in the appropriation by the Congress? 

Admiral Peitier. That is right. The new budget base to be 
compared with because of this cut of nonprogramed money became 
an addition which otherwise probably would have been the same or 
less when compared with the 1958 budget base. 

Mr. WiaGLesworrn. You are replacing in this request what was 
taken out as a result of that cut? 

Admiral Perrier. No, sir. 

Mr. Wicciesworts. You have five budget activities here and, 
according to page 5 of the justifications, each one of them shows a 
reduction in 1959 as compared with fiscal 1958. I note, however, in 
your opening statement, Admiral, that under budget activity No. 4, 
“Construction battalion support,” you indicate that the amount 
requested, $8,166,000, is an increase of $847,000 over the funds 
allocated in the fiscal year 1958. 

Your statement on page 5 of the justifications would seem to in- 
dicate, rather than an increase of $847,000, a decrease of $222,000. 

Admiral Pettrer. Will you take that, Mr. Cochrane? 

Mr. Cocurane. Yes. 

Mr. Wigglesworth, the best way to explain it is that the 1958 column 
of $131 million does not take into consideration certain transfers that 
have been made. Actually, on a comparability basis, each of our 
budget activities is showing a decrease. 

Mr. Wiaceiteswortu. Then I do not understand the admiral’s 
statement on page 3 of his opening remarks. 

Mr. Cocnrane. The admiral’s statement recites the figures which 
are shown on page 7, Mr. Wigglesworth, and the 1958 column on that 
page does not include certain transfers which have transpired from the 
appropriation, sir. 

Mr. Wige.eswortn. You mean that in 1958, in addition to the 
figure you have of $7,319,000 for fiscal 1958, there were additional 
transfers for construction battalion support bringing the total in 1958 
up to $8,388,500? 


22217—58——_49 
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Mr. Cocurane. Yes, sir. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. Wiaeiesworrn. From the point of view of comparability, 
then, the figures given on page 5 of the justifications, which reflect 
decreases in each of the 5 budget categories, are correct? 

Mr. Cocurane. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. Would the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. WieeLteswortu. Certainly. 


CONGRESSIONAL CUT AND DEFENSE DEPARTMENT CUT 


Mr. Suepparp. In Mr. Wigglesworth’s interrogation he referred to 
a congressional cut of $3,370,000, which of course has a direct bearing 
on our present hearings on the present budget, and properly so. How- 
ever, it was not established at that point that on top of the congres- 
sional cut of $3,370,000, which was concurred in by the Department of 
Defense, the Department added another cut of $3,360,000. Is that 
not correct? 

Admiral Pre.tier. That is correct. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So between the cutting operation of the Congress 
and that of the Department, if there is any injury it obviously will 
have more influence emanating from the reduction of $3,360,000 
as it could possibly have from the $3,370,000; is that not true? 

Admiral Priiisr. That is right. 

Mr. SuHepparp. And, in fact, it just made it a little more severe 
to live with; is that not correct? 

Admiral Pretrier. | think that is a correct statement. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Thank you. 

Mr. WiaGteswortH. What part, if any, of the $3,360,000 has been 
requested for restoration or restored? 

Admiral Pe_tier. None, sir. 


POSSIBLE FUTURE SAVINGS 


Mr. WiaGcLtesworrn. I am interested in your statement reflecting 
the efficiencies and economies, navywide, during the past year, and 
also in the income accruing to the Government. De you contemplate 
further savings under the programs which you list on page 1 as we go 
along? 

Admiral Pettisr. We do except in certain areas. We do reach a 
plateau where the curve starts to level off. In one area, the passenger- 

re vehicles, we have increased the mileage per year to over 

2,000, and I am sure that that rate of savings “will diminish. The 
curve will not continue as steep as it has been. 

Mr. WiaaLeswortu. You are hopeful of further savings as a whole 
as we go along? 

Admiral Peitier. We certainly intend to continue to improve our 
management and should increase our savings in the area of main- 
tenance and operation. 


EQUIPMENT AND MATERIAL FOR SEABEES 


Mr. Wiaa.teswortnu. I note on page 32, under budget activity No. 
4, subheading B, “Procurement of equipment and material for con- 
struction battalion units,” you are requesting $1,936,000 as compared 
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with $771,000 in the current fiscal year, which is over 
you had last year. What is the explanation of that? 

Admiral Pe.tTier. That is an area, again, where we were not funded. 
That was the area we took a $1.2 million cut in our withholding pro- 
cedure which Admiral Beardsley spoke about. 


Mr. Suupparp. Would the gentleman yield again at that point? 
Mr. WiaGieswortu. Yes. 


2 times what 


WITHHOLDING OF SEABEE FUNDS 


Mr. Suerrarpb. You refer to withholding. Because of the sharp 
difference of opinion which was so evident here a few moments ago 
what is the origin of that withholding? 

Admiral Pre.tier. In what way, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Sueprarp. For funds to be withheld, obviously, there must 
be some authority instructing the withholding. Funds were with- 
held. 

Admiral Pevtier. I refer that to Admiral Beardsley. 

Admiral Bearpstey. I think I can answer that, Mr. Chairman. 
The decision in the case of all the annual appropriations was made 
by the Navy Department not to ask for release of these funds. So, 
the decision was made in the Navy Department. 
in connection with—— 

Mr. Suepparp. Pardon me. Let me follow this through in my 
way, if you will, please. The Navy decided not to ask for the release 
of the funds. Who had the custody of the funds? 

Admiral Bearpstey. We did not ask for the apportionment, and 
when the apportionment form came back from the Bureau of the 
Budget, it indicated so much money was in reserve. 

Mr. Suepparp. Then, insofar as responsibility for that specific 
amount of money, it was under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of the 
Budget because it did not flow through normal channels? 

Admiral Brarps.tey. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then, to that degree, the statement made is correct. 

Admiral Bearps.tey. You are right, as far as that degree. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is all I want. When a witness comes up 
here and makes a presentation of that character, I want to see that he 
has a right to his opinions, as the facts indicate those opinions should 
prevail. 

Admiral Brarpstey. | thought the record should show 
case the Navy had not asked for the release of the funds. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is perfectly all right. You had not asked for 
the release of them, but, if they had not been withheld, you would not 
have had any reason to ask for the release. 

Admiral Brearpstey. We didn’t ask for it in the first place. 

Mr. Sueprarp. But the money was there. 

Admiral Brarpsuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let us not gild any white lilies on this thing. You 
have been up here a long time, my friend. We have responsibilities 
im% Government. I don’t care who is in administration, responsibili- 
ties lie in certain places for certain operations. They may be good or 
bad. So, it is agreed, when the gentleman answered the question he 


It was also made 


, sir, in this 


was correct, in my opinion. 
Now, proceed with your questioning. 
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EQUIPMENT AND MATERIAL FOR SEABEES 


Mr. Wicctesworts. As I understand it, you are going to get 
aleng with $771,000 in the current fiscal year? 

Admiral Pentier. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Any further questions? 

We will now take “Research and development.” 

Admiral Prevtirer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee. 

Mr. Manon. We appreciate having you before us. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. RAWSON BENNETT, CHIEF OF NAVAL RESEARCH 

HON. J. SINCLAIR ARMSTRONG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

REAR ADM. G. F. BEARDSLEY, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

REAR ADM. J. T. HAYWARD, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS (RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT) 

W. W. EDWARDS, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF NAVAL RESEARCH 

REAR ADM. L. D. COATES, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
AERONAUTICS (RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT) 

REAR ADM. A. M. MORGAN, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR SHIP 
DESIGN AND RESEARCH, BUREAU OF SHIPS 

CAPT. W. B. BERNARD, USN, ELECTRONIC AND RESEARCH DIVISION, 
BUREAU OF SHIPS 

REAR ADM. HYMAN RICKOVER, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR 
NUCLEAR PROPULSION, BUREAU OF SHIPS 

REAR ADM. F. S. WITHINGTON, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 

CAPT. 0. D. YARBROUGH, MC, USN, ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR R¥FSEARCH 
AND MILITARY MEDICAL SPECIALTIES, BUREAU OF MEDICINE 
AND SURGERY 

CAPT. A. B. CHILTON, JR., CEC, USN, MANAGER, ATOMIC ENERGY 
BRANCH, RESEARCH DIVISION, BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 

CAPT. JACK DEAN, SC, USN, DIRECTOR, ADVANCE SUPPLY SYSTEMS 
DIVISION, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 

CAPT. F. A. ZIMANSKI, USN, DIRECTOR, PERSONNEL ANALYSIS 
DIVISION, BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 

COL. F. P. HENDERSON, USMC, HEAD, DEVELOPMENT BRANCH, G-—4 
DIVISION 

Program and Panning 


| 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
| 


-|—---— 









Program by activities —- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1. Aircraft and ré lated equipment_.._- $125, 526, 728 | $119, 449, 386 $111, 802,000 
2. Guided missiles : ndr ela ted equif pment_. me 159, 314, 051 187, 588, 400 | 274, 340, COO 
3. Shins and small cra id re late d equipment me 73, 518, 427 80, 608, 000 | 97, 440, 000 
4. Combat and sup rt vehicles and related —- 134, 600 | 70, 000 
5. Artillery and other weapons and related equipment. 222, 800 665, 000 | 1, 020, 000 
6. Ammunition and 1 ate d equipment. ea 50, 876, 197 40, 958, 600 | 44, 170, 000 
(. 

8. Military sciences_---- 98, 897, 458 64, 707, 800 | 76, 221, 000 


Other equipment__-_- din 6 aia dmatteinns a aitiegs | 29, 551, 012 | 32, 599, 400 | 35, 982, 000 


537, 906,673 | 526, 731, 386 641, 045, 000 


Total obligations.__...- aS wists nekehsandaadaigemeede 





00 
00 
V0) 
00 
10 


00 
00 


00 
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Program and financing—Continued 


Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward. 


Unobligated balance transferred from “Emergency fund” | 


(70 Stat. 456) __-. 
Unobligated balance carried forward 


New obligational authority -__- 


New obligational authority: 
Approovriation 
Transferred from ‘‘Emergency fund’’ (70 Stat. 456 and 71 

Stat. 313) -- 
Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses,’”’ Airways Mod- 
ernization Board (31 U. 8. C, 581c)-- 


Appropriation (adjusted) - .- 


Classification of program for administrative purposes: 
. Office of Naval Research. 
. Bureau of Aeronautics 

. Bureau of Ships_. 

Bureau of Ordnance_____- is ee 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 
Bureau of Yards and Docks 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
. Bureau of Naval Personnel._- 

. Marine Corps. 


CONAN 


Total obligations._. 


| 
1957 actual 
|—$19, 002, 138 


—13, 000, 000 
22, 725, 465 


hy be 


492, 000, 000 


36, 630, 000 | 


i 
|} §28, 630, 000 | 


85, 534, 928 | 


167, 750, 350 
82, 800, 798 
187, 627, 031 


| 4, 491, 629 


3, 364, 840 | 


! 934, 770 
527, 126 
! 4, 875, 201 








| 537, 906, 673 


Object classification 





DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Total number of permanent positions- = 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- - 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year - - ___- 
Average GS grade and salary -- use 
Average salary of ungraded positions--.- 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions.... - : 
Positions other than permanent 
Other personal services. - -- 


Total personal services... - 

02 Travel 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services-.. 
06 Printing and reproduction -- 
07 Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies 
08 Supplies and materials 
089 Equipment 
10 Lands and structures_. 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 
15 Taxes and assessments.. 


Subtotal 


Deduct portion of foregoing obligations originally charged to 
object classes 07, 08, and 09 : 


Total, Department of the Navy 
ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS 
Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average GS grade and salary. _- 
Average salary of ungraded positions 


1957 actus] 


23, 383 
| 10 
21, 469 
22, 435 


. 720 
5, 110 | 


112, 090, 977 
77, 745 
| 4, 224, 093 


| 116, 392, 815 
3. 236, 442 


78, 892 | 


i, 749 
), 309 
, 105 
7, 363 
, 846 
, 112 
b 666 


, 019 





539, 616, 744 
3, 407, 749 


536, 208, 995 


| 528, 630, 000 | 


3, 895 | 


| 
| 1958 estimate 


| 

| 505, 000, 000 
| 23, 338, 800 
| —1, 607,414 


56, 314, 800 
163, 402, 086 
84, 223, 000 
208, 582, 000 
4, 474, 000 
3, 262, 000 


672, 500 
4, 854, 000 


526, 731, 386 


1958 estimate 


22, 255 
14 
21, 104 
21, 428 


8.8 $5,740 


113, 249, 272 


3, 761, 937 
117, 119, 129 
| 3, 745, 919 
99, 000 


285, 250 
318, 358, 046 
2, 394, 000 


44, 606, 800 | 


30, 601, 700 
144, 900 

7, 425, 098 
35, 610 


529, 660, 360 | 


3, 090, 000 


526, 570, 360 


“J 
~1 
wn 
an 
~I 
on 


it 





526, 731, 386 | 


526, 731, 386 


947, 000 | 


5, 129 


107, 920 | 


955, 820 | 
3, 889, O88 | 


| 1959 estimate 
| 


— $22, 725, 465 


22, 725, 465 


641, 045, 000 


641, 045, 000 


641, 045, 000 


67, 900, 000 
161, 180, 000 
103, 895, 000 
290, 700, 000 

4, 600, 000 
3, 400, 000 
2, 220, 000 

650, 000 
6, 500, 000 


641, 045, 000 





1959 estimate 


21, 828 

14 
20, 704 
21, 020 


8.8 $5, 748 
5, 129 


111, 525, 644 
107, 920 
3, 738, 606 


115, 372, 170 
3, 721, 528 


19, 200 

, 620 
, OOS 
, 350 
, 545 
, LOO 
24,100 
700 
, 000 
, 69 
34, 810 





643, 845, 000 


th 


. 800, 000 


‘ $1, 045, moo 


eS 


ALLOCATION 
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Object classification—Continued 


ACCOUNTS—continued 


1957 actual 





1958 estimate 


1959 estimate 





01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions... ._._..____.....- $70, 205 $25, 166 | 
Positions other than permanent-_- 66, 276 11, 534 | 
Other personal services 377 104 | 
Total personal services 36, 304 | |------- 
02 Travel. 200 
03 Transports ation of things. ae | OO too -eA0 = 
04 Communication services ; 541 fs is 
05 Rents and utility services _ Ss 2, 002 Te ne Chalice 
06 Printing and reproduction ; . Sante’ 184 ; ‘ . 
07 Other contractual services ee2 eee! 1, 538, 342 87,174 | inti 
08 Supplies and materials_- : 14, 583 376 : cen 
09 Equipment meus € 1, 656 35, 222 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions a PR nce tuens 
15 Taxes and assessments 4 135 100 | ; 
Total allocation accounts 1, 697, 678 161, 026 | 
} 
Total obligations_ --_- sae . 537, 906, 673 | 526,731,386 | $641,045, 000 
= | 
Obligations are distributed as follows: | 
Department of the Navy 536, 208,995 | 526, 570, 360 641, 045, 000 
Department of the Interior _ _- 66, 424 21, 373 
Department of Commerce 624, 802 124, 872 
Departmen tof the Army- a 5, 893 | 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare | 12, 326 | 8, 215 | 
Atomic Energy Commission iin in tedden PUR Navenncackennaclonoans 
Library of Congress aia 28, 892 6, 566 
Department of Agriculture 


154 |..... Ss ieancaaihaeh 

_ Mr. Manon. We now are proceeding to the consideration of naval 

esearch and development. I look forward with interest to the pres- 
Serer ion which we are about to hear 

Admiral Bennett, we are glad to see you again. We have very 
coe Tespect for you and have great confidence in you as a naval 
officer and as the occupant of the job which you hold. You have a 
very dliffic ult assignment, and I think you are doing a good job with it. 
Admiral, whom are you representing ? 

Admiral Haywarp. I am here representing the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, Admiral Burke. 

Mr. Manon. We are glad to have you with us again, and we look 
forward with interest to your participation in this hearing. I have 
before me, I believe, your statement, Admiral Bennett. 

Admiral Benner. You also have Admiral Hayward’s statement, 
sir. 


(Off the record. ) 


STATEMENT oF Assistant CHyrer or Navan Orrerations (RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT ) 


Admiral Haywarp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am Rear Adm. John T. Hayward, Assistant Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions (Research and Development). It is the purpose of my state- 


ment to highlight the research and development requirements of the 
Chief of Naval Operations necessary for the United States Navy to be, 
now and in the future, the most modern and effective force for con- 
trolling the ocean areas of the world and able to carry out all missions 
assigned. 
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SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 


We must be prepared to cope with vastly divergent threats in the 

present scientific and technical environment. While we must build 
new and advanced weapon systems at a rapid rate, we cannot forget 
the necessity to improve the Navy’s inherent capability to engage in 
limited or peripheral wars, or, more definitively, wars of limited ob- 
jectives. This requires a wide and varied program of research and 
development. We support operating forces of widely differing capa- 
bilities and character. Many of our operating problems are similar 
to those of the other services, plus added problems peculiar to the Navy 
For example, our naval air arm requirements are almost identical to 
those of the Air Force, but they are complics ated by the fact that, in 
addition, we must operate aircraft off aircraft carriers in a signifi- 
cantly different environment. Army weapons are not suitable for 
Marine Corps use because the marines need lighter, more compact 
weapons tailored to a highly mobile, fast-moving corps of specialized 
troops. In addition, we have requirements unique to the Navy in 
weapons and equipment for surface ships and undersea craft. The 
Navy research aaa development program must encompass, therefore, 
such broad areas as offensive and defensive operations with ships, air- 
craft, submarines, antisubmarine warfare, air defense, and amphibious 
operations. And in planning these programs we must assure that 
they are within and responsive to our national economy and resources 


ORGANIZATION FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Norton summarized certain organizational changes which have 
been made during the past year. Within the Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations, planning, direction, and control responsibilities of 
the Chief of Naval Operations have been centralized under my direc- 
tion, with the necessary authority to assure that the research and 
development effort would be more responsive to future planning. A 
summary of my mission and functions is: 

Mission: To exercise overall planning and direction of the Navy 
research and development program. 

or ‘tions: 

Encourages and promotes initiation of research and development 
lice and reviews the plans, efforts, and progress of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy to insure development of advanced weapon systems, 
support systems, and adequate levels of basic and supporting research. 

Formulates, reviews, and approves procedures, plans, research 
and development requirements, and coordinates the efforts of OPNAV 
oflices in respect to planning for research, development, operational 
researc ‘h and feasibility studies, and operational evaluation. 

. Formulates, reviews, promulgates, and coordinates the annual 
requirements for research and development and training devices for 
the Chief of Naval Operations, and establishes priorities for their 
development necessary to prepare annual progr ams in support of the 
sneer ition, “Research and development, Navy. 

Represents the Chief of Naval Operations in interservice or intra- 
Navy activities concerned with research and development. 

Previously, the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations (Research and 
Development) reported to the Chief of Naval Operations through his 
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Deputy for Operations and Readiness and had only advisory author- 
‘ity to coordinate the responsible divisions in the Office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations, who had the primary responsibility. Although 
these divisions continue to have research and development responsi- 
bilities, the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations (Research and De- 
velopment) now coordinates their efforts for the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations and is the responsible officer for overall long-range research and 
development planning and for the planning and. development of fu- 
ture weapon systems. This organization provides the Chief of Naval 
Operations w ith one responsible assistant, concentrating on the follow- 
ing functions: 

(a) Planning and coordinating future development 

(6) Coordinating requirements 

(c) Evaluating effectiveness 

(d) Assigning - priorities 

(e) Weighing costs 

In addition, he has responsible assistants in each of the major war- 

fare areas, concentrating on the more immediate needs of the fleet and 
| fleet readiness. This facilitates more effective coordination and co- 
| operation between the Chief of Naval Research, who manages research, 
coordinates development technically for the Secretary and Chief of 
| Naval Operations, and administers the research and development ap- 
propriation for the Secretary, the Chief of Naval Operations, and 
the bureaus who manage the projects. It has enhanced the ability of 
the Chief of Naval Oper rations to keep the program progressive and 
flexible. 


LONG-RANGE PLANNING 


We have expended very considerable effort on our long-range plan- 
ning which is readily apparent when reviewing a single annual 
program. Our research and development long-range planning i is done 
concurrently with other Navy long-range planning, which is the basis 
for authoritatively establishing the general outlines of the Navy of 
the future and is the basis for making more definitive statements of 
requirements. Based on this long-range planning, my office prepares 
long-range research and development ‘objectives after carefully con- 
sidering the projected state of the art in specific scientific fields. ‘These 
objectives are for the time period of 15 years in the future. From 
these objectives we will prepare system concepts which express, in 
general physical terms, a system and/or system complexes which are 
required to support the research and development planning objec- 
tives and Navy strategic plans. These systems are then, in effect, the 
approved method of attaining an objective and, together with the re- 
search and development planning objectives, constitute the Navy 
research and development plan. 

This plan, when approved, becomes the authoritative guide for the 
preparation of the operational requirements of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, and enables the bureaus who must do the actual work to 
concentrate their efforts on systems which are most urgently required. 
Further, the systems under development in response to the operational 
requirements of the Chief of Naval Operations are carefully spelled 
out in terms of necessity, funding, and time of completion, and the 
following important questions have been answered : 

(a) Is the new weapon (support) system really necessary ? 
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(6) Is it technically feasible ? 

ty Can it be obtained in the desired time ? 

(d) What is the probable total cost (includes research and develop- 
ment, production, installation, and maintenance during service life) ? 

This plan also highlights those areas which require more basic and 
supporting research and the type of scientific breakthroughs so ur- 
gently required in order to maintain the competency of the « operating 
forces. 


NAVY INTEREST IN SPACE 


The Navy interest in space is an example of this planning process. 
This interest dates back to 1942, when we made some feasibility stud- 
ies regarding satellites. As a result of these studies, the Navy, in 
If ig ‘proposed that a satellite project be initiated. Again in 1954, 
the Navy, with the cooperation of the Army, established a satellite 
program known as Project Orbiter. This Navy interest in space is 
now definable in the terms of operational requirements which include 
all-weather navigation, surveillance of tactical targets, map and 
hydrographic surveillance, as well as long-range and worldwide com- 
munication. Our space plans of the future will include, essentially, 
four programs: (1) Satellites with 50- to 300-pound payloads; (2) 
satellite and space vehicle tracking; and (3) manned space flight. 
We have definite plans for the foregoing programs, and consider 
them as direct contributions and a part of the national space and satel- 
lite program. In supporting research, the Navy has a particular capa- 
bility in the field of closed environmental problems for human beings 
to successfully endure space flight. We have conducted studies con- 
tinuously since the early development of the submarine. The simi- 
larity of the problems of the cdkanenlan on long, underwater cruises 
and those of the spaceship in relation to the crew existing under such 
environment is readily apparent. Our Navy’s medical research has 
made notable progress in this field and has a definite program for the 
future. 


WEAPON AND SUPPORTING SYSTEMS 


The fiscal year 1959 program content has been divided into two 
parts: The first part is the weapon and supporting systems under 
development in response to the operational requirements of the Chief 
of Naval Operations. These are the systems that must be available 
for the support of other programs whic h depend on them, such as ship- 
building and aircraft produc tion. The second part includes the basic 
and supporting research and that effort required by the bureaus to 
maintain their competency. The Chief of Naval Research and the 
Assistant Chiefs of the Bureaus for Research and Development will 
discuss the specifics of part 2 of the program and the individual de- 
velopments under their cognizance. 

In regard to requirements, this program provides for the develop- 
ment of functionally and tactically complete naval systems, planned 
to assure compatibility. The principal objectives of this program 
are 

Increased effectiveness in antisubmarine warfare. 

Providing nuclear power for naval ships. 

Improvement of our all-weather atomic and nonatomic delivery 
capabilities using carrier-based aircraft. 
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Improved performance of our fleet air defense against attack by 
high-performance missiles or aircraft. 

The development of w eapons and equipment that will enhance the 
ability of Navy and Marine Corps forces to execute dispersed land- 
ings and vertical envelopment operations. 

In support of these objectives the developing agencies are conduct- 
ing intensive applied research, with emphasis on long- range detection, 
both for subsurface and air surveillance. Other areas of interest 
include : 

Problems associated with reducing reactor weights in nuclear 
pr opulsion plants. 

Communication and data transmission at higher speeds than now 
attainable. 

Electronic warfare and electronic countermeasures. 

Tnstrumentation of aircraft and aircraft fire-control equipment. 

With regard to weapons, a number of promising developments will 
emerge from research and development within the next few years 
We refer to these as “next generation” weapons, suited to the era of 
1960-70. 

In antisubmarine warfare, weapon systems are under development 
which will enable detection and kill at long distances. Included in 
these developments are a number of torpedoes that show promise of 
superior performance, and great versatility in respect to the var iety 
of vehicles that may employ them—surface ships, submarines, aircraft, 
or helicopters. Launchers of advanced design for surface ship em- 
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. ployment of these torpedoes are well along in development. 
' We have under development advanced submarine detection systems 
. which completely outclass detection equipment now in fleet use. We 


also intend to undertake some new projects for detection which hold 
out great promise. For antisubmarine submarines new type sur- 
veillance equipment promising excellent performance will be com- 


. pleted. 
. Important to the survival of naval forces in future conflicts is 
efficient air defense. A vital problem here is the coordination of the 


aircraft and ships involved in the defense of our naval forces. To 
this end the Navy tactical data system is receiving great emphasis. 
This system will provide the capacity for rapidly processing target 
information from a large number of sources and will assist tactical 
commanders in assigning weapons and forces to meet hostile attack 
in any foreseeable form. The heart of this system is a high-speed 
digital computer, which exploits the spectacularly rapid calculating 
; abilities of these machines. New, high-powered radars are under 
. development to extend the range of our surveillance and to improve 
the certainty of missile and aircraft detection. Associated with the 
problem of command control is efficient, sure communications. Elec- 
tronic warfare is also receiving appropriate emphasis. We know that 
our enemies possess effective ‘electronics countermeasures ¢ apability. 
: Countering this threat, and nullifying or reducing its effectiveness 
against our weapon, communication and detection systems is a problem 
of widespread implications and great urgency. 

Our air defense will be augmented by improved versions of carrier 
based interceptor and early warning aircraft. Guided missiles for 
surface ship use based on proven designs show great promise. Talos, 
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which requires a large ship as a launching platform, gives us long- 
range protection for our surface for mations. Tartar gives us a less 
expensive and more flexible missile for close-in defense. A require- 
ment of this missile is that it be capable of replacing our 5-inch 388- 
caliber gun mounts. It can therefore be fitted in destroyers and 
backfitted to reserve fleet ships. 

In the field of ship propulsion, we intend to proceed with nuclear 
reactors to be installed in cruisers, aircraft carriers, and frigate-class 
ships. These are steps toward converting all combatant ships to 
nuclear propulsion. 

To oo an efficient means of delivering close support to our 
amphibious forces we are at work on a new design of carrier-based 
attack aircraft. An all-weather early warning aircraft capable of 
controlling interceptors is also in development. Aircraft especially 
adapted for antisubmarine work include an antisubmarine land plane 
and an antisubmarine seaplane. These aircraft developments are 
directed toward the attainment of aircraft with high speeds, capable 
of proceeding quickly from continental or advanced bases to submarine 
contacts made by our fixed offshore submarine surveillance systems. 


SUPPORTING RESEARCH 


It is imperative that programs to fill the requirements of the operat- 
ing forces take into-account the need for the acquisition of practical 
knowledge in fields of naval interest not directly related to specific 
end-item development. This supporting research effort is oriented to- 
ward investigation that will lead to the most advanced weapon sys- 
tems. It is immedi itely responsive to threats imposed by major scien- 
tific advances made by our potential enemies. Typical supporting re- 
search projects enhancing support of the requirements of the Chief of 
Naval Operations are air propulsive systems; underwater guidance and 
control; electronic components; nuclear energy systems and aircraft 
testing. The proportion of the research and development budget allo- 
cated to research and management costs (as opposed to dev elopment ) 
exceeds 50 percent in the fise a] year 1959 program. The Chief of Naval 
Research and representatives of the bureaus will discuss this portion of 
the program and that portion required to maintain their technical 
competence. 

SUMMARY 


Our planned fiscal year 1959 research and development program is 
the culmination of 2 years of searching analysis and review. It is a 
balanced, integrated program and represents the most carefully 
planned effort, consistent with national budget and policy, to develop 
those most necessary weapon and support ‘systems. It includes the 
basic and supporting research required to meet these objectives. This 
program is predicated on the considered requirements of the Chief of 
Naval Operations and the Commandant of the Marine Corps supple- 
mented by the planned efforts of the Chief of Naval Research and 
bureau chiefs both to meet these requirements and maintain individual 
competence in their assigned fields of responsibility. The program 
does not provide funds for flexibility to capitalize or more frequent 
technological breakthroughs occurring in the accelerated scientific 
pace of today. 
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Finally, gentlemen, the Navy program as funded will contribute its 
share to maintaining the present United States global position; but 
there is no provision in it for that urgent additional effort necessary 

| to assure United States leadership in military technology. 
| Mr. Manon. Proceed, Admiral Bennett. 


STATEMENT OF Cuter or NAVAL RESEARCH 


Admiral Bennerr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this statement will summarize and highlight the request for funds for 
research and development for the Navy Department. oe might inter- 
ject here, Mr. Chairman, I have endeavored to make it as concise as 
possible. f 

The planning and programing behind this request is better than 
ever before. You have heard something of this in the statement of 
the Assistant Secretary for Air, Mr. Norton. To save time I will not 
elaborate unless asked to do so. 

On the other hand, erosion is at work to diminish the program out- 
put. Let us consider the $641 million requested in the light of these 
erosive factors. 

There is much to the Navy that is essential for the defense of the 
country besides the fleet ballistic missile. In fact, the other resources, 
the capabilities for measures short of all-out war are most likely 
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requirements. is. 
Subtracting the $161 million for Polaris, we have $480 million for 
everything else. 


It was entirely proper for the Congress to fold the $9.6 million for 
civil-service retirement and the $4.3 million for scientific pay increases 
into this appropriation item. But this does reduce the working money 
. to $466.1 million. This effect should not be overlooked. The com- 
. parable 1958 figure is $425.1 million. 

. Another way to examine the fiscal aspects is to convert the sums of 
appropriations and requests into so-called real dollars by means of 
{ 
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the Consumer Price Index. 
Mr. Chairman, you may wish to insert this tabulation in the record. 
There are some very interesting points to observe. For example, the 
real value of the requested appropriation excluding Polaris is about 
equal to that for 1951. This in the face of the increased complexity 
of equipment and weapons. 


AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 


In terms of funds available for research and development, the Navy 
is requesting an increase of approximately $92 million. Approxi- 
mately $49 million of this increase is required to continue Project 
Polaris at the maximum practicable rate. About $10 million will be 
used to raise the level of the Navy’s basic research program. Some 
$16 million will be applied to work in guided missiles apart from the 
ballistic missile, Polaris. Approximately $8 million will be needed 
for the expanded development of nuclear reactors for submarines 
and surface ships. The remaining funds will be applied to work on 
the long-range detection of aircraft, communications, and similar 
areas of urgency. As of December 31, 1957, approximately $256.8 
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million or 50 percent of the funds then available had been obligated. 
Approximately $271.3 million had been expended. As of this same 
date there was.an unexpended balance of $606.6 million consisting 
of $314 million in unliquidated obligations and $292.6 million in un- 
obligated funds. Of this latter amount $22.7 million is not available 
for obligation during this fiscal year. This is, of course, the estimated 
carryover. 

You have heard the overall requirements for naval operations stated. 
This, in fact, is the statement of Admiral Hayward which is to be 

ut in the record. In considering the bureaus’ major programs it 
will be seen that they mesh with the requirements, 


BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS PROGRAM 


The aeronautical research and development program emphasizes 
more effective means for combatting submarines. For this we will 
use the latest detection techniques and weapons in the most suitable 
types of aircraft. 

The program also provides for continued improvements to the capa- 
bility of naval aviation for limited as well as all-out war through 
the most effective use of advanced aircraft and missiles. Aviation 
research and development has made possible carrier-based aircraft 

vapable of extremely high altitude performance and speed in excess 
of mach 2. The fiscal year 1959 program will stress the i improvement 
of fire-control systems, tactical data gathering and con munication 
networks, electronic deception equipment, and all-weather instruments 
to increase aircraft combat effectiveness. 

The guided-missile program will emphasize the development of 
long-range air-to-air missiles, final development of a submarine- 
launched surface-to-surface missile, and continued improvements to 
several missile systems which are in their final development stages. 

The funds requested also provide for strong programs in airborne 
early warning and in the important field of mine warfare. 

Finally the aviation program provides for applied research and 
development in the field of propulsion, fuels, safety and rescue, de- 
tection techniques, materials and structures, aerodynamics, servicing 
and handling equipments, catapults and arresting gear. 


BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 


In ordnance, the fleet ballistic missile, Polaris, has top priority. 
This missile is designed for submerged launching from high-perfor m- 
ance nuclear submarines, which will significantly augment the Navy’s 
retaliatory potential. As previously mentioned, $161 million is in- 
tended for Polaris to continue weapons sy stems dev elopments 
consistent with current submarine delivery schedules. 

To meet the threat of expected high-performance submarines, im- 
proved antisubmarine weapons for aircraft, surface-ships, and sub- 
marines are being developed. 

To solve these problems there are advanced submarine-launched 
torpedo systems, a surface-launched, rocket-assisted torpedo or depth 
charge; and an air-launched, light-weight, high-speed torpedo, <Ad- 
ditional effort on related equipment will provide more precise under- 











water guidance, improved propulsion, greater range and speed and 
improved reliability for antisubmarine weapons. 
A third area of extreme importance is the development of surface- 


to-air guided missile systems capable of providing an umbrella of de- 
fense to cover fleet operations. The Terrier, Tartar and Talos guided- 
missile systems are designed to meet specific requirements for. range, 
speed, altitude, guidance, and warhead capability. The Terrier mis- 
sule is now in the fleet; an improved higher performance missile sys- 
tem is planned for fleet introduction during the coming fiscal year. 
The medium range, compactly designed Tartar missile for smaller 
vessels and secondary batteries should be ready for preliminary eval- 
uation during calendar year 1959. Evaluation of the long-range, 
high- altitude, Talos missile will be completed during fiscal year 1959 
concurrent with the conversion of the first crusier in which the mis- 
sile is to be used. An improved missile (Talos): for increased range 
and altitude will be under evaluation during fiscal year 1960. 

In air-to-air guided missiles, the problem 1s to keep pace with the 
increasing performance of supersonic aircraft. An improved version 
of the low cost Sidewinder is being developed and applied research 
for missile propulsion systems is being increased. 

The effectiveness of all our offensive weapons systems depends on 
their resistance to probable enemy countermeasures. Rapidly advane- 
ing jamming and deception techniques mean that we must emphasize 
our research in counter-countermeasures techniques. 


BUREAU OF SHIPS 


For ships, the program emphasizes underseas warfare including 
detection, classification and communications. The era of missiles and 
high Mach number aircraft means fleet defense against air attack 
must be improved. 

Research and development work on nuclear powerplants for sub- 
marines and surface ships must be accelerated to keep abreast of the 
Navy Se program. This work includes the design and con- 
struction of four land-based prototype nuclear powerplants to gain 
knowledge and skills necessary to put nuclear powerplants in such 
ships as the antisubmarine submari ine, the nuclear carrier, the nuclear 
cruiser, and the guided-missile destroyer. 

The continuing development of high-speed, long-range aircraft and 
missiles means we must have more and more complex air defense 
systems including high-speed target-tracking radars, Navy tactical 
data system, shipbo: ard aircraft control and associated ‘commiunic ation 
systems. The i increasing need for complex electronics systems in con- 
nection with air defense also means we need adequate electronic coun- 
termeasures systems to insure the effectiveness of the air-defense 
systems. 

Limited development and supporting research is still necessary on 
conventional powerplants for patrol and escort craft. Higher operat- 
ing temperatures and pressures and the use of residual fuels require 
new corrosion-resistant materials to realize the promise of greater 
economy. 
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The increasing use of components, — arly electronic compo- 
nents at extremely high temperatures and in high-radiation fields, 
requires increased applied research and deveboomect. 


BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 


The increases in the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts budget for 
fiscal year 1959 are predicated upon the need to accelerate research 
in three main areas. In the supply area there are three major needs: 

First, in the development of more efficient cold-weather clothing, 
special clothing for protection against the hazards of atomic, bac- 
teriological, and chemical warfare, and work on heat-resistant treat- 
ments for synthetic fibers. 

Second, in mechanization of shipboard materials handling, auto- 
mation of warehouses and terminals, and development of highly 
mobile supply barges to service a dispersed fleet. 

Finally, there is an urgent need for a more effective logistics sys- 
tem, designed to support a nuclear-powered and missile-armed Navy. 
Greater effectiveness will be achieved by bringing to supply manage- 
ment problems the techniques of se ientific analysis, i.e., the disei- 
plines of economics, statistics, management engineering, and higher 
mathematics. 


BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 


For public-works improvements, we should seek more economical 
methods of design, construction and maintenance of shore facilities, 
improvements in the ability of shore structures and utilities to with- 
stand attack, and improvements in the readiness of Seabee and am- 
phibious forces. 


BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


In medicine, the emphasis is on basic research in the fields of avia- 
tion medicine, shipboard and submarine medicine, field medicine, 
general medicine, surgery and dentistry, and the medical defensive 
aspects of atomic, biological, and chemical warfare. 

Increases result mainly from an effort to conduct research in the 
vital field of ionizing radiation on a stable basis. 


BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSON NEL 


The primary mission of the research program in naval personnel is 
in applied psychological and training research which will enable us 
to produce officers and men qualified to man all ships and squadrons. 

Highest priority in 1959 will be given to research in the personnel 
aspects and implications of the Polaris system which includes nuclear- 
propelled submarines as well as ballistic missiles. First, we must 
analyze the system to determine the skills require d to man it, then by 
suitable tests and criteria best qualified people are selected and finally, 
special training courses must. be designed to convert available skills 


to those required for Polaris. The same procedures are required for 
other new weapon systems. 
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MARINE CORPS 


Included within this appropriation are funds for the Marine Corps. 
These funds are used to develop those phases of amphibious operations 
which pertain to modern landing forces. 

The Marine Corps research and development program is designed 
to provide tactics, techniques and equipment to (1) exploit atomic or 
conventional weapons, (2) exploit the speed and surprise of strikes by 
fast carrier task forces, (3) exploit the teamwork of the Marine air- 
ground, landing force, and (4) exploit the helicopter in attaining a 
new order of tactical mobility. 

The program calls for continually increasing the speed, mobility, 
and combat power of the landing force. Such capabilities will pro- 
vide modern landing forces ideally suited to a wide range of force- 
in-readiness missions in either general or limited war situations. Ele- 
ments of such forces embarked with the fleets may well serve national 
policy in the future by acting as a deterrent force to an aggressor 
contemplating a war of limited objectives. 


VANGUARD 


A brief review of the Vanguard project is in order. The original 
ground rules were: 

(1) Attempt to launch a scientific satellite during the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year, i. e., prior to December 31, 1958. 

(2) Do not interfere in any way with the missile projects. <A 
corollary was a secondary materials priority. 

(3) The project must be done economically. 

(4) The project is to be scientific with no military flavor. 

The Navy was not responsible for these administrative decisions. 
In effect they gave the Navy the task of creating an entirely new 
vehicle as contractor to the United States scientific community. 

The project went on according to plan. The early firings were very 
suecessful. Then the Russians launched a satellite. At once a hue and 
cry arose. Popularly, we were plunged headlong into a race, with a 
complex development in the early test stage. Naturally any group 
hopes for all successes. However, the results to date follow the pattern 
of success and failures of all large missile projects. 


NEED FOR DOING BASIC RESEARCH 


I would like to interject briefly here, Mr. Chairman. I have been 
looking for some time for a statement which explains succinctly the 
absolute necessity of doing basic research in the Department of De- 
fense and the Department of the Navy, if you like. In the next few 

aragraphs I have such a statement which I think will be particularly 
interesting to the committee. It was written by the Nobel prize- 
winning scientist, Dr. I. I. Rabi, of Columbia University, to the 
Department of Defense almost 2 years ago, well before sputnik. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Does that statement define basic research? That is 
the statement I have been trying to locate. What is basic research ? 





Admiral Bennett. Basic research, Mr. Scrivner, is an investigation 
in an area of interest in which you are not sure of the outcome but 
only that it will be of interest to you. There is an official Department 
of Defense definition which is approximately that. I could obtain it 
for you. 

Mr. Scrivner. That does not cover the idea I had about basic re- 
search. That is just like a Mother Hubbard, is it not? It covers 
practically everything and discloses nothing. 

Admiral Bennett. If you are talking about basic research, the ele- 
ments are: You have an idea, and you do not know to what that idea 
willlead. You must explore it to find out. 

Mr. Manon. You do not know what field it might lead you to— 
agriculture or defense or astronomy or medicine. It might lead 
anywhere ? 

Admiral Bennerr. It might lead anywhere, yes. Dr. Rabi’s rea- 
soning is, and I quote: 


Why should the Department of Defense support basic research rather than 
leaving it entirely to other Government and non-Government agencies? The 
answer is at least threefold. 

The Department of Defense requires the most advanced technology 
more than civilian industry does. 
posed by the civilian technology. 
at the limit of known science. 


much 

Its technical problems are greater than those 
It always operates in its development program 
The Department of Defense cannot therefore 
entrust the responsibility for scientific progress entirely to other agencies which 
are not aware of its desperate necessities. 

Secondly, the Department of Defense must see to it that the United States is 
in the very forefront of science in order to protect its vast investment and the 
security of the United States against technological surprise and to avoid obso- 
lescence. The whole defense system of a country can be outflanked by a new 
scientific advance such as atomic weapons or radar when this equipment is not 
a part of its arsenal. 

Thirdly, the Department of Defense must support basic research in order that 
its body of officers and civilians are kept continually aware of scientific advance. 
It can remain in close contact with growing science only by being vitally con- 
cerned with basic research as a part of a routine activity through awarding of 
contracts, justification of budgets and programs, ete. Liaison officers alone can- 
not do the job because they would lose the intimate connection with the scien- 
tific community. The reasons are similar to those for which the separate depart- 
ments maintain their own intelligence departments rather than relying entirely 
on an organization like the Central Intelligence Agency. 

For these reasons, it is most important that the Department of Defense should 
maintain a vigorous basie research program, especially in fields which are very 
active, even though no specific justification can be given. Examples of such 
programs are high-energy physics, cosmic rays, radio astronomy and low-tem- 
perature physics. Vital scientific problems exist in these fields and they engage 
some of the best minds in the world. It would be against all past experience 
if the knowledge and techniques which come out of these researches are not of 
the utmost importance to the mission of the Department of Defense. 


I would like again to interject, this was written in an era when the 


Secretary of Defense was not in favor of basic research. It was there- 


fore addressed to him, but it applies equally well to each of the Depart- 
ments. 


This is the opinion of an outstanding scientist ; it is equally the view- 
point of the Navy, and has been, so much so that in the lean days after 
World War IT, whe n virtually all Government support of research was 
withdrawn, the Navy established the Office of Naval Research. To- 
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day, we have solid fuels for Polaris because very fundamental chem- 
ical research was undertaken by the Navy in 1947. Today we have 
reentry bodies for Polaris because of high temperature gas research 
started in 1946. The expanding frontiers of science have increased 
the areas in which basic research must be performed, and the Navy 
has consistently fought to maintain a program of basic and support- 
ing research even in the face of expenditure limits. The development 
programs previously outlined are only possible because of existing 
scientific knowledge, and the comprehensive intimate awareness of that 
knowledge in the Navy. 

If we are to keep ahead, we must insure that we continue to have 
the necessary basic knowledge when it is needed. ‘This is the purpose 
of the continuing program of basic and supporting research of the 
Navy. 

That is the end of the statement, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

(Charts and tabulation on available funds follow :) 
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Navy research and development program funds, fisca 


[Base 1939-41=100] 


{In thousands] 


| Navy research and devel- 
opment program funds 


Fiscal year init ee aie 


| 


l years 1940-59 


Navy research and develop- 
ment program funds ad- 
justed by the Consumer 


i 
Price Index 














| Net of | Net of 
Gross Polaris and | Gross | Polaris and 
Vanguard | Vanguard 
1940_- i lay $8, 920 | $9, 036 
1941 ; ee | 26, 315 25, 394 
1942 47, 827 41, 657 
1943 ‘ 74, 148 | 60, 801 
1944 167, 658 135, 300 
1945 open 231, 336 182, 524 
1946 219, 779 159, 999 
1947 > | 217, 951 138, 617 
1948 206, 059 | | 121, 781 
1949 238, 498 |___- 142, 145 
1950 200, 303 118, 379 
1951 376, 642 206, 023 
1952 454, 760 243, 297 
1953 . ‘ | 436, 421 } 230, 430 
1954 2 | 365, 389 a 194, 021 
1955 350, 457 185, 392 
1956 $461, 606 | 431, 606 $239, 574 224, 004 
1957...-. 489, 931 | 378, 031 | 248, 885 | 192, 294 
1958__ 480, 134 407, 134 238, 627 202, 346 
1959_ 594, 508 | 433, 508 | 288, 931 | 210, 689 
' 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Manon. Will you supply for the record a breakdown of the 
unobligated balances as of your last reporting date, estimated for the 


end of fiscal 1958, and for the end of fiscal 1959, 


by budget activity, 


differentiating between that committed and uncommitted ? 


Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested follows :) 





{In thousands of dollars] 


| Actual, Dec. 31, 1957 


Budget activity 


| 30, 1958 


| Com- |Uncom-| Total | Com- Total 

| mitted | mitted mitted | 

a ae a eal ae . BS = 
1. Office of Naval Research | 11,854 | 16,104 | 27,958 | 1,412 | 1,412 
2. Bureau of Aeronautics_- 2 | 28,004 | 86,694 |114,698 | 9,858 | 9,858 
3. Bureau of Ships 4 .--| 7,113 | 35,475 | 42,588 | 2,368 | 2,368 
4, Bureau of Ordnance ..| 10,737 | 85,210 | 95,947 | 7,821 | 7,821 
5. Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. - apal 731 | 2,018 | 2,749 | 408 408 
6. Bureau of Yards and Docks-. “ 116 2,169 | 2,285 179 179 
7. Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 19 749 | 768 92 92 
8. Bureau of Naval Personnel 54 | 393 | 447 53 | 53 
9. Marine Corps a 2,678 | 2,518 5, 196 534 534 
Total 61, 306 |231, 330 |292, 636 | 22,725 | 22,725 


stimate, June 


Estimate, June 
30, 1959 


Com- | Total 
| mitted 
| 
1,412 | 1,412 
| 9, 8&8 9, 858 
2,308 | 2, 368 
| 7,821] 7,821 
408 | 408 
179 | 179 
92 92 
53 53 
534 | 534 
22, 725 22, 25 
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UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Manon. What is the reason for the $42 million increase in un 
expended balances in fiscal 1959? 

Mr. Epwanps. The increase in the unexpended balances is the re- 
sult of the increased size of the appropriation. Additional funds 
were put in this in 1958 and 1959. 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. In other words, as this appropriation gets larger, the 
size of the unexpended balance would tend to get larger? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What did you say to Mr. Mahon ? 

Mr. Epwarps. As this appropriation—— 

Mr. Fioop. That is what he said. What did you say ? 

Mr. Epwarps. I said the unexpended balance will be larger at the 
end of fiscal 1959 because the appropriation itself has more money in 
it. It is a larger appropriation, plus one other factor: that the in- 
crease in the appropriation is essentially in the contract area. 

Mr. Froop. But it does not follow that merely because an appro- 
priation is larger, the unexpended balance must therefore, Q. E. D., 
be larger. 

Mr. Epwarps. In most appropriations, Mr. Flood, particularly 
those which involve a great number of contracts 

Mr. Fioop. And long lead time? 

Mr. Epwarps. The unexpended balance will go up as a result of 
the long lead time. 

Mr. Froop. That is another thing. 





JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. Insert pages 1 through 10 in the record at this point. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Appropriation introduction 


— | 
| Fiscal year Fiseal vear Fiseal year 
1957 | 1958 1959 
Total direct obligations : , $537, 906, 673 | $526, 731, 386 $641, 045, 000 
Net adjustments_- ; +3, 723, 327 
Appropriation or estimate 541, 630, 000 526, 731, 386 641, 045, 000 


The research and development program of the Navy is broad in scope since 
it must provide for increased combat capability for the immedite future, en- 
compass the learning work that is essential to future progress, and also seek 
ways for improving the effectiveness of day-to-day operations. It must also 
support all operational missions of the Navy: In the air, on the sea, and be- 
neath the sea. It must provide weapons and supporting systems that will allow 
command to shift rapidly from offense to defense, provide for optimum tactical 
maneuvering, adjust to change of pace, and provide accurate information to 
enhance the correctness of command Gecisions. Hence, this program is a com- 
bination of research, technique studies, development, and engineering improve- 
ment. It is keyed to the national objective of controlling the seas both as 
lanes of communications and as the base from which to launch offensive strikes 
against an enemy. 

Organizationally, the Navy’s research and development program is conducted 
in a manner comparable to the system employed by many of the larger in- 
dustrial corporations. For example, one major corporation is divided into a 
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number of separate divisions, each responsible for a specific class of products. 
All products are closely related in their basic nature, but are distinctive in their 
end use. Each division has its own laboratory for the conduct of applied re- 
search and development concerned with its particular field of endeavor. The 
corporation itself operates a general purpose laboratory concerned with research 
on a much broader base in support of all of the division programs as a whole. 
Similarly, each of the Navy bureaus and the Marine Corps has been assigned a 
precise segment of the Navy’s total operational mission and is held responsible 
for its effective conduct including the conduct of research and development proj- 
ects to satisfy the particular requirements of its functional task. The Office 
of Naval Research conducts the broad supporting research for the Navy as a 
whole and provides the link which ties the various functional programs together. 

Control of the navywide program, using the term in the sense of guidance 
toward known objectives rather than in its restrictive sense, is vested in the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Air). The Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
(Air) is aided in carrying out this responsibility by the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions who establishes the military requirements or desired end objectives of 
the program and who reviews the progress of the program toward accomplish- 
ing such objectives. The Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Air) is also aided 
by the Chief of Naval Research who has the responsibility for the technical 
coordination of the Navy’s research and development program. Or in other 
terms it is the responsibility of the Chief of Naval Research to insure that 
the research and development program is scientifically and technically feasible, 
economically practical, and is directed toward the ultimate attainment of basic 
military objectives in the shortest practicable time. In these review activities 
the staffs of both the Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief of Naval Research 
strive to assess the increases in combat capability that can be attained through 
new material, methods, and techniques and to guide the development activities 
into the most promising avenues. 

The funds requested under this appropriation are the result of an estimating 
process that is a mixture of the exact and of the best estimate possible. Re- 
search and development basically is an investigation into the unknown and as 
such does not lend itself to the exact cost estimating processes common to pro- 
curement and other hardware appropriations. In general, there is almost no 
limit to the amount of funds that could be expended profitably on research and 
development. With the application of more money, manpower, and facilities to 
research and development, the return on the investment measured in terms of 
attainment of the desired results and time elapsed would increase. However, 
it is equally sure that the cest of achieving such results would also increase 
greatly. Consequently, in establishing the budget for this program, it is first 
necessary to determine the military problems that require solution, the time 
available, as limited by military necessity, and the research and development 
work necessary to meet such requirements. Then the projects must be priced 
by means of contractors’ estimates in some cases, estimates of costs prepared 
by the Navy laboratories in others, and in some by merely indicating in terms 
of dollars the level of effort that is reasonable within the exigencies of the 
military objective to be met. The total costs arrived at in this manner, then 
under normal conditions must be reviewed, reworked, and brought into balance 
with the other programs of the Navy. The funds requested under this appro- 
priation have been subjected to this process and will provide research and 
development work in the most critical areas of military necessity within the 
limitations of the funds that can be used for this purpose. 

This appropriation provides for the cost of the research and development 
program conducted by the eight bureaus and offices of the Navy and the Marine 
Corps. It supports research and development carried on at naval and Depart- 
ment of Defense laboratories, other Government laboratories, and provides for 
a contractural program at industrial and commercial laboratories, with universi- 
ties and with nonprofit laboratories and institutions, the object being to obtain 
the best possible research and development results in an economical manner. 

The estimates for fiscal year 1959 are based on detailed listings of research 
and development projects approved by the Chief of Naval Research, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, the Navy Research and Development Committee, and the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Air), and the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Research and Engineering). The total estimate of $641,045,000 includes $161 
million for the continuation of the fleet ballistic program (Polaris). 
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While it is not possible to determine at the time budgets are prepared the 
amounts that will be carried forward into succeeding fiscal years, it is known 
that two major conditions leading to the carrying forward of unobligated bal- 
ances will exist: 

(a) The existence on June 30 of each year of an unknown number of 
approved research and development projects for which contract negotiations 
will not have been satisfactorily completed. Past experience has proven 
that in many cases the best interests of the Government will be served by 
permitting negotiations to extend past the fiscal year ending date. The 
ability to do this represents one of the primary advantages to the Govern- 
ment of the ‘no year” type appropriations. 

(b) A large portion of the research and development funds of the Navy 
is distributed throughout the entire Navy field research and development 
establishment in the form of individual allotments. Each such allotment 
represents an absolute maximum and may not be exceeded. Consequently, 
each such allotment will have as a safety factor, a balance of funds remain- 
ing, the total of which is unknown but can be estimated on the basis of past 
experience. 

The anticipated unobligated balances to be carried forward each fiscal year 
are indicated in the following table which sets forth the total funding require- 
ments under the appropriation “Research and development, Navy.” 


Fise>l vear Fises!] vear Fiseol year 





| 1957 1958 1959 
Appropriation (adjusted $528, 630,000 | $526,731, 386 | $641,045, 000 
Add prior year carryover into current year +19, 002, 138 | +22, 725, 465 22, 725, 465 


Unobligated balance tronsferred from ‘‘Emergency fund, | 


Department of Defense’ -+-13, 000, 000 
Total availability- 560, 632, 138 549, 456 851 663, 770, 465 
Deduct carryover into subsequent years —22, 725.465 | —22, 725, 465 —22. 725, 465 


Total direct obligations 537, 906, 673 526, 731, 386 


641, 045, 000 


Summary of comparative new obligational authority 








Difference 
| (+) or (—), 
| Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year fiscal vear 
No. and budget activity 1957 1958 1959 1959 com- 
| pared with 
| fisc*] year 
1958 
| 
1. Aircraft and related equipment | $131, 105, 157 | $118, 626, 386 | $110, 925, 000 —%7, 701, 386 
2. Guided missiles and related equipment | 157, 814, 840 188, 081,600 | 275, 153, 000 +87, 071, 400 
3. Shins and small craft and related equipment _| 74, 651, 063 81, 025, 000 97, 398, 000 +-16, 373, 000 
4. Combat and support vehicles and related | 
equipment 134, 600 | 70, 000 —64, 600 
5. Artillery and other weapons and related | | 
equipment | 312, 667 | 665, 000 | 970, 000 4-205, 000 
6. Ammunition and related equipment 46,541,324 | 40, 958, 600 44, 170, 000 +3, 211, 400 
7. Other equinment 32, 638,120 | 32,777,400 | 36, 137, 000 +-3, 349, 600 
. Military sciences | 99, 807, 201 | 65,141,800 | 76,222,000 | +-11, 080, 200 
Total comparative new obligational au- 
thority | 542,870,372 527, 410, 386 641, 045, 000 | +113, 634, 614 
Net adjustment for minor comparative transfer.| —1, 240, 372 | —679, 000 | | +679, 000 
a a Ee _ a — } ——_ 
Total new obligational authority in bud- | | 
get document _| 541,630,000 | 526, 731, 386 641, 045, 000 +-114, 313, 614 
Less: Obligations to be incurred in subsequent | 
years__- 20, 250,334 | 22,125,465 | 22, 125, 465 | haan 
Obligations against current-vear funds. | 521, 379, 666 504, 605, 921 618, 919, 535 | +114, 313, 614 
Add: Obligations against prior-year authority_..| 16,527,007 | 22, 125, 465 125, 465 | PES Sct 


22, 


\— . ileal a —— — 


Total direct obligations in budget docu- 





| 
ment. | 537,906,673 | 526, 731, 386 


641, 045, 000 


| +114, 313, 614 
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Summary of comparative new obligational authority—Classification for purposes of 
justification and administration 











Difference 
| | (+) or (-), 
Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year | fiseal year 
No. and budget activity 1957 1958 1959 | 1959 com- 
par d with 
| fiscal year 
| 1958 
as ee a —_ =o = —_ ' 1 — 
1. Office of Naval Research... _..--._.- $86, 546, 544 $56, 804, 800 $67, 900, 000 | | +$11, 095, 200 
2. Bureau of Aeronautics__. 174, 322, 556 163, 546, O86 161, 180,000 | —2, 366, 086 
3. Bureau of Shivs__- ale 83, 616, 192 84, 268, 000 103, 895, 000 +19, 627, 000 
4. Burew of Ordnance. 184, 214, 080 208, 582,000 | 290, 700, 000 +82, 118, 000 
5. Bureau of Medicine and Surgery... -_-- | 4, 636, 000 4, 474, 000 4, 600, 000 | +-126, 000 
6. Bureau of Yards and Docks. -. 3, 289, 000 | 3, 262, 000 | 3, 400, 000 +138, 000 
7. Bureau of Supplies and Accounts_____- 838, 000 947, 000 2, 220, 000 +1, 273, 000 
8. Bureau of Naval Personnel 569, 000 672, 500 650, 000 | 22, 500 
9. Marine Corps_ -- : aes | 4, 839, 000 4, 854, 000 6, 500, 000 | +1, & 646, 000 
Total comparative new  obligational | | 
authority. - 5A2, 870, 372 27, 410,386 | 641,045,000 | 4-113, 634, 614 
Net adjustment for minor comparative transfer —1, 240, 372 — 679, 000 | _ +679, 000 
Total new obligational authority in budg- | 
et document.__. 541, 630,000 | 526,731,386 | 641,045,000 | +114, 313, 614 
Less: Ob ~~ ations to be incurred in subse que nt | 
years. hts Mihi lalicrent as cals taal i loc il a 20, 250, 334 22, 125, 465 22, 135, 465 omsidnasgianteis 
SS denionnadedkaeelidbedeouniehah -* 
Obligations against current-year funds...| 521,379,666 | 504, 605, 921 “618, 91 9, 535 “+114, 313, 614 
Add: Obligations again t prior-year authority.) _ 16,5 527, 7, 007 2, 125, 465 22, 125, 465 | 
Total direct nea reeeos in budget docu- | 
ment. ciate Sadek edad sidemadadeaniante 537, 906, 673 526, 731, 386 | 641, 045, 000 +114, 313, 614 
| 








BASIC RESEARCH FUNDS 


Mr. Manion. What funds are contained in the request for so-called 
basic research, and how does this compare to your 1957 and 1958 
fiscal-year programs in this field? You made considerable statements 
in regard to basic research in your statement, Admiral. 

Admiral Bennerr. Do you want that specifically, Mr. Chairman? 
I have it here. 

Mr. Manon. You can give it approximately, and you may correct 
it for the record. 

Admiral Bennett. I do not happen to have it for 1957. For 1958, 
basic research across the Navy totals $52.58 million; for 1959, $63.29 
million. 

Mr. Marion. You are not mounting your charger and taking off in 
all directions in support of basic research are you / 

Admiral Bennett. That is a $10 million increase. You have to 
combine that with supporting research, Mr. Mahon, to cover such 
things as materials which we do not ordinarily call basic. In that 
area, In 1958, across the Navy again, we have $88.7 million; and $97.3 
million in 1959. So there is a gross increase of approxim: itely $20 
million in the research area, 1959 over 1958. 

Mr. Manov. Is that sufficiently, shall I say, spectacular in view of 
the age in which we live? 

Admiral Bennerr. When you start talking about whether you have 
enough money for anything, Mr. Mahon, maybe I can relate a story 
which is fit for the record. It covers all questions of whether you have 
enough money. 

It is sort of like the husband-and-wife deal. The wife says, “I 
would like more money for clothes. I don’t want to be one of the 


' . 
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10 best-dressed women in America. I just want to keep up with the 
other corporation executives.” The husband says, “You can’t have 
that much money. I don’t care whether you keep up with the corpora- 
tion executives. I just want you to stay decent and out of the hands 
of the police.” 

You see, this is the viewpoint of the program manager in his own 
little bailiwick and the fellow at the top of the executive heap. I 
don’t think even Solomon can solve it. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I realize that you can always use more money. That 
is true of most programs. You could always use more money and 
maybe desirably in many instances. But here isa field in which there 
is a great deal of interest. There is thinking among the people of the 
country that we ought to pour out hundreds of millions of dollars in 
basic research in some way or other through some agency or other. 
I believe one of the magazines, maybe Fortune, is doing a big story on 
what should be done about basic research. It may already have been 
printed, Ido not know. Have you seen it ? 

Admiral Bennerr. It was last month. I can speak to this point, 
sir, and on the record. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Bennerr. The answer to that question really, Mr. Chair- 
man, you have to subdivide. On the one hand, we should be doing 
more in basic research. On the other hand, there is a limit to what we 
can do because of the availability of the people with good ideas. 
Intrinsic in the whole program you will remember the Congress 
passed a supplemental act here a while back which is now law, and we 
are antic ipating some sums of money for basic research from that 
enactment. This enters into the picture. 

When it comes to this particular program, and taking all distract- 
ing influences—if that is the word for the supplemental sum—out of 
the picture, I believe as a matter of purely pereon il opinion that I 
could document perhaps another $15 million to $20 million worth of 
basic research which is desirable, and would then come to the question 
of urgency. I would think perhaps at least two-thirds of this would 
be classed scientifically as urgent and maybe another $10 million to 
$15 million added on top of everything else. 

Beyond that I would want to study the availability of people, the 
availability of ideas, and to consult with a great many of our civilian 
scientists before saying that we should put more money into basic 
research. 


COORDINATION WITH NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, will you yield for a question. 

The admiral is making a most interesting statement, and I wonder 
where he is getting all his figures and information. Do you clear your 
program with the National Science Foundation ? 

Admiral Bennett. No, sir. 

Mr. THomas. Why don’t you? 

Admiral Bennetr. We cooperate and collaborate with them. 

Mr. Tromas. They are supposed to be the coordinating agency for 
the Government for all scientific programs. They come up this year 
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with a budget of around $140 million split up into 3 parts, and 1 of 
them is tapping the same source that you tap. How in the world can 
you spend $15 million over and above the $50 million you have allo- 

cated down there under military science? Is that all to universities 
onl colleges and private research institutions ? 

Admiral Benner. No, sir. A part of this, you must remember, goes 
to support the basic research in our own laboratories. 

Mr. Tuomas. What part of it? 

Admiral Bennerr. Of the total in my office alone, there would be on 
the order of $11.5 million to $12 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. Leaving, say, in round figures, another $38 million 
or $39 million for basic research outside your laboratories. Where are 
you going to put that money? Not only is there a limit to the man- 
power, but there is a limit to space in the universities. I am surprised 
at the statement that you have not coordinated your program with that 
of the National Science Foundation. 

Admiral Bennett. Sir, you do not ask me if I had coordinated. 
You asked me if I had cleared it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Did I say “clear”? 

Admiral Bennerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. I should never ask the Navy if it has cleared anything. 
Have you coordinated it ? 

Admiral Bennerr. The point is, I do not know the details on the 
National Science Foundation submission. This is one which maybe 
you should ask Dr. Waterman. 

Mr. Trromas. I thought I understood your first statement correctly 
a while ago, and I think it is clarified now. I did not misunderstand 
you. 

Admiral Bennerr. I do know what documents I have in my own 
office, proposals from scientists to do work. I have some considerable 
idea of how much of that 


PRESENT REQUEST IS JUST PART OF POSSIBLE RESEARCILT PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. What part of your total demand have you satisfied 
with your $50 million already in this budget when you say you could 
handle another $20 million 

Admiral Bennerr. On a percentage basis, that would be something 
like 75 percent. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of your total applications? 

Admiral Bennerr. That would be the maximum. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is a pretty high percentage, is it not? 

Admiral Bennerr. No, sir. Because I am being aw fully conserva- 
tive in my demands. If you want to go really all out, I would drop 
it to50 percent. 


COORDINATION WITHL NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS 


Mr. Tuomas. I notice your item on aircraft and related equipment. 
Another little agency here in Government has been in this business 
longer than you have, spending another $100 million to $110 million 
a vear, and it has only about 8,400 people engaged in basic research 
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in aviation. That is the National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics. 

Admiral Bennett. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. What are you doing in this field that they are not 
doing, or vice versa ¢ 

Admiral Bennett. This is a very closely coordinated program. 

Mr. Tuomas. You really consult with Dr. Dryden, then, but not 
with Dr. Waterman. 

Admiral Bennerr. As far as Dr. Waterman’s current—was it a sup- 
plemental? I am not even sure I know. It happens the papers have 
not caught up with the rest of the Government. 


RESEARCH IN AIRCRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Tomas. What is the nature of your research in aircraft to the 
tune of $7.5 million this year ? 

Admiral Bennerr. You are referring now to project 1A, “Aircraft 
and related equipment ?” 

Mr. Tuomas. I am referring to what you have written down there, 
aircraft. 

Adwmiral Bennerr. The greater portion of that money is in train- 
ing devices for the use of aircraft. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have research and development there. I thought 
you said pure research. 

Admiral Brennerr. You have to separate the parts of the Office 
of Naval Research budget into basic research and development. 

Mr. Tuomas. I did not make the budget. You made it. I am 
just wondering how in the world you are going to spend $7.5 million 
in pure research in aircraft when there is another agency of Gov- 
ernment whose sole responsibility is to do that job to the tune of 
about $149 million in fiseal 1959. 

Admiral Bennett. Here is the list, sir, if you would like to exam 
ine it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Why not read it off. 


HIGH ALTITUDE BALLOON RESEARCH 


Mr. Epwarps. The first project is “Aircraft and missile propul- 
sion,” and high altitude balloon research is classified under that. 

Mr. Tomas. They did the same thing down at Wallops Island. 
They have been doing it for years. Where is your installation for 
that project ? 

Admiral Bennett. As far as I know, the NACA is not in the 
stratospheric balloon business at all. This is upper atmosphere 
research which is conducted out in the Middle West. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where ? 

Admiral Bennetr. From around St. Paul and Minneapolis and 
from lauching sites to the west. General Mills is the basic con- 
tractor. 

Mr. Tuomas. I do not think they have been able to go any higher 
than 100,000 feet. How high are you going? 

Admiral Brennetr. We have not actually gone to 100,000 feet, 
but we have had manned flights. Included in that program are 
the pictures, intensely interesting and exciting to the scientists and 
physicists, of the sun taken from 80,000 feet up. 
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COORDINATION WITH NACA 


Mr. Tuomas. You say your program has been interrelated with 
that of the Advisory Committee on Aeronautics ? 


Admiral Bennerr. Absolutely. We participate with them in var- 
ious projects, and vice versa. 


SOLID FUELS RESEARCH 


Mr. Tuomas. What about your solid fuel operations? You have 
done some work on that. Where are youdoing that? Are you doing it 
in your own laboratory ? 


Admiral Brennerr. It is under contract, and a little of it is done 
in our own laboratory. 


Mr. Tuomas. Do you use the facilities of the Advisory Committee at 
Cleveland ¢ 

Admiral Bennerr. We certi uinly do. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have $50 million and $75 million tied wy out there. 

Admiral Bennerr. That is correct. As far as the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics and the Navy’s proxzam in the ai 
area is concerned, I think if you will give some time to it you will 
find the closest coordination. 

Mr. Tuomas. The National Advisory Committee justifies its exist- 
ence on the fact that it is the handmaiden of the armed services, that 
it does work for them. Here you come in with a separate and inde- 
pendent budget and sort of halfway turn up your nose at them. 

Admiral Bennetrr. Not at the NACA; never. 


NAVY RESEARCH NOT DUPLICATED BY OTHER SERVICES 


Mr. Manon. You made reference to additional funds which you 
think might possibly be spent for urgent basic research projects. How 
can you be sure that the Air Force, or the Army, or some of these other 
agencies are not doing this very thing that you are thinking about ? 
Admiral Brennetr. There are two reasons for that. In the first 
place, we are knowledgeable of the scientists concerned, and where they 
are doing the same thing for the Army or the Air Force, they will not 
ask us to do it. There is coordination through Dr. Foote’s office and 
several others. It happens to be excellent in this area which is called 
the general sciences area. Therefore, we are sure, beyond a reason- 
able doubt, that this is not duplicated. There is a built-in factor in 
basic research, which one must recognize, that is against duplication. 
No scientist wants to duplicate another scientist’s work. This is con- 
trary to the union. He gets no credit for work that duplicates another 
scientist’s work. This isa built-in protection. 


DEGREE OF BASIC RESEARCH IN DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Manon. You take the position, however, from your statement, 
that the Department of Defense should participate in basic research, 
and you, of course, are supporting a budget which provides for a 
larger sum in basic research than last year. 

Is it not true that Secret: ary Wilson, the previous Secretary of De- 
fense, felt that there should be more or less a minimum of basic re- 








search in the Defense Department, or what was the position of the 
Defense Department under this leadership ? 

Admiral Bennetr. You will recall, Mr. Mahon, that Dr. Clifford 
Furnas left the Department of Defense over this exact issue. His 
testimony is spread pretty wide up here. Mr. Wilson felt that it 
should be very limited. He thought, I believe—if I interpret him 
correctly—that most of it should be done elsewhere. Where else, I 
am not sure. 

Mr. Manon. There is an argument for doing it somewhere else; is 
there not ? 

Admiral Bennerr. No, sir; I do not believe so. If we are saying, 
“Do it somewhere else, and do it in Government laboratories,” I would 
agree. Dr. Rabi’s remark was that not by liaison officers alone are you 
going to stay in the scientific picture. “You have to get your hands 
dirty. You have to work with these people. As the saying goes, you 
have to snatch the result from the workbench before the ink is dry on 
the report if you are going to make progress. The more remote you 
eet from projects of this character the longer it takes, the harder it is 
to do, and sometimes the more money it costs. 


EXTENT OF NAVY'S INTEREST IN BASIC RESEARCH 


Mr. Scrivner. Under your definition of basic research, which takes 
us as far afield as you could possibly go, there is reason to feel that 
there are phases of it in which the military should have no part and 
which somebody else could do because it has no relation whatsoever to 
the problems that the military is trying to solve. 

Admiral Bennerr. If the military were to engage in such projects, 
you are absolutely correct. When we started the polymer ization of 
certain nitrogen compounds back in 1948, which led to the fuels used 
in most of the solid fuel rockets, including Polaris today, one might 
have said this was wishful thinking. It wasa farcry. Nothing use- 
ful would ever come of it because it had never been done or attempted. 
We tried it and it worked. Had we gone into that famous question 
about. why grass is green, that would be something for the Sloan- 
Ketter ing Found: ation, not for the Navy. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would assume that there are a lot of things not 
for the Navy. 

Admiral Brennerr. Yes. Out of every 100 proposals for re- 
search—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Why do you define your field of basic research then 
as basic research whic ‘hi is related to military needs? 

Admiral Bennerr. “In areas of interest to the future of the Navy” 
is the way we define it, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is narrower than the definition you have a while 
aa 7 

Admiral Bennerr. That is the Navy’s definition. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS SCREENED TO DETERMINE NAVY’S INTEREST 


Mr. Manon. Have you screened this 1959 budget and previous 
budgets, the 1958 budget, and made sure that you “do not have any 
research projects which were unrelated to the possible requirements 
of the Navy ! 

Admiral Bennett. Yes. 
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Mr. Manon. Are there any of these projects in the 1959 or 1958 
budgets on the borderline, in your opinion ‘ 

Admiral Bennerr. No, sir; I do not believe there are. We have 
made very great efforts in going over the program to try to insure 
a 100 percent ¢ ompatibility with the Navy of the future. 

Mr. Manon. Some of us complained last year that the Air Force 
was getting money for research and development in the field of crash- 
ing automobiles to see what might be done about the loss of life from 
so many automobile crashes. More airmen are killed in automobile 
wrecks than in airplanes. They justified it on that basis. That, in 
my Opinion, is a little farfetched. Have you used reasoning as far- 
fetched as that in determining what is sound as a research project 
for the Navy? In other words, you could say that everything that is 
good for the Navy is good for the country and your interests would be 
everywhere. 

Admiral Bennerr. To my knowledge, we will never use such 
criteria. 

RESEARCH AREAS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1959 


To give you some feeling for the sort of thing we are talking about, 
I might read just a few of this year’s items. 

Under physical sciences, there is improvement of instrumentation, 
which is small; solid-state physics, which is $1 million plus; molecular 
physies; nuclear structure; mathematical statistics and probabilities ; 
physical chemistry; radio frequency astrophysics; radio and radar 
antennae theory; eryogenics, that is, extreme low temperatures; nu- 
clear constituents; and atomic physics, per se, and so on. 


COORDINATION IN DEFENSE DEPARTMENT TO AVOID DUPLICATION 


Mr. Mixer. Those are subjects in which the Navy has an interest, 
but would they not also, because of their nature, be of interest to all of 
the other armed services, equally ? 

Admiral Bennerr. They are, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. I think one of the things that we are concerned about 
is this idea of duplication. The argument that you make for basic 
research for the Navy—and it is a very strong one—could equally be 
made for the Army and the Air Force. 


Admiral Bennerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitier. Now, where would there be a control so you would 
not be having overlappings i in any one of those topics that you men- 
tioned? For each one there would be equal justification if the Air 
Force set up one or the Army set up one. 

Admiral Bennett. There might be, provided they were different 
investigators with different lines of approach. It does not necessarily 
follow ‘th: at any one investigator is going along the right line. 

Mr. Miuier. I realize that, but does it not have to be coordinated 
somewhere? Otherwise, you are likely to get a duplication. 

Admiral Bennerr. It is coordinated, sir. 

Mr. Miiier. Well now, that would not be at the Navy level? 

Admiral Bennerr. No. That is at the Department of Defense 
level. 

Items such as those are part of the budget transmitted to the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Engineering). He refers 
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these matters to the various coordinating committees which have 
membership from the three departments. The one we are dealing 
with now is known as the Committee for General Sciences. This has 
outside civilian membership from distinguished scientists. They go 
over all of these things from the three departments and do their best— 
and we do our best—to see that they are not unnecessarily duplicated 
and are not wasteful and that they are good projects. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, they would make the decision as to 
whether the Navy would go ahead with a particular one of these 
projects, or whether it might be assigned to another service, or 
whether it might not be done by any; is that correct ? 

Admiral Bennerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. In this process, I presume, the Navy submits its projects, 
such as those you have mentioned—and perhaps in greater detail than 
that—to the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Engi- 
neering ? 

Admiral Bennett. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. As a practical matter, have you had some deletions from 
that list upon such a submission ? 

Admiral Bennerr. Yes; we have, but not exactly in the connota- 
tion of “deletion.” They have been more on the order of agreements 
within the committee as to who would take what part of a particular 
problem. In other words, this again hinges on what scientists you 
are talking about. I cannot put my finger on whether there has been 
an actual deletion or not. I do not recall any deletions, as such. 

Mr. Forp. Maybe “deletion” was not the right word. Have there 
been revisions in your program upon such a submission or other 
submissions ? 

Admiral Bennerr. Within the work of the Committee or on gen- 
eral sciences, ves. 

Mr. Forn. In your opinion does that Office, because of that process, 
a! form a useful function ? 

Admiral Bennerr. Yes. This particular part of that Office cer- 
tainly does. 


PERSONNEL FOR ADDITIONAL BASIC RESEARCH 


Mr. Manon. You were speaking about the possibility of future 
programs in basic research. If you go into further programs of basic 
research, where do you get the people to do this work? In other 
words, is everyone who is capable of this in the field of research busy 
at this time? Is he busy on important and urgent projects? 

Admiral Bennett. No, sir: that is not true. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, there are people not employed on your 
urgently important business, scientific people who are not so em- 
ployed, who could get into the field of basic research ? 

Admiral Bennetrr. Who are doing less consequential research, let 
us SAY ; ves. 

Mr. Manon. But they are doing research. You would not bring 
people not in the research field into the picture by this sort of an 
expanded program ? 

Admiral Bennett. No, sir. 











BASIC RESEARCH IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. Manon. How much of this basic-research work, and work 
otherwise in the field of research, is done in the colleges and univer- 
sities ? 

Admiral Bennerr. A great deal; a great proportion is done in 
colleges and universities. 

Mr. Epwarps. Of the $641 million of this year’s appropriation, some 
$43 million worth of that will be done in universities. 

Mr. Foro. For the fiscal year 1959 ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. For the fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Maton. Let us put into the record the names of the univer- 
sities, 

Mr. Epwarps. We have a list of universities right here. 

Mr. Manon. Let us put that list in the record at this point. 

(The list referred to is as follows :) 


List OF UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND NONPROFIT INSTITUTIONS CONDUCTING 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT UNDER CONTRACT WITH THE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE NAVY 


Air Force Cambridge Research Center, | Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Cambridge, Mass. Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
Alabama, University of, Birmingham, burgh, Pa. ; 
Ala. Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, 
Alaska, University of, College, Alaska Ohio 
Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


American Type Cultural Collection, | Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, 
Washington, D. C. Mo. 


American Association of Star Observers, | Chicago Medical School, Chicago, Tl. 
Cambridge, Mass. Chicago, University of, Chicago, Il. 
American Geographic Society, New| Children’s Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

York, N. Y. Cincinnati, University of, Cincinnati, 


American Institute of Biologieal Sci-| Ohio 
ence, Washington, D. C. College of Charleston, Charleston, S. C. 
American Institute for Research, Pitts- | Colorado Agricultural and Mining Col- 
burgh, Pa. | lege, Fort Collins, Colo. 


American Math Society, Providence, | Colorado, University of, Boulder, Colo. 
RF. Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
American Museum of Natural History, | Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. Connecticut, University of, Storrs, Conn. 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. | Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, Buf- 
Arctic Institute of North America, New|  falo, N. Y. 

York, N. Y. Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Ariz. | Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
Armour Research Foundation, Chicago, | Delaware, University of, Newark, Del. 

Ill. Denver, University of, Denver, Colo, 
3attelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, | Detroit, University of, Detroit, Mich. 


Ohio Drexel Institute of Technology, Phila- 
Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. delphia, Pa. 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. Duke University, Durham, N. C. 


Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass.|} Hhmory University, Emory, Ga. 





Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, Brook-| Federal Telecom Laboratory, Nutley, 
lyn, N. Y. | N.J. 

Brown University, Providence, R. I. Florida State University, Tallahassee, 

Bryn Mawr Hospital, Bryn Mawr, Pa.|_ Fla. 

Buffalo, University of, Buffalo, N. Y. Florida, University of, Gainesville, Fla. 

California Institute of Technology, Pas-| Ford Institute of Medical Research, De- 
adena, Calif. troit, Mich. 


California, University of, Berkeley,| Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 
Calif. Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 
California, University of, Los Angeles,| George Washington University, Wash- 

Calif. ington, D. C. 


22217—58——_51 
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List OF UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT UNDER 
THE Navy—Continued 


Georgetown University, Washington, 
D;.6, 

Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlan- 
ta, Ga. 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa 

Hahnemann Medical College, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 

Hawaii University, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, Long Is- 
land, N. Y. 

Houston University, Houston, Tex. 

Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chica- 
go, Ill. 

Illinois, University of, Urbana, Ill. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Institute for Advanced Study, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

Institute of Gas Technology, Chicago, 
Til. 

International Research 
New York, N. Y. 

Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Iowa, State University of, Iowa City, 
Iowa 

Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. 
Kansas 
Kans. 
Kansas, University of, Lawrence, Kans. 
Kresge Eye Institute, Detroit, Mich. 
Lankeneau Institute for Cancer Re- 
search, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Linfield Research Institute, McMinn- 
ville, Oreg. 

Louisiana State 
Rouge, La. 

Loyola University, Chicago, Tl. 

Maine, University of, Orono, Maine 

Marine Biological Laboratory, Woods 
Hole, Mass. 

Maryland, University of, College Park, 
Md. 

Massachusetts General Hospital, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, | 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Massachusetts Memorial Hospital, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Massachusetts, University of, Amherst, | 
Mass. 

Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, | 
Va. 

Miami, University of, Coral Gables, Fla. 


Association, 


State College, Manhattan, 


University, Baton | 





Michigan: State University, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. 


NONPROFIT INSTITUTIONS CONDUCTING 
ConTrRAcT WITH THE DEPARTMENT OF 


Michigan, University of, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Middle Tennessee State College, Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn. 

Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Mississippi College, Clarksville, Miss. 

Missouri, University of, Columbia, Mo. 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. 

Nantucket Maria Mitchell Association, 
Nantucket, Mass. 

National Academy of Science, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

National Research Council, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Nebraska, University of, Lincoln, Nebr. 

New Hampshire, University of, Durham, 
N. H. 

New Mexico Agricultural and Mining 
College, State College, N. Mex. 

New Mexico Hyland University, So- 
corro, N. Mex. 

New York City College, New York, N. Y. 

New York State Psychiatric Institute, 
New York, N. Y. 

New York, University of, New York, 
N. Y. 

New York, State University of, Albany, 
N. Y. 

North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
N. C. 


| North Carolina, University of, Chapel 


Hill, N. C. 
North Dakota, 
Forks, N. Dak. 
Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Il. 
Notre Dame, University of, Notre Dame, 
Ind. 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Oklahoma, University of, Norman, Okla. 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oreg. 
Oregon, University of, Eugene, Oreg. 
Pennsylvania State University, State 
College, Pa. 
Pennsylvania, University of, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Physicians and Surgeons, College of, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pittsburgh, University of, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 
Portland State College, Portland, Oreg. 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Psychological Research Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


University of, Grand 


| Puerto Rico, University of, San Juan, 


ya 
Purdue University, Purdue, Ind. 
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List OF UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT UNDER 
THE Navy—Continued 


Redlands, 
Calif. 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
ee 

Rheumatie Fever 
Chicago, Ill. 

Rhode Island, University of, Kingston, 
BR. I. 

Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. 

Rochester, University of, Rochester, 
~~ & 

Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, New York, N. Y. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

Sacramento State College, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Lukes Hospital, New York, N. Y. 

San Diego State College, San Diego, 
Calif. 

Seneca College, Geneva, N. Y¥. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D. C. 

Smythe Research Institute, San Diego, 
Calif. 

South Carolina, 
Charleston, 8. C. 

Southern California, University of, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Ho- 
boken, N. J. 


University of, Redlands, 


Research Institute, 


Medical College of, 


| Washington, 


NONPROFIT INSTITUTIONS CONDUCTING 
Contract WITH THE DEPARTMENT OF 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Tennessee, University of, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Texas Agricultural and Mining Col- 
lege, College Station, Tex. 

Texas, University of, Austin, Tex. 

Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 

Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Utah, University of, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Vermont, University of, Burlington, Vt. 

Virginia, University of, Charlottesville, 
Va. 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, 
N. C. 

Washburn University, Topeka, Kans. 

Washington State College, Pullman, 
Wash. 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

University of, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Wayne State University, Detroit, Mich. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Wichita, University of, Wichita, Kans. 

Wisconsin, University of, Madison, 
Wis. 

Woods Hole Oceanographic Institute, 
Woods Hole, Mass. 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Yeshiva University, New York, N. Y. 


BASIS FOR GRANTING RESEARCH CONTRACTS 


Mr. Manon. I have the feeling that the Department of Defense 
is giving more and more of its important work to the big well-known 
schools and is not developing a large base for research and develop- 


ment in the colleges. 


In other words, you would be inclined to say, 


“We will turn this over to MIT,” instead of going to a smaller 


college. 
Admiral Bennett. Not at all. 


Mr. Manon. What is the situation ? 
Admiral Brennetr. The situation is that we are interested in the 


proposal primarily on the man no 


matter where he is located. 


From this very list that we were speaking of I can read you the 


names of a few of the smaller institutions—the Alfred University, 
Alfred, N. Y.; the Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Ariz.; Bethany 
College at Bethany, W. Va.; Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.; Connecticut College at 
New London, Conn., and Hawaii University—also Haverford Col- 
lege. I believe they have a student body of some 600. 





Mr. Manon. I would like to pursue this point a little further. 
You are interested not so much in the school but in the man, or the 
men who do the work? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes. 
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GETTING MORE SMALL SCHOOLS INTO RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Manon. But the smaller school, generally, unless it has some 
way of supporting a project, does not t have the men and could not 
hold the man, if you get my point. They will not get him, in the 
first place, and they cannot hold him. There are many colleges, in 
my opinion, which are not in this program that might be able to get 
into it if they were encouraged by the Department “of Defense to do 
so. This, it seems to me, would tend to spread the base broader and 
wider and enable you over the long pull to do a lot more in the field 
of research. It seems to me that it would be stimulating to the col- 
leges, to the students, and the scientists and would be a wonderful 
thing. I would like to know how many new schools are included in 
your fiscal year 1959 program. 

Admiral Bennett. Thus far we have only one new addition to our 
fiscal year 1959 list. The College of Charleston, Charleston, S. C. 

Mr. Manon. You see the point that I am trying to make? 

Admiral Benner. I do. TI think the list of colleges, if you have a 
chance to examine it, will answer most of your questions. 

Mr. Manon. I think that it would answer the question insofar as 
my implication is that maybe you give it to the larger colleges, but. | 
still insist that there is a lot of room for improvement in this field. 1 
have had some occasion to look into it. I would like to see more col 
leges and universities, particularly those not in the picture, encouraged 
to get into it so far as is practicable and reasonable. 

Admiral Bennerr. My office, prior to my arrival here, did its best 
to encourage the distribution of scientific effort throughout the United 
States. The fact that we have a program spread across so many uni- 
versities and colleges, and many I assure you are very small, is evi- 
dence of this. 

Mr. Manon. It seems certainly some very worthwhile progress has 
been made in that direction. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS HAVING RESEARCHI CONTRACTS 


Now, you talk about colleges and nonprofit organizations. Wit] 
what kind of other organizations, generally, do you do business in the 
field of basic research ? 

Admiral Bennerr. Well, vou have institutions such as the Battelle 
Memorial Institute. I mentioned the Institute for the Deaf. You 
have the Stanford Research Institute generally classified as nonprofit 
institutions. 


CONTRACTS WITIL INSTITUTES AND UNTVERSITIES DISTINGUISHED 


Mr. Marion. When you speak of doing business with a college do 
you mean to include an organization such as a research or industrial 
institute which is a part of that college, or do you consider the con- 
tract is with the college when the ec college itself, without the aid of some 
collateral body known as an institute, is involved in the picture ? 

Admiral Bexnerr. We divide them that way. We have contracts 
with Stanford University per se and the Stanford Research Institute 
also. 
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Mr. Manon. They are all about the same thing, are they not ? 

Admiral Bennerr. They are entirely separate corpor ations. 

Mr. Manon. Are they not in the same loc: ution ? 

Admiral Bennerr. In the same area, not in the same building. 

Mr. Matton. That would not be true in all instances. There are 
institutes that are more or less——— 

Admiral Bennerr. <A part of the university itself. 

Mr. Manon. When they are you still do not regard that as a con- 
tract with the university or the college from the st: indpoint of your 
books ? 

Admiral Bennerr. From the standpoint of the books it is strictly 
a legal matter as to which body signs the document. 


SUBJECTS OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Mr. Tuomas. He has submitted for the record about 200 schools 
und universities. Certainly the distribution is broad and general. 
What is the nature of your contracts with them? Do you go into 
medicine and biology ¢ 

Admiral Bennerr. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. What else ? 

Admiral Brennerr. There is almost every conceivable subject. 


BACKGROUND OF ADMIRAL BEN NETT 


Mr. Tiiomas. Are you a scientist ? 
Admiral Bennerr. I am an electrical engineer. 
Mr. Tromas. What training have you had outside of the Academy ? 


Admiral Bennert. I hold a master’s degree in electrical engineer- 
ing. 


Mr. Tuomas. From where? 

Admiral Bennerr. The University of California at Berkeley. 

Mr. Tuomas. When did you get it? 

Admiral Brennerr. 1937. 

Mr. Troomas. Have you practiced your profession ? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Tomas. In the Navy or outside? 

Admiral Bennerr. Yes, in the Navy. Iam also a registered pro- 
fessional engineer in the State of California. 

Mr. Tromas. You do not claim to be a scientist; you are just an 
engineer ¢ 

Admiral Bennerr. Well, this is a puzzling question, Mr. Chairman. 


[ am quite proud of the fact that Dr. Bush admitted at the end of the 
war that I was a scientist. I claim to be an engineer. 

Mr. Tuomas. If he conferred that designation on you that makes 
you a scientist. He is a great scientist himself, and he ought to know 
a good one when he sees him. 
| Mr. Manon. I think that the admiral would qualify as a scientist. 
| Admiral Bennetr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


| SCIENTIFIC AREAS INVOLVED IN RESEARCH CONTRACTS 


Mr. THomas. You study medicine, biology, 


and the physical 
sciences / 
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Admiral Brnnerr. Yes, and also physiological and psychological 
and the earth sciences, oce: ography and geophysic s. In fact, in our 
fifteen-hundred-odd contracts in research it is almost impossible to 
name an area that we are not in. 


NUMBER, EXTENT, AND VALUE OF RESEARCH CONTRACTS 


Mr. THomas. How would that list show the different contracts? 
Out of that list of 200 plus schools, how many different contracts 
do you have? 

Admiral Bennerr. Pretty close to 1,500. 

Mr. Tuomas. For the present fiscal year / 

Admiral Bennett. Pretty close to 1,500. 

Mr. Tuomas. Has that list of research contracts been coordinated 
with the National Science Foundation ? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. A while ago you said, “No, sir.” You said that you 
were not on speaking terms with them a while ago. 

Admiral Bennerr. I was referring to this recent supplemental re- 
quest for which the papers have not vet reached me. 

Mr. THomas. What are the durations of the contracts and how much 
per each? 

Mr. Epwarps. In the office of Naval Research, the average is around 
$25,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. For what length of time? 

Mr. Epwarpbs. Our contracts have an average life of about 23 
months. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that $25,000 per for a 12-month period ? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, that is just the average size of the contract. I 
would say about a 12-month period, yes. 

Mr. THomas. $25,000 each ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, spending on an average level per contract. 


COORDINATION WITH NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Mr. Tuomas. That is a little high, is it not? The National Science 
Foundation runs anywhere from $13,000 to $15,000 on a 12-month 
basis. 

Admiral Brennerr. You have to remember that the National 
Foundation—— 

Mr. Tuomas. They are using the same universities that you are and 
perhaps the same personnel in the universities. The possibilities are 
the same subjects are being investigated. 

Admiral Bennett. No. 

Mr. Tuomas. You cannot help but have a duplication if you have 
1,500 contracts. 

Admiral Bennerr. Parallel projects, not duplication. 

Mr. Tomas. “Parallel.” That is a good word. 

Admiral Bennett. I think that I should explain for the record, in 
order to eliminate any confusion about the National Science Founda- 


tion that we are in general agreement with them as to areas in which 
they will work and in which we will work. In those areas there is 
no real problem of duplication or even a parallel approach. When we 
have a proposal submitted to us which does not have Navy interest, 
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one of the first pisaee it goes from our office is to the National Science 
Foundation and vice versa. I would not want a rather facetious re- 
mark that I made about this supplemental request to imply we do not 
collaborate and coordinate and work very closely with Dr. Waterman 
and his people. 

Mr. THomas. That statement was very timely and very much needed, 
I can tell you that. 


EFFECT OF RESEARCH CONTRACT ON COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. Manon. I want to point out again that by the methods used in 
letting your contracts you do exert very decided influence on the 
colleges and universities of the country. If you give a college a proj- 
ect and they need a man and this man is not in some other project at 
some other university, they have a good lever by which to get the per- 
sonnel desired and thus drain from the colleges which do not partici- 
pate in this program their qualified se ientific personnel. 

Admiral Bennerr. I believe that you would be more nearly correct 
if you referred to the supporting personnel. One of the things we 
ae insure is the principal investigator is on the spot, to begin 
with 


Mr. Manon. I have no further questions about this college partici- 
pation in basic research. 


NUMBER OF PEOPLE INVOLVED IN RESEARCH 


Mr. Scrivner. You would not have all the figures, but I think it 
might be well if a request were made of the Department of Defense 
to give us information as to how many people, military and civilian, 
are involved in the research and development program. For many 
years research and development has cost better than $1.5 billion a 
year. We have been told that there is a limit to the number of scien- 
tists that can do many of these jobs. We had figures developed sev- 
eral years ago which indicated that the Department of Defense was 
using a rather large portion of the scientific talent we have in the 
Nation. I have in mind a figure of something like 55 percent of the 
scientific talent we had was being used by the Department of Defense 
in research and development. 1 do not know whether that is still 
true or not. That request can be transmitted to General Moore and 
we can get it for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Based upon information available to the National Science Foundation, there 
are approximately 250,000 scientists and engineers in the United States engaged 
in research and development work. Of these, approximately 95,000, or 35 to 40 


percent, are engaged in research and development work sponsored by the De- 
partment of Defense. 


PRODUCTIVE USE OF SCIENTIFIC TALENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Another question that I want answered is this: 
How much use do you make of all the scientists that you have in these 
programs? The reason I ask such a question is because some of the 
scientists themselves, men who are involved and dedicated, and men 
who like to use their skills, talent and brains in laboratories, are not 
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being so used, but are being used primarily in administrative posi- 
tions rather than scientific positions. 

Admiral Bennetr. As far as our own program is concerned, I do 
not think that would be correct. Let us take, for example, the Naval 
Research Laboratory. You need to have technical direction of the 
scientists themselves. Dr. Robert Page is presently the Chief Scien- 
tist at the Naval Research Laboratory. Dr. Page is very well known 
for over 100 patents in the field of radar. One could say he was not 
being most usefully employed in the overall administration of the 
Naval Research Laboratory, but on the other hand, if not, who is to 
administer it in a scientific fashion and in a manner suitable to scien- 
tists? I think what you are referring to is the use of scientists more 
in industry than in universities and research laboratories. 

Mr. Scrivner. It goes pretty well across the board because in some 
of these big programs that they have in the universities the demand 
upon the scientist is so great that he cannot do the things that he 
would like to do, and for which he is theoretically hired to do. 

Admiral Bennett. At this point I think you should ask some of 
those scientists whether or not the administrative work of the Office 
of Naval Research has not been reduced to the absolute minimum. 
It is my impression from talking to a great many people that the 
scientific community admires our program for its lack of administra- 
tive detail. 

Mr. Scrivner. That must have come to pass in the last 2 years. 

Admiral Bennett. No, sir, not in the Office of Naval Research. 

Mr. Scrivner. You made a broader statement a moment ago than 
the Office of Naval Research. 

Admiral Bennett. It applied only to the Office of Naval Research. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was thinking of the Naval Research Laboratory. 

Admiral Bennett. In respect to your other question 

Mr. Scrivner. I have not talked to any of these scientists in the 
last 18 months. About 2 years ago I had occasion to talk to some. 
Some were men under Navy supervision and they were very unhappy 
about the fact that the administrative demands on them was so great 
they could not get in and do the things they would like and were 
actually hired to do. 

Admiral Bennett. Mr. Scrivner, there is a certain irreducible mini- 
mum of administration which the Congress has imposed upon us. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a point well taken. Perhaps you might set 
out some examples at this point in the record. A lot of times we 
complain about man-hours and the use of man-hours and the cost of 

man-hours, and then just a few minutes later we ask for some report 
from the Department of Defense that immediately and automatically 
requires the services of a great many men for a great many hours. 
Thereby we impose another expense on the Department of Defense. 
Tf some of the things that Congress has required is because of some 
of these men not being able to put in as much time in their scientific 
field because of administrative details, I think that it would be a 
good thing for us to know and maybe we can remedy it. 





UNIVERSITY GRADUATE WORK IN NATURAL SCIENCES 


Admiral Bennerr. May I add one thing, since this discussion has 
taken this trend, and particularly with reference to your question: 
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I think one thing that must not be overlooked in connection with the 
scientists and their university work is this—a part of their labor force 
is in the graduate student area, and one that comes in mind is that 
almost ex: ‘actly 50 percent of the doctorates granted in the physical 
sciences from World War II have come from our own ONR programs. 
That isa very valuable contribution. 





GOVERN MENTWIDE POLICY TOWARD BASIC RESEARCH 


Mr. Manon. I would like to get this clear in my own mind. You 
made reference to a Fortune magazine article on basic research. I 
have not read it. I do not know what the import of it is. I know 
that there is an argument going on in this country about how much 
basic research we should do and who should do it. 

Has the administration, the Navy, the Secretary of Defense, the 
President, or any others, decided what we ought to do about basic 
research generally ¢ 

Admiral Bennetrr. We have decided what we should do, sir, and 
that is why we are before you today with this program, and that is 
why I replied to your questions as to how much I thought was wise 
to do and prudent at this time. 

Mr. Manon. In the Government is there a general fixed idea for 
the present ¢ 

Admiral Bennerr. I have no official information on that subject, 
sir. Iwill try to obtain it, if you like. 


COMMITTEES AND BOARDS REVIEWING RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


Mr. Surrrarp. Admiral, I am wondering if either you or the Sec- 
retary can tell this committee how many coordinating committees 
are presently assigned to reviewing and rereviewing this research 
program in order to obviate duplication of effort; in order to see that 
contracts are let in the categories where results can be obtained, and 
where there is an ability to supply the results. 

Admiral Bennerr. I, for one, would prefer to supply that for the 
record. 

Mr. Suerrarp. [ think that it would be quite important that we 
have it at this point. It is apparently not quite understood by the 
American public. In my opinion, this is one particular program that 
could have a little extra scrutiny. I think that it might be well that 
we have that on the record in order to obviate any misconception of 
stupidity that might be exercised in this field of expenditures. 

Mr. Armsrrona. We will give you that. 

(The requested information follows :) 


VIE : NAVY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
REVIEW OF THE NAVy RESEARCH D P 


The following committees and boards review the research and development 
program funded by this appropriation (this does not include the normal budget 
review process nor the continuing reviews conducted by the Office of Naval 
Research) : 


Department of the Navy: 
Navy Research and Development Review Board. 
Navy Research and Development Committee. 
Navy Research Facilities Review Board. 
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Department of Defense: 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Engineering), coordinating 
Committees on— 

Sciences 
Piloted Aircraft 
Guided Missiles 
Electronics 
Atomic Energy 
Materials 
Ordnance, Transport, and Supply 
Biological and Chemical Warfare 
Maintenance Emgineering 


COORDINATION OF RESEARCH PROGRAMS WITHIN THE NAVY 


Mr. Manon. Last year the committee pointed out the need for a 
more coordinated program, including long-range funding under the 
Chief of Naval Research. What has been done to implement this 
portion of the committee report ? 

Admiral Brennerr. May I take that in the connotation of the pres- 
ent organization and plan rather than the specific question that is 
adduced ? 

During the past year we have attempted continuously to improve 
the management of the whole research and development program. 
Admiral Hayward is here today as the Assistant Chief of Naval 
Operations for Research and Development. This has resulted from a 
separation of this job from a combination of jobs so he can give full 
time to the Chief of Naval Operations’ requirements end of the pro- 
gram. We have made a very good deal of progress in the internal 
coordination within the Navy, not only of the research programs, but of 
the development programs. 

For example, we have here a machine run, I believe, which is a part 
of the result of the coordination effort which was produced in my 
office. This totals for all bureaus, taken from the computers, the 
$641 million of the program. It contains, or at least the supporting 
sheets contain, explicit items showing wherein they lie, what bureau. 
This happens to be naval research, and so forth. 

With respect to the particular question, I do not have the docu- 
ment here today. We have made additional efforts to coordinate 
the basic research program of the Department. It is from that set 
of actions that we are able to produce such figures as I gave you a little 

while ago as $52,580,000 in 1958, basic research—which you will 
remember I said was across the board, the Navy Department, not 
merely the Office of Naval Research—and correspondingly, $63,290,000 
in 1959. 
ALLOCATION OF FUNDS FOR RESEARCH 


Mr. Manion. Who actually controls the allocation of funds for these 
projects ? 

Admiral Bennerr. The allocation of funds for the projects is about 
in the following manner, and I will have to take a moment to describe 
the budget process so that this will be clear to the committee. 

At the beginning of the year the bureaus and offices, including mine, 
are asked to submit requirements programs. These go to the Office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations, through my office, for scrutiny 
under the heading of “Requirements.” Do they meet the require- 
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ments? These are reviewed by the people in the Office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations and eventually are assessed by what is known as 
the Research and Development Committee of the Navy. This is the 
one that the Assistant Secretary is the Chairman of. This is the body 
that decides within the Navy on the overall program. At about that 
point, to give you a brief version, the split on the money between the 
various bureaus and offices is determined in the rough. I say “in the 
rough,” because it is subject to later adjustment, depending on emer- 
gencies and the urgency even after an appropriation. But basically, 
at the point where the Assistant Secretary of the Navy for the Secre- 
tary approves the research and development budget. 


NAVY RADIOLOGICAL DEFENSE LABORATORY 


Mr. Manon. Who controls the Navy Radiological Defense Labo- 
ratory ? 

Admiral Bennerr. The Navy Radiological Defense Laboratory is 
managed by the Chief of the Bureau of Ships. 

Mr. Manon. Is most of the work done there at the Labor: atory ? 

Admiral Bennerr. This is actually a tridepartmental laboratory in 
that the Radiological Defense Laboratory is the only one of its kind 
in the country. “There is some other work from other departments 
in that Laboratory. The Bureau of Ships is the managenient sponsor- 
ing Bureau. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And it does things for the other departments of 
Government upon request ? 

Admiral Bennerr. Yes; I will provide a statement of the budget 
of the Laboratory for fiscal years 1958 and 1959. 

(The following table was supplied :) 


U.S. Navy Radiological Defense Laboratory—Funding 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 iviy 
(estimated) 


Bureau of Ships appropriations 
Research and Development, Navy $2, 500, 000 $ 


$2, 632, 000 
Ships and Facilities, Navy 45. 000 150, 000 
Shipbuilding and Conversion, Navy 36, 000 30, 000 

Subtotal 2, 581, 000 2, 812, 000 

Other sources: 

Bureau of Yards and Docks. 48, 000 25, 000 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery - 4G 383, 000 450, 000 
Office of Naval Research__. 106, 000 | 105, 000 
Bure an of Aeronautics ‘ j 166, 000 | 310, 000 
U. Air Force J 58. 000 60, 000 
Atomi ec Energy Commission 190, 000 66, 000 
Federal Civil Defense Agency 100, 000 408, 000 
U. 8. Army : 301, 000 | 300, 000 
Armed Forces special weapons project % 1, 825, 000 645 ), 000 

Subtotal__-. : J 3, 177, 000 | 2. 369, 000 

Grand total. ._- c TAS sak} 5, 758, 000 | 5, 181, 000 


Mr. Manon. What sense does it make to have this Radiological 
Service Laboratory under the Bureau of Ships? Why is it not under 
naval research ? 
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Admiral Bennerr. The history of this program is that this was 
originally set up to deal with ships coming back from the original 
nuclear explosions. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. Some of us visited it. 

Admiral Bennerr. It is an excellent Laboratory. 

Mr. Manon. It is an excellent Laboratory, but regardless of the 
background of it why is it now in the Bureau of Ships? 

Admiral Brnyerr. I would ascribe the principal reason to a divi- 
sion of management ‘chores, the management responsibility. In the 
Office of Naval Research I have two major laboratories under my 
management, the Bureau of Ships has the Naval Radiological Defense 
Laboratory, the Navy Electronic Laboratory, a sound laboratory 
and so on. The other reason really is—which organization has 2 
paramount technical interest in the matter considered ? 

Mr. Manon. Well, does the Bureau of Ships have the chief interest ? 

Admiral Bennett. I believe so, because one of the biggest prob- 
Jems is keeping the ships safe from radiological hazards. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FOR ANTISUBMARINE WARFARI 


Mr. Manon. What portion of the Navy research and development 
funds are for antisubmarine warfare? 

Admiral Bennerr. That is an extremely difficult question to answer 
precisely. I havea note here on that subject. 

Mr. Manon. Which represents the best thinking of the Navy on 
that subject ? 

Admiral Bennerr. Well, it amounts to this: The budget classifica 
tions and the technical classifications of the research and development 
program do not give you a very precise segregation of all the work 
applicable to antisubmarine warfare. However, you have to remem- 
ber the eae arises from the large part of the work classified 
under other headings for budget purposes. 

For example, research in oceanography, high temperatures, elec 
tronic Sbihipiotienits and many other fields are classified as supporting 
research, or what have you, but they are of necessity in direct support 
of the antisubmarine program. And while the precise amount would 
be difficult to determine—and TI am not sure it would be meaningful 
a very substantial part of the budget is in fact supporting the anti- 
submarine warfare effort. 

Mr. Manon. We have taken a great interest in research and de- 
velopment, basic research, space weapons and explorations and other 
scientific matters, and with that in my thinking I am inclined to ask 
you some questions about the philosophy of the Navy in this request 
for research and development funds. 

You have : asked for a lot of money for Polaris, but otherwise your 
sn am is *oine downward for the fiseal vear 1959: is that correct ? 

Admiral Bennett. It is not going down, but it is not going up to 
match the other erosive factors, the add-ins 

Mr. Manon. Is there not a reduction of about $46 million for pur- 
poses other than Polaris in the 1959 budget as compared with the 1958 
budeet? That isthe way that I figure it. 

Admiral Beynerr. For purposes other than Polaris? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 
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Admiral Bennerr. No, sir; I do not believe that is correct. Only 
about $71 million of that increase is the increase for Polaris. 

Mr. Manon. I believe you are right. 

You have been interrogated as to the adequacy of basic research. 

Admiral Bennett. Yes. 


ADEQUACY OF FUNDS FOR APPLIED RESEARCIHL AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Manon. For the other portion of the research and development 
program do you think that you are reasonably well financed or not? 
Is this the kind of program that will enable the United States to lead 
the world in these important fields, or will this kind of a program, 
if continued, bring us to a second-rate position ¢ 

Admiral Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, I am not in a position to judge 
all of the factors that enter into how big a budget should be. From 
my personal viewpoint, this is a wise and prudent program up to a 
point. Again, personally, I believe it is somewhat smaller than the 
optimum program. I have already given some of my thoughts on 
this as far as the basic research program is concerned. 

Mr. Manon. I am asking you now to give me your thoughts on other 
than basic research. 

Admiral Bennett. That is correct, sir. 

Now, the big intangible which comes curiously enough—it is more 
of an intangible in de ‘velopment than in basic research, though Ad- 
miral Hayward might like to disagree with me—the reason 1s pro- 
graming weapons systems in point of time, and programing several 
weapons systems is a matter of judgment. I personally think that 
something on the order of another—of fifty or sixty million dollars 
more—would give us a better budget. 

Mr. Manon. In what particular field ? 

Admiral Bennett. In the development area. 

Mr. Manon. In the development of what? 

Admiral Bennerr. Of all kinds of oo systems and other 
equipments which go to make up the whole Navy program. This 
excludes the basic research area. 

Mr. Manon. As you know, the American people are willing to go 
almost any limits for research and development if they feel that it 
would be a valid research and development program. I think the 
Congress is more or less in that position and has always been. 

Admiral Bennertr. I would like to ask Admiral Hayward if he 
has anything to say on the development area. 


PROJECTS NOT FUNDED IN BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. I would like to know how you would allocate these 
different funds if you had them in the development area. In what 
fields ? 

Admiral Haywarp. I did answer specifically. We have in the Navy 
listed in the order of priority the weapons systems that we feel are 
necessary to do the Navy’s job. 

( Off the record.) 

There are important things left out. 
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Mr. Manon. Can you furnish for the record a list with the cost ? 
Admiral Haywarp. Yes, with the requested funds. 
(Insert requested information. ) 
(The information is classified and has been furnished for use of 
the committee. ) 
VANGUARD PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Prior to your beginning your testimony we discussed 
off the record briefly the Vanguard program. 

We are interested in whatever funds you may be requesting, if any, 
for that program, the status of the program, and the possibilities of 
success and failure with respect to other tests which are contemplated, 
and so forth. 

I do not know when we should discuss that. Do you want to go 
into that now ? 


EXTENT OF WEAPONS PROTOTYPE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Sortvner. Yes, but I would like to ask a question before we 
get into tate: 

Admiral, I was interested in the statement of both you and Admiral 
Hayward, but I could not help but recall a statement read here yes- 
terday by Admiral Withington, with whom I assume you are ac- 
quainted, who is now the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance. He was 
discussing some of the problems faced, and in his statement or speech 
that he made here recently he said that one of the things we had to 
look for to accomplish some of our purposes and have a better state 
of readiness was a reduction in the number of hardware developments 
and missile programs, and then he made the statement which seems 
to be in conflict with some of your programs: 

Further, there is a real danger of constantly lessening current readiness be- 
cause of large investments in weapon prototype hardware of all kinds. 

That seems to be exactly what he is talking about and that is a lot 
of things that you are doing in research and development which call 
for a great investment, but tends to lessen the immediate readiness 
of the Navy. 

Maybe it was not fair to ask that inasmuch as he is also an admiral, 
but I do not care whether you comment on it or not. 

Admiral Bennerr. I do not believe the two statements are really 
in conflict. If you like, I could elaborate. 

Mr. Scrivner. I suspect you had better not. There is enough rivalry 
between the services. 

Admiral Bennerr. I assure you there is no rivalry between us 
and the Bureau of Ordnance. 


VANGUARD PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Give us a statement in regard to the Vanguard pro- 
gram. You were before us for a supplemental request along in July 
of last year. You were before us in November to give us a progress 
report. We wish that you could give us a statement about the Van- 
guard program today. 

Admiral Bennett. In the first place, as far as I can determine, 
there are no additional funds required for the program. It looks as 
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though the project would be completed on the money appropriated by 
the Congress. 

Mr. Manon. That total sum, for the record, is how much? 

Admiral Bennerr. The total sum for the record is approximately 
$110 million, as to which it must be noted that a part is expended by 
the National Science Foundation and by the Departments of the Army 
and the Air Force in the tracking station support and in the mis- 
sile range. 

DIFFICULTIES IN VANGUARD PROGRAMS 


As of November we had not had the most recent firings. The firing 
in December, accompanied by publicity which is very vexing to me 
personally—since I was on the record months before as being adverse 
to this type of scrutiny—as we all know, resulted in the particular 
vehicle burning on the stand approximately 2 seconds after launch. 
As far as can be determined a very minor failure in the fuel system 
caused a small fire which resulted in the ultimate destruction of the 
vehicle. 

Now at this point it must be noted that these are extremely com- 
plex systems. I could allude to some of the other big missiles pro- 
grams with respect to the number of successes and failures, with re- 
spect to vehicles fired, and you may expect me to do this a little later. 

Mr. Manon. You are talking about the Atlas, probably ? 

Admiral Bennerr. The Atlas happened to be spread on the record 
recently in the papers. There were 2 out of 6 successful firings, some- 
thing like that. 

These are extremely complex engines. That is one of the reasons 
why the Navy likes Polaris. It is less c omplex by far. 

It is difficult to see how anyone could have predetermined this sort 
of failure in the system and prevented it. 

The next firmg which occurred more recently was really nerve- 
shattering to the personnel concerned. They were all ready to fire at a 
point in time when some of the worst. weather in Florida’s history 
occurred. They were standing, you might say, metaphorously with 
their hands on ‘the firing button ‘for days waiting for the weather to 
improve. The weather finally improved. The vehicle took off beau- 
tifully. Some minor component, or wire—we will never know ex- 
actly which—although we do know the general area of trouble 
because the telemetering records are very complete— at a moment when 
the vehicle was to be programed over toward its orbital flight the 
main engine which had functioned perfectly up to that time began to 
oscillate a little and swing hard over. The vehicle then in effect went 
out of control because the servo system, the controlling system which 
should have swung the engine around to counteract this side thrust, 
was put out of commission by this failure in the servo system. 

It is not intended that any aircraft or missile should take such 
overly abrupt maneuvers. This will break up most anything. Con- 
sequently, it broke and fell into the ocean. 





SUBSEQUENT VANGUARD LAUNCHINGS 


Here again we have endeavored in the vehicle which is now on the 
launching pads to look over everything that could penny have con- 
tributed to this type of failure and trouble and we have double, triple, 
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and quadruple checked it. It is still an extremely complex system, I 
must repeat. We can neither say that the next firing will go or will 
not go. We hope it will go. We know from the history of other proj- 
ects of this complexity that some number of them will go. We have 
no reason to be either more optimistic or pessimistic than any of the 
other missile developments. We have every expectation of complet- 
ing the assigned program and as a bad minimum achieving the orig- 
inal Presidential objective which was at least one in orbit. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. I am sure there will be questions with 
respect to that. 


NAVY RADIOLOGICAL DEFENSE LABORATORY 


I wish that you would insert in the record at the point where we 
discussed the radiological laboratory the budget of the Naval Radio- 
logical Laboratory for the fiscal years 1958 and 1959 in order that we 
can get a little better picture of that. We also want to know in con- 
nection with that the source of funds for the budget. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 809.) 


NAVY’S INTEREST IN SPACE 


Mr. Manon. Now, Admiral Bennett, we are very much concerned 
about the weapons of the future and we are interested in the conquest 
of space and the part that the Navy is playing in this program. Some 
questions were asked by members of Admiral Burke and others, but 
we did not get the definitive answers we feel that you will be able to 
provide. 

Now, I do not know when it would be best for you to give us a look 
toward the future. I am not going to ask you to do it now. 

Admiral Bennett. I believe that we could answer the question now, 
if you wish. Admiral Hayward can. This is still in the area of the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

Admiral Hayrwarp. I have a statement on the proposed satellite 
program and on the Navy’s interest in space. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 

Admiral Haywarp. I would like to include a statement regarding 
Navy’s interest in space flight and the satellite program. 

The Navy actually participated in research and development studies 
directly related to space travel since 1942. In fact, an establishment 
of the feasibility of creasing a manmade earth satellite is the direct 
result of these Navy studies and projects; first, in recommending a 
satellite project and, second, in the establishment of the first satellite 
program. 

In 1945, the Navy proposed the satellite project be initiated. This 
project was formulated on the basis we could build rockets of sufficient 
performance which, when combined in clusters and stages, would be 
able to place a small payload in earth orbit. This proposal was 
finally rejected by the Committee on Guided Missiles of the Research 
and Development Board as not having sufficient military require- 
ments. 

In June of 1954, the Navy, with the cooperation and support of 
the Army, established a satellite program known as Project Orbiter. 











This program was implemented, developed some Sccae and had 


as its goal the placement of a satellite in the earth or 
these was to be a 5-pound sphere at 200 miles. 

However, in July of 1955, Project Orbiter was replaced by Project 
Vanguard as a result of the technical evaluation by the Department 
of Defense, and, as you know, is presently our primary space-satellite 
program. I will not bother you with the rest of the chronology show- 
ing the Navy’s long background in the study of this problem and 
the work on it. 

Mr. Manon. You will certainly want to include it in the record. 

Admiral Haywarp. I will include the whole thing in the record. 
The Navy believes that there should be a national program in space. 
We feel that we have specific requirements that deal specifically with 
the Navy’s job, and we have a proposal of a followup program for the 
Secretary of Defense, involving the second and third stages of Van- 
guard in combination with Jupiter. 

We feel that the field of navigation, communications, reconnais- 
sance are all fields in which the Navy is eee from a requirements 
point of view. We do not feel that the Navy should do the space 
program by itself. As to how it will finally be settled, I do not know. 
It is at the Secretary of Defense level now. 

Mr. Suepparp. As I understand it, we will merely discuss the over- 
all policy questions? 

Mr. Manon. The overall policy questions. 


it. The first of 


FIRMNESS OF FISCAL YEAR 1959 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Suerparp. | would like to get in my mind some facts, not only 
as they pertain to research and development, but as they pertain to 
the overall budget and its stability. I hope that you will aan a 
slight transgression in this field. I would like to ask you, Mr. Secre- 
tary, the pay 8 because you are in a position to give me the answer. 

Now, the Navy, in its total requirements, represents a funding of 
$10,261 million, of which the present presentation involves $641,- 
045,000. Now, out of the total Navy budget that I have just indi- 

‘ated here dollarwise, there is an unknown factor of the expendable 
dollars. Maybe that is a misnomer, but that is the way that I look 
at it. I am trying to draw a line of demarcation here between the 
hypothetical aspect of this bill and the nonhypothetical aspect. 

Am I reasonably right, from your own point of view, to assume— 
and I am going to use what I think at the moment is a reasonable 
figure—that 70 percent of the total requirement of $10 billion plus 
would be in the known-factor field and 30 percent of the hypothetical, 
or the unknown-factor, field ‘ 

Mr. Armstrona. I am sorry, Mr. Sheppard, but I want to be sure 
that I understand your question. Are you speaking of the expendi- 
tures ceiling, the expenditure control, when you speak of the expend- 
able dollar? 

Mr. Suerparp. I have no reference to operation in the past tense. I 
um addressing myself to the immediate. Now, in this total budget 
requirement of $10 billion, I look at the research and development 

expenditure program as the undeterminable factor, the unknown fac- 
tor. It is assumed, cost-factorwise, and so forth, but there is so 
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much of it in the electronics, the unknown, and I am trying to reach 
an equal distribution of the known factor as against the unknown 
factor. My own appraisal is about 70 percent. I can be as wrong 
as anybody in the world, but can you tell me? 

Mr. Armstrona. I am going to ask Admiral Beardsley to help me 
on that question. 

Mr. Suepprarp. That is perfectly all right. I do not care who an- 
swers. Iam very much interested in getting that answer for future 
purposes. 

Admiral Brarpstry. I would say certainly the thirty-odd percent 
that is in personnel is very well known, as I understand your question. 
In the maintenance and operation area, we have another 23 percent 
of our budget. That adds up to 53 percent for those 2 areas. The 
procurement area is a little less firm, as you know, as I am interpret- 
ing firmness here. In the research and development area, I would 
assume it is somewhat, perhaps, like the procurement area; there is 
some flexibility or uncertainty. If you get a breakthrough in another 
area, you might spend more for one project than the other. The re- 
search appropriation is a little less firm in some areas. 

In the overall, better than 60 percent of the budget is very firm and 
can be very accurately determined—the personnel, the pay and such, 
the maintenance and operation, and so forth. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you reduce this present budget to 
50 percent as established, known, determinable factors and 50 percent 
in the unknown? 

Admiral Brarpstey. No, sir. 53 percent is very firm. As you go 
from there it becomes a little less firm because you have uncertainties 
such as development costs. The cost of a project may go up and you 
will have to make an adjustment in your program. 1 would say in 
the overall the budget is better than 90 percent firm. I do not mean 
by that that there is 10 percent not firm, or bad, or anything else. 
I think I understand your question. 

Mr. Suerparp. My point is not even assumptive. I am trying, as 
nearly as I know how, to proceed under some kind of a mental con- 
cept of the nonfirm budget versus that of a firm budget. 

Admiral Brearpsuey. | would say 

Mr. Sueprarp. There is a line of demarcation somewhere in the 
procedure. Take the best of it. I do not want to cut it down to any 
fine line of percentage, one-half, one-eighth, or anything like that at 
all. In other words, you say 90 perc ent. Do you really mean that 90 
percent of the total $10 million here is what you yourself will classify 
as firm ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. At this time, yes. An area I would point to 
where there is some flexibility—and the committee knows about that— 
is the public-works area where you authorize and approve a funding 
list that is somewhat larger than you know we are going todo. Every 
area of our budget is bac cked up by a shopping list, or a firm program 
at this time. Admiral Bennett or Admiral Hay ward may want to 
talk to that. 

Mr. Suepparp. I wish that you would make any contribution you 

can because it is going to have a very definite influence on how I react 
to the budget. 

Admiral Haywarp. I think it is closer to 60 percent than the 70 
percent you said that is in the category of firm. The 53 percent is very 
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definite. Then as you go from there on the procurement gets less 
firm. I would say about 60 percent would be. 

Mr. Suepparv. Mr. Secretary, I do not like to belabor the pon. 
I am trying to get a pee to work with for my own self. Would 


you feel at this time, from your exposure to the accounting system of 
the Navy, and from your knowledge to your associates, that you 
would be perfec tly willing to accept 40 percent of this budget as being 
unfirm, whick is subject ‘to hypothesis, change of mind, ‘and take a 
flat 60 percent and say that whatever you say about that 60 percent 
you realty mean it and that there is no change situation prevalent in 
it at this time as you see it now ? 

Mr. Armsrrona. Are you talking about are we going to have 
changes in programs ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Armstrrona. That is what I have been trying to understand, 
which I had not really understood becanse I was not sure what you 
were getting at. 

I do not believe that I am in a position to say what particular 
programs the Chief of Naval Operations for his military requirements 
would recommend the changes in, or what particular procurements 
the Chief of the Technical “Bureau, as the program unfolds, might 
say ought to be changed. I am not in a position to put a figure on 
that, sir, but I will try to get one. 

I can say this to you with all sincerity, but I certainly feel that the 
personnel appropriations are firm. The research appropriations are 
firm. The military construction which you will get to later on, as 
Admiral Beardsley said, is more than firm because there is more there 
that is progr amed and planned than can be done within the ultimate 
appropriation. That is a continuing program year after year. 

Now, in the principal procurement account, sir, I believe that there 
will have to be reviews going on in the aircraft buys. That, sir, will 
involve the development of these aircraft. As you yourself ‘have 
brought out, there are the two development models. There will have 
to be decisions there and that is not firm at the moment. It should 
not be. There has to be a change in that one because there will have 
to be a decision made. The same may be true in other aircraft. 

On shipbuilding I believe the program is fairly firm. True, the 
Chief of Naval Operations may conceivably come along and say that 
this particular mix of ships is not what we want, but I am sure he will 
not because he has to get the authorization on the ships including the 
authorization acquired under the special act that applies to the ship- 
building program which requires presidential approval before it is 
started. So I believe the shipbuilding program is firm. 

The Polaris program is firm because, as has been brought out in 
the committee, there is even consideration of a greater program. 

The research and dev elopment program is, as Admiral Hayward 
has testified. 

I believe the total program desired within the dollars requested in 
this budget—the dollars are firm, but how they will finally be mixed 
in—Admiral Hayward says it is 60 percent. Ladopt his figure. That 
is firm at the moment, but it will certainly be thoroughly firm by the 
time the program is started when the appropriation becomes law. 1 
know of nothing, sir, at the present time other than what I have men- 
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tioned in aircraft. There might be some changes in procurement of 
ordnance and ammunition that I do not know about. 

I believe that is a firm program. I particularly think so because 
of my evaluation of the very great care which Admiral Withington 
has used in developing his program. We called it colloquially in our 
office a tight program because it has been very carefully screened; 
not that the rest are not, but we think he is pastiovturts good on this 
based upon our experience with the Bureau of Ordnance managed 
appropriation accounts. I believe certainly there might be varia- 
tions. Aircraft is the one that.is most. susceptible of change. 

Have I answered your question ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yes, I think you have to the best of your ability. 


FIRMNESS OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Admiral Bennerr. I would like to say one thing about the “Re- 
search and development program” appropriation. I do not believe 
that Admiral Hayward was speaking to research and development 
when he mentioned 60 percent. I would say within a few percentage 
points the research and development program is firm at this point. 
Those few percentage points, as I am sure you know, will always 
occur because one part of research or one development will go faster 
than the other, and it is common prudence to shift. 


FIRMNESS OF BUDGET ESTIMATES OTHER THIAN R. AND D. 


Mr. Sueprarp. I was not so much concerned insofar as the appli- 
cation of funds to research and development is concerned. 1 know 
enough about that field of operation to know that you are dealing 
with basically the minds of men. What are they going to project for 
you tomorrow morning’ I do not know. You do not know, and 
neither do they at the moment. There must be a tremendous expan- 
siveness in that category. My mind is trying to segregate that from 
this stereotype. I have no inhibitions about reprogramming in this 
field of science. I know that it is necessary. I buy that operation 100 
percent. I am, however, very much annoyed at having a budget come 
up here in the category of the established known factor and pre- 
sented to us in this fashion—we must have these this year, we have to 
have them. We have to have so much lead time, and then find out : 
months later that you are going south on that kind of a program. 
um drawing that line of demarcation to the best of my ability and 
[ am trying to be liberal in my concept. 

Mr. ArmstronG. I would like to express my personal agreement 
with the philosophy that you have just stated. I am in thorough 
agreement with it, Mr. Sheppard. I think the aircraft and related 
procurement is the one that is going to be the most difficult and it is 
going to be most difficult for technical reasons. 

Mr. Suepparp. I can assume that, for in a lesser degree you are 
in the same general field of application as you are in the development 
of your new “missiles, you have a problem there that one cannot brush 
off too lightly ? 

Mr. Armstrrone. Yes. I did not mention the supply account like 
servicewide supply for MATS and servicewide operations, and I be- 
lieve they are firm. 














Admiral Brarpsuey. In the overall, if you took a total shopping 
list in the procument areas before and after, except for minor changes 
where you were going to order 25 of 1 item and you end up ordering 
23, they are better than 95 percent firm. 

Mr. Suervarp. I value the gentleman’s opinion very highly. You 
have been ee a good many years; you have had a wide range of ex- 
perience. I do not want to belabor this issue. That is not my point. 

Mr. Armstrong. I would like to give you my own personal assurance 
that I believe this to be as firm a budget as could possibly be submitted 
to you at this time in relation to the. development of these programs. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The whole budget, as you are presenting it, of course, 
is assumed because of the routine procedures of scrutiny it has. Ob- 
viously, at the same time we must assume those who have put this 
together for expenditure purposes have also projected their thinking 
into the income basis in order to testify to this expenditure, so when 
we run into another operation like we just had, very frankly, thai 
cost the taxpayers of this country a lot of money in my book. That is 
the thing that I am vitally interested in, and if we can avoid that 
kind of chaos I think that it should be done. 

Mr. Armstrone. I agree with that a hundred percent. 

Mr. Surrrarp. I have no further questions or comments. 


PLANNING BASIC RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


Mr. Forp. In discussing basic research, when projects are submitted 
do you work out the projects, or do scientists’ groups, or anyone else 
come up with the projects and then you pass Judgment on them ? 

Admiral Bennerr. It is a relatively unique process of the Office 
of Naval Research in the area of basic research. By and large, 
with » few exceptions, we do not go out looking for contractors. 
What we receive are proposals from research people of things they 
think we would like to have them do. On long-term basis our per- 
centage of the proposals incoming which we buy is about 20 percent. 
I am not bragging when I say that many people in the scientific fra- 
ternity prefer to do business with us than other departments. This 
is because of our long-standing reputation for fairness and.a minimum 
of administrative detail. So they submit the proposals to us. 

Mr. Forp. Out of 100 percent of those which are submitted you 
actually approve and fund 20 percent ? 

Admiral Bennetr. That isa long-term general average. 

Mr. Foro. And they come from individual! scientists, or research 
groups, or any other category ? 

Admiral Bennerr. Yes, sir. And in the current age, when industry 
is now employing basic research people they are even beginning to 
come from industry. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you gentlemen very much. 

We will meet tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock. 








Fripay, Fresruary 28, 1958. 
Orrick oF NAVAL REsearcH 


Mr. Suerrarp. The committee will come to order. 

Please give us a brief statement on the program for the Office of 
Naval Research for which your request is $67.9 million. 

Admiral Brennerr. Mr. Chairman, perhaps it would expedite 
things if I were to speak to the differences from last year’s appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You may proceed. 

Admiral Bennerr. Our budget project 1—A, “Aircraft and related 
equipment”: we are asking for an increase of $3.3 million, approxi- 
mately. The greater part. of this is in training devices and eqiup- 
ment of this nature for the aircraft program and missile program. 

The next item, 1-B, is guided missiles and related equipment. 
Here again the biggest item of change is due to trainers. This de- 
crease of $912,500 results from the Bureau of Ordnance taking over 
certain aspects of the Polaris training program. 

Item 1-C is ships and small craft, and there is a decrease of $855,- 
000. This results primarily from the completion of guided missile 
training equipment for ships. 

1-D is combat and support vehicles. There is a small decrease of 
$64,000 in this item, and this is the result of a reduction in training 
equipment in this area. 

1-E is artillery and other weapons and related equipment. This 
is for the initiation of a project in this area which results in an in- 
crease of $220,000 in the overall total. This is in the training aid 
area. This is to be undertaken in this particular category for the 
first time. 

Mr. Suepparp. What training aid is involved ? 

Admiral Bennerr. This is a tank and gunnery trainer combina- 
tion for the Marine Corps. 

1-F is ammunition and related equipment. This shows a decrease 
of $131,500, which results from the completion of the 1 project in- 
cluded in this category. 

1-G is other equipment which shows a decrease of $178,400. It is 
primarily because of the reduction of our support of the Lincoln Lab- 
oratory and the shift of support from this office to some of the control 
systems work. which is approaching the development stage. 

1-H is military sciences, which shows an increase of $9.7 million. 
This results from raising the level of support in basic research in a 
wide variety of categories. There is a very long list, sir, which we 
could go into. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is it not the topic that we spent some time on 
yesterday ? 

Admiral Bennett. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. I do not think further explanation in that field at 
this time would be apropos because of the coverage that we had on the 
subject vesterday. 

Admiral Bennett. I believe that completes this activity. 

Mr. Surrrarn. Are there any questions on this presentation up to 
this point, Mr. Sikes? 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN DISPERSAL OF NAVAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. Admiral Bennett, are you prepared to tell us what you 
are spending, and how many people are involved, and something of the 
activity in research and development on the dispersal of naval facili- 
ties ? 

Admiral Bennerr. Mr. Sikes, I am certainly not competent to speak 
to that issue. Research and development under the dispersal of facili- 
ties, if I understand your question, would be a Bureau of Yards and 
Docks matter. We have a Bureau of Yards and Docks man here. 

Mr. Sixes. Do I understand that dispersal is something that does 

not require research and development? How do you plan dispersal 
activities? In what manner and through what agency ? 

Captain Cnitron. We are doing a small amount of research, sir, 
with regard to atomic defense in general. One of the techniques and 
one of the most important ones of atomic defense, of course is dispersal. 
At present we do not feel that the matter of dispersal requires—we 
have not been told so by our operating people—any appreciable amount 
of research and development effort. That is in the large sense. In 
certain specific areas we are considering the matter of how far apart 
structures should be located to minimize the possibility of fire spread- 
ing as the result of the thermal effects from nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Stxes. How much money are you spending on dispersal studies 
and how many people are involved in the fiscal year 1959? 

Captain CHILTON. The small amount of work we plan doing in the 
fiscal year 1959, sir, that is of a research and development character, 
probably would take a couple of people at our laboratory. 


DISPERSAL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Sixes. In the contracts that are now being let, do you give any 
consideration to dispersal requirements as they are visualized under 
modern conditions of warfare in the atomic age? 

Captain Cuiiton. Insofar as the research and development con- 
tracts are concerned, in this area, yes, we do where dispersal seems 
appropriate. For example, we have a contract now being conducted 
by the Armour Research Foundation, mainly with regard to thermal 
effects, and they are covering dispersal. 

Mr. SrKes. Can you tell me whether in general construction any 
consideration is given to wider dispersal as a protection against atomic 
war conditions? 

Captain Curtton. This is not primarily in my area, sir, but I am, 
of course, acquainted with certain features of it since we do touch on 
the fringe of the operating people’s business. 

To the best of my knowledge, I can say “yes,” this is given considera- 
tion. There are many factors which make it difficult. 

Mr. Srxes. I want to know whether anything is being done about 
dispersal or not. Can anyone answer the question? 

Admiral Bennett. I can get an answer. 

Mr. Stxes. I take it, Captain, that the problem of dispersal—which 
is a very genuine one, as you people are going to find out if submarines 
start lobbing atomic missiles into your installations—is being given 
the once-over lightly treatment. You know that there is such a thing, 
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somebody has written a paper on it, and that is about as far as it goes; 
is that right? 


Mr. Armstrona. I would like to suggest, if I may, where you are 
talking about contracting procedures rather than about research and 
development, we could help you a lot if we got Admiral Clexton to 
testify, the Chief of Materiel. These are confracting matters, if I 
understand your question. 

Mr. Srxes. I suggest that you have prepared for the record a com- 
plete statement on the Navy’s recognition of dispersal and that you 
tell me specifically what is being done to meet present-day require- 
ments for greater dispersal of naval facilities. 

Mr. Armsrrone. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Prepare that for the record. 

Mr. Armsrrone. Yes. 

(The requested information follows :) 


DISPERSAL OF NAVAL FACILITIES 


The Navy recognizes the need for protection of its facilities against the effects 
of nuclear weapons by dispersal, duplication, and strengthening. An early 
appraisal of the vulnerability of naval facilities revealed that the facilities, 
located throughout the world, were already dispersed to a considerable degree. 
On the other hand, the function of most naval activities requires that they be in 
harbors and deltas accessible to the fleet and, consequently, the extent of further 
dispersal was limited. It was therefore concluded that the protective measures 
of dispersal, duplication, and strengthening, singly or in combination, would 
provide the best protection. 

In 1956, a survey of the protective construction requirements of the Navy was 
completed. This survey determined for every naval facility the protective meas- 
ure(s) required, the cost, and the priority of accomplishment, and is in fact a 
long-range plan now being implemented within funds available. 

Details of the Navy's protective construction program are classified. 


DISPERSAL OF THE MARINE CORPS FORCES 


Dispersal of Fleet Marine Force ground and air elements during an vimphibious 
assault is a cardinal element of Marine Corps doctrine today. Dispersal, 
how to achieve it and its effect on operations, offects practically everything 
we do. 

Shortly after World War II the Marine Corps started thinking of dispersal as 
a means to meet the requirements of warfare involving mass-destruction weap- 
ons. The Marine Corps schools, Quantico, Va., undertook a study of the prob- 
lems involved and proposed a revolutionary new tactical concept based on 
helicopter-landed amphibious assault forees, This has since become approved 
Navy-Marine Corps doctrine for modern amphibious operations. 

Under the modern amphibious doctrine the helicopter replaces the landing 
craft as the primary means of transporting troops from ship to shore. The 
mobility of the helicopter permits ships to disperse to distances which reduce 
the vulnerability of the amphibious task force to nuclear attack. 

Upon completion of the Marine Corps schools’ study, the Marine Corps Land- 
ing Force Development Center, also at Quantico, Va., composed of the Marine 
Corps Equipment Board and Marine Corps Tactics and Techniques Board, be- 
gan work in the problems involved in implementation of this concept. This in- 
volved developing new concepts of weapons, equipment, tactics, and organiza- 
tion. A special test unit of reinforced battalion size was established at Camp 
Pendleton, Calif., to conduct field trials of new proposals. At the same time 
the Marine Corps R. and D. program was reoriented to provide equipment that 
could be used by helicopter-borne forces. 

Two years ago, after approval of the concept as doctrine, a special board of 
senior officers was convened to develop a planned reorganization of the Fleet 
Marine Forees to implement the approved doctrine. Upon completion of the 
reorganization plan by this board, the Ist Marine Division was reorganized in 
accordance with the proposed plan to demonstrate the soundness of this plan. 
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The soundness of this reorganization has now been demonstrated and reorgani- 
zation of the remaining Fleet Marine Force units is planned for this year. 

To insure that we will be ready to implement the modern amphibious doctrine 
when required, we are continuing our developmental efforts. Methods to imple- 
ment this doctrine are being stressed in our training program and our amphibious 
exercises. Courses at Marine Corps schools have been revised to include the 
modern amphibious doctrine and officers of all ranks are receiving instruc- 
tion on the doctrine there. The Marine Corps Tactics and Techniques Board is 
continuing to refine present tactics and techniques, develop new tactics and 
techniques, and revise the manuals, bulletins, and other publications needed 
by the schools and operating forces as necessary. The Marine Corps Equi) 
ment Board is continuing to study weapons and equipment problems to determine 
the required military characteristics and then test newly developed items. 
We also have an experimental helicopter squadron which is working on prob- 
lems pertaining to helicopter transportation of troops and equipment and 
which assist the elements of the Landing Force Development Center in proving 
the validity of the results of tests and studies. 

In fiscal year 1957 $4.7 million, or 97 percent. of the Marine Corps research 
and development funds were spent on items or techniques directly related 
to providing an all-helicopter-borne assault force capability. Ninety-six per- 
cent, or $4.6 million, of the fiscal year 1958 research and development funds 
and 82 percent, or $5.3 million, of the fiscal year 1959 research and develop- 
ment funds will be spent on such items and techniques. 


Mr. Srxes. [ am surprised that no more interest is given to research 
and development in the field of dispersal. 

Admiral Bennett. I can at least partially answer the question. 
There is a great deal of other work going on in Government in this 
sort of area. Witness the tests in Nevada of structures which I believe 
are financed by the Atomic Energy Commission and the Office of 
Defense Mobilization and Civil Defense. 

Mr. Sixes. Apparently very little of it is getting through to the 
Navy. 

Admiral Haywarp. We get all that information. We have taken 
steps to disperse the operating forces. For instance, Norfolk to May- 
port. That is from the operational view. 

Mr. Sixes. That is ship dispersal ? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. What about the dispersal of facilities ? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes. In other words, it is possible for as to 
load at Mayport ammunition and things of that kind. We put facil- 
ities in there rather than concentrate them all in the Norfolk area. 

Mr. Srxes. I would hike for you to expand your answers sufficiently 
so that the committee will have the full story. 

Admiral Haywarp. All right, sir. Do you mean with regard to the 
facilities and the operational side in contracting ? 

Mr, Srxes. Yes. 

(The information referred to is classified and has been submitted 
for use of the committee. ) 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ON LANDING TECHNIQUES 


Mr. Sr«rs. Is there any research and development study on landing 
techniques? This would apply insofar as the Navy is concerned to 
Marine Corps operations. 

Admiral Bennerr. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. How many people are involved and how much money is 
it going to cost? 
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Colonel Henprrson. There is a continuing study, sir, which is being 
carried out primarily at the Marine Corps Tactics and Techniques 
Board at the Landing Force Development Center at Quantico. It is 
also one which is under constant joint study with the various offices 
of the Chief of Naval Operations, and in the annual large-scale and 
small-scale training maneuvers which are held within the fleets. 

Mr. Stxes. What part is financed through research and development 
funds? 

Colonel Henderson. We have one such contract with ONR now for 
studying the air-defense aspect of modern amphibious operations; 
the question of landing, deploying and dispersing air-defense ele- 
ments. That is financed with research and development funds. 

Mr. Srxes. I want you to show for the record what is being done in 
the research and development field, how many people are involved 
and how much it is costing on landing techniques. I want you to give 
me comparable figures for the last 2 fiscal years. You may supply 
that for the record. 

Admiral Bennert. We will furnish that. 

(The requested information follows :) 

The Office of Naval Research and the Marine Corps have two joint studies 
concerning landing techniques. These contracts total $167,000 for fiscal year 
1957 and $153,000 for fiscal year 1958. These funds provide the following per- 
sonnel services; 1 man-year (professional) by Office of Naval Research, 10 
man-years (professional) by contractors, 10 full-time professional consultants 
for 1 year. In addition, 3 military man-years are used in these studies. 

The above are the only study type projects on landing techniques supported 
by research and development, Navy funds. The Marine Corps conducts many 
other studies on landing techniques, but these are conducted by the Marine Corps 


Landing Force Development Center or Fleet Marine Force units without use of 
research and development funds. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN SEALIFT PROBLEMS 


Mr. Stxes. Now, what about sealift? There has been considerable 
discussion this year about sealift. Ssome people are disturbed in that 
they fear sealift has not been speeded up but to a very limited degree 
since World War II. Is sealift being given any consideration under 
the research and development program ? 

Admiral Bennerr. Mr. Sikes, should I assume that you are refer- 
ring to means of speeding the loading and unloading of ships? 

Mr. Srxes. That is right, including the movement of ships with 
both troops and supplies. 

Admiral Bennett. I believe that the movement of troops and sup- 
plies would be a matter that would come up under the heading of 
MSTS rather than research and development. In the research and 
development area on this question of better cargo handling, loading 
and unloading, I am sure you will appreciate this i is a very compli- 
cated problem due to factors such as the unions’ position. This is 
currently being studied and the Navy is participating in a small way 
with a group in the National Research Council, the National Academy 
of Science. 

Mr. Sr«es. Is it financed principally under other heads? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. Does that mean that there is no research being done on 
this, or that other agencies are doing their own research on it? 
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Admiral Bennerr. It is a cooperative effort between the National 
Academy and the National Research Council, the Army, the Navy, 
the Air Force, and the Maritime Commission, 

To give a specific answer with regard to the items, mobile logistic 
support calls for $250,000; cargo and packaging systems, $75,000; 
improving shiploading methods, $55,000; and packaging of supplies, 
which is related, $40,000. I believe that is about all that applies to 
your particular question. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like to have prepared for the record a state- 
ment showing what recommendations or findings have been submitted 
to the services as a result of the studies that are available on sealift. I 
would like to have submitted for the record something on the cost of 
studies on sealift insofar as you can obtain this, since part of it is 
outside of your jurisdiction, for this year and for the last 2 fiscal years. 

Admiral Bennerr. Yes. Do you wish to have included copies of 
the reports ? 

Mr. Sixes. How voluminous are they ? 

Admiral Bennerr. I would say that they are several inches thick. 

Mr. Sixes. Submit them for the committee and give us a summary 
of the findings for the record. 

Admiral Bennett. We will do so. 

(The requested information follows :) 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS ON SEALIFT OPERATIONS 


The Navy is vitally concerned with all aspects of sealift and conducts research 
in many related areas. Several investigations designed to improve the specific 
design of cargo type ships and the methods and procedures by which materials 
are transferred at sea (replenishment at sea) have been conducted. Many im- 
proved types of cargo handling equipment have been developed for the handling 
of cargo both in port and for transfer at sea. One recent study concerned itself 
with the design of cargo hatches and the effects hatch sizes have on girder 
strength. Another study concerned the evaluation in service of shipboard cranes 
versus Burtoning gear. 

Research is being conducted to improve all aspects of port terminal operations. 
These efforts cover methods and procedures in use, types of equipments used, 
and productivity analyses. Several studies have been made concerning the 
containerization of the general cargo, using mathematical techniques and novel 
applications of electronic computation. In one of these it was determined eco- 
nomically feasible to containerize cargo and to specify the optimal sizes of 
shipping containers. This is one of the most promising innovations in the world- 
wide shippng industry, and offers such advantages as speeding up loading and 
unloading of ships and other transport vehicles and provides protection to com- 
modities. A particularly important study of the port of San Francisco is under- 
way which is designed to bear on the management-labor area of the longshore 
problem by fact finding of data affecting productivity. A productivity index is 
being developed which will assist both management (shippers) and labor (long- 
shoremen). 

In addition to the above, investigations are being conducted in such areas as: 
(1) the development of allowance lists for naval ships to provide for maximum 
endurance at sea while also increasing military effectiveness, and (2) basic 
timing relations in sea transportation for proper scheduling of convoys and 
maximum utilization of escort vessels. 

Under public laws 458 ($50 million) and 575 ($37.5 million) both of the 83d 
Congress, 11 cargo and oiler-type vessels designed for improved cargo handling 
were authorized to be constructed by the Maritime Commission for the United 
States Navy. One such ship, the Comet (TAK-—269), is a roll-on, roll-off type 
vessel. This vessel carries trailers which may be loaded and unloaded by being 
wheeled on and off. This type of operation has great promise for the expeditious 
loading, unloading, and transporting of supplies. 

Detailed mechanics research concerning all aspects of ship design is underway 
which will contribute to high-speed “sealift.”” These studies encompass such 
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areas as (1) hull design and calm-water performance, (2) seaworthiness and 
rough-water performance, and (3) propulsion. Expenditures for these basic 
efforts are Speen Oey as follows: Fiscal year 1956, $648,000; fiseal year 
1957, $728,000 ; fiscal year 1958, $757,000. Additionally, the Navy has conducted 
research and developme nt programs of about $5 million in the period 1947 to 
1958 for small naval hydrofoil craft. This latter work is the foundation for the 
Maritime Commission's 10-year program (now being initiated) to achieve a 100- 
knot hydrofoil ship of 1,000 tons or more for oceangoing cargo and passenger 
traffic. 

The total estimated cost of the above research (less the cost of the ship con- 
struction and mechanics research previously referred to) is as follows: Fiscal 
year 1956, $138,000; fiscal year 1957, $139,000; fiscal year 1958, $100.000. 

Reports of research conducted conterning the above areas are being furnished 
separately. 


PROJECT VANGUARD 


Mr. Sixes. Is it anticipated that the Vanguard project will not 
continue beyond the fiscal year 1958 ¢ 

Admiral Bennerr. Yes; it will definitely continue beyond the fiseal 
year 1958. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it financed for the fiscal year 19594 

Admiral Bennerr. It is financed for the completion of the pres- 
ently assigned project, which is a certam number of vehicles. 

Mr. Stxes. How much money is in the 1959 budget 

Admiral Bennerr. There is no money in it for 1959. This is funded 
by a special appropriation. 

Mr. Stxes. From what source / 

Admiral Bennerr. In the last session of Congress there was $34.2 
million transfer authority, which makes up the balance of money 
required for the current program. 

Mr. Srxes. That is all the money required ¢ 

Admiral Bennerr. Yes, as far as we can tell. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is al] that money obligated ? 

Admiral Benner. I would say it is obligated within a few per- 
cent, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the current Vanguard target? How many mis- 
siles do you hope to put: into orbit / 

Admiral Bennett. In the satellite-vehicle program there never 
have been but six. 

Mr. Sixes. Six that you expect to put in orbit? 

Admiral Bennerr. Yes. One of the test. vehicles has been re- 
assigned to be a full satellite-launching vehicle because of the early 
suecess in the program. This excluded the-—— 

Mr. Stxes. Perhaps I did not hear you right. What success? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. How many do you expect to put into orbit ¢ 

Admiral Bennerr. Are you referring to objects in orbit, or satel- 
lite vehicles of scientific character ¢ 

Mr. Sixes. I am speaking of objects in orbit. I do not know what 
the difference would be. 

Admiral Bennett. The difference is that the test vehicles have a 
very small satellite only equipped with radio transmitters to check 
the operation of the vehicle. 

Mr. Sixes. How many objects do you expect. to put into orbit? 

Admira] Bennett. There will be eight, sir, that we hope to put 
into orbit. 
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Mr. Sikes. Now, you have had two unsuccessful attempts to put 


these objects into orbit. What was your original objective in putting 
objects into orbit? 


Admiral Bennerr. It would be nine. 

Mr. Sikes. You expected to put nine into orbit / 

Admiral Bennerr. Yes, he te the tests. Six would be full 20- 
inch satellites for scientific purposes and, originally, 3 were included 
for purposes of testing the velic & 

Mr. Srxes. What were the two that failed to function? In what 

category do you place them ? 

Admiral Bennett. Those were strictly test vehicles. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF VANGUARD SATELLITE 


Mr. Sixes. What was the weight of the test vehicles ? 

Admiral Bennerr. The weight of the satellite in test vehicles was 
approximately, then, 5 pounds, 

Mr. Sixes. And what are its characteristics ? 

Admiral Bennerr. It contains 2 radio transmitters; 1 operated by 
battery power and 1 operated by solar power. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you still expect to put one or more of those in orbit 

Admiral Bennerr. Yes; we hope to. 

Mr. Sixes. What are the characteristics of the satellites ? 

Admiral Bennerr. These are 20-inc h, 2114-pound, fully instru- 
mented scientific experiments, at least 2 2 being in each satellite. 


USE OF VANGUARD FOR HEAVIER SATELLITES 


Mr. Stuxes. Was there at any time a plan whereby you would use 
Vanguard to launch a larger satellite ? 

Admiral Bennerr. There has been no plan. There have been pro- 
posals for a carry-on project subsequent to the presently assigned 
vehicle. No action has been taken on these proposals to date. 

Mr. Srxes. If there are successful launchings of the objects and 
satellites thus far programed, will you then attempt to put into orbit 
a heavier satellite ? 

Admiral Bennerr. We have made proposals along this line to the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Stxes. What has been the action there ? 

Admiral Bennerr. There has been no action. 


VANGUARD LAUNCHING SCHEDULE 


Mr. Sixes. What is your present launching schedule on the Van- 
gnard ? 

Admiral Bennerr. There is one on the stand which will be launched 
at a very early date. It is impossible to say exactly what day because 
this gets involved in range scheduling, weather, and other contingencies 
beyond our control. Followi ing that “one, the schedule is approximately 
314 weeks apart. 

Mr. Anorews. Do you have a satellite, or any kind of an object 
to put into orbit in the one on the stand now ? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes. 
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Mr. Anprews. Will that be the first one which has had such an 
object ? 

Admiral Bennett. No, sir. The two that failed also had that. I 
might explain it to clarify the matter. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ARMY AND NAVY SATELLITES 


The scientific satellites themselves must separate from the third 
stage. This is in the interest of making some of the measurements 
that our scientists want. In this respect this program differs from 
the Army program, where the Army put a 30-pound object into orbit, 
but this included the burned-out rocket motor of the third stage. 
There was no separation problem there. So an essential part of the 
test vehicle series is not only the firing of the three stages, but also 
the separation of the satellite object, and it is for this reason these 
are included in the test series. 

Mr. Sixes. What difference does that make as long as it stays in 

orbit ? 

Admiral Brennerr. Many of the measurements can be made better 
and compared with computations if they are made from a sphere. 
For example, air densities can be computed theoretically on the basis 
of a spherical object. Explorer-type objects are very, very difficult 
to compute. It is for this reason we were asked to provide spherical 
objects. 

RUSSIAN SATELLITES 


Mr. Sixes. What interpretation does the Navy place on the fact 
that the Russians have been able to launch a much heavier satellite; 
in fact, two heavier satellites, than those now programed by the 
United States ? 

Admiral Bennerr. I would rather answer as a matter of opinion 
because I am not sure I know what the official Navy position is. 

Mr. Stxes. I only asked for an interpretation and how it could be 
explained. 

Admiral Bennetr. I think it is very easy to explain. They started 
a long time ago and they were allowed the use of the best military 
vehicles that the Soviet had, and we were not. In fact, we were told 
to interfere in no way with the missile program and not use any of 
the military vehicles. 

Mr. Srxes. When did the Russians start ? 

Admiral Brennerr. One has to speculate on that, but I would guess 
they made a good many trials before they got the relatively large 
objects they did into orbit, unless they were extremely lucky. 

Admiral Haywarp. I think that T can answer why our interpre- 
tation is such. 

Back as long ago as 1946 the Soviet Academy of Science recom- 
mended to the Presidium to go to ballistic missiles rather than air- 
breathing missiles. All of their techniques and all of their 175 insti- 
tutes have re ally concentrated on this. That is why they are defi- 
nitely ahead in the rocket engine field. It is quite obvious that they 
have real good rocket engines. I think that is the reason they have 
put larger objects into orbit. 
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Mr. Sixes. Do you want to expand on that answer so that the com- 
mittee can have more information on your thinking? If you do, 
you may do so. 


" (The following statement was submitted :) 


U. S. 8. R. WORK ON ROCKET ENGINES 


1. On the basis of information available, it is the view of the Navy that we 
have the capability now to match U. S. S. R. rocket engine developments. The 
fact that we have not matched U. S. S. R. accomplishments in this field can be 
attributed to the following: 


(a) U. S. S. R. early national decision to accelerate rocket development for 
long-range ballistic missiles. 

(b) U. S. S. R. prosecution of the satellite program as a pure military 
operation using a military rocket, rather than a program within IGY considera- 
tions and requirements. 


SCHOOL OF AVIATION MEDICINE 


Mr. Sixes. I want to explore the activities of the School of Avia- 
tion Medicine, but I understand possibly Monday will be a better 
time for that since you will have other witnesses here who will have 
more recent information about some of the plans that may be in 
prospect. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Armstrone. We are making every effort to get that subject in 
a position to be described to the committee fully as soon as possible. 
I had not heard until you just mentioned it this moment that Monday 
was to be the day, but we will make every effort to be prepared on it. 


AVIATION SAFETY PROGRAMS AND FACILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. Is there now, or is there contemplated a school of avia- 
tion safety ? 

Admiral Bennett. I cannot answer. I will find the answer and 
give it to the committee. 

Mr. Srxes. Does anyone here in the room know ¢ 

Admiral Coates. A course in aviation safety is taught at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

Mr. Srxes. The Navy operates no school of its own on Navy avia- 
tion safety ? 

Admiral Coates. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. Has the Navy given any serious thought to attempting 
to program such a school ¢ 

Admiral Coates. I do not believe so, sir. I think that the Navy is 
satisfied that it has available a good course at the University of 
Southern California. The Navy has an aviation safety activity in 
Norfolk in charge of aviation safety, but it is not a school. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the activity at Norfolk? Describe it to me. 

Admiral Coates. That is a little out of my field. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you supply an answer for the record? 

Admiral Coates. Yes. 

(The requested information follows :) 

The Naval Aviation Safety Center, located at the Naval Air Station, Norfolk, 
Va., serves as a field representative of the Chief of Naval Operations. This 
organization is assigned the functions of evaluating and disseminating informa- 
tion pertaining to naval aviation safety; of reviewing and preparing for the 
Chief of Naval Operations directives, issuances, and other correspondence for 


the advancement of aviation safety; of preparing and promulgating aviation 
Safety literature; of conducting periodic aviation safety surveys; of conducting 
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special investigations of aircraft accidents; and of advising the Chief of Naval 
Operations on all phases of the aviation safety effort in order to maintain the 
highest practicable level of safety. 


VERTICAL TAKEOFF ACTIVITY 


Mr. Sixes. I would like to have for the record a more complete 
summary of the present activities in the field of vertical takeoff 
insofar as research and development are concerned. Will you give 
me that for the record, including the expenditures, personnel, and a 
breakdown for the last 2 years’, I would like to know what recogni- 
tion is being given this field. 

Admiral Bennett. We will doso. 

(The requested information follows :) 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITY IN THE VITOL anv STOL ArrcraFt PROBLEMS 


Vertical takeoff and landing aircraft 

1. The Navy has been vitally interested in vertical takeoff and landing air- 
eraft from all type of ships for many years because of the degradation factors 
affecting real fleet mobility. The tail-sitting VTOL’s, Pogo with propellers and 
the Ryan Vertijet were initiated by the Navy and abandoned due to the fact 
that the state of the art was not sufficiently advanced to justify the attemped 
development of fully operational models and the requirement for cumbersome 
ground-handling equipment. Further, these aircraft would not provide the 
desired fleet-maneuvering flexibility in that wind direction and velocity still 
remained as limiting operating factors. In 1957 due to advances in engine design 
a study was initiated on the concept of conventionally sitting vertical takeoff 
and landing aircraft. This entire program has cost a total of $28.6 million. 

2. The Bell Aircraft Corp. completed its study of the jet vertical takeoff and 
landing aircraft interceptor-bomber on schedule (December 31,1957). <A prelim- 
inary mockup was inspected by Navy and Air Force representatives at the Bell 
plant at Niagara Falls during January 7 and 8,1958. The Bureau of Aeronautics 
has spent $1.2 million of fiseal 1957 funds to date on this project which has 
been matched by Air Force funds. No funds were available for the continued 
advancement in development for this project in fiscal 1958. In fiscal 1959 this 
project was not accorded a high enough priority in relation to other more urgent 
items for it to be included within the $641 million R. & D. program. 

3. The Marine Corps has expressed a strong desire to see this project continued. 
The Air Force is willing to join with the Navy on a 50-50 basis but will not 
produce these funds until the Navy commits itself. 

4. Three developmental airplanes can be built for a total of about $113 million 
which would be spread over a 3-year period. The Navy’s share would approxi- 
mate $57 million of which a relatively small amount would come from R. & D. 
funds. 


Short takeoff and landing aircraft 


1. No Navy funds have yet been spent on the short takeoff and landing aircraft 
project. The Army wants to develop a new helicopter whereas the Navy and 
Air Force favor the convertiplane concept because of its tremendous speed advan- 
tage over a helicopter. The requirement is undergoing review and specific 
funding needs for this project are not currently known. 


Research and development activity in the program of vertical takeoff administered 
by the Navy Department 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1957 1958 
Navy R. and D. funds | $2,110,000 | — $5, 415, 000 
Army participation in Navy-administered contracts 2, 029, 000 871, 000 


Air Force participation in Navy-administered contracts 1, 200, 000 
mxttihibtiey 
| 
| 


Total. | 4, 139, 000 7, 486, 000 
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These funds support contracts at 16 colleges and industrial companies. De- 
tails of the number of contractor personnel are not readily available; however, 
it is estimated that 500 to 600 contractor employees are engaged in this work. 


PERSONNEL IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


Mr. Norrewu. I have one question. I know that you probably em- 
ploy a large number of employees in the research and development 
program. I got the impression yesterday that you might be using 
that as an employment agency. I hope that I am wrong about that. 
I understand that you are going to have some additional information 
later on in the hearings semetines the scientists you have employed 
and plan toemploy. Is that right? 

Adtniral Bennett. I am not sure that I understand the question, 
Mr. Norrell. 

Mr. Norreti. You have employed a lot of scientists in your organ- 
ization recently. 

Admiral Bennerr. New hires? 

Mr. Norreww. Yes. 

Admiral Bennerr. I am not aware of it. 

Mr. Norreti. We had a lot of testimony yesterday regarding your 
desire to employ more people in your agency, and scientists especially 
were involved. 

Admiral Bennerr. That comes under the heading of “Contract 
Research.” 

Mr. Norretyi. That is right. Are we going to have any more testi- 
mony on that? 

Admiral Bennerr. That involves the contract research program. 
We have a listing of where the additions come. It is a long list. 

Mr. Norrevt. You said that you were going to give some further 
information. You do not plan to develop that any further? 

Admiral Bennerr. It was not my intention, sir. 

Mr. Norreti. Frankly, I got the idea the money that we are about 
to appropriate may not be used as properly as it should be. I got 
the laos that—perhaps I am wrong—that you might be using this 
section of the agency for people who might need employment more 
on better salaries. 

Admiral Bennerr. No, sir. That is absolutely incorrect. 

Mr. Norreiy. Iam glad to know that is so. 


FUNDS FOR BASIC RESEARCH 


Mr. Anprews. Admiral, how much is in this budget for pure or 
basic research ? 

Admiral Bennett. $13,262,000. 

Mr. Anprews. I believe you told us yesterday you could easily use 
$10 million or $15 million more. 

Admiral Bennerr. When you are referring to those figures, Mr. 
Andrews, you must remember that the figure I just gave you is the 
pure category under the budget system of classification. The figure 
I believe you may be speaking of is $53,295,000 which includes many 
projects classified under other headings in the budget. That is across 
the whole Navy Department. 
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Mr. Anprews. Was that the figure you had reference to when you 
said you possibly could use $10 million or $15 million more ¢ 

Admiral Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Not for pure basic research 

Admiral Bennett. This isa different way of classifying the budget, 
sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Now, you told us yesterday you have about 1,500 
contracts at $25,000 apiece. 

Admiral Bennerr. Something like that average. 

Mr. Anprews. At approximately 200 schools and universities ? 

Admiral Bennerr. Yes. 


BENEFITS RECEIVED FROM RESEARCH CONTRACTS WITH SCHOOLS 


Mr. Anprews. Could you give us a few concrete cases of benefit that 
you have received from these school contracts? If you cannot do it 
now, supply that for the record. Give us something that you can put 
your finger on and say, “We have bought it and here it is.” 

Admiral Bennert. I would be delighted to do so. I can do it ina 
few minutes with some examples. 

The military are highly dependent up the klystron type of tube for 
certain military equipment. Oi of the biggest breakthroughs in the 
development of these klystrons came about as a result of a basic re- 
search contract at Stanford University, which dates back nearly 10 
years. The tubes were developed for the purpose of theoretical 
physics. Actually it has been taken over for military equipment. 

Mr. Anprews. When did you get the breakthrough in that tube? 

Admiral Bennerr. That would be about 4 or 5 ye: US AGO. 

Another example, the one that I mentioned yesterday, is in the area 
of shock tube research, or high velocity hot gas research, which started 
at Cornell University in 1946, and is the basis of all the experimental 
work now being done rather than having empirical firing tests on nose 
cones and reentry problems. 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS WORKING ON SAME RESEARCH PROBLEM 


Mr. Anprews. With reference to the particular contract you have at 

Cornell, did you have any other schools doing work on that subject 
Admiral Bennetr. That is too far back for me to remember, sir. I 

am inclined to doubt it. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you usually assign only one subject to one school, 
or do. you have several schools working on the same problem / 

Admiral Bennetr. No, sir, we would not have several schools work- 
ing on the same problem. There might be more than one school work- 
ing on different approaches to the same problem. 


RESEARCHLE ON REACTOR FOR NUCLEAR POWERED CARRIER 


Mr. Anprews. Do you have any money in this budget for work on 
the reactor for the atomic powered carrier ? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. How are you progressing with that work ? 

Admiral Bennetr. That is in the Bureau of Ships area. As far as 
I am concerned, it is progressing very satisfactorily. 
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Mr, ANDREws. matte ey completed the prototype ? 

Admiral Morgan. I do not believe that it is complete, but it will 
be this year. 

Mr. Suepparb. Mr. Flood. 


TORPEDOES AND MINES 


Mr. Fioop. Admiral, I am always unhappy about something, and 
this week, or this month, it seems to be torpedoes and mines. 

Mr. Suerrarp. May I say to the gentleman that that is coming up 
later in our hearings. 

Mr. Fioop. Are we going to have a show on mines and torpedoes ¢ 

Mr. Suerrarp. It comes in another activity that follows and im order 
to keep the record in sequence at this time we will take it up later. 

Mr. Fioop. What is he talking about? 

Admiral Bennett. The Office of Naval Research. 

Mr. Suepparp. And policy. 

Mr. Foon. I still cannot see, as a matter of policy, what they are 
doing and not doing. What they are doing and not doing is more im- 
portant than half the things they are talking : about. 


RESEARCH IN USES OF BERYLLIUM 


What about fuels? Are you using beryllium? I am interested in 
beryllium. Can you make any use of beryllium for solids in exotic 
fuels ? 

Admiral Haywarp. I would say that borons would give you much 
more hope than beryllium. Beryllium has a lot of applications, how- 
ever, not specifically in the fuel area but in metals, the alloys. 

Mr. Froop. Are you doing any research and development on the 
utilization of beryllium for airframes for the high temperature air- 
craft? Are you going to fly anything like the Air Force people ? 

It is a funny thing ‘about these Air Force people, and all of you, for 
that matter, but it is quite a compliment to this subcommittee. You 
go upstairs to the Armed Forces Committee and you take right off. 
All of the long-haired, weird stories I ever heard of break out upstairs 
in the hearings of the Armed Services Committee. You have too 
much sense to come down here and tell us some of that nonsense, but, 
anyhow, I have been reading about weird space aircraft. Of course, 
I know that we are going to have weird space aircraft, but in this 
budget we are not. So far as this budget is concerned, are you doing 
any research and development in the Navy on the utilization of bery] 
lium for airframes for high altitudes ? 

Admiral Bennerr. No, sir, not within my knowledge. 

Mr. Fioop. Would you like to¢ 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


USE OF BERYLLIUM FOR GYROS 


Mr. Fioop. What about beryllium for gyros and guidance elements / 

Admiral Wirnineron. I know of no other applic: ation. 

Admiral Haywarp. I can answer that, Mr. Flood. We are actually 
making ber vilium castings and using alloys of beryllium for some of 
the gyrogimbals. Dr. Draper has pursued this quite strongly. 
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‘ ATP: The gimbals and the gyro are different things in size, 
ink. 
Admiral Haywarp. The gimbals of the gyro, I mean. 
Mr. Fioop. The gimbals will be about that big [indicating]; will 
they not? 
Admiral Howarp. No, sir. There are today two inertial plat- 
forms—the 3-gimbal one and the 2-gimbal one. For these you can 


use beryllium. What you really want is a light metal to keep down 
the forces. 


Mr. Fioop. And your weight. 

Admiral Haywarp. And your weight. However, the forces are 
every bit as important as the weight, that is, the torque on it. Some 
of this work is being done, I know, under Admiral Raborn, and pri- 
marily Dr. Draper’s group at MIT has been working on it. 


UTILIZATION OF STOCKPILED BERYLLIUM 


Mr. Fioop. The reason I bring this up is that somebody in the De- 
fense Department goofed and gave the AEC some bad information on 
the quantity of beryllium they should have, so they ordered a fantastic 
sum of beryllium because you Defense people gave them wrong pro- 
curement information. Now it is being reprogramed and AEC does 
not need all that beryllium, and they have ordered a vast cutback in 
the contract. 

What I am concerned about is that beryllium is a handy thing to 
have around, and it is hard to get, in short supply. I ran into this in 
ODM. Some of the people brought it to my attention. It is in short 
supply. It comes from exotic countries like Mozambique and India. 
et cetera. We do not have much. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have it in Colorado. 

Mr. Foon. But there is not much stateside. 

Mr. Scrivner. A pretty good volume. 

Mr. Fioop. Nearly all of our beryllium is imported. There is some 
in New Mexico, some in Colorado, some in North Carolina, but not a 
great deal, and nothing is being done about digging it out to any 
great extent or searching for new ores. So we have a bad problem. 
A lot of long-haired people think this is really hot and important stuff 
for the future. Especially Lockheed is interested in its use for air- 
frames. Right now I am concerned about how we can save whatever 
we have around. 

Admiral Haywarp. Mr. Flood, I got in on this question, havin 
worked as head of weapons research over in the AEC. They calle 
me on this problem. They have two plants. They asked me what 
requirements we had for beryllium. 

Mr. Fxioop. You were just one of a lot of people. You are just 
a Navy man. 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. Well, I tried to find out whether 
they had ever asked for an estimate of the beryllium requirements of 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Fioop. Between us chickens, it was a bootleg tip and it did 
not go through channels in the right way. Those things happen, too, 
you know. 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes,sir. I told them if they would ask official- 
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ly the Department of Defense, we would see that the services put in 
the requirements all of us had for beryllium. I understand the 
AEC’s problem on it with the two plants they have. 

Mr. FvLoop. And for nuclear propulsion. 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 


USE OF CATAPULTS 


Mr. Fioop. What about your catapults? Are you using these 

British catapults now? Are you doing anything new on catapults? 
Mr. SuepparD. Pardon me. We have a statement on catapults 
which will come up, I hope, within the next hour. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you suggest I talk about here ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Talk about the subject matter of this particular 
presentation. 

Mr. Fioop. My idea was this man is in research and development. 
That, to me, is mines and catapults and what else? We have been 
talking all yesterday afternoon about all these things. Am I to be 
the only one restricted here? I don’t care. It is up to you. If you 
want to talk about it now, go ahead. Let us see how close I can come 
to you now. 

Admiral Bennett. This is the Office of Naval Research. 

Mr. Fioop. You know, but I don’t, you see. 


ATOMIC-BIOLOGICAL-CHEMICAL WARFARE 


If there is no objection here anyplace, I would like to talk to you 
for a ccuple of minutes about ABC warfare. Is that within the 
purview of this morning? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Good. What about ABC warfare? I know some- 
thing about what you are doing. For research and development in 
the next year, how hot are you? ~ What is it all about? 

Admiral Bennerr. This should be off the record, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. We will put it in our private record, but you don’t want 
it in the published record. 

Admiral Bennerr. That is right, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TEAMWORK ON VANGUARD PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. Can I talk to you about Vanguard? 

Admiral Bennerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. I have before me Drew Pearson’s column of Thursday, 
October 29, in which he says there is a lack of teamwork on Vanguard. 
I suppose ou saw the column if you don’t remember it. 

Taecrel Bennett. Yes, sir; I saw the column. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you want to refresh your recollection as to what 
it says ? 

Admiral Bennerr. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Here is the column. He says there is a lack of team- 
work on Vanguard, and it is quite an indictment. 

Admiral Bennett. To the best of my knowledge it is incorrect, sir. 
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Mr. Froop. All of it? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Mr. Fioop. Don’t you know? 

Admiral Bennerr. I can only say that I have found no evidence 
of a lack of teamwork on Vanguard. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you deny the allegation, and I suppose, defy the 
allegator, is that it? 

Admiral Bennerr. Y es, sir. 

Mr. Foon. I can’t go any further on that one, then. I thought I 
had a good start here. 

In what way are you connected with any research and development 
for the Marines? That is one of my pet outfits. 


SCOPE OF HEARING 


Mr. Suerrarp. That comes later. May I say this to the gentle- 
man for clarification so he and I will have no difference of opinion 

Mr. Fioop. We will have a difference of opinion, anyhow, but go 
ahead. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Take the subject matter expressed on page C-l. 
Go into any factor there that you desire. Beyond that, I respect- 
fully request you refrain from questioning. 

Mr. Fioop. My friend, I have tried for 3 weeks to figure out the 
sheets and books and whatnot here, and I haven’t the faintest idea 
what they are all about yet. That is not your fault. 

Mr. Boyuez. Is this testimony on or off the record ? 

Mr. Fioop. That leaves me cold. What difference does it make? 

Suppose you sit here and tell me what to ask, and maybe we will 
do all right. What can I talk to this witness about before the morn- 
ing is over? 

He covers what? He covers the waterfront? What I want to 
know is, what is research and development doing with torpedoes and 
mines. When the Bureau of Ordnance comes in here we will talk 
about hardware and operations. I want to know what this man is 
doing with it. 





RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES IN NAVY 


Don’t tell me Bureau of Ordnance is running their own research 
and development. ; 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. They have their own research and development ? 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. This is quite a Navy. Do I understand the Bureau of 
Ships run their own research and development ? 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is right. 

Mr. Fxioop. Bureau of Ordnance runs their own research and 
development ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Correct. 

Mr. Froop. Bureaus of Aeronautics runs their own research and 
development? 

Mr. Suerparp. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And this officer is what? What in the world is he? 
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Mr. Suerrarp. He coordinates the whole picture so they do not 
do a lot of duplication in various and sundry activities. 


BASIC RESEARCH 


Admiral Bennerr. And the basic-research program. 

Mr. Fioop. You don’t want to talk to anybody else about any more 
basic research, do you? 

Admiral Benyerr. If you care to, sir. 

Admiral Haywarp. We cover the requirements. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Scrivner and I can’t even get a definition for 
it, let alone talk about it. 

Mr. Scrivner. We had one yesterday. 

Mr. Froop. The only one I know is, somebody says to me, “What is 
basic research?” And I say I want to know, and why. 

Mr. Scrivner. You possibly missed it yesterday, but it is a defini- 
tion pretty much like a Mother Hubbard. It covers everything and 
reveals nothing. 

Mr. FLoop. Some things remain better covered if they get to the 
Mother Hubbard stage. ‘Have my colleagues conducted any extensive 
examination of you on basic research ? 

Mr. Sueprrarp. We spent practically all of yesterday afternoon on 
that subject. 

Mr. Foon. Did you establish the percentage of your budget applied 
to it? 

Mr. Suerparp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I remember Mr. Sheppard asked you that question. I 
think we are both for it, and that is it. I have no concern about how 
far you go in basic research. I know there will be some weird opera- 
tions in any basiec-research program. Don’t you feel unhappy if 
somebody says you are doing a w eird thing down there? Out of all the 
production you have in mind, if one is silly , don’t get unhappy about it. 

Admiral Bennett. No, sir; I won't. 

Mr. Fioop. I hope you double. your basic research. 


TEAMWORK ON VANGUARD PROJECT 


Admiral Bennerr. Yes, sir. In view of the probable context of the 
remarks about Mr. Drew Pearson’s column, I would like to amplify 
my response just a little bit. As far as I have been able to determine 
from the facts adduced on teamwork, there is no basis for the story, 
sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You have been around here a long time, and you are 
pretty savvy, a pretty glib fellow, for an admiral. Never volunteer 
information. You know better than that. You had that one well 
answered. All right. Let it go. Never do that. When it is dead, 
it is dead. 

Mr. SurpparD. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Froop. I haven’t any doubt about that. 

Mr. Suepparp. The Chair is apologetic, but he is trying to allocate 
the time within the agreement of the committee itself. The Chair 
now recognizes the gentleman from Tllinois for any questions con- 
nected with page C-1 of the justifications. 

Mr. Boyze. No questions. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Wigglesworth. 
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GOVERN MENT-WIDE R. AND D. ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Wiccreswortu. I am not sure what Mr. Scrivner asked for 
yesterday, but I would like to get an overall picture, not only defense- 
wide but governmentwide, in terms = what we-are spending in the 
field of research and development. I do not know if General Moore 
can produce it, but I would like to get a table for 1957, 1958, and 1959, 
showing the number of scientists who are engaged 1 in this work, the 
percentage that they represent of the total available pool in the coun- 
try, and “both the direct and the indirect costs that are going into 
research and development. 

Admiral Bennerr. Mr. Wigglesworth, I believe the best informa- 
tion obtainable on this, governmentwide, would be found in the re- 
ports of the National Science Foundation. 

Mr. Wiccieswortnu. If that information can be readily obtained 
by General Moore or anybody else, I would like to have a table, such 
as I referred to, inserted in the record so that we can have some 
overall picture of what we are actually putting into R. and D. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The National Science Foundation in its report, Federal Funds for Science, 


for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 on page 16 reports expenditures for Federal 
Government scientific research and development as follows: 


Wiel SOAr 1906. s~. — oan onmee ane a yuna _.. $2, 347, 000, 000 
Pigtel | petix: BOG iiss hss rea bed stele coder Seek f 2, 787, 000, 000 
PARE) FORT TIO es a ela ee eee etmanen 3, 108, 000, 000 


The data for fiscal year 1959 are not yet compiled. 

It is reported (Young committee) that there are approximately 900,000 people 
in the United States with scientific and engineering training. Based upon in- 
formation available to the National Science Foundation, there are approximately 
250,000 scientists and engineers engaged in research and development work. Of 
these, approximately 95,000, or 35-40 percent, are engaged in R. and D. work 
sponsored by the Department of Defense. 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 NAVY R. AND D. ACTIVITIES 


Secondly, I have not been through these justifications in sufficient 
detail to know how much is in here, but somewhere, somehow, I 
would like to get either for the record or, if it should be off the record, 
for the benefit of the committee, a summary which will show the 
principal items, in terms of progress, realized during the past fiscal 
year under Navy R. and D. , perhaps with estimated costs for major 
items and estimated operational dates for major items, something of 
that character. 

Admiral Bennetr. This is for the complete program, sir? 

Mr. WicetEswortu. Yes, for the R. and D. program now before us 
on behalf of the Navy. 

Admiral Bennetr. Yes, sir; we can furnish that, too. 

(The information referred to is classified and has been furnished 
for use of the committee. ) 

Mr. WiccieswortnH. Reference was made off the record to the matter 
of space and the desire of the Navy for a national program, and of 
certain specific interests which the Navy has in such a program. I 
wish, either on or off the record, you would elaborate a little what 
those specific interests are. 

Admiral Bennerr. Admiral Hayward. 
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Admiral Haywarp. I have a statement which is going in the record 
on that, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiacLeswortH. It covers that? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. If it is to be covered in the statement I do not 
want to repeat it here. 


OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


On the basis of dollars and cents, this request is, of course, the larg- 
est request to date made by the Navy, and it amounts, as I understand 
it, to $641,045,000, which you compare with the figure of $526,731,000 
in the current fiscal year. As a matter of fact, the appropriation you 
received for the current year appears to have been $505 million, which 
was supplemented from the President’s emergency fund by $23,300,- 
000. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. You had contributions from the emergency 
fund in 1957 of $36,600,000. I suppose it is fair to assume that the 
appropriation you are now requesting may be substantially further 
increased, if granted, from the emergency fund again in 1959. 

Mr. Epwarps. There is a possibility it will be increased that way, 
if the need arises. However, no augmentation of the appropriation 
is planned from the emergency fund. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE CARRIED FORWARD 


Mr. Wiacteswortu. I notice that your unobligated balance carried 
forward for fiscal 1957 is $22,725,465; for fiscal 1958, $22,725,465; for 
fiscal 1959, $22,725,465. What is the story there? 

Mr. Epwarps. Under the financial plan that governs the Navy’s 
financial operations, Mr. Wigglesworth, we are permitted to obligate 
only a specific amount of money which, for the 2 years involved, equals 
the amount of money you have appropriated. This $22 million is the 
amount of money which we are not allowed to obligate in this year. 
It approximates that amount of money which would just be normally 
carried over at the end of the year. 

Mr. WiaciEesworTH. You have the same exact dollars and cents 
figure for 3 consecutive years. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. When the financial plan specifies that you 
may only obligate so many dollars, which is equal to the amount that 
was appropriated, then by mere mechanics, the amount of money that 
was unobligated a couple of years ago has to show as unobligated at 
the end of the year. 

Mr. WicateswortH. Does that mean you are asking for $22,725,465 
which, by law, you are forbidden to obligate in fiscal 1959? 

Mr. Epwarps. Not by law, sir; no. 

Mr. WiceiteswortH. By what? 

Mr. Epwarps. By the Department of Defense directive: 

Admiral Brarpstey. Mr. Wigglesworth, I might interrupt there, 
sir. In this appropriation, totaling some $500 million, you always 
have papers in the status of commitment at the end of the year. You 
have allotments to go out early next year for laboratories. We need 
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something in the order of about $20 million at the end of each year 
in commitment status to start the next year’s business. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. I understand the general principle, but to tell 
us that in 3 successive years the amount is exactly the same dollar 
figure does not, in the absence of explanation, increase my confidence 
in the value of the estimates. 

(Off the record.) 


HISTORICAL BEGINNING OF OFFICE OF NAVAL RESEARCH 


Mr. WiceieswortH. You refer on page 10 of your statement, Ad- 
miral, to the “lean days after World War II when virtually all Gov- 
ernment support of research was withdrawn.” Is that statement in 
terms of Government activity, of industrial activity, of activity in 
educational institutions, or what does it cover? All of them? 

Admiral Bennerr. This is primarily the support of research 
educational institutions, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. It was in the light of that reduction that the 
Navy established the Office of Naval Research, you say. 

Admiral Bennerr. That is correct, sir, and began the operations 
of my current office in support of the basic-rese: arch program at edu- 

‘ational institutions. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. Subsequently the activity in educational insti- 
tutions was stepped up again, and today we have both in operation. 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. 


RESEARCH IN MILITARY SCIENCES 


Mr. WicerieswortH. Looking at your breakdown of budget activ- 
ity No. 1, Office of Naval Research, page 11 of the justific ations, I 
notice that you want an increase of $9,700,000 from $40,400,000 to 
$50,100,000, under the heading “Military sciences.” I do not seem 
to find anything in the justifications which indicates what is con- 
templated there or why the increase is asked for. 

Admiral Bennerr. You will recall, Mr. Wigglesworth, that under 
“Military sciences,” which is not too descriptive a term and which 
we subscribe to only in light of the arrangement of the budget by 
the Department of Defense, a very large part of this area is the 
basic research program of which we were speaking yesterday. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. IT wish you would furnish for the rec ‘ord a 
list of the items included under this heading of “Military sciences” 
and the amount to be expended on each (a) in fiscal 1958 and (d) 
fiseal 1959. 

Admiral Bennett. For the Office of Naval Research ? 

Mr. Wiactreswortn. Yes. You are asking for $50 million here. 
Show what it is to be used for by major items, and let us have a 
comparison for fiscal 1958. 

Admiral Bennett. I believe this information will be found in the 
listings which we supply every year to the committee, sir. 

Mr. Wiccrrsworrn. There is no reason why it should not go in the 
record, is there ? 

Admiral Bennett. We will furnish it, sir. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. If you have it there, read me what you are 
going to do, the principal items under that $50 million request, I ask 
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because under this heading in other years there has been some pretty 
dubious activity, I think. 

Mr. Osrertrac. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. WiecLeswortnH. Yes. 

Mr. Osrertac. Admiral, this is a list of basic research projects; is 
that correct ? 

Admiral Bennerr. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is taken from the shopping list for this expendi- 
ture purpose. 

Mr. Wice.tesworrtu. I want the principal items which compose that 
$50 million under the heading “Military Sciences.” 

Admiral Bennetr. You are speaking to the increase? 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. No; to the total $50 million which you are 
requesting in 1959 for military sciences. What are the principal 
headings and the amounts that you are contemplating ¢ 

Admiral Benner. This is approximately three pages in size, 
single-spaced [indicating]. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Let me have a look at it. 

Mr. Ostertac. What is the difference between military science and 
basic science ? : 

Admiral Bennerr. Military science in the budget rules includes the 
area of basic research, sir, as an item. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is for budgeting purposes. 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. And this is the item from which you pay the schools 
for contracts? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. That has run about $37.5 million. 

Mr. Osrertaa. Once again may I ask, is that what you call a basic 
science list ? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, Mr. Ostertag, if I may answer that question. If 
you will look at the whole budget, you will see that it is divided into 
4 or 5 specific categories—“Airer aft and related equipment,” “Ships 
and small craft.” After you have taken out all the projects which 

can be classified under those very precise items, you come down to two 
categories which cover the balance. One is called “Other equipment,” 
which is a listing of various types of hardware equipment research 
going on. Military sciences covers many things. It covers your so- 
called supporting research in electronics, it covers oceanography, it 
covers basic research, it covers all of those things which cannot by 
definition be specifically listed under aircraft, ships, guided missiles, 
or one of those other very precise classifications. 

Mr. OsrerraGc. Then military sciences include basic research and 
applied research ? 

Mr. Epwarps. That is quite right, sir. Basic research is just one 
item within the whole category of § ‘military sciences.’ 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Wigglesworth, you have the witness and you 
have 20 minutes. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. It has expired, has it not? 

Mr. Suerrarp. I was trying to protect your time, that is all. 

Mr. Wicatesworrn, Thank you. 
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TRAINING DEVICES 


Why the increase in item 1A of $3 million ? 

Admiral Bennetr. Item 1A. The principal item of increase is 
two million, three hundred and fifty thousand-odd-dollar increase in 
the training devices area. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. What does that mean? 

Admiral Bennerrt. The largest increases are for a trainer for ASW 
warfare, an attack aircraft weapons system trainer, and a trainer for 
multipurpose land and sea aircraft, such as the P5M3. 

Mr. WicGLEswortH. Initial purchases of each ? 

Admiral Bennerr. No purchases, sir. This is the development 
work. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Have you been working on these three hereto- 
fore, or are these new projects ? 

Admiral Bennett. These are new ones, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SuepparD. Mr. Scrivner, with reference to the green sheets and 
what is reflected on page C-1. 


VALUE RECEIVED FROM RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Admiral, as I have observed the trend in recent 
years, there has been somewhat a tendency to put a halo around re- 
search and development. It is almost untouchable. As a member 
of this committee and perhaps as a member of the taxpaying public, 
I am not going to argue a great deal about that, but I would like to 
have in my own behalf, and for those who pay the bill, a better idea 
of where we are getting value received in research and development 
such as you have been talking about, whether it is basic research, 
whatever way you want to define it, and all the other programs into 
which we are putting all of these millions and hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 

Admiral Bennett. I think a brief answer to that, Mr. Scrivner, 
would be evidenced by the introduction of new weapons into the fleet, 


the furnishing of ships with improved electronic equipment, and 
otherwise. 


EXAMPLES OF SUCCESSFUL DEVELOPMENTS FROM RESEARCH 


Mr. Scrivner. I was asking for the results you are getting, and 
examples always help. Don’t take the time now except to give me 
one or two, and then you can add a few more. Just take some par- 
ticular program of which you are especially proud, where you feel 
that you have done a tremendous job in getting results and value 
received for the money you have been putting into the program. 

Admiral Bennett. I believe a good one would be one that I men- 
tioned yesterday. This is the change in the chemical composition of 
certain nitrogenous elements which started originally with a basic 
research program of only $50,000, and has resulted in the propellent 
which is used in Polaris, for example. We certainly received value 
for that. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Give us an example which the average person can 
understand. You understand the nitrogenous element and I do to a 
very small degree. The average person would not. 

Admiral Bennerr. I think one item which might be mentioned is the 
consistently improved radar which has accrued from the development 
program which was done at the Naval Research Laboratory. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is purely a Naval Research Laboratory pro- 
gram. Now pick out one more for me which has come out of one of 
these school programs. 

Admiral Bennett. I think the one mentioned by Admiral Hayward 
earlier, the development of high precision gyroscopes done at MIT, 
which is the heart of the guidance systems for all of our large missiles, 
is a demonstrable advantage to the taxpayer from the money spent, 
sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am a little surprised that you go back and repeat 
what we have already been given, because I would have felt from the 
enthusiasm which has been shown about this program that there must 
be just myriads of them 

Admiral Bennett. There are, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That you could just reach out and select a few with- 
out any repetition of what has been referred to yesterday and this 
morning. 

Admiral Bennerr. Would you like some more examples ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Put them in the record and tell what the program 
was. 

Admiral Bennett. I shall. 

(The information requested follows:) 





Listed below a few examples selected at random which are illustrative of the 
types of problems and of the value received from research : 


Sidewinder 

We have had an urgent need for a simple, reliable, and readily producible air- 
to-air missile. 

Basic research on infrared radiation and the response of certain materials to 
this radiation had been conducted to increase our knowledge of the physics of 
the solid state. 

Combining the knowledge of the requirement and the scientific research sug- 
gested the Sidewinder missile. This missile homes on infrared radiation from 
enemy planes. It is a simple, reliable, and producible air-to-air weapon. 

New metal for missiles 


Advanced solid rocket propellents are vital to the success of the Polaris fleet 
ballistic missile. But the use of these propellents requires new materials capable 
of defying their hot, corrosive, combustion gases. 

Basic research in alloys has resulted in molybdenum base alloys which have 
these high-temperature strength and corrosion-resistant qualities, and which are 
available in commercial quantities. 

These molybdenum alloys are being used more and more in many missile and 
rocket systems, and are under consideration for very high speed vehicles which 
pose difficult aerodynamic heating problems, and for nuclear propelled aero- 
dynamic vehicles. 

Air defense 

Modern speeds and attack techniques make manual direction of air defense 
impossible. 

Mathematical, electronic, and other fundamental research led to the develop- 
ment by John von Neumann and others of high-speed electronic computers first 
used primarily for scientific computation. 

These computers have the speed and capacity to handle air defense informa- 


“tion and form the brains for present and projected continental and fleet air 
defense systems. 
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The ONR research tool computer, Whirlwind, was available to start the 
SAGE continental defense system and is still in use in the system testing. 


Rocket fuels 


The future of the liquid rocket engine depends upon high-energy fuels with 
acceptable ignition characteristics and a low freezing point. 

Since 1947 the Office of Naval Research has had a basic research program on 
methyl derivatives of hydrazine. 

One of these—unsymmetrical dimethyl hydrazine—has excellent energy and 
physical characteristics and is currently being used. 


High energy fuels 


The bulk of the load carried by modern military aircraft is fuel. Increase in 
the energy content of this fuel can permit either increased range or weapon loads. 

Research in basic chemistry, particularly in boron chemistry, has made it 
possible to develop a potential fuel—boron hydrides—with a tremendously 
increased amount of energy per pound. 

Boron hydrides are now being produced on a pilot plant basis. 


Antisubmarine warfare 


If we cannot counter the threat of enemy snorkel and nuclear submarines, 
western civilization is in grave peril. The fundamental problem is detection and 
tracking. 

Basic research on the physical and acoustical properties of the oceans together 
with other scientific advances have made it possible to greatly increase the 
effective ranges of underwater detection gear. 


Meteor burst ionization propagation 


Ten years ago it was suggested that ionization of the upper air by meteors 
could interfere with the operation of certain electronics equipment. Further 
research in this area showed that ionized meteor trails could be used as reflectors 
for extended-range communications. It was also shown that this technique 


would be most effective when conditions for normal propagation are least 
favorable. 


Barium titanate 


Research on barium titahate indicated that this material could be given an 
electrical property much greater than the corresponding characteristic of any 
other known solid. Study of this behavior further indicated that barium titanate 
could be formed into a material for much improved equipment, such as sonar 
transducers, pressure gages, and ordnance fuses. 


Life testing components 


The life testing of components of equipment to determine reliability is essential, 
expensive and time consuming. By doing basic research in statistical mathe- 
matics means have been devised to reduce the number of samples tested and 


shorten the time consumed in tests and improve the reliability of the statistical 
estimates. 


Neurosonic surgery 


A number of years of investigation of the effects of ultra-high-frequency sound 
on tissues led to successively refined instruments for shooting millimeter size 
beams into the brain to destroy small disease areas without otherwise harming 
the human brain. The most recent instrument has been used to alleviate symp- 
toms of Parkinson’s disease. 

Solid state maser 


AS a result of a long program of studies in solid state physics, a new type of 
solid state maser (microwave amplification by stimulated emission of radiation) 
has been developed. The device is a very low noise, high-gain amplifier which can 
be made to operate anywhere in the microwave region. Applications of the 
solid state maser to countermeasures, radar and other naval systems are obvious. 

Although the principle has been developed relatively recently, this device is 
already being incorporated in the radio astronomical facilities. 


: Low-temperature lubricant 


The Naval Research Laboratory bas for many years conducted a research 
program designed to improve our understanding of the mechanism of lubrication.: 
As a result of the background of knowledge and experience developed, they were 
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able to solve a critical problem which arose during the Korean war. During the 
winter, jet aircraft fiighting at high altitudes encountered temperatures so low 
that the lubricating greases used in the machineguns became excessively stiff and 
the guns malfunctioned. The Naval Research Laboratory developed a grease 
with the proper characteristics and sent personnel to Korea with the new grease. 


It lubricated the machineguns satisfactorily throughout the temperature range 
in which they operated. 


EXTENT OF AID TO EDUCATION IN MILITARY RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Mr. Scrivner. One conclusion is rather inescapable from this year’s 
hearings up to date and what we have had in previous years, and that 
is that no matter what else you call it, we have been. financing through 
our military program a rather substantial aid to education. 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Moore is not here, but someone will take a 
note. It might be interesting to know for the last 3 years—I do not 
want to burden the record and pile up a lot of work—just how much 
has been used for educational institutions in our research and develop- 
ment program in the rather general type of work which is being done. 
I know what it amounts to in many instances is almost a scholarship 
program. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

As indicated on page 948 of Special Analysis H of the 1959 budget document, 
educational institutions employ research assistants to perform research work on 
Department of Defense contracts while they are engaged in completing under- 
graduate, graduate, or postgraduate training. Although the primary purpose 
of the contracts is not the training of scientific manpower, such employment 
contributes to the technical training of the students and indirectly assists them 
in completing their schooling. It is estimated that in recent years from 10,000 
to 15,000 research assistants have been given employment annually under 
research contracts with the Department of Defense. 

Admiral Bennetr. No,sir. I think that is incorrect. 

Mr. Scrivner. An indirect effect is a scholarship. 

Admiral Bennetr. Yes, sir. Many of the people who support the 
principal and subordinate investigators are graduate students; that 
is correct, S1r. 


PREDOCTORAL AND POSTDOCTORAL WORK UNDER MILITARY RESEARCH 
CONTRACTS 


Mr. Scrivner. The income which they derive from these programs 
enables them to continue on with their educational career which leads 
in many instances to some rather high degrees. 

Admiral Brennerr. Perhaps, Mr. Scrivner, an enlightening table 
would be the number of doctorates achieved under this program. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Doctor’s degrees awarded in the physical sciences, including mathematics * 


School year: 


1946-47 acteamanaet Gieeuaiicieudus laden gicteedo eas kl dpietenes 500 
ais a Si 2A7 Lars end ie vies since ene ne ae 939 
BN etch acces ceeg ti une Bacall sc Seckescllighg tapas Mececaiaaas eee le MN a 1, 291 
ri a oe inate teins, nie, teen Ne danpeiaintiabaeiaekitemsebisndsiaeciididatias nie 1, 658 
NN a a Lo ois nascicniiieins ettbneech ieee mated es SE 1, 865 
a i ae es ad 1, 926 
RIT ga eat ane ope pie ti hae, ake BUA RACAL. | ROSS 
Ta ee Ui eed ble 1,913 
ROGER ib ee te cc eA gs cucu eben hee secpieens opened 1, 963 
SOGOU 8b ai acrtchiinnl wittietdelit-wnks Saineeercien tenant 1, 902 
Dias eS 8 ee a Beene etd ee ene anes 1, 923 


17, 835 

1 From yarious statistical reports issued by the Office of Education. ; 

On the basis of available statistics, it is estimated that approximately 49 
percent, or 8,000, of the above doctor’s degrees were awarded to graduate 
students who were connected with Office of Naval Research sponsored research 
contracts. 

In addition to the awards of doctor’s degrees listed above, the following 
scientists pursuing work under Office of Naval Research sponsored research 
contracts are Nobel prizewinners: 





Name Affiliation } Field of science 
W. F. Giauque _.....| University of California... __- | Chemistry. 
P. Debye __- | pe so University jaded Do, 
L. Pauling - - California Institute of Tec -hnology .| Biochemistry. 
C, D, Anderson... do_ Dia Physics, 
J. Bardeen | University of Illinois To. 
W. H. Brattain | Bell Laboratories & a Do. 
A ae Columbia University . -.- al Do. 
FIs cccnsanage do Do. 
I. I. Rabi = GA. 5 sind dae ph eah os es Do. 
ae. nas Stanford University zs | Nuclear physics and electronics. 


E. M. Purcell______- 


Harvard University..............- 


..| Nuelear physics, 


TERMINATION OF NAVAL RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Maybe I should not even ask this question because I 
know that when you get started on these programs the people who are 
involved in them, as I have mentioned so m: iny times, are so enthused 
about it that the result i is always around the corner. If they just con- 
tinued this another year or another 2 years, it is just around the corner 
It is just like the research for the cure of cancer and ever ything else. 
It is just around the corner. I have been listening now for years to 
statements, “We have just about got it now.” They just do not like to 
admit that they have come up a blind alley and that they might just as 
well quit. 

Admiral Bennett. I can give a figure for fiscal 1957, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of cutoffs ? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Washed-out programs? 

Admiral Bennett. In 1957, in the Office of Nav 
were 422 projects or tasks completed and 5 canceled. 

Mr. Scrtvner. That is a pretty small percentage. 

Admiral Bennerr. That is approximately one-third of the current 
number of contracts. 


al Research there 
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Mr. Scrivner. How many cancellations in 1958? Any yet? 


Admiral Bennerr. I do not have that figure, sir. There are prob- 
ably some. 


Mr. Scrivner. That very figure demonstrates what I am talking 
about; namely, that even thongh hundreds of them are started, very 
few of them wash out. Yet, I am quite sure that they cannot all have 
the effective end that we seek. Some of them must fail and you just 
finally say 


Admiral Bennerr. You are speaking of programs or contracts? 
Mr. Scrivner. Programs. 


Admiral Bennett. As far as programs are concerned, sir 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, contracts would be part of programs be- 
cause you use contracts to carry out the programs. 

Admiral Bennerr. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Scrivner. I am just curious whether you have found any blind 
alleys at all where you finally say, “We have gone as far as we have 


any business going In the economic expenditure of funds on this item, 
so let us chop it off.” 


Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir; we have had some. 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us have some examples and let me know how 
many. 


(The information requested follows :) 


During fiscal 1957 the Department of the Navy terminated 863 research and 
development projects or tasks. Of these, 792 were successfully completed and 
71 were canceled. Cancellations were made for a variety of reasons: lack of 
promise, insufficient funds, lack of technical personnel, prior development of 
satisfactory or superior equipment, etc. 

Thirty-six of the canceled projects and tasks were ended because of lack of 
promise, determination that the equipment is no longer required, or for a similar 
reason. 

The following are representative examples of this latter type of cancellation: 

(1) An attempt was made to cast, centrifugally, steel shafting having the prop- 
erties of class AN shafting. However, this was canceled since the contractor 
was unable to obtain shafting of the desired properties. 

(2) A quantity of greenheart logs, .a tough, dense South American wood, 
has been imported for installation in the landing area of a carrier. Due to sub- 
sequent severe cracking and checking during kiln drying, work on this wood for 
flight decks was discontinued. 

(8) An attempt was made to develop an apparently promising technique for 
displaying information from several radars on a single display. It was deter- 
mined that this method is not feasible with the current state of the art. 

(4) Development was initiated on new torpedo launching equipment for sur- 
face ships. This particular development was ended when it was determined that 
baie tactical application was no longer planned. 

(5) In an important theoretical study of the chemistry of large molecules, the 
principal investigator, who had previously done excellent work, became so 0c- 
eupied with other duties that little progress was made and this task was termi- 
nated. 

(6) A contractor was engaged in studies of a novel method for production 
of a strategically important material. Recently another satisfactory method 
for the production of this material was announced and the task was terminated. 








ELECTRICAL WARNING DEVICE 


Mr. Scrivner. This next question has something to do with research 
and development, but it is not a matter of military research. I have 
had a lot of fun out of this little black box I have here, and it may have 
some application to the Navy, I do not know. That little black beep 
box is a warning device which can be plugged in to any standard 
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circuit. If you have an air raid warning, hurricane warning, or 
anything like that, all that is necessary is to throw the master switch 
in the central power station and break the circuit and then this beep 
comes on and stays on until you cut it off. But without power, 
without being tiedi in to the power circuit, it operates by itself as a 
fire alarm. If a certain amount of heat gets up there the beeper goes. 

Mr. Suerrarpv. May the Chair borrow that for the conduct of the 
committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was going to suggest that. 

Actually, this device has ‘intrigued me. A private individual de- 
veloped it, a man I have known for several years, and a youngster who 
was active for a long time in American Legion work is making it. 
I just thought inasmuch as we have here a group of scientists, it might 
be an object of some interest which you might want to look at and look 
over. I do not know whether it w ould have e any Navy application at 
all. It does not require any separate wiring circuit or anything. You 
just plug it in and there she is. 

Admiral Bennett. We will be delighted to look at it. Iam reason- 
ably sure we know about it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know what is inside the black box. It is 
a civil defense alarm. I have had a lot of fun out of it. I would be 
delighted to have you take it along. If you have any comments or 
suggestions, we will be glad to have them. Thank you. 

Mr. Suepparp. The time of the gentleman has expired. The gentle- 
man from New York, Mr. Ostertag. 


COORDINATION OF BASIC RESEARCH 


Mr. Ostertac. Admiral, under the Office of Naval Research if I 
understand correctly the allocation of funds there includes basic 
research, is that correct ? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertrac. Then under the Office of Naval Research basic re- 
search is distributed or allocated through the various research activi- 
ties that are spread out throughout the Navy or in education and else- 
where. Is that correct ? 

Admiral Bennerr. That would not be correct, sir, if you are speak- 
ing of the money under the heading of “Basic research” which is allo- 

cated to the Office of Naval Research. This is not spread throughout 
the Navy, this is our own program. 

Mr. OsverraG. In the activities under “Research and development, 
Navy,” each has its own separate basic research funds ? 

Admiral Bennerr. Not that way, sir. 

Mr. Ostrertac. That is what I want to determine. Where is this 
basic research ¢ 

Admiral Bennerr. Each of the bureaus does have some basic re- 
search work. This is coordinated through my office. As a matter of 
| fact, as a matter of law it is coordinated through my office. 
| This is essential that the bureaus have this because i in a laboratory, 
- for example, which the Government operates in say the Bureau of 
Ships it is stimulating and essential to have a little even basic research 

work done. An example of this would be a program which was 
running a couple of years ago, I do not recall whether it is now, 
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in oceanography at the Navy Electronics Laboratory at San Diego. 
In the field of acoustics, I am sure there is some basic work being 
done at the Underwater Sound Laboratory of the Bureau of Ships, 


for example. This is part of the business of profitably employing 
scientists and engineers in a laboratory. 


BUDGET REQUEST FOR BASIC RESEARCH 


Mr. Osrerrac. Have you given us the total figure for basic research 
in this budget ? 

Admiral Bennerr. Yes, sir. I gave you that figure. I will give it 
again if you like, sir. It is in the record, sir. Do you want it again? 

Mr. Osrerrac. If it is there where we can see it. 

Admiral Bennerr. Approximately $63 million across the Navy for 
fiscal year 1959. 


FINANCING OF PROJECT VANGUARD 


Mr. OsrertaG. I would like to turn to the question of the Van- 
guard and ask if the project Vanguard and all of the related expenses 
and functions in connection with it is part of this budget. 

Admiral Bennett. No, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. That isa separate budget which appears where 

Admiral Bennerr. That is not a budget item at this point, Mr. 
Ostertag. 

Mr. Ostertac. Do you mean that no more moneys will be required ? 

Admiral Bennett. Not as far as we know, sir; no more money re- 
quired. It has been appropriated already. 

Mr. Suepparp. That was a supplemental. 

Mr. Ostertac. What is the relationship between the National 
Science Foundation and the Navy in connection with funds for this 
project. Does the National Science Foundation or the International 
Geophysical Year Board allocate any money to Navy research ? 

Admiral Bennett. Only to the extent of the support or partial 
support of IGY projects. There is some, for example, in gross total 
of the Vanguard project. Many of these IGY projects, as I am sure 
you know, are joint. In several of them they are jointly funded. 

Mr. Ostertaa. The point is then that the Navy is involved in more 
than one project under the International Geophysical Year. 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. 

(A statement on the financing of Vanguard and Explorer follows :) 

The amount of funds made available to project Vanguard are as follows: 

Millions 
1. National Science Foundation____-__~ ee 
($13.4 million of which was made available to NRL) 
2. DOD emergency fund, fiscal year 1956 _____________ Sates eee rel es 15.5 
8. DOD emergency fund, fiscal year 1957 
4. Classified nondefense source___- 
A ee he RE OE hh a ee A cao 
6. Service support by the regular appropriations of the military depart- 
ments, estimated , 
. Transfer authority authorized under the appropriation “United States 
scientific satellite, fiscal year 1958” (funds derived by transfer 
from various Navy appropriations) ________ cgibes es ee 34.2 


WOtal hsccssccgs teens cs end a laaoredssue hE Be STS OE Le ree 110.0 
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It should also be noted that the Vanguard program has benefited on a “fallout” 
basis by previous programs such as Hermes and Viking and utilized skills avail- 
able as in the case of the Naval Research Laboratory. 

The only funds made available specifically for project Explorer was $3.5 
million of the DOD emergency fund transferred to “Research and development, 
Army.” It should be noted, however, that the vehicle used was a Jupiter C test 
vehicle which has been developed as part of the Jupiter ICBM program. It 
should also be noted that in addition to the contributions made from the Jupiter 
program, the Explorer benefited on a “fallout” basis from previous projects 
such as Redstone, Sergeant, Corporal, and the V-—2 tests. They were also able 
to draw on the experience which existed at already established organizations 
such as the ABMA and the Jet Propulsion Laboratory. 

The funding data shown above are not useful for comparative cost purposes 
for the reasons stated above. 

Mr. Anprews. May I ask another question ? 


Mr. Surprarp. You may. 


RESEARCH CONTRACTS WITH COLLEGES 


Mr. Anprews. Will you tell us briefly how the $25,000 you spend 
for contracts with the colleges is spent. How does it go after it leaves 
your shop ? 

Admiral Bennerr. If I understand you correctly, Mr. Andrews, 
you mean what would be the breakdown of the $25,000. 

Mr. Anprews How do you disburse it? Do-yousend it to the school 
and the school authorities spend it? I want some idea. 

Admiral Brennerr. Mr. Edwards will answer that. 

Mr. Epwarps. The contract is executed’ like any other contract in 
the Navy. We deal in contracts rather than grants. They put in a 
proposal. The business management of the university and our con- 
tracting division negotiate a contract. The contract will include the 
direct costs of the graduate students or the technicians that are to work 
on it. Sometimes the principal investigator’s salary and frequently 
none of his salary is included. Frequently it is donated. 

There are other items such as travel, equipment, supplies, whatever 
they need to do the work. 

As they go on with the work they bill us every month, every quarter, 
whatever their billing system happens to be, in exactly the same man- 
ner as any other contract payment is made. 

In general there are no advance payments on these contracts. 

Mr. Anprews. You pay as the work progresses ? 

Admiral Bennerr. We pay as the work progresses. At no time do 
we give a lump sum similar toa grant. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you get an estimate of the cost before making the 
contract ? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes; the final proposal coming from the univer- 
sity is accompanied by a budget which lists specifically the men who 
will be working, the amount of their time, the technicians who will 
assist them, and supplies and materials and other expenses involved in 
the project. 

Mr. Anprews Is most of the money you pay the college used by the 
college to pay salaries ? 

Admiral Bennerr. I would say a large portion of it is. 

Mr. Anprews. And equipment ? 

Admiral Bennerr. In some projects there is equipment. Most of 
the items I think would better be described as supplies, materials, and 
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equipment. However, there are some projects where larger pieces of 
ate yr ee are involved. 
. Anprews. Please insert in the record or give us at this time a 
sample contract that you make with colleges. 
Admiral Bennett. Very well. 
(The information has been submitted for the use of the committee. ) 
Mr. Anprews. That is all. 


Bureau or AERONAUTICS 


Mr. Suepparp. Turn to page C-21 of the justifications and you will 
find reflected there budget activity No. 2, “Bureau of Aeronautics.” 
I note your fiscal year request is $161,800,000. I wish you would 
give a brief statement of the proposed application of the $161,800,000 
that you are requesting for the Bureau of Aeronautics research, in- 
cluding present and fiscal 1959 status of the major items. I want the 
answer to that question, and do not volunteer anything beyond that 
question. 

Admiral Coates. If I may take this budget projects, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. If you will. 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Admiral Coates. “Aircraft and related equipment” is the first 
project. The major items that account for the difference between 
fiscal 1958 and fiscal 1959 are as follows: 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. I would like to suggest to my colleagues if they 
would listen to this explanation it might obviate later repetition of 
questions. Proceed. 

(Off the record.) 


GUIDED MISSILES AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 





In project 2~B, “Guided missiles and related equipment” 

Mr. Suepparp. You show an increase there of $8,477,500. Give an 
explanation on that, please. 

Admiral Coates. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. I cannot find out what this man is talking about any- 
place here. I'want to ask him questions about some of these things. 
How am I going to get a eanneds 

Mr. Sueprarp. If the gentleman will refer to the last bracket on 
. the right-hand side of his page—— 

Mr. FiLoop. What page, what book, what Navy? 

Mr. Suerparp. The gentleman was not in the room when we started. 

Mr. Foon. It would not help if I were. 

Mr. Suerparp. I am sorry. Budget activity No. 2, “Bureau of 
Aeronautics,” page C-21, the items are under discussion and explana- 
tions are reflected in the right-hand column. Refer to either you wish. 

Mr. Froop. I have heard this officer read a list of projects. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Where is the list of projects? 


| 
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Mr. Suepparp. Will the gentleman answer that question for the 
benefit of the Congressman ¢ 

Mr. Froop. You talk about 20 or 30 line items. Where are they ¢ 

Admiral Coates. I am reading on page C-29. 

Mr. Fioop. That is only eight pages out of the way. 

Mr. Swepparp. Each explanation is reflected in line with the item 
under discussion. Proceed, Mr. Witness. 

Admiral Coatrs. Yes,sir. On the page after C-29 


Mr. Wiceiesworrn. We are talking about the confidential justi- 
fication ; is that right ? 


Admiral Coatrs. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Sueprarp. They are all reflected there. You may proceed 
with your answers. They are all set forth here. All you have to do 


is look at them and follow the continuity of procedure. Please speak 
louder, so that all members, including me, may hear. 





SHIPS AND SMALL CRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Admiral Coarrs. Budget project 2-C, “Ships and small crafts and 
related equipment,” request in fiscal 1959 is for $6,711,000 

Mr. Suepparp. Pardon the interjections. You will find the ex- 
planation on page C-29. Go ahead. 

Admiral Coates. Fiscal 1959, $6, 711,000 ; the fiscal 1958 request 

yas $8,495,000; the net difference is minus $1, 784,000 between the 2 
years, accounted for as follows: Catapult development for the new 
carriers was funded in fiscal 1958 at $2,106,000 and fiscal 1959 at 
$1,011,000, for a net difference of $1,095,000 minus. 





INSUFFICIENT WRITTEN SUPPORT MATERIAL 


Mr. Fioop. W ill you show me where you read that from ? 

Admiral Coates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. On p: age 29? 

Admiral Coates. That was on the page following C-29. 

Mr. Fioop. Wait a minute. 

Admiral Brarpstey. The committee does not have that. 

Mr. Frioop. I have no idea where this stuff is. I cannot find it. 
There is no sense in my sitting here unless I can. Where is this? 

Mr. Boye. Mr. Chairman, since I am brandnew on this, it would 
help a great deal if the witness would point out the line or lines while 
referring specifically to a given page. We could get along much more 
rapidly. I have looked all over page 29, because I thought you as- 
sured me the witness was testifying from C-29. Like my colleague, 
I was unable to find that language on page 29. 

Mr. Sueprparp. C-29 is the page. Will the gentleman explain 
where my colleagues can follow in continuity the evidence you are 
presenting for the committee? 

Mr. Epwarps. The budget, as presented, has the general description 
of these items in here. 

Mr. Froop. I know that. I have been sitting on this committee a 
long time. I know what these books are, as well as anybody in the 
room, but I want to know how can I ask this officer any questions 
about the items that he is reading off. There has been plenty I would 
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like to talk about. Where will I find any list or evidence or descrip- 
tion of any one item that this man has mentioned ? 

Mr. Epwarps. We submit each year a project listing which involves 
many hundreds of projects which is available to the committee. It is 

right here. We turn those over to the committee. It is a secret docu- 

ment turned over to the committee for its use. 

Mr. Fioop. At quarter to 12 today I have to look at that? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir. It is usually made at the request of the com- 
mittee, whenever they want it. The gentleman speaking has searched 
through that list “a is trying to pick out the most significant items 

that are changed. Items he has picked out have not been submitted to 
anyone. 

Mr. Froop. I want to know when the time comes to examine this 
witness how am I going to have in front of me any record of what he 
said? Iam not a shorthand expert. He has mentioned 3 or 4 things 
I want to talk about. I looked for them so when my time comes to 
examine him I could talk about them. I have nothing here. 

Mr. Epwarps. Mr. Flood, we did not provide a whole series of these 
items but if you would like to use one, we have another book here or 
we can send and get a supply of the project listings. 

Mr. Foon. The best thing is to let him put “it in the record and 
say nothing about it. This is nonsense. This man is not going to be 
examined about these things. He is reading a canned statement and 
list of things to the record and that is the justification. That will be 
that. Good. I hope you get the money. I am for it, by the way. 
Go ahead. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Witness, now proceed with your statement. 

Admiral Coates. Under “Ships and small craft and related equip- 
ment” I read the total difference and 

Mr. Boyir. May I inquire through the chairman where if anyplace 
in this confidential communication does that testimony appear? 

Mr. Suepparp. Testimony is supposed to be reflected on page C-29 
of the justifications. 

Mr. Borie. The witness shook his head and says it does not. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Then refer to the shopping list to which the gentle- 
man is referring. 

Mr. Fioop. Where is the list ? 

Mr. Suerrarp. I think it is the list the gentleman brought to you a 
few minutes ago that you said you were not interested in. 

Mr. Fioop. I did not know that. Is that the list he is speaking of ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Lassume itis. Itistheshopping list. They handed 
you a book where they said this is the shopping list. 

Mr. Fioop. You have been on this Navy panel for years and the 
rest of us have not. I have been on the Army panel. You have no 
right to assume that all of us who have not been working with the Navy 
are as conversant with this technique and procedure as you are. We 
are not. 

Mr. Suerparp. Just a moment. Let us get this record clean now. 


In the first place, I am not envious of the ] position I am occupying. 
I did not ask for it. 


Mr. Fioop. I do not blame you. 
Mr. Boyte. Would the gentleman yield? Apart from the natural 
discussion between you, I “have e a more academic observation. Since 
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I have served on neither of these panels the nomenclature is snowing 
me under. For that reason, in the interest of clarity, let us see if we 
can get some language that will mean something or that will better 
provide some concept of what we are talking about. I do not expect 
you to send me to school but when something is obtuse or occult, let us 
get it out in the open so that we might have some intelligible notion 
of what the situation is. 

Mr. SHepparp. The Chair would like to answer the gentleman this 
way. The Chair did not formulate this budget. This isa stereotyped 
procedure existing for years. The Chair asked a question here cover- 
ing the generalities. That was for the Chair’s information, not neces- 
sarily for the others unless they so desired to absorb it. 

Mr. Fioop. Not necessarily for the others? 


MATERIAL USED IN PRESENTATION 


Mr. SuepparD. Backing up the information that I am presently 
receiving from the witness is a shopping list showing every item that 
they are going to procure under the funds here. I understand, gen- 
tlemen, you are presently in position to provide that shopping list to 
the gentlemen who want toseeit. Is that correct? 

Mr. Fioop. You mean now, 5 minutes to 12, during the course of 
the examination ? 

Mr. Suepparp. I did not 

Mr. Fioop. We never had it before. How can I look at a shopping 
list they have been working on for a year in 5 minutes? 

Mr. Suepparp. I am not prepared to answer that. I do not know 
how to provide the information. 

Mr. Fioop. NeitherdoI. Idonot blame you. 

Mr. Borie. Will the chairman further yield? Maybe these indi- 
viduals who are so conversant with this shopping list will volunteer to 
make available several copies or what extra copies they have, so we 
can at least make some sort of an inspection. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you have a shopping list available so the gentle- 
men who have not been on this committee may see it ¢ 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes, we are delighted to furnish it. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Is it available? 

Mr. Armstrona. I believe so. 

Mr. Suerparp. If it is available.see that each new member has it 
now. ; 

Mr. Armstrone. How many copies are desired of this, sir ? 

Mr. Suerparp. Two at the moment. 

Mr. Armstrong. Two? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Mr. Armstronc. We will get them to you as quickly as possible. 
I am not sure we have them in the room but we will make duplicates. 

Mr. Fioop. When will we examine them ? 

Mr. Armstrone. How many do we have in the room, Mr. Edwards? 

Mr. Fioop. It should not be necessary for a member of this com- 
mittee to ask for it. I do not propose to go to the Navy with hat in 
hand as a member of this subcommittee asking you what you are 
buying. You should have had it before me long before this. 

Mr. Scrivner. Might I make an observation ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. I hope so, if it can be clarified. 
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Mr. Sortvner. For the benefit of Mr. Boyle and Mr. Flood, if they 
will note on page C-29, for example, the statement is a general state- 
ment as to what is covered. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is confidential. In other words, it is not for 
every newspaperman including Drew Pearson and everybody else. 
Then what he is now doing is making specific references to specific 
items which are included in the general description that we find on 
C-29. 

Mr. Fioop. That is as plain as the nose on my face but I want 
to ask this man about these items. When the time comes to con- 
duct this examination at 2 o’clock this afternoon, what will I do with 
it? 

Mr. Scrivner. The practice I followed for several years was, if 
something comes up about which I do not have as much informa- 
tion as I like or something new I merely make a note of that item 
on my pad and then I ask my question. 

Mr. Fxioop. I have done the same thing for a number of years but 
this is much too complicated. I know as much about procedure here 
as anybody else but this one does not work. 

Mr. Suepparp. I might say to you gentlemen insofar as the acting 
chairman is concerned, I did not prepare the budget, I had no sem- 
blance of direction with the budget, and like yourselves I am doing the 
best I can with the information I have and because of my experience 
with the Navy perhaps I have a little, may I say, added information 
that has been accumulated over the years. 

Now if the present budget presentation is unsatisfactory to you 
two gentlemen I suggest you go to Mr. Cannon and have a revision 
of the presentation of the budget because I cannot give it to you. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not talking about you. This is a rhetorical “you.” 
As far as I am concerned it is unsatisfactory. Do not be so unhappy 
about it. You cannot do anything about it. 

Mr. Boytr. Will the chairman yield to me? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Yes. 

Mr. Borie. My inquiry was merely an endeavor to get some docu- 
mentation of this supporting evidence, that is all. I did not want 
to provoke any controversy with anybody but I was having consider- 
able trouble finding these very itemizations on page C-29 when in 
fact they do not exist thereon. Thatisall. It is not asking too much 
to have these witnesses give us some supporting evidence to substan- 
tiate the generalizations that are here in this confidential shopping list. 
I do not like anybody to be uncomplimentary to my powers of per- 
ception. 

I know when a thing is labeled “confidential” that that is what it 
means. So it would be silly to go ahead and cloud up the record 
with so sophomoric an observation as the fact that it is confidential 
when every page of it indicates it is just that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I made no aspersion like that. 

Mr. Boyte. I did not say you did. 

Mr. Scrivner. I assumed you did know what confidential meant. 

Mr. Boye. I did not say you did. Iam just explaining my position 
as a new member on this committee. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. If there is anything I can get that is available for 
the gentleman’s purpose I would be happy todothat. I cannot change 
the formulation of the budget, my friend. 

Mr. Bortz. Would you further yield? I have made no representa- 
tions that I felt that in any of these proceedings you had anything to 
do with the formulation of this budget. You are here merely helping 
us to take this testimony as I understand your role. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is my endeavor, you are correct. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. As | understand it, the so-called shopping list 
is available to any member of this committee at any time he wants 
to look at it, or to ask questions about it. Right or mRONg, that has 
been the procedure we have followed in previous years and it has 
been satisfactory in the past. If it is not satisfactory to new members 
at this time I am sure the Navy will comply with any reasonable 
request. 

Admiral Bearpstey. Absolutely. 

Mr. Armstrrone. We will, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. As far as I am concerned, that issue is over. Please 
make available anything my colleagues ask for that you have. If 
you do not have it, say so, and if you can provide it, tell them what 
time you can provide it. 

With those stipulations, we will proceed with our hearings. Mr. 
Witness, you may continue. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? What 
page and what line and what item are you talking about now ? 

Admiral Coates. Sir, apparently you and I do not have the same 
papers. 

Mr. Fioop. Admiral, I do not think any man in this committee has 
had in his hand thisthing. Nobody has seen it. 

Admiral Coates. I am not referring to that, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. If nobody else is interested in asking questions on this 
neither am I. Iam not going to bea hero. Take it back. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Gentlemen, this committee will stand adjourned 
until 2 o’clock. 


Fripay, Fepruary 28, 1958. 


Mr. Sixes. The committee will please come to order. 

Admiral, I shall repeat the question that was originally asked by 
Mr. Sheppard this morning. That question is: Please give us a brief 
statement of the proposed application of $161,800,000 you are request- 
ing for the Bureau of Aeronautics Research, including the present 
and fiscal year 1959 status of major items. 

In answering that question | would like you to go through it in a 
detailed manner, giving us a careful breakdown of each item. 

May I say to the members of the committee that there is before each 
of you a confidential sheet which gives detailed information on the 
items that are to be further discussed by the witness. Will you please 
proceed? You understand the question ? 


Admiral Coatrs. Yes, I do. 





AIRCRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


In answering the question I will take up first budget project 2—A, 
“Aircraft and related equipment,” in which the request for the fiscal 
year 1959 is $102,418,000. In the fiscal year 1958 it was $113,436,586. 
The difference is a minus $11,018,586. 

The major projects that would account for the difference between 
the fiscal year 1958 and the fiscal year 1959 are as follows: 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sr«es. I believe it will be well if, after each item, you tell us 
briefly what the project consists of and what it is expected to accom- 
plish. 

Admiral Coates. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Is this experimental work virtually complete on it? 

Admiral Coates. No, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Why are you reducing the requirements for funds? 

Admiral Coarres. The experimental work is just starting in fiscal 
year 1958. It is expected that the total for the 2 years, $3,500,000, will 
complete the research and development phase of this airplane and 
thereafter production aappropriations will finance the construction 
of these airplanes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. What is the cost of each plane, or do you know yet? 

Admiral Coarers. I do not know yet. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the status of this study? How far along are 
you? How much longer will the study take place? 

Admiral Coarrs. We have not started the project yet. We are 
considering proposals from the contractors who have airplane de- 
signs susceptible to this modification. At the completion of those 
studies, which I expect will be within about a month, we will let a 
contract for research and development of the modification for anti- 
submarine warfare. 


FIRMNESS OF BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Stxes. Then this is purely an estimated cost? 

Admiral Coates. Yes, this is purely estimated. 

Mr. Sixes. If you do not know what the cost is going to be, how 
can you justify coming back for a specific amount of $1 million 
additional ? 

Admiral Coates. Sir, our whole budget is made up of estimates. 
We think they are good estimates; good, sound estimates, but the 
budget is prepared well in advance of actual procurement. 

For example, right now we are beginning to put together the pre- 
liminary estimates of the fiscal year 1960 budget. We cannot possibly 
have firm figures. 

Mr. Sixes. Proceed. 

Admiral Coates. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. When do you propose to put this plane into production ? 

Admiral Coares. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Sixes. And there are none now in production ? 

Admiral Coatss. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Are any of them in use by the forces for test purposes ? 

Admiral Coates. Yes; for test purposes only. 

Mr. Srxes. How many systems do you know are being tested now in 
vertical takeoff ? 

Admiral Coates. I cannot give you the exact number. I can name 
quite a few of them. 

Mr. Srxes. You may supply that for the record. 

Armiral Coates. I will supply that for the record. 

(Insert additional information.) 

(The information is classified and has been supplied for use of the 
committee. ) 


GUIDED MISSILES AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Admiral Coates. The next budget project is 2B, “Guided missiles 
and related equipment.” 
The fiscal year 1959 estimate is $43,299,000. The fiscal 1958 esti- 
mate was $34,821,500, and the difference is an increase of $8,477,500. 
The new projects are projects requiring increased funding for the 
air-to-surface missile, Corvus, a missile carried by an airplane. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 
Mr. Stxes. For each of these I would like you to give the degree of 
completion. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 
Mr. Tuomas. Where are these projects being developed ? 
Mr. Sixes. Supply that information for each item. Will you go 
back and pick up your Corvus and give us that information ? 
" Admiral Coarrs. The Corvus is being developed at Temoc in Dallas, 
ex. 
Mr. Srxes. Will you furnish in your answers on earlier projects 
information on where they are being developed ? 
Admiral Coates. I will supply that for the use of the committee. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 


LIQUID ROCKET ENGINES 


Mr. Srxes. Before you leave the liquid rocket engine, is that not 
going backward? We in this committee have come to feel that we are 
moving in the direction of solid propellents. But this is a liquid 
rocket engine. 

Admiral Coatrs. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that not going backward in developments? 

Admiral Coarrs. No, sir. It depends upon the application. Each 
kind of propellent has its own particular field of application. The 
solid propellent in general is a quick-burning propellent with a lot of 
thrust in a short period of time, and for a ballistic rocket you want it 
as fast as you can get it. You want it almost at once. In this kind of 
missile we do not want the impulse all at once. We want it for most 
of the cruise distance of the missile, and the liquid rocket lends itself 
to that whereas the solid does not. 

Mr. Fioop. Nuclear would be the more desirable ? 

Admiral Coates. If we could get it of a proper size; yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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SHIPS AND SMALL CRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Admiral Coates. The next budget project is project 2-C, “Ships and 
small craft and related equipment.” The fiscal year 1958 was $8,495,- 
000 and the fiscal year 1959 request. is for $6,711,000, and the difference 
is minus $1,784,000. 


OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Admiral Coates. Budget project 2-G, “Other equipment,” funded 
in the fiscal year 1958 at $5,924,000, in the fiscal year 1959 at 
$7,743,000, for an increase of $1,819,000. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


NAVY AIR TRANSPORT OF ARMY PENTOMIC DIVISIONS 


Mr. Fioop. Now, I am speaking of limited warfare, and I am al- 
ways talking about that. 

Admiral Coates. Yes. | 

Mr. Froop. The Navy has been talking about that. The Secretary 
at the command level has been doing it all month. The big problem 
is getting the Army’s pentomic divisions someplace. How are you 
going to get them there? First, you have the aircraft. If you have 
the aircraft how are you going to get them down? Do you need 
10,000-foot runways? You do not have them. Is there any way? 
Is anybody thinking? fs*it within the realm of reason that you 
fellows can give birth to something that can stop transports within 
reason ¢ 

Admiral Coatrs. Yes, I believe so. Of course, the air transport of 
Army troops is not our responsibility. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, it is as far as I am concerned because when they 


get around to me I am going to talk to you about sea transport with 
seaplanes. 


Admiral Coarrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not want to pass that one up. It is not in your 
shop, but do not abandon transporting Army divisions if I can give 
you seaplanes. 

Admiral Coarrs. All right, sir. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


MILITARY SCIENCES 
Admiral Coates. The next budget project is 2H, “Military 
sciences,” funded in the fiscal year 1958 at $869,000; in the fiscal year 


1959 at $1,009,000, or an increase of $140,000. 
( Discussion off the record.) 


NUCLEAR PROPULSION OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Stxes. What work are you doing on nuclear propulsion air- 
craft? 

Admiral Coates. I believe Admiral Hayward can answer that. 

Mr. Srxes. Admiral. 

Admiral Haywarp. We have a program submitted for aircraft 
nuclear propulsion. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 
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Mr. SrKes. Has there been any funding of the program? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Coates. Yes, sir. $3.24 million funding has been released 
to the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Mr. Sixes. From fiscal 1958 funds? 

Admiral Coates. Yes, sir. We are in process—— 

Mr. Stxes. Is that the first application of funds ? 

Admiral Coarrs. Previously there were $5.8 million of funds ex- 
pended on this project by the Navy. There was previous funding also 
on an Air Force project called NEPA. I am not including that. 

Mr. Foon. It strikes me that here is one project which we should 
center on Navy rather than in the Air Force as the most practical use 
of nuclear propulsion for an aircraft—a big seaplane. 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. That is “the Navy’s position. We 
have presented it. There has been no decision. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, we have been talking around here for 
several years about what we are going to do, as you | ‘obviously thought 
when you asked this question. What are we doing in the De artment 
of Defense about nuclear propelled aircraft? We have not been able 
to find out very much what anybody has been doing. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the exact status of this project ? 

Admiral Haywarp. The situation is that, of course, there has been 
this difference of opinion of which you speak. 

(Off the record Ree ‘ussion. ) 

Mr. Froop. The big problem is weight and shielding. 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Weight is not going to bother you too much. 

Admiral Haywarp. As you come down in power, you come down in 
your shielding requirements because of the radiation levels. 

Mr. Froop. Yes. But it. strikes me, Mr. Chairman,.that the first 
reasonably probable operational nuclear-propelled aircraft would be 
a Navy seaplane which would meet the first problem of weight in the 
mechanism and the shielding without too much trouble. 

Admiral Coates. That has been our opinion. 

Mr. Stxes. You still have not told us the status of the project. 

Admiral Haywarp. It is with the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Sikes, 
at the moment for decision as to which way we will proceed. 

Mr. Srxes. What are your recommendations to the Secretary ? 

Admiral Haywarp. Our recommendations to the Secretar y are to 
go forward, which is in accordance with what Mr. Flood said. 

Mr. Srxes. When was this submitted to the Secretary of Defense ? 

Admiral Hayrwarp. It is a long history. 

Admiral Coares. It has been submitted many times. The last sub- 
mission, I believe, was the first week in December 1957. 

Mr. Srxes. You do not know what is being done in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense on this? 

Admiral Coates. No, sir; I know that it has been referred to Dr. 
Killian, and he has reported back to the Secretary of Defense. I do 
not know what he has reported. 

Mr. Srxes. This is not the first time you have asked to be allowed to 
go ahead with this or a substantially similar project ? 

Admiral Coares. It is not the first time. 
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Mr. Sixes. How many times have you asked ? 
Admiral Coarers. I do not know that, sir. 

Mr. Sr«es. I would like the record to show the dates and to show 
when the first request was made. 

Admiral Haywarp. We can get that. 

(The information requested follows :) 

During the period of November 23, 1956, through December 2, 1957, 6 requests 
were made from Secretary of the Navy level for release of all or part of the 
funds held in reserve. During fiscal year 1957, $1,400,000 was released to cover 
work on several existing contracts. The last of these requests resulted in the 
release of $3,240,000 during late December 1957. This release permitted con- 
tinuation of preliminary design of the program proposed in the December 2, 1957, 
request. No approval of the complete program has been received to date. 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Thomas. 
PRESENT STATUS OF DEVELOPMENT OF NUCLEAR AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Tuomas. There is a fine line of distinction. What has been 
done, if anything, in the way of a powerplant which will go into any 
type of airplane, and how long have they been working on it and 
are they working on it now? "They are saying they want this type 
as against that type. The question is, do we “have any type which 
will c operate 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes; I believe we have a plant which will 
operate at those low powers very adequately. Our studies have shown 
that this is feasible and can be done. 

Mr. Tuomas. How long have you been working on this project? Is 
this one in Cleveland ? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Coarrs. The General Electric Co. 

Admiral Haywarp. At Lackland in Ohio. 

Mr. Tuomas. Have you anything which will work yet? 

Admiral Coates. On the gr ‘ound, yes, sir. 

Mr. THomas. Have you anything which has been up in the air yet? 

Admiral Haywarp. No, sir; we have not. 

Mr. Tuomas. Then we are ahead of the hounds. We have to get 
something up in the air before we choose between types. 

Admiral Haywarp. But you have to get approval to put something 
in the air. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have been working on this for 7 years. 

Admiral Haywarp. It has been longer than that. When I was 
with the AEC, we started the NEPA project. We have tried to run 
before we could walk. The fact of the matter is 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the exact status of it as of today ? 

Admiral Coates. This is not our project, sir. It is a little difficult 
to answer. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is a joint project between you and the Air Force 
and the AEC? 

Admiral Coates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trromas. What is the status of it? This is the bellwether of 
all the Air Force projects. 

Admiral Coates. If I may answer off the record, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Put it on the confidential record. 


Admiral Coates. I think it should be off the confidential record, if 
you don’t mind. 
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Mr. Tuomas. There is nothing too confidential about it. You have 
2,000 employees out there, and you have had them for 7 years, and 
everybody in town has been talking about it. I have been out there 
2 or 3 times myself. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. What is the time program on the proposal now awaiting 
action in the Office of the Secretary of Defense ? 

Admiral Haywarp. There are really two of them, Mr. Sikes. One 
is using a British flying boat. This is from the Navy’s point of view. 
One is starting completely from scratch. I believe it was 1963. 

Admiral Coates. The Air Force is showing 1963. 

Admiral Haywarp. 1963 is the date. 


COORDINATION OF NAVY NUCLEAR AIRCRAFT PROGRAM WITH AIR FORCE 


Mr. Srxes. How is your program coordinated with that of the Air 
Force? Now Ispeak of your general program. 

Admiral Coarns, The entire program is coordinated through the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Engi- 
neering, sir. He has committees in the various areas, and the com- 
mittees we in the Bureau of Aeronautics particularly are concerned 
with are the Committee on Piloted Aircraft and the Committee on 
Guided Missiles. All of our projects are submitted to that office and 
reviewed in front of the other services and approved or rejected by 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Engineering. 

Mr. Srxes. Questions on my right ? 


FIRMNESS OF BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Norretu. I have only one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Do I understand that the budget estimates on these items to which 
you have just testified are not firm estimates ? 

Admiral Coates. Sir, they are all estimates with varying 

Mr. Norrett. How do you arrive at these estimates? Is it guess- 
work, or do you just get the best information you can while the matter 
is under consideration, and then when you get to the operating stage 
you determine the cost? How do you dothat? 

Admiral Coates. I shall have to give a fairly lengthy answer to that. 

Mr. Norretx. I do not want you to do that. Put it in the record. 
Will you do that? 

Admiral Coarss. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 





Our R. and D. budget is developed on an individual project basis. Each project 
is established in accordance with operational requirements and priorities as issued 
by the Chief of Naval Operations. The cost estimate for each project is made by 
the Bureau of Aeronautics engineering staff, based primarily on the following 
factors: 

(1) Current and past experience on costs for similar work, modified as necessary 
to reflect the current economic situation. 

(2) Study of expenditure rates on similar projects underway. 

(3) An analysis of the engineering and shop man-hours and the equipment 
required to do the job. 

(4) Study of the most recent proposals from industry for similar work. 

When we reach the operating stage, after funds are appropriated, budget esti- 
mates may not match project costs. However, there are certain compensating 
actions which tend to average out when the total program is prosecuted. Should 
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program costs exceed budget estimates, the usual course of action is to proceed 
at a slower rate of progress in lower priority projects. 

Mr. Norrevyi. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Flood. 


NAVY AIR TRANSPORT FOR ARMY UNITS 


Mr. Froop. To go back to one question I asked you about naval air 
transport for troops, to what extent in your shop, R. and D., have you 
been asked to do anything about that ? 

Admiral Coarrs. We have not been asked. 

Mr. Fioop. You have not been asked by the Navy, you have not been 
asked by Defense, to do any R. and D. on large naval seaplane trans- 
ports for limited warfare, not just for Marine but for the Army? 

Admiral Coates. No, sir; we have not been asked. 

Mr. FLoop. Would you be interested? Would that be in your area? 
Does that intrigue you at all ? 

Admiral Coates. Frankly, no, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Who would have that? The air people? 

Admiral Coates. I would have it, if the request were made. 

Mr. Froop. Let’s see. I havea problem. The Air Force has been 
telling me for years that it has all the airlift the Army will need for a 
brush-fire war, not all that they would need, but “don’ t worry about it; 
everything is all right.” I don’t believe them. 

Admiral Haywaro. Maybe I should answer your question. It 
would intrigue me from operations very much if the Army came in 
with a request for aid in the transportation. 

Mr. Froop. What is your job? 

Admiral Haywarp. I am Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for 
Research and Development, for the Chief of Naval Operations, for 
Admiral Burke. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me talk to you. You have wings on; that is right. 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. This is not my idea. I am not thinking this up. It 
has been kicked around. You know that. 

Admira! Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Pensacola wings, too. That is the best kind. 

Admiral Haywarp. I am a constituent of his. 

Mr. Fioop. The Florida boys are getting crowded here. We had 
better look out. I have never been more serious in my life about this 
business. We shall have a hearing later on—at least I hope we shall 
have a hearing later on—on this question of transport for troops. 
Are we going to have a hearing set up? 

Mr. Crossy. Mr. Flood, we have not yet scheduled such a hearing, 
but I believe it will be done. 


AIRLIFT OF ADVANCE ECHELONS AND SEALIFT OF SUPPORT 


Mr. Fioop There is no sense in talking this late on Friday after- 
noon about this problem, but will you do this? We shall talk about 
it for a minute. Will you see that this man from the Navy is in on 
that act, if we ever get the curtain up? Besides the Army and the 
Air Force, I want the Navy to be into this operation, if we can get 
themin. Icansee all kinds of advantage. 
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Admiral Haywarp. Mr. Flood, we have made a considerable study 
of sealift versus airlift. We have a philosophy in the Navy: We 
airlift the horseshoe, not the horse. The great difference in this is 
speed of reaction. We have a very good es on sealift 
versus airlift and what it means in Just what you are talking about, 
in a limited war situation. 

Mr. Fioop. I got into this with your other Navy people. Admiral 
Combs was here, and we had a pretty good talk on this thing. He is 
pretty hot about his ships. I don’t think he is as good as he thinks 
he is on ships for moving the Army, not the way ‘I want it moved. 
But he has a good idea, and he can prove his story, only not to my 
satisfaction, but that is all right. I am not talking about getting the 
hardware later. Iam not talking about logistics. Admiral Combs can 
do that all right, as far as I am concerned. But he wants to move 
divisions into areas in weeks. 

Admiral Haywarp. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t think he can do it fast enough. What I want to 
be done has to be done by air, advance echelons. Then Combs can 
come along later on and take care of them until the show is over. But 
I want advance echelons with light hardware into a lot of places 
where maybe the Navy can doit. I don’t want Navy planes dropping 
on the middle African lakes or anything like that, although maybe 
you can do that, too. But there are a lot ‘of places where these things 
will break out where you cannot come in with big sealift, trans- 
atlantic, ina hurry. I do not need landing ways; I don’t need control 
towers. I don’t need concrete. All I need is wee God has placed 
there. 

Admiral Haywarp. Mr. Flood, you must remember you also need 
gasoline for the airplane to get back again. We have really 

Mr. Fioop. That is your problem. I am not worried about that. 

Admiral Haywarp. As I say, if you will buy my philosophy that 
you airlift the horseshoe, not the horse, I will agree with the advance 
echelon. 

Mr. Frioop. I do not understand that analogy. 

Admiral Haywarp. You do not take the horse and all the horse- 
shoes, too. You take the horseshoes first. In other words, you take 
the advance echelon of the light attack and everything in there. 

Mr. Froop. That is what I am talking about. 

Admiral Haywarp. But the backup must be sealift or you are in 
trouble. 

Mr. Fioop. Lagree with that. That is where Combs comes in. That 
is all right. Maybe we can use you, too, and use everybody. But 
limited war will be by degree, too. 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir.’ 

Mr. Fioop. Sometimes you use a regimental combat team and will be 
in no hurry, and I have no problem there. But it may become a little 
bigger and maybe on the first pistol shot it can be pretty big and still 
be conventional limited war. 

Without going into it too much this afternoon, I would like you to 
have your people prepare a good presentation on it in case I can get 
a hearing on airlift. I would like the Navy to make a presentation 
along with the air people and with the ship people from the Navy. 

Admiral Haywarp. We would be delighted to. 
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Mr. F oop. Since you are talking about horses, what is your horse- 
back opinion on whether this can be done within reason ? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir, it can be done within reason, and we 
are faced with the problem today in the Pacific. We have a division 
of Marines, the Third Division 

Mr. Fioop. I am not talking about Marines. 

Admiral Haywarp. All right. But we are faced with this prob- 
lem you are speaking of right now. We have to get that division of 
Marines maybe to southeast Asia. How do we get them there? 

Mr. Fioop. That is from Okinawa. That isno trick. 

Admiral Haywarp. That isa long way, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Foon. ‘But Mare Island is a lot farther. 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I want to take reserve divisions from continental United 
States. Combs can take in his division of Marines from Okinawa 
to Jakarta. They will get all chewed up. I have to have an Army 
Reserve division in the air on the way there inside of a week. 

Admiral Haywarp. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. What are you going to do? — Can you do it? 

Admiral Haywarp. We have a presentation, and we would be de- 
lighted to give it to you. 

“Mr. Froop. Let us skip you now, then, but I am not fooling. 





SEAMASTER MINE-LAYING PLANE 


Is this Seamaster mine-layer an operational plane? That is not 
R.and D. That is not in your shop any more; is it? 

Admiral Coates. Yes, sir, it is still in my shop, although R. and D. 
money is not being spent on it now. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your job? 

Admiral Coares. I am Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics for Research and Dev elopment, but that does not mean I quit 
thinking about projects when we quit spending R. and D. money on 
them. 

Mr. Fioop. What has me confused in this new setup, I can’t get 
to realize that every section of the Navy, including, I suppose, Per- 
sonnel, has a research and development office. That baffles me. 

Anyhow, this comes under your general command ? 

Admiral Coares. Yes, sir. I am concerned with all design and 
engineering, including research and development, for the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the status of the project to which Mr. Flood 
refers? 

Mr. Fioop. Will you tell us something about this? 

Admiral Coarrs. Yes, sir. 

The first two airplanes crashed after some 42 total hours of flying. 
Fortunately, on the second crash we found out exactly what was 
wrong, and it has been corrected. 

The third airplane has commenced flying, and has made three 
flights to date, all successful. 

Mr. Fioop. Then there is no doubt, as far as you are concerned. It 
is only a question now of making it run. 

Admiral Coares. That is right. 
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Mr. Fioop. The idea is an aircraft capable of miles per 
hour, and of that size, for mine-laying. So far as you are concerned, 
we will have it and it is a good idea. 
Admiral Coates. Yes, sir. 





RUSSIAN MINING ABILITIES 


Mr. Fioop. Does anybody else use this? Do the Russians use this? 

Admiral Coates. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. They are better than you at this job. Why don’t they, 
if it is so good ? 

Admiral Coates. I do not agree that they are better than we are. 

Mr. Fioop. At mining? 

Admiral Coates. I don’t know. Mining is not my business, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Let me tell you they are, if you don’t know it. If the 
Russians are as good as at least I say they are—you don’t have to 
express an opinion about it—on mining generally, why wouldn’t they 
do this? You wouldn’t know the answer to that? 

Admiral Coates. No, sir. 


RUSSIAN VERSUS AMERICAN MINING ABILITIES 


Admiral Haywarp. I would take great exception to the statement 
that they are better than we are at mining. 

Mr. Fioop. You would ? 

Admiral Hayrwarp, Yes,sir. I speak now not 

Mr. Froop. Well, well, well. That is the first time that has been 
expressed here. Let me tell you this for your benefit. There is noth- 
ing the matter with that. Every naval officer of your rank and higher 
who has been here with the Navy disagrees with you. Do you know 
that? On the record. 

eee Haywarp. Mr. Flood, this may be very correct. I say that 
I do not 

oe Fioop. I say it is correct because I asked them and they all 
said so. 

Mr. Wiceieswortnu. Let him answer, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Haywarp. I said I don’t believe it, Mr. Flood. I have 
been in the mining business. I have had a great deal to do with the 
long-range mining program of the United States. I don’t think they 
have better mines. I have seen the Russian mines, and I don’t agree 
with you. I don’t agree—— 

Mr. Froop. I am not talking just about better mines. I mean the 
entire mining operation of the Russians. 

Admiral Haywarp. Mr. Flood, if the Russians have ever had a 
mining operation such as the United States did in World War IT, I 
have never seen it. 

Mr. Fioop. What is that? 

Admiral Haywarp. If the Russians ever had a mining operation as 
good or as well done as the United States had in World War II, I 
have never seen it. They have people working on mines, and they 
are pretty good on it, but I don’t say that they are better than we are, 


and I deny it; I don’t care who came up and told you that they were 
better. 
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Mr. Fioop. That is a problem that concerns me very much. I don’t 
want you to agree with somebody who has two more stripes than you 
do if you don’t. 

Admiral Haywarp. You don’t have to worry, Mr. Flood; I won’t. 

Mr. Fioop. But all of my information, all month long, has been 
that the history and the experience of our Navy, as far as the Russians’ 


mining capability, are to the contrary. Nobody is denying that you 
are good. 


Admiral Haywarp. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Nobody is denying that you know your business. My 
statement is that the Russians, overall, in mining have a better history 
and a better experience and a better performance, and they are better 
than you are, by degree, in mining, from beginning to end. 

Admiral Haywarp. Mr. Flood, I deny it. I say “No,” and there 
is no technical data or fact to back up that statement. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me see. Admiral, you have been here all through 
this thing. 

Admiral Brearpstey. Yes. 

Admiral Haywarp. I don’t say they are not good. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not talking about good. Everybody agrees they 
are good. Everybody agrees you are good. They are making a big 
noise about submarines and how many they have and how good they 
are. I don’t care how many subs they have, what kind they have, or 
who runs them; I know our sub people are better, historically, in per- 
formance, and everything else. But I don’t think that is true of 
mining. 

Admiral Haywarp. This is where you and I disagree, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you hear a record of testimony, Admiral, in the 
last 3 weeks, which would support what I have said ? 

Admiral Brarpstey. As I recall, what Admiral Burke and some 
other people may have testified is that the Russians were very good 
miners, that they worked at it very hard, but I don’t recall that they 
flatly said they were better than the United States Navy. 

r. WicaLteswortn. I don’t, either, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Froop. I do. 

Mr. Stxes. Your question does not hinge on who is best in this field. 

Mr. Fioop. Except that that was important to what we were talking 
about on this whole show of transport. 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. Mr. Flood, I am speaking not in 
my job as Assistant Chief of Naval Operations. I am speaking as a 
technical man. I have had lots to do with our mines. I know them. 
I think we have the best mines in the world. From the technical 
facts that we have gotten on Russian mines which were used in Korea, 
which I have seen, I agree that they are working hard on it. I think 
we are ahead of them and that we are going to remain ahead of them. 


POSSIBILITY OF RUSSIAN DEVELOPMENT AND USE OF AERIAL MINE LAYING 


Mr. Srxes. Let me get in this picture just a moment. Your ques- 
tion, Mr. Flood, was substantially this: If the new flying minelayer 
is a good thing for us, why is it the Russians, who also are very pro- 
ficient in mine warfare, have not adopted it? 

Admiral Haywarp. I can answer that. 
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Mr. Fioop. This man says he has the answer. 

Admiral Haywarp. I can answer that; yes. Where would they 
mine, Mr. Flood? When you look at the problem, the mine is a very 
good answer for us in the antisubmarine-warfare business. They 
come out of narrow channels. If you look at the chart and see the 
geography, their mining is an entirely different problem, operation- 
ally, than ours is. They do not need the P6M to do their job. 

Mr. Fioop. You are talking about continental Russia. You are 
talking about the Russian state. 

Admiral Haywarp. I am talking about Europe, sir. 


RUSSIAN MINING IN KOREA 


Mr. Froop. Yes. But in Korea you tangled with mighty good 
mining operations. 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir; they were good. 

Mr. Fioop. That was not Russian territory, but you know and I 
know they did it. 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes,sir. They were good mines. 

Mr. Fioop. Any time you have limited warfare, the mining opera- 
tions are going to be Russian. 

Admiral Haywarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. That does not have anything to do with narrow straits 
around the Russian fatherland. 

Admiral Haywarp. But, Mr. Flood, they did not lay the mines in 
Korea with any P6M’s, either. 

Mr. Fxioop. I am asking you why they didn’t. 

Admiral Haywarp. I cannot answer for the Russians. I think they 
laid them in as efficient a way as they could. 


POSSIBLE RUSSIAN AND AMERICAN MINING OPERATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. The question is, if this thing is so good for us, and the 
Russians are at least as good as you are, maybe not quite as good but 
pretty good, why don’t they use a weapon or instrument like that? 

Admiral Haywarp. Let me give you a good example. If we have to 
mine the Black Sea. One of the best ways to keep their submarines 
from coming out is to mine it with our new mines, which are the best 
in the world. How do you do it? You do not do it with an obso- 
lescent airplane. You do it with a modern airplane which can go at 
high speed and at low altitude. You must remember the mine is not 
the weapon. The minefield is the weapon. This airplane is able to 
keep that minefield going in the Black Sea. 

Mr. Fioop. Good. If he comes out of Egypt or he comes out of 
Albania with that kind of weapon, he certainly will be a problem. 

Admiral Haywarp. But, once again, look at your water depths. 
Remember, mining is a function of the depth of the water. 

Mr. Fioop. You don’t mine in too deep water. 

Admiral Haywarp. That is right. You are beginning to come into 
real deep water when you come out of Albania and into the Medi- 
terranean. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever see the harbor at Beirut ? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir, I have been to Beirut. 
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Mr. Fioop. That would be a beautiful thing to mine. You can walk 
out a long way. 

Admiral Haywarp. That would be easy. 

Mr. Fioop. Why would he not do it with that? 

Admiral Haywarp. Because he could do it with sampans a lot more 
economically and much easier. 


RUSSIAN AERIAL MINING 


Mr. Fioop. That may be the answer. I don’t know. It just strikes 
me awfully funny, if the other fellow is as good as you are, that he 
would not have such an extremely important instrument to use. 

Admiral Haywarp. I am sure his light bombers are equipped to lay 
mines, and they are high-performance light bombers. 


AERIAL TORPEDOES 


Mr. Froop. All right. 

You mentioned the torpedo someplace. Do I have the impression 
that we are going back to Torpedo Squadron 9 with torpedo bombers 
in the kind of war we are looking at next ? 

Admiral Coates. No,sir. I don’t remember saying that. 

Mr. Froop. You said something about that. 

Admiral Coates. I do not remember saying that. 

Mr. FLoop. You mentioned air torpedo someplac e here. 

Admiral Haywarp. It is Torpedo Squadron 8, to keep the record 
straight. 

Mr. Froop. We are not going to do that again? 

Admiral Haywarp. No, sir. 

Admiral Coates. We did not mention that. 

Mr. Fioop. What day am I talking about? Now that we have men- 
tioned it, are you doing any research and development on aerial 
torpedoes? 

Admiral Coates. No, sir. That would come under the Bureau of 
Ordnance. 

Mr. Fioop. I am going to catch up to the right bureau if I stay all 
week. Research and development, BuOrd ? 

Admiral Coates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. No wonder you fellows have a great time. I hope I can 
read my notes and can remember to ask them ‘about that, because I am 
sure I saw something about torpedoes to be laid from air. 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, we use them from air, Mr. Flood. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE TORPEDOES 


Mr. Fioop. The Mark 43 ? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. That isan ASW torpedo, and a very 
fine torpedo. 

Mr. FLoop. ASW ? 

Admiral Haywarp. That is right. Most of our torpedoes are ASW 
torpedoes, surface launched. 

Mr. Fioop. You have no intention of using anything like ASW’s o 
anything else against any surface craft from aerial torpedo lay “a 

Admiral Harwarp. Not of this type, no sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. Any type? 
Admiral Haywarp. No, sir. 
Mr. Fioop. That is the answer. 


WORLD WAR I1’S MARK 13 TORPEDO 


Admiral Haywarp. The Mark 13 torpedo which was used in World 
War IT isstill in existence, if you had to use it. 

Mr. Froop. I would feel better if I knew that operations did not 
have any plans for squadrons of aerial torpedo bombers against sur- 
face craft in 1962. 

Admiral Haywarp. Mr. Flood, you can be assured we are not going 
to fight World War II over again. We had obsolete aircraft. We 
had obsolete a lot of things. We are not about to do this again opera- 
tionally, and we are not about to go out sinking Torpedo 8 all over 
again. 

MILITARY PREPARATION FOR WAR 


Mr. Froop. You see, Admiral, all I know is history. My history 
teaches me that the United States forces have done nothing but what 
you say to the contrary for the last 160 years. We have never been 
ready properly to fight the war we get started in, never. If you think 
that that is wrong and we should be the next time, you are my man. 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir, I agree with you. We are not going 
to fight World War IT again. 

Mr. Froop. Then we are going to change the policy of the United 
States Departments of Army, Navy, and Air Force from now on in, 
and fight the next war when the gun goes off. 

Admiral Haywarp. That is correct. 

Mr. FiLoop. Iam for that. Iam for that. 

Admiral Haywarp. Mr. Flood, when you are for that, then you will 
buy our program all the time that we want modern aircraft and we 


want a large carrier to get the modern aircraft aboard, and we want 
modern weapons. 


Mr. Fioop. Me buy it? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I will give you twice as much as you are asking for, if 
you show it is necessary for national defense. 

Admiral Haywarp. That is fine, sir. 


AUXILIARY LANDING GEAR 


Mr. Fioop. Do I talk to you about these auxiliary landing gears, or 
do I wait until we get to Ordnance, or who would have that? 

Admiral Coates. That would be in my Department, sir? 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have anything further to add at this time as 
to what you are doing or would like to do or intend to do with this. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. In other words, your job is to help the marines on this 
business, and that is that, so far ? 

Admiral Coates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That can keep you busy, too, I guess. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Thomas. 
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RUSSIAN SUBMARINES 


Mr. Tuomas. I thoroughly enjoyed this discussion, and I do not 
think I could add anything to it now. 

I just want to say to Admiral Hayward, our memories are not too 
short. The Russians may be good in some fields, but they did not have 
a navy in World War II. Their submarines cannot touch yours and 
they are not submarine operators. They may have trained this genera- 
tion, but I want to see them trained first. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Boyle. 

Mr. Borie. No questions. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Wigglesworth 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitxer I think, Admiral, the presentation we have had here 
on research and development is most interesting, and I hope we have 
not taken up too much of your time. Frankly, I feel satisfied that 
we can leave both the research and the development in your hands, 
for the time being at least. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. FLoop. I didn’t hear that, Colonel. 

Mr. Miuier. It was a very wise remark, I think, but you didn’t 
miss a thing, Dan. I merely said that I think you have developed 
the fact that we would be safe in leaving this research and the further 
development in their hands for a time, at least. 

Mr. Fioop. Within reason. 

Mr. Mitter. For a reasonable time. 


BureEAv or SHIpPs 


Mr. Srxes. We are now ready to take up Bureau of Ships. 

Admiral Morgan, do you have a preliminary statement, or do you 
wish the questions to begin immediately on the justification sheets ? 

Admiral Moraan. I have nostatement. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like you to tell the committee the justification 
for the $103.9 million requested for the Bureau of Ships and the present 
and anticipated fiscal 1959 status of the major items. 

We would like you to go through your justifications, item by item, 
compare fiscal 1958 and 1959 programs, and tell us in substance what 
each project is intended to accomplish, the status of that project 
timewise, and the name of the contractor if there is one. 

Admiral Morean. Mr. Chairman, I may have to insert some of this 
information in the record. 


ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


In the case of item 3—B, we are requesting $1,355,000 for fiscal year 
1959, against $1,047,000 for fiscal year 1958, an increase of $308,000. 
This is due to a substantial increase in the research necessary for the 
development of electronic tubes and parts needed in the high tempera- 
ture environment encountered in missile applications and to a small 


extent to research in stowage and handling of guided missiles aboard 
ships. 
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The added cost of these items was offset by a substantial reduction in 
the cost of work on guided missiles control systems for submarines. 
This reduction was caused by the Navy’s cancellation of the Triton 
missile. 

In the explanation sheets which we furnished, I have listed a few of 
the items. They are not all the items. Those listed are: 

Medium-range guided missile control system, submarines, in fiscal 
year 1958, $1,047,000; in fiscal year 1959, $150,000, a difference of 
$897,000. 

Guided missiles, handling and stowage 

Mr. Srxes. I request that you give the committee more infor mation 
on the items. I would like to know the status of the items, what it is 
intended to accomplish, and the company which is contracting the item. 

Admiral Morean. This item is classified as “Secret.” 

Mr. Srxes. We keep no secrets from the committee. You can make 
it a confidential presentation if you wish. 

Admiral Morgan. This is electronic equipment which is aes 

P 





for installation in submarines and surface ships as the shipboard 
portion of the guidance system of submarines and ship-launched 
medium-range surface-to-surface guided missiles. 

Mr. Fioop. Look, I am a lawyer. You are not at MIT this after- 
noon, Skipper. Relax. Don’t be quite so glib with that. Let us go 
back and do it again now and see how much I can follow. 

Admiral Morean. Yes, sir. Perhaps it would be best, to give you 
a brief description of this, for me to call on Captain Bernard, the 
Assistant Director of the Electronics Research and Development Di- 
vision, to tell you about this. 

Captain Bernarp. I am Capt. W. B. Bernard, Bureau of Ships, 
Electronics Research and Development Division. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. That is the reason for the $150,000 request ? 

Captain Bernarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. The next item. 


GUIDED MISSILE HANDLING AND STOWAGE 


Admiral Morcan. Guided missile handling and stowage. 

This is a new item which is to be undertaken in fiscal year 1959 
with an estimated cost of $75,000, an increase over last year of $75,000. 

This item deals with the problems associated with putting guided 
missiles on ships, dealing with accidents that can occur to them, the 
design of the structure to contain the gases should one of these missiles 
catch fire, blowout plugs to relieve the pressure, and other problems 

relating to stowing missiles on board ship. 

Mr. Sixes. The status of the project ? 

Admiral Morgan. It is a new project, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. How long is it expected to require to complete it? 

Admiral Morean. It probably will take 2 or 3 years to complete it. 

Mr. Srxes. All right. 
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NAVY GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Fioop, What do you mean with reference to guided missiles 
for the Navy? Are you talking only of the Polaris system ? 

Admiral Morean. There are other guided missiles in the Navy, sir. 
We have Regulus. 

Mr. Fioop. Guided is ballistic? You have a family of guided 
missiles ? 
Admiral Moraan. Terrier, Talos—all of these are guided missiles, 
sir. 

Mr. Foon. They are not on submarines, excepting Regulus, are 
they ? 

Admiral Morean. The Regulus is in submarines and the others are 
on surface ships. 

Mr. Foon. Then this is not restricted to submarines ? 

Admiral Morean. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are talking about the fleet ? 

Admiral Morgan. Yes, sir, the problems of these missiles in all 
ships. 

Mr. Stxes. Proceed. 


ELECTRONIC TUBES AND PARTS FOR HIGH TEMPERATURE APPLICATION 


Admiral Morgan. The next item deals with the development of 


electronic tubes and parts for high-temperature applications asso- 
ciated with the missile program. 


(Discussion off the record. ) 


DETERIORATION OF MISSILES IN STORAGE 


Mr. Froop. At this jet air age conference at the Shoreham one of 
the speakers—I have forgotten his name, but it begins with a V, I 
think—made a statement which was flatly in contradiction of every- 
thing everybody has been telling me about stowage and deterioration 
in inventory of guided missiles and ballistic missiles. He made the 
statement in connection with the whole problem of missiles that in 
stowage and in inventory there is a marked deterioration because of 
the sophistication and the delicacy of these missiles, that they de- 
teriorate rapidly in stowage and in inventory. 

I have sae that question for 2 or 3 years of everybody who came 
up here and talked about missiles, big and little, and they all told 
me that was not true, that you could keep these birds for years and 
they would not be affected. I even went into sea and sea water. 
I don’t mean I had them stowed in sea water, but is there an atmos- 
pheric problem, is there a temperature problem, and everything else? 

This speaker, supposed to be quite an expert, went on at length 
and devoted 2 or 3 paragraphs, I would say, of his speech to the de- 
terioration in inventory and stowage of these birds, which is diametri- 
cally opposed to everything everybody has told me in all branches. 

What do you know about it # 

Admiral Morean. I am sorry to tell you that I do not know any- 
thing about it. The missiles themselves are either under the Bureau 
of Aeronautics or the-Bureau of Ordnance. 
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Admiral Haywarp. I can answer that, Mr. Flood. Certainly they 
will deteriorate to a certain extent, depending on what component you 
are talking about. Are you talking about electronics? Are you talk- 
ing about the propellents ? 

For instance, under the environment we have in the Navy, corrosion 
attacks everything. When yousay “deteriorate,” this brings down the 
reliability, yes. There will be deterioration and you have continually 
to check that. You must have replacement parts for them. 

Mr. Fioop. So when you have a bird delivered from whoever makes 
it, you can’t just put it in a warehouse or in a submarine and go away 
and forget about it for 5 years? 

Admiral Haywarp. No, sir. In this age today it is too complex. 
You could not possibly do this. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you yield at this point? 

Mr. Foon. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Is deterioration in missiles on a par with deterioration 
in conventional ammunition ? 

Admiral Haywarp. No, sir. I would say deterioration in missiles 
is on a par with the fusing and firing setups that we have in the 
atomic weapons, which is very complex, also. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes; that would be more like it. 

Admiral Haywarp. It ic the same sort of ball park, where you need 
special environmental conditions. 

Mr. Fioop. You havea problem, is that it ? 

Admiral Haywarp. We have a problem, yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I didn’t know that. Everybody told me there was no 
problem. 

Admiral Morean. From the ship viewpoint, sir, which is my field, 
we air-condition the magazines in which the missiles are stowed to re- 
tard the deterioration. 

Mr. Fioop. They told me that the other day. 

Allright. That is all. 

Mr. Srxes. Proceed. 


ELECTRONIC TUBES AND PARTS FOR HIGH TEMPERATURE APPLICATIONS 


Admiral Morgan. In regard to the tubes and parts for high tempera- 
ture applications, I would like to call on Captain Bernard of the 
Electronics Division. 

Captain Bernarp. As Admiral Morgan said, this is a new program. 
We have not selected all the contractors. We have actually to do 
some fundamental work in materials in order to get some of these 
high temperature tubes and parts. 

If we go up to operate as high as 500° C., most of the materials 
we are now using are no longer suitable. The magnetic materials are 
no longer magnetic. A lot of the insulators are no longer insulators. 
So this is basic research and takes quite a bit of time and effort. 

Mr. Srxes. How many years? 

Captain Bernarp. It will take several years to get up to the higher 
temperatures. We are going in steps starting with 160° and working 
on up. 

Mr. Srxes. All right. 
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USE OF BERYLLIUM IN HIGH-TEMPERATURE APPLICATIONS 


Mr. Froop. Are you using any beryllium in your tests for high- 
temperature hardware. 


Captain Bernarp. We have not gotten that far yet. 


SHIPS AND SMALL CRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Admiral Morean. Going to budget project 3-C, “Ships and small 
craft and related equipment,” the increase in this project reflects in- 
creased emphasis on and acceleration of efforts in air defense, com- 
munication, electronics countermeasures, and nuclear power. 

There is a simultaneous decrease in the effort in conventional ma- 
chinery development. The Bureau is accelerating the development of 
the family of reactors required for powering a nuclear Navy. Nuclear 
research is being initiated in the field of thermal electric-power gen- 
eration. The $20,014,000 increase is accounted for by increased 
emphasis on 97 problems totaling $23,171,000, establishment of 3 new 
projects totaling $1,607,000, and offsetting decrease of $4,764,000 
caused by a decrease in emphasis on 45 problems. 

In the sheets we furnished the committee we have listed some of the 
major items. 

Mr. Fioop. What isa problem ? 

Admiral Morgan. Under each project—we call them projects—but 
since the official title of the entire category is project, i have to call 
them something else. 

Mr. FLoop. Name one. 


LONG-RANGE DETECTION OF AIR TARGETS 


Admiral Morean. Long-range detection of air targets. 

Mr. Fioop. The next thing. 

Admiral Morgan. Yes, sir. In fiscal 1958 this was funded in the 
amount of $2,998,000, in 1959 $6,488,000, an increase of $3,490,000. 

I would like to ask Captain Bernard to tell you about that. 

Mr. F oop. First, I would like to know what you mean by long- 
range detection of air targets. Is this ground-to-air or air-to-ground 
attack ¢ 

Mr. Sixes. The captain will explain that. 


Captain Bernarp. The principal part is long-range air-search radars 
for shipboard mounting. 


AVOIDANCE OF DUPLICATION IN RADAR RESEARCH 


Mr. Srxes. Before you tell us the rest of it, this is long-range detec- 
tion of air targets for shipboard mounting. There are certain basic 
research problems involved in this high-powered radar system, long- 
range detection system. The Army is in the game, the Air Force wants 
to be in the game. Maybe they are also in it. The Navy is in the 
game. How do you avoid duplication of the basic research in these 
fields? Allof that is costly. 

Admiral Brennerr. This is another area which is coordinated 
through the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, R. and D. 
This problem of the long-range detection of aircraft has been with us a 
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great many years. There is a pretty complete interchange of informa- 
tion and coordination of projects between the various services in this 
area. 

Mr. Sixes. All three of the services are doing certain basic research 
simultaneously on this; are they not ? 

Admiral Brennerr. No, sir; that is not completely correct even in 
the research and development area. “Simultaneously is the wrong 
word, sir. Like all basic research problems, that is split up between 
the various services. 

There is even in this particular area an example which might in- 
terest the committee of the interchange of projects between the serv- 
ices. We developed some years ago a very large radar of which we 
have one in the fleet, the AN /SPS-2. The Air Force then took this 
over and had the manufacturer, General Electric Co., refine it into 
one of their series of radar. From that development we took a part, 
and to which we are now modifying the AN/SPS-2, which will result 
in other radars to be used aboard ship. 

So the general answer to your question I believe, sir, is that through 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Research and Engineering, and 
within the Navy through the coordination of my office, the situation 
I believe you envisaged does not exist. 

Mr. Sixes. The $6,488,000, you propose to spend is to be spent on 
an activity that is purely Navy, not duplicated by either of the other 
services; is that correct? What are you proposing to buy for the 
$6,488 000? a 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. You tell me neither of the other services is researching 
in that field? 

Captain Bernarp. Not for shipboard application. We have special 
problems. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not get this. 

Admiral Bennert. The confusion is between research and devel- 
opment. This is development. 

Admiral Haywarp. This is development and we have a special 
problem. 


PROBLEM OF LONG-RANGE DETECTION FROM SHIPBOARD 


Mr. Ritey. You have a different problem in detection of airplanes 
from shipboard than from land? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. There is a limit in the radar, if you 
know your radar formula, to the amount of tonnage and weight you 
can put above a ship to rotate. On land you can make a real ‘big 
antenna and really rotate it. You do not have the problem of insta- 
bility of the ship. We want to get away from the rotating ae 
and go to an electronically stabilized device. You do not have the 2 
tons rotating there. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not fighting Kamikazes. Is this antimissile 
missile? Nobody will come after you with bombers or fighters. You 
are going to fight missiles. Is this radar—I thought what Mr. Sikes 
was driving at is this. Is this radar for antimissile missiles? What 
are you going to pick up? 

Admiral Haywarp. Air targets. The aircraft, in spite of what 
people say, is not dead. 
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Mr. Fioop. I know all about that and I agree with you but what 
Mr. Sikes wants to find out and at least what I want to find out is 
I know what the Army and Navy are doing—we went through it for 
2 weeks on long-range search radar for targets coming in, “not air- 
craft, sure, bombers, fighters, everything but missiles. The fleet is 
going to have a problem of defense against missile attack and mis- 
siles coming from bombers a hundred miles away, launched in the air. 
Is your research and development, basic research and development 
of radar, to detect that kind of thing? 

Admiral Haywarp. To detect the bomber before it can get to launch 
the missile; yes sir. . 

Mr. Fioop. Is that not what Mr. Sikes is talking about? That is 
what the Air Force has been assigned to do in the Army ZEUS pro- 
gram to provide that detection for the antimissile missile. 

Mr. Mitier. I think the Admiral made it clear they are not work- 
ing on how to do it but to be able to do it with lighter equipment 
aboard ship. 

Admiral Haywarp. I cannot afford that 3-acre antenna they can 
have in Canada. I cannot afford that. I have to have something 
aboard the ship that is within the tonnage and weight and is in the 
correct position. The only way to do that is by these new approaches. 
There is no reason to penalize the Air Force or the Army because of 
our environmental problem. 

Mr. Fioop. Your answer is, if you can get this on the fantail of a 
‘arrier or a destroyer, you win; and we will not need this gridiron, 
we hope. 

Admiral Haywarp. We hope. 

Mr. F.Loop. ‘That makes sense now. 

Mr. Sixes. Now give us the details of this budget item, Captain. 

( Diseussion off the record.) 


COOPERATION IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT WITH BRITISH 


Mr. Fioop. How close do you tie in with your British cousins on 
basic research and development on this? 

Admiral Haywarp. In my shop we have the mutual weapons de- 
velopment program. We are integrating our research and develop- 
ment program and I have looked at the British radar developments 
at the ASRE, in Portland. They are faced with the same problem 
we are, with rotating large 27-ton masses on the Victoria. We tie in 
very closely with them. 

Mr. Fioop. Are they still good at this? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir; they are excellent at it. I think the 
French have gotten a little better. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that so? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. As an example, you can buy off the 
shelf in France a diversified frequency radar today which we cannot 
buy off the shelf in this country yet. 


CONTRACTORS FOR SHIPBOARD RADAR 


oe Sikes. What company has the contract ? 
Captain Bernarp. We have Hughes, Stavid, Westinghouse, Aveco— 
a bidder on one project which we have not let yet—and General Elec- 
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tric. We have some work going on in our Navy Electronics Lab- 
oratory. 


COOPERATION IN RADAR RESEARCH WITH EUROPE 


In regard to the European matter, our senior radar engineer, a 
civilian, just came back from 2 weeks in England and France, having 
checked on the developments there. 

Admiral Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, I might interject a short and 
perhaps enlightening comment at this point. We have worked rather 
closely with the British in certain areas, and this is one of them, since 
during World War II. Their developments are not new stuff to us 
and vice versa. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 


IDENTIFICATION SYSTEMS 


Admiral Morean. Next is “Secure IFF systems.” In 1958, we 
budgeted $385,000, in 1959 $1,147,000. 

Mr. Srxes. Define “IF F.” 

Admiral Morean. “Identification friend or foe.” The difference is 
an increase of $762,000. This is another electronics item. I would 
like to ask Captain Bernard to tell you about it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. Is there any way of miniaturizing these things? Are 
these big black boxes or can they be miniaturized ? : 

Captain Bernarp. I would say the aircraft end of the present sys- 
tem is about a cubic foot. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not bad. 

Captain Bernarp. That is not too bad. We have the Navy Elec- 
tronics Laboratory working and Brubaker Engineering in Los An- 
geles working on these systems. 

Mr. Stxes. Do I gather the present system has been in use so long 
and has been so compromised by general distribution that it is not of 
particular value now ? 

(Disenssion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. If I want to buy a black box, how much will it cost for 
one, approximately ¢ 

Captain Bernarp. I could not say. That is a production item now. 
I think perhaps the Bureau of Aeronautics could say. 

Admiral Haywarp. About $2,000 per airplane. 

Mr. Froop. I was thinking of the commercial people. Are they 
buying this stuff ? 

Admiral Haywarp. Some of it. The Mark X. 

Mr. Fioop. What does CAB and CAA say about it? 

Admiral Haywarp. They are buying the Mark X. This helps us 
tremendously in alerting our AEW line and everything else. 

Admiral Bennerr. This would be the Air Modernization Board 
and not CAA or CAB. This is under the reorganization plan ap- 
proved by the Congress. 

Mr. Fioop. Your sense of humor is holding up. All right. 
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RAPID COMMUNICATIONS FOR ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


Admiral Morean. “Rapid communications for antisubmarine war- 
fare,” project NE021500. This involves development of adequate and 
‘apid communication devices for submarine and surface craft en- 
gaged in antisubmarine warfare. 

Again this is an electronics development. I think it will be helpful 
to the committee to have Captain Bernard tell you about it. 

( Discussion off the vid} 


REDUCTION OF NOISE IN NAVAL VESSELS 


Mr. Sixes. Proceed. 

Admiral Morean. The next item to be included is a group item, 
16 research projects all aimed at the reduction of noise in naval 
vessels. In 1958 this was funded in the amount of $1,852,000. In 
1959 we are asking $2,898,000, an increase of $1,046,000. 

I do not have each line item, Mr. Chariman, but I can tell you 
about this in broad terms. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


ELECTROMAGNETIC PROTECTION OF SUBMARINES 


Mr. Frioop. Are you the man of whom I could ask this question ? 
Somebody told me last week that sooner or later the proper depart- 
ment would be here. Are you the man to tell me if the Navy is doing 
anything to protect submarines as the Air Force is working to protect 
aircraft, bombers, by throwing some kind of an electromagnetic 
screen or some kind of screen around it in the air? 

The air people tell me they are going to protect bombers in flight 
against missiles or against anything like that by putting some kind 
of a screen around them, that they are going to protect something 
around them. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ATOMIC WARFARE OPERATIONS 


Admiral Morgan. Next, is a group consisting of six projects in the 
field of atomic warfare operations. In 1958 we budgeted $1,597,000; 
in fiscal 1959 we are asking $2,008,000, an increase of $411,000. 

This item is a broad item dealing with detection of radioactivity, 
decontamination of personnel, and the effects of atomic warheads, It 
could briefly be stated as the work being done at the Navy Radiologi- 
cal Defense Laboratory. The work is progressing. We have excel- 
lent radiac equipment being improved and it will probably continue 
for some years. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the phrase ? 

Admiral Morgan. “Radiac.” That is the instrument used to detect 
radioactivity. 

Mr. Fioop. No longer Geiger ? 

Admiral Bennett. Geiger is part of it. 


22217—58 56 
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INTEGRATED AIRCRAFT NAVIGATION AND CONTROL SYSTEMS 


Admiral Morean. The next item is “Integrated aircraft navigation 
and control systems,” funded in fiscal year 1958 in the amount of 
$842,000. We are asking for $1,880,000 in fiscal year 1959. This is 
an increase of $1,038,000. 

Mr. Fioop. What does that mean? There are a number of systems. 

Captain Bernarp. This is a large group of projects. The principal 
one is the automatic carrier landing radar system, which was demon- 
strated, I would say, 6 months or so ago, constructed by the Bell Air- 
craft Co., under the nomenclature of AN/SPN-10. 

There are further items such as the deck position predictor so that 
it can be used no matter how much the ship is pitching. 

Additional items are the adaption of the system for land-based oper- 
ations so that our pilots can train at shore stations and so the Air Force 
can put it in at their bases. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Haywarp. GCA is 900 pounds, marine, lightweight GCA. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not bad. 

Admiral Haywarp. Very good. For years they said they could not 
get it below 1,500 pounds. 

Mr. Fioop. If anybody says to the Navy, how do you do this, with 
mirrors, you can say, yes; is that right? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 


SHIP AND SHORE COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 


Admiral Morcan. The next item is “Ship and shore communication 
equipment.” For fiscal 1958 this was funded in the amount of 
$2,676,000. For fiscal 1959 we are asking for $4,464,000, an increase of 
$1,788,000. 

I would like to ask Captain Bernard to tell you about that. 

Captain Bernarp. This project contains about 75 line items. The 
bulk of the money goes for putting single side band communication 
equipment in the fleet. There are antenna improvements on the ships, 
the transistorizing of some of the equipments to make them smaller and 
to use less power. 

Mr. F.Loop. How does this tie into NE021500 ? 

Captain Bernarp. It is just a slight difference in emphasis. Of the 
two, NE021500 is mainly slanted toward data transmission and ter- 
minal equipment that goes with it. There are some main equipments in 


there, but the bulk of the main equipments come under this project, 
NE090600. 


USE OF COMMERICAL COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Srxes. To what extent are you able to benefit from commercial 
developments in that field ? 

Captain Bernarp. We do buy some commercial equipments where 
they come close to meeting Navy specifications. 

Mr. Sixes. In what regard is commercial equipment not adequate 
for your requirements / 

Captain Bernarp. In many cases commercial equipment will not 
tuke the vibration and shock requirements that we have aboard ship. 
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In other cases, they are not fungus proof or will not work over the 
extremes of temperature. 

Admiral Bennett. If you would like an example, the Collins Radio 
Co., of Cedar Rapids, Lowa, several years ago spent well over a million 
dollars of their own money on the development of certain components 
of single-sideband systems, and subsequently some of the development 
work of the specialized type that the captain refers to was based on 
that. 


ELECTRONIC COUNTERMEASURE DECEPTION TRANSMITTERS 


Admiral Morean. The next item is “Electronic countermeasure 
deception transmitters,” funded in fiscal 1958 in the amount of 
$305,000. In fiscal 1959 we are asking for $900,000, an increase of 
$595,000. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Well, gentlemen, I think most of you will be glad to 
know it is 4 o’clock on Friday, and we are through until 10 o’clock 
on Monday. 


Monpay, Marcu 3, 1958. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will resume our hearing. 

It was my misfortune not to be in the committee on Friday on 
account of illness at home, but Mr. Sheppard and Mr. Sikes car- 
ried on. 

I see Admiral Bennett is still here. This is a very interesting area. 


REACTOR PROGRAM 


I believe Mr. Sikes had carried you down to the reactor program 
in the Bureau of Ships. The total request in this program ‘for the 
Bureau of Ships in research and development seems to be $303,- 
895,000. 

I see Admiral Rickover here this morning. Admiral, we are 
pleased to have you here. Who is to justify this program ¢ 

Admiral Morgan. Mr. Chairman, if it is satisfactory to you, sir, 
I can proceed along the same lines we were Friday, taking up each 
of these various examples. I am to make the presentation, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right; proceed, Admiral. 


SHORE-BASED REACTOR PROTOTYPE FOR NUCLEAR AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Admiral Morean. The first item is a large ship reactor which was 
funded in 1958 in the amount of $2.7 million and in 1959 in the 
amount of $3 million, an increase of $300,000. 

This reactor is having a land prototype constructed at Arco, Idaho, 
by the Westinghouse Corp., and is scheduled to start operation in 
fiscal year 1958. The prototype plant will also be used for the 
required research and development work in connection with the 
development of powerplants for the U. S. S. Long Beach and a 
guided-missile heavy cruiser. Preliminary plant analysis and ar- 
‘angement studies of the nuclear plant have been completed and 
preliminary component designs have been developed for use in plant 
layout and arrangement studies. Tests will be performed to evalu- 
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ate the design for shipboard application. The ship for which it is 
intended is expected to complete in 1961, and the research will prob- 
ably continue beyond that. 

Mr. Manon. Will you make clear what you are speaking about 
here? Are you speaking about one reactor to be used in a ship ? 

Admiral Morean. No, sir. In this particular ship there are 8 
reactors, and I am talking about the shore-based prototype which is 
for 1 shaft, namely, 2 reactors. It is a four-shaft ship. 

Mr. Manon. What ship will this be? 

Admiral Morean. It will be in the Enterprise, the nuclear aircraft 
carrier Enterprise. 


“NAUTILUS” REACTOR 


Mr. Anprews. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. How many reactors are in the Nautilus, Admiral? 
One? 

Admiral Morean. One reactor, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. You have eight in the new carrier ? 

Admiral Morean. Yes. 


REACTOR FOR NUCLEAR AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Mr. Anprews. How will they compare in size with the ones in the 
Nautilus? 

Admiral Morcan. They are much larger reactors. The nuclear 
carrier will develop 280,000 shaft horsepower, or 35,000 shaft horse- 
power per reactor. 

Mr. Manon. What have we done toward financing the reactors 
which will go into the Enterprise ¢ 

Admiral Morean. If it is satisfactory to the chairman, I should 
like to ask Admiral Rickover to answer that question. 

Admiral Ricxover. Last year Congress appropriated $21 million 
to start procurement of the machinery plant. We had already done 
a considerable part of the development with AEC funds, and we have 
ordered a good many of the parts for the ship, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We appropriated for the Enterprise something in 
excess of $300 million to finance the ship. 

Admiral Rickxover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Did that include all the funds necessary for the re- 
actor procurement ? 

Admiral Rickover. That is correct. 


LARGE SHIP REACTOR PROTOTYPE 


Mr. Manon. Here you are doing the prototype work preparatory 
to getting the reactors which will actually go into the Enterprise. 
Is that correct ? 

Admiral Ricxover. Yes, sir. Several years ago Congress appro- 
priated money for a prototype. That prototype is not only for the 
Enterprise. It is good for a cruiser also. It is also good for any 
type of large reactor which could go into any surface ship, merchant 
or naval. There is a constant process of development, improvin 
things and trying things out. These are continuing programs which 
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we need to advance the art. That particular prototype, as Admiral 
Morgan said, would constitute 1 of the 4 shafts of the carrier, built 
exactly as though it were a ship. The prototype has two reactors. 
The funds we are considering this morning are for research and de- 
velopment which the Navy is putting up as its part of the share of 
doing this nuclear work. Most of the money, about 80 percent of it, 
comes from the AEC appropriation. The money you are now con- 
sidering relates to that part of the problem for which the Navy has 
responsibility, rather than the reactor part of the propulsion plant. 
Mr. Manon. Iseethe point. That is good. 


REACTOR FOR THE “SAVANNAH” 


Mr. Fioop. You say that could be used in a commercial ship. Are 
the maritime people concerned working with you on what they will 
do in the Savannah? 

Admiral Rickover. The reactor for the Savannah is being designed 
specifically for a merchant ship. It is to generate about 20,000 shaft 
horsepower. They have adopted many ideas from the Nautilus, but 
the reactor Admiral Morgan mentioned, which generates about 35,000 
shaft horsepower, could be used in a larger ship of greater power 
than the Savannah. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by a larger ship or greater power? 
Larger than the Savannah ? 

Admiral Rickxover. A larger ship would use a higher power reactor. 
The one in the Savannah is being designed for about 20,000 shaft 
horsepower. The one that we are talking about for the carrier gener- 
ates about 35,000 shaft horsepower. 

Mr. Fioop. What would be the tonnage of the Savannah when she 
is launched ? 


Admiral Rickxover. The Savannah will displace about 20,000 tons. 


INTERCHANGEABILITY OF REACTORS BETWEEN SHIPS 


Mr. Srxes. To what degree is there interchangeability of reactors 
in various types of ships? 

Admiral Rickxover. There is interchangeability between the reactor 
plants of the guided-missile cruiser and the aircraft carrier. The 
external dimensions of the items are about the same. For example, 
the pressure vessels in which the reactors are contained are inter- 
changeable. However, there will be modifications in the reactor cores 
from time to time as we try out new things. 


FAMILY OF REACTORS OF VARIOUS SIZES 


Mr. Srxes. Do you foresee a possibility of developing a family of, 
say, three reactors which would provide your requirements for all 
types of ships? 

Admiral Rickover. We are doing that very thing, sir. May I 
explain? We are developing a family of reactors which will be suit- 
able for powering any important type of naval vessel. This family 
of reactors starts at about 2,500 shaft horsepower and goes on to 35,000 
for the carrier. With work we are now undertaking, to which these 
funds will contribute, we may eventually get as much as 45,000 horse- 
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power out of the presently rated 35,000 shaft-horsepower reactor. 

It makes no difference whether the reactor goes into a submarine 
or a surface vessel. Whatever we learn on one is applicable to the 
other. For example, the one for the destroyer can ultimately be 
used in other types of ships. We have done a great deal of work to 
make the destroyer reactor lighter than is presently the case, because 
weight is of great importance for a destroyer. Everything we learn 
applies to any type of naval ship. Furthermore, it is also applicable 
to merchant ships and shore powerplants. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, maybe we can talk about this whole 
batch of reactors and save time. 

Mr. Manon. That is what I am trying to do. 

Admiral Rickover. All these words I have in this document are a 
lot of “word engineering.” It is the kind of thing we are required 
to furnish you in order to justify budget items. But, essentially, it 
is all based on one factor. We need money continually to keep on 
improving things by research and development. Quite frankly, I 
don’t understand some of the words that are in here myself, but we 
have to go through this sort of procedure. TI don’t think there is any 
point in considering any one item at a time in this document. 


DESTROYER REACTOR REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Admiral, I wish you would discuss the problem of the 
reactor for the destroyer-tyne ship. 

Admiral Rrcxover. At the present time, our destroyers can make 
only about 1,000 miles at full power. That means they are severely 
limited in attacking submarines and in other type of onerations. Con- 
sequently, Admiral Burke thought it highly desirable to get a ship 
which could stay at sea for a long period of time. The reactor which 
we are designing for the destroyer will have a capabilitv of making 
about 100,000 miles at full power before it has to be refueled. 

Mr. Froop. Can we have this man sit up here instead of back there 
in left field? TIcannot hear him or even see him. 

Admiral Rickover. The nuclear-powered destroyer we are design- 
ing will make more than 100,000 miles continuously at full power and 
more than twice as much at lower speeds.. This project has been 
assigned to the Atomic Energy Commission’s Knolls Atomic Power 
Laboratory, which is operated by the General Electric Co. They are 
working on it right now. We think we can advance the date of com- 
pletion. We will have a land prototype for this destroyer which will 
be financed by your committee through the AEC. The ship itself, of 
course, will be financed in the regular naval appropriation. 


PROGRAMING THE DEFENSE REACTOR 


Mr. Forp. Could you give us the dates, more or less? 

Admiral Rrcxover. Yes, sir. We are trying to get the land proto- 
type of this destroyer in operation sometime in 1960, and the ship in 
1961. This is very rapid when you consider that the lead time will be 
only about 314 years. The prototype will go into the sphere at West 
Milton. I am sure you have all seen the picture of the large sphere 
where the prototype of the Sea Wolf was installed. The Sea Wolf 
prototype is presently being removed from that sphere, and we will 
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build the destroyer land-based protoype in it. The funds for the 
prototype are provided in the AEC budget. 

The Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy has indi- 
cated agreement with the AEC to expedite construction of the land 
protoype. Consequently, the AEC has approached the Bureau of the 
Budget, and they have agreed that funds for the prototype can be 
expended from existing fiscal year 1958 AEC funds. We have a 
chance to save at least a half year by so doing, and I am sure the temper 
of both the administration and Congress at this time is to do anything 
to expedite essential military items. Furthermore, it will save money 


because it takes time to spend money, and the longer the job takes the 
more it is going to cost. 


DESIGN OF REACTOR CORE 


Now I would like to discuss technical matters, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The cost reduction of the core per mile steamed pretty much corre- 
sponds to the increase in full power life because it costs very little 
more, for example to fabricate a core which can make 4,000 full power 
hours than to make one which runs 2,000. 


The lessons we learn are applicable to all of our powerplants as 
well as to civilian atomic powerplants. 


NEED FOR FIVE CONVENTIONALLY POWERED DESTROYERS 


Mr. Manon. Admiral, does it make much sense to finance the five 
destroyers which are scheduled for about 1959, which will not be 
atomic powered, when the atomic-powered destroyer is so close? 

Admiral Rickover. Mr. Mahon, that is the dilemma. If we were 
wise, if we were as smart as you people, we might not do it. But Ad- 
miral Burke doesn’t know what is going to happen tomorrow, sir. He 
doesn’t know how that nuclear-powered ship is going to turn out. If 
you know when the next war is going to be and if you will tell us, 
then I will give you a good answer to that question. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you are buying just a little time with 
the conventional vessels. 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir, we must have time. If we were abso- 


lutely certain that nothing were going to happen, we could take these 
chances. 


Mr. Manon. It isa chance of just about a year. 

Admiral Rickover. But you don’t know how it is going to turn 
out, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It could be longer. 

Admiral Rickover. You don’t know whether it will work out as 


well as you anticipate. This is the dilemma that we are always 
faced with. 


y 


COMPARISON OF CONVENTIONAL AND NUCLEAR-POWERED VESSELS 


Mr. Manon. When will funds be requested for the first nuclear- 
powered destroyer ? 

Admiral Rickover. They are in the fiscal year 1959 budget, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is the large destroyer, the frigate. 
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Admiral Ricxover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What about the ordinary small destroyer ? 

Admiral Ricxover. The new small conventional destroyer displaces 
about 4,500 tons and can go at full power less than 1,500 miles. We 
are not at present able to provide nuclear power for this size destroyer. 
The new conventionally powered frigate displaces about 7,000 tons, 
which is about 900 tons less than the nuclear-powered frigate. The 
conventional and the nuclear frigate have the same military charac- 
teristics, except that the conventional frigate will go at full power 
for only about 2,000 miles. So, you see, the nuclear-powered ship has 
about 50 times the endurance. This has tremendous military signifi- 
cance, particularly if you bear in mind the logistics ~ of pro- 
viding oil storage tankers, and so on. Furthermore, if you have a 
ship that can stay at sea and hound submarines continuously, then 
you really have something. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


RANGE OF FRIGATES AND DESTROYERS 


Mr. Forp. Did you mean to say that the smaller destroyer, the non- 
frigate one, with atomic power, as you visualize it now would go only 
2,000 miles at full power ? 

Admiral Rickover. We are not now able to provide nuclear power 
for the small destroyer, the one that displaces 4,500 tons. As I under- 
stand it, the conventional one can go only 2,000 miles continuously at 
full power. 

Mr. Forp. That is what I misunderstood. 

Admiral Ricxover. The conventional large destroyer, or the frigate 
as it is also called, will also go about 2,000 miles at full power; the 
nuclear one will go about 100,000 miles at full power. 


COST COMPARISON OF CONVENTIONAL- AND NUCLEAR-POWERED VESSELS 


Mr. Srxes. From a comparative standpoint, what is the rough 
standard of difference in cost between a nuclear-powered vessel and 
a conventionally powered vessel? Does the nuclear-powered one cost 
50 percent more or twice as much ? 

dmiral Ricxover. I believe today it would be closer to 75 percent 
more. I would like to ask Admiral Morgan. There are two sub- 
marines being built at the Ingalls Shipbuilding Co. in Pascagoula. 
What is the cost of the conventional one? 

Admiral Morean. I dont’ have the figures. 

Admiral Ricxover. I think it is less than twice, but you must bear 
in mind that a considerable part of the cost of any nuclear ship at 
this time is the result of newness and the early state of development 
of nuclear propulsion. However, I need not stress the military advan- 
tages obtained by this extra cost. 

Admiral Haywarp. I can answer that. The cost of the standard 
frigate now would be $59 million versus $105 million for the nuclear- 
powered frigate. 

Admiral Rickover. There is also the difference between 100,000 
miles at full power and 2,000 miles at full power. | 
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EVALUATION OF RUSSIAN SUBMARINE PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. One additional question. I am not sure this is the proper 
place for the question, but I should like Admiral Rickover’s reaction 
to it. We have had testimony repeatedly that the Russians are just 
getting into the atomic submarine picture, that they are just now 
starting to build them. Yet more and more in the press we find 
positive statements that the Russians are moving rapidly into that 
picture and that within a short time, a matter of months, they expect 
to have more atomic powered submarines than we have. Do you have 
an opinion on that? 

Admiral Ricxover. Yes, sir. I have an opinion on most things. 

Mr. Srxes. You had better move over on this side of the table, 
Admiral. 

Mr. Fioop. I am in favor of that. I could use this fellow. 

Admiral Rickover. I express my opinions only when I am asked, 
sir. 

Mr. Stxes. You have now been asked. 

Admiral Ricxover. The Russians have about 500 submarines, of 
which about half are long-range ones capable of coming close to our 
coasts. They have the capacity to build about 100 submarines a year. 
I have been speaking of conventionally powered submarines. Re- 
cently they have slowed their rate of building submarines. That 
might be for 1 or 2 reasons. Either they believe they have a sufficient 
number to carry out the purposes for which they have built these ships, 
or they are shifting over to a new type. With their large submarine 
building and repair capacity and their backup industries, it is easily 
possible for the Russians to mount hangars on the decks of their sub- 
marines. This is not a difficult thing and could be done in a period 
of 2 to 3 months, thereby enabling the submarines to carry missiles. 
We know that they have operational missiles which are good for at 
least 200 miles and probably more. I would anticipate that in the 
not too distant future they will have operational missiles with a range 
of about 600 to 700 miles. Therefore, with a large number of sub- 
marines that can carry missiles fitted with atomic or hydrogen war- 


heads, they have the capacity to operate off our coasts and destroy 
our cities. 


USE OF NUCLEAR SUBMARINES IN ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


In my opinion, sir, that is the gravest immediate threat that faces 
the United States. The best way I know to counter this threat is 
by means of our own nuclear-powered attack submarines. If Admiral 
Burke comes here to testify I suggest you ask him to tell you the 
experiences we have had with the employment of our nuclear-powered 
submarines as regards killing other submarines. They are by far the 
best means we have. Even in the last war the Allied submarines 
killed about 70 enemy submarines. These were diesel submarines 
which could stay submerged only for a very short period of time. 
Now we have submarines, nuclear submarines, which can remain 
submerged indefinitely. 

We do not know definitely whether the Russians are working on an 
atomic-powered submarine. I should imagine that they would be. 
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MISSILES ON RUSSIAN SUBMARINES 


Mr. Manon. You were speaking of the missiles which the Soviet 
Navy has or could have on submarines. You were referring to a 200- 
mile range and later to a 700-mile range. Were you thinking of the 
ballistic-missile-type missile ? 

Admiral Rickover. No, sir. These missiles are airbreathers. They 
are similar to our Regulus I or Regulus IT type missiles which, as you 
know, have ranges of 500 miles (Regulus I), and about 1,000 miles 
(Regulus If). 

Admiral Haywarp. I could enlighten you a little on that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Red Star has already stated that they are putting this 700-mile 
ballistic missile on their submarines. This is the part that I don’t 
know whether Admiral Rickover gets into. 

Admiral Rickover. No. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


POSSIBILITY OF BUILDING NUCLEAR-POWERED DESTROYER 


Mr. Manon. Getting back to the subject we were discussing a few 
moments ago, what are our plans with respect to the production of 
the more or less smaller type destroyer using atomic power? 

Admiral Ricxover. May I answer? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Rickover. At the present time, sir, we do not know how to 
build a nuclear-propulsion plant with a weight low enough to power 
a small destroyer and having the same speed as the conventional 
destroyer. Wecan and we are e developing a nuclear powerplant for a 
ship comparable in size and speed to the conventional frigate. The 
best we can do today for that power and that speed is a ship about 
800 tons greater than the frigate, or 7,900 tons. 


We have made significant progress in reducing weight, and we 
are coming down all the time. Obviously, as you go on, each step 
becomes more difficult. 

Two problems face us. One is: Should we reduce the displace- 
ment of the ship or should we make the ship cheaper? Displace- 
ment in itself does not cost us too much. It is the cost of the reactor 
and its machinery that counts. By devoting our efforts toward de- 
veloping reactor cores which last 2 or 3 times as long as present ones, 
a large saving in money can result. Our experience with the Nautilus 
has been such that we can expect to use up the equivalent of about 
1,000 to 1,500 full power-hours a year. This means that a nuclear- 
powered destroyer or frigate with a nuclear core ‘having a capacity 
of 5,000 full power-hours and operating as much as the Vautilus has 
operated, would not need to be refueled for several years. We are 
approaching the point where we will have reactors we can put 
on a ship which will last for an entire war. This is our objective. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard. 
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NEED FOR NUCLEAR-POWERED CARRIER 


Mr. Sueprarp. Admiral Rickover, a moment ago in your comments 
I understood you to say that you felt that submarines were the best 
defense against submarines. 

Admiral Ricxover. Right, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Am I to interpret from that that you would change 
the present funds being appropriated for nuclear carriers? 

Admiral Ricxover. No, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. This is a pointed question. You are considered an 
outstanding authority in this field. Many Members of the Congress 
and perhaps some on this committee feel that the funds which are 
presently being applied against the nuclear flattop should be applied 
to submarines. From your point of view you would not recommend 
that change at this time? 

Admiral Rickover. I definitely would not, sir. May I develop that? 

Mr. Suerparp. I would appreciate it if you would, with the chair- 
man’s permission, because it is a highly controversial issue in this 
committee and elsewhere. 

Admiral Rickxover. Of course it is a controversial issue. It gets 
back to what I stated a little while ago. If we definitely knew what 
kind of war we are going to fight and when we are going to fight it, 
we could do a really good job of planning. As a matter of fact, if 
that were the case I doubt that we cami have need for your com- 
mittee, either. But we are faced with this sort of situation: Look 
at Admiral Burke’s position. A war may break out tomorrow. What 
is he going to say then if he does not have the carriers, “Well, I put 
all my money in nuclear-powered submarines and in missiles”? He 
cannot do that. A lot of other people can, because they can come up 
with these “5-minute” ideas every day, and as soon as they finish with 
the 5-minute idea, they go on to other more important things. But 
Admiral Burke cannot do that. He has a responsibility, and that 
responsibility weighs on him. 

urthermore, to do away with the carrier at this time you must 
assume several things: One is that you have really operational mis- 
siles, which we do not have. Our missiles are still in the development 
stage. They are operational only in the newspapers and particularly 
around appropriations time. 

Mr. Manon. I just want to say “Amen” to that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Right around appropriation time is when we hear 
about a lot of submarines off the coasts, too. 

Mr. Foon. It is too bad this man is not in the House or the Senate. 

Admiral Ricxover. I would like to say one thing, sir. I don’t talk 
any differently whether it is appropriations time or not appropriations 
time. I have never been instructed what to say. I am saying exactly 
what I believe. 

Mr. Manon. You have been asked, Admiral, whether or not it might 
be wise to divert funds that some might want to apply to the atomic 
carrier to other areas, and you have said that you think it would be 
unwise to suspend the construction of the Enterprise, as I understand 
it. 

Admiral Ricxover. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You say also that you think we ought to continue a 
program of constructing a large atomic carrier. 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. How long would you continue that kind of program? 
It takes a long time to get one laid down after it is planned. 

Admiral Ricxover. After the first one we could do it in 3 years if 
you want to, I think. I don’t know how long we shall keep on build- 
ing carriers. I believe that ultimately the carrier will be obsolete. 
I don’t believe we should keep on building them forever, but I do not 
see any definite signs today that indicates we should stop. 

May I put myself in your place now ? 

Mr. Mauon. Go ahead. 


MAKING DECISIONS REGARDING NUCLEAR-POWERED CARRIER 


Admiral Rickover. Your job is to see to it that too many funds 
and particularly unnecessary funds are not appropriated. Here is 
the situation we are in: We have a gross national product of about 
$435 billion. I imagine by the time this carrier is finished and oper- 
ating it may cost something like $400 million. You know that costs 
generally turn out greater than you are told. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Admiral Ricxover. I don’t think anyone fools you people anyway. 
You have been around long enough to know. 

You must then judge whether we can afford to take the chance 
from the national security standpoint of not having the carrier. 
That is the real issue. 

When you start getting too much into the technical aspects and 
saying a carrier is too big or this or that, then I think to a great 
extent you are getting into the “5-minute” idea stage. I don’t mean 
by that, sir, that only military people are capable of judging these 
matters, because history is full of cases where the military have been 
wrong. But traditionally the part that Congress has played in lead- 
ing the military is to require them to do more, not to do less. 


APPRAISAL OF UNITED STATES NAVAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Admiral, I recently participated in a discussion on 
the subject, What Is Right and What Is Wrong—— 

Admiral Rickover. Sen are better than Plato if you can answer 
that question, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What Is Right and What Is Wrong With Our De- 
fense Program? I am interested in knowing from you what you 
think is right and wrong with this ship program of the country. 

Admiral Rickover. What is right and what is wrong with the ship 
program ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Ricxover. I can’t answer that question adequately because 
I am not an expert. I can tell you what I think is wrong with it. 

Mr. Manon. That is the main thing I wanted to know. 

Admiral Rickover. Again, but not as an expert, I think we should 
build a large number of attack submarines just as fast as God per- 
mits us to do so, because with the large number of submarines the 
Russians can use to attack our cities, we do not have an adequate 
way to counter them. Attack submaries would be the best insurance 
that we could have. I am not advocating knocking anything off. 
I cannot do that. If this were a poor country and I had to make a 
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hard decision, I would have to take more chances; but the United 
States of America is not today in a situation where we have to take 
that chance. If we were, I would do a lot harder thinking and | 
would perhaps make some decisions which might not be correct. 


RELATIVE NEED FOR NUCLEAR SUBMARINES AND CARRIERS 


Mr. Manon. If your funds were limited, and they more or less 
are, as you know, as a practical matter, despite our vast resources, 
with a limitation of funds would you go forward constructing a much 
more sizable fleet of attack submarines and lop off something else 
like a second atomic carrier ? 

Admiral Ricxover. No, sir. I cannot talk about the second carrier. 
I believe that the Navy is at the present trying to do something about 
designing a second nuclear-powered carrier which will not be as 
large and not as expensive as the first one. But I think you are 
getting into a state of conjecture. The military cannot always logic- 
ally prove that they need any particular weapon. Whether it is the 
Army, Navy, or Air Force, much of what they ask is due to trained 
intuition. You can never prove these things. Suppose somebody 
were to come along and prove to you there is not going to be any 
more war. Then what? That is the dilemma. All that we can do 
is to give you our best feeling on the subject based on our sense of 
responsibility and on our professional knowledge. That is all we 
can do. 


RELATIVE NEED FOR DESTROYERS AND NUCLEAR SUBMARINES 


Mr. Manon. All right. Will you compare the need for these at- 
tack submarines to which you refer, and need for destroyers, since 
the conventional destroyers have a similar responsibility ¢ 

Admiral Rickover. troyers are used for antisubmarine warfare, 
for protecting convoys and to defend task forces from an attack. 
Most of the destroyers we have are obsolete or obsolescent, and the 
Navy is not asking for many destroyers. It is simply an unfortunate 
fact of life that everything 1s increasing in cost about 7 percent a year, 
and more than that for new weapons. That is why our ships are so 
expensive. 

CONSIDERATION OF OTHER NAVY NEEDS 


Mr. Manon. In response to my question as to what inadequacy 
there may be, you say that you think it would be wise for us to ex- 
plore the possibility of providing more attack submarines. You 
would go further than that, I believe. You say we ought to have them 
and get them as fast as we can. In what other areas do you feel there 
are weak spots where we should accelerate our efforts? 

Admiral Ricxover. I really don’t know of any, sir. As you are 
aware, sir, my time has been confined pretty much to the nuclear 
program. The only extracurricular activity I have undertaken is to 
try to improve our country’s education, because it is of the greatest 
importance to our defense and to our welfare. It is the most urgent 
matter that faces us today. I have eschewed talking about nuclear 
power because there are so many experts sounding off on that I do not 
want to get involved. So I chose a motherhood subject, and I find it 
works out very well. 
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POLARIS SUBMARINES 


Mr. Manon. I would like to get your evaluation of the Polaris. 

Admiral Ricxover. I know nothing about the Polaris. 

Mr. Manon. You know nothing about the Polaris? 

Admiral Ricxover. No, sir, except what I have read in the papers. 

Mr. Froop. What Navy are you in? Are you in the United States 
Navy? That is great. 

Admiral Rickover. Sometimes I don’t know. 

Mr. Froop. I get that impression. You are not alone. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral, insofar as you know about the Polaris, does 
it occur to you as being a weapon upon which the Government could 
well place a great deal ‘of emphasis? We are doing that, as you know. 
Apart from your exact duty in the Navy, what is your general feel 
for that weapon ? 

Admiral Ricxover. Mr. Mahon, I have mentioned one of the two 
prime uses of nuclear-powered submarines, namely, the attack sub- 
marine whose primary objective would be to kill enemy submarines 
and also perhaps to break a blockade of Europe or certain parts of 
Europe by Russian submarines and to help our convoys get across. 
The other major use for nuclear-powered submarines is the missile- 

carrying submarine, which I once termed the “underwater satellite.” 

This is the submarine that can remain under the polar icecap, hide out 
under it, carry missiles, and offer a permanent, hidden threat to'any- 
one who tries to attack us, because the man who attacks us must know, 
provided we have a fleet of these missile submarines, that, even if he 
destroys the United States, inevitably he himself will be destroyed. 
In my opinion this could be the greatest deterrent to war. Ultimately, 
of course, other countries will develop such submarines. They will 
then have their own fleets in being. ‘Fhe possession of submarines of 
this type is bound to change the naval structure of the world. It will 
permit even a small country, with a few such submarines, to hide them 
under the polar ice—to possess a permanent threat even to the? 
larger “friends.” 





DEFINITION OF ATTACK SUBMARINES 


Mr. WiccieswortH. Admiral, you speak of attack submarines and 
the desirability of acquiring a large number of them as rapidly as 
possible. What do you include in “attack submarines”? Are you 

talking about nuclear submarines, conventional submarines, missile- 

‘arrying submarines, or just what ¢ 

Admiral Ricxover. I am talking solely of nuclear-powered sub- 
marines. When I refer to attack submarines I am talking of the type 
submarine which will have the job of defending our cities from attack 
by enemy missile-carrying submarines, preventing the enemy from 
blockading us and our allies, and defending our Navy and shipping 
from submarine attack. We call them attack submarines because they 
have been used heretofore for attacking commerce. That is no longer 
their primary mission. Their primary mission will be to kill enemy 
submarines, a purely defensive mission. I am not referring to con- 
ventional submarines. The Navy is no longer ordering conventional 
submarines. The Navy made a decision a year ago to build no more 
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diesel submarines. We still have three on the way, but they are the 
last. All new submarines are nuclear powered. 


EMPHASIS ON DEFENSIVE ROLE OF SUBMARINES 


Mr. WiccieswortH. The emphasis you are placing is in the defen- 
sive field, as distinguished from the Polaris or the Regulus Il or any- 
thing of that kind. 

Admiral Ricxover. Yes, sir. Again talking for myself, it is my 
considered opinion that today the attack submarine is more important 
than the Polaris submarine. The Polaris submarine will perform 
some functions that perhaps other agencies of the Defense Depart- 
ment can also do. There is a small element of interservice rivalry. 1 
don’t think I am telling you anything new. 

Mr. Manon. We have heard about it, Admiral. 

Admiral Rickover. I am sure you read the papers, too. It is a 
good thing to have some interservice rivalry from the standpoint of 
the defense of the country. You notice we always use “Defense De- 
partment” instead of “attack department”—lI believe that our attack 
submarines, which are wrongly named, as I have explained, sir, are 
most important right now, right at the moment as a defensive weapon. 

Mr. Manon. Can you assure us that in your judgment and in your 
field the programs outlined here are sufficiently important to be pro- 
vided in the appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1959 ? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. 


SHIPS TO USE REACTORS 


Mr. Manon. Just for a moment I wish you would comment to the 
degree necessary on the cruiser reactor, the submarine advanced reac- 
tor, the submarine fleet reactor, the small submarine reactor, and the 
high speed submarine reactor, just in a general way. 

‘Admiral Rickover. Shall I tell you what they are, sir? As far as 
the words in these papers are concerned [indicating], we estimate that 
we need a certain amount of money, and then we turn to one of our 
“word engineers” and say, “You put some suitable words in here.” 
I am not ‘telling you anything you don’t know, am I? I think you 
have been faced with this before. 

The large ship reactor I have explained. The next is the destroyer 
reactor. 

Mr. Manon. We have discussed that. 

Admiral Rickover. Yes; I have explained that. 

The cruiser reactor is the same type as the large ship reactor. 


RADAR PICKET SUBMARINE 


The submarine advanced reactor is for the Triton. This is a sub- 
marine which is to be used as a radar picket submarine. It will have 
a surface displacement of about 5,900 tons and a submerged displace- 
ment of about 8,000 tons. It will have two reactors. It is intended 
to keep up with a fast task force, to obtain information about air- 
craft, and any other information. It can maneuver at high speed 
with a task force which our present submarines cannot do. 
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It has a type of propulsion plant which could be used for large 
guided missile submarines. This was my intention when we started 
retting it authorized. I had recommended at the time that it be used 
for a missile submarine, but the submarine people did not want a 
nuclear powered missile submarine then, so the surface ship people 
took it over. That is why it is being designed as a radar picket sub- 
marine. It would have been a missile submarine, carrying Regulus 
missiles. 

INTERCHANGEABILITY OF REACTORS BETWEEN SHIPS 


Mr. Foon. Is this the kind of reactor we would use in a submarine, 
if we ever had one, for tankers or transport of troops or hardware? 

Admiral Rickover. Sir, we could use any of these reactors for any 
surface ship, depending on the particular power required. 

Mr. Froop. | mean submarine tankers or submarine transports, 
if that ever became policy. 

Admiral Rickover. It doesn’t make any difference. The real dif- 
ference in a reactor, whether it is for surface ships or for submarines, 
is its physical size. A reactor for a submarine must be as lightweight 
as we can get it. We must keep it small. That is the reason we use 
enriched uranium in our submarine reactors. We get away from 
that, to a great extent, on the large surface-ship reactors where more 
space is av vailable. The reason we try not to use enriched uranium 
is not because it is not available, but from the long-range conservation 
standpoint. It is a fool thing to do to use enriched uranium when 
you don’t have to, because enr iched uranium, to an extent, represents 
coal which has been used as a source of heat in a gaseous- diffusion 
plant to separate the U-235 from the natural uranium. The closer 
we can get to using natural uranium the closer we are to getting 
something that we mine right out of the ground, and we don’t expend 
a lot of coal on it. That is the real difference, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Ooh, what you said! 

Admiral Ricxover. Sir? I know that you are from a coal district 
but you know if we run out of coal you will not have any district, 
either. 

Mr. Manon. Will you complete your discussion in a general way? 


SUBMARINE ADVANCED REACTOR 


Admiral Rickover. The submarine advanced reactor is a different 
type of reactor than the ones we presently have. We are designing 
it in such a manner that we can remove individual fuel elements and. 
perhaps, replace them by a tender so that the ship does not have to 
return to a navy yard for that purpose. My objective is to get these 
ships to be just as reliable, and serviced as readily, as any other type 
of ship. We do not always have to-bring our ships back to port to 
make repairs. These can be made by tenders or at advanced bases. 
However, the life of the reactor core is long enough that it probably 


could last for an entire war. May I interpose some observations here ? 
Mr. Manon. Yes, indeed. 
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STOCKPILING OF NUCLEAR FUEL 


Admiral Rickxover. There is another feature about nuclear fuel. 
You can make it in peacetime. You can store it in a very small space, 
and it is not radioactive. This means that, in time of war, we will 
not have to depend on current supplies of oil, either from our own 
country or Suez or anywhere else. We can really stock up on this 
fuel. That is a tremendous advantage. 


SUBMERGED TRAVEL OF NUCLEAR SUBMARINES 


The submarine fleet reactor was the next one after the Vautilus. 

The Skate is the first submarine with this type of reactor. It is a 
single-reactor ship. The Skate left last Monday morning from New 
London, Conn., for a submerged trip to Europe. I think she should 
be there today. Our nuclear submarines do nearly all of their travel- 
ing submerged. May I give you some figures ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Admiral Rickxover. The Navtilus has traveled about 103,000 miles 
so far, of which about 70,000 miles was fully submerged. In fact, on 
1 trip the Nautilus was submerged for 5,000 miles continuously with- 
out ever surfacing. 

The Sea Wolf h: is traveled about 35,000 miles, of which about 23,000 
miles was fully submerged. The Skate will have steamed more than 
10,000 miles by the time she arrives in England, of which 7,500 will 
be fully submerged. 

Nuclear-powered submarines are true submarines. They can go 
faster submerged than on the surface. They find it much easier to 
submerge to several hundred feet depth and cruise at high speed. 
They do not have to worry about fog or other ships. 


CREWS ON NUCLEAR SUBMARINES 


Mr. Fioop. How are the crews standing up ? 

Admiral Rickover. Fine. These ships are completely air-condi- 
tioned, the most comfortable ships in the Navy. We use the same 
radiation standards that are used in Atomic Energy Commission lab- 
oratories. The amount of radiation the crews have received has been 
less than the levels permitted. In fact, the submarine is a safe place 
in the event of an atomic-bomb burst. You know that story about Mr. 
Adam, in the lead mine. There is less radiation in the living spaces 
of the Nautilus than you are receiving right now on the surface, be- 
cause the cosmic radiation is absorbed by the sea water 

We have had no case in any of our nuclear submarines of overex- 
posure to radiation. We do a great deal of design work on the radi- 
ation shields to make them safe. 

Mr. Fioop. I meant psychologically more than physically. How 
are they standing up all around ¢ 

Admiral Rickover. Fine. If we put a psychoanalyst on board, he 
might find a lot of things wrong with them, but, since we have no such 
person on board, the men do not know there is a psychological prob- 
lem; therefore, no such problems have arisen. 
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SMALL SUBMARINE REACTO’« 


The next one is the submarine reactor, small. 

That is for a hunter-killer submarine. Our object here is to de- 
velop a small submarine which could be produced as cheaply as pos- 
sible in large numbers. They will be used to establish a line of sub- 
marines to detect enemy submarines and kill them before they could 
reach our coasts or attack our shipping. We are building a land 
prototype for the nuclear-powered hunter-killer submarine at the 
Windsor, Conn., nuclear laboratory of Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
The submarine itself is in the fiseal year 1958 program. 


HIGH-SPEED SUBMARINE 


The next one is the high-speed submarine. Shortly after we started 
operating the Vautilus we found, that to be effective in overall anti- 
submarine warfare, it was necessary also to develop a submarine which 
could make high speed. Consequently we designed this fast subma- 
rine. 

The first one of this type is the Skipjack. It has a single screw, 
with the A/bacore type hull. It is being built at Electric Boat in New 
London and should be operational about the end of this year or early 
next year. 

Mr. Manon. | think we have had enough information on our 
reactor program. Undoubtedly it is in good hands. Are there any 
questions by the committee in regard to the reactor program ¢ 

Mr. Scrivner. I have a couple of them. 


Mr. Manon. Very well. 


SUBMARINE ADVANCED REACTOR 


Mr. Scrivner. I was interested in your reference to the advanced 
reactor, the submarine advanced reactor, which you said was really 
two reactors. 

Why would there be 2 reactors in 1 vessel rather than perhaps 
that would develop as much 4 

Admiral Rickover. That is a good question, sir. This ship has to 
develop a high horsepower to m: ake its speed. 

Furthermore, it is a very important and expensive ship. We like to 
have 2 reactors in important ships—it is just like having 2 boilers. It 
affords us the required degree of reliability. 

Mr. Scrivner. That explains it to my satisfaction. 

How do you get power to the shaft? It is not the atomic power, 
is it 

Admiral Rickover. No. sir. The nuclear reactor merely takes the 
place of a boiler. Water goes through the reactor and picks up heat. 
The heat in the water is transmitted through the tubes of a heat 
exchanger to other water which surrounds these tubes. This sur 
rounding water is changed to steam which then drives a turbine. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, your reactor really takes the place 
of your old firebox and all that 4 

Admiral Rickxover. That is correct, 

Mr. Scrivner. What have you run into in the way of problems of 
not merely your reactor, which is the steam generator in fact, but 
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your transmission or your drive shaft? Where you have such long, 
sustained, high-speed operation, I am quite sure the old type machinery v 
would not stand up under that tremendous punishment. 

Admiral Rickover. The average naval powerplant runs about 1 per- 
cent of its life at full power. The nuclear- -powered plants run a great 
deal more than that. Perhaps about 50 percent of their steaming is 
at high powers. That has posed quite a design problem for us because 
the tendency is to make machinery lighter ‘and smaller. So to take 
advantage of this new source of energy which permits us to operate 
for long periods of time at high powers, the mac ‘hinery must be made 
as durable as the nuclear reactor. We do that by careful design. In- 
cidentally there is practically nothing in these naval nuclear power- 
plants that we are able to get off the shelf, whether for the reactor 
plant or the machinery plant. Every item has had to be designed 
specially for this job. “We will not have this problem for follow ships, 
of course. 

We have done two things: In some cases, besides careful design, we 
have had to make the equipment more rugged—which means it weighs 
more. 

TRAINING OF CREWS 


Second, we have an intensive training system for our crews. In 
addition to training the officers and men in the practical aspects of 
operation and maintenance, we also teach them the design features of 
the reactor and the machinery. They know whiy it works. That offers 
a tremendous advantage to us because the crews can then treat their 
plants intelligently. In fact, our problem is that on a percentage 
basis we are losing about 30 times as many sailors to the officer candi- 
date program as the average in the Navy. We select the men care- 
fully to begin with and we train them well. Our training program is 
such that the people understand their plants. 

I say categorically that we could have much more success in operat- 
ing naval plants and at less cost if our people understood why things 
are designed as they are. Normally in the Navy, both officers and 
sailors feel that anything designed in Washington has the approval 
of the Lord Himself, and they don’t question it. We have taught 
these people why a piece of machinery is designed the way it is. We 
do that over a period of a year. We also have them learn to operate 
our land prototype plants he fo re they are assigned to a nuclear vor 
We qualify them as operators. With that system we can get muc! 
more out of the machinery than is possible the ordinary way. 


WHAT IS RIGHT WITH THE NAVY 


Mr, Scrivner. I am going to give you a chance to do a little more 
bragging pretty soon. There are lots of questions I would like to ask, 
but time will not permit. 

In response to Mr. Mahon, who said he had had a little session on 
what was right and wrong with the defense picture, and he was asking 
about something he thought was wrong and you thought the defense 
submarine killer was more important perhaps than Po/ar7s, indicating 
that might be one of the things. What is right with the defense pro 
gram’ What isright with your particular branch? You surely have 
something to brag about. 
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Admiral Ricxover. That is such an unusual question, to ask what is 
right with something. 

Mr. Scrivner. ‘line reason I do it is because there have been some 
discouraging statements made this year, contrary to previous years, 
that—as a matter of fact, I was impelled to ask one of the witnesses : 
the Navy had gone to pot. The picture was painted so bleak that I wa 
starting to wonder. Do you have something to brag about? Let us 
have it. 

Admiral Rickxover. That is like man biting dog, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right, but that has happened. 

Admiral Ricxover. Yes, sir. I think what is right with our Navy 
is this. We have a lot of good ships. We have a lot of good people. 
I feel certain that if a war were to break out today we could lick the 
enemy and that is about the most that anyone could say. 

Mr. Scrivner. That isa good picture. 

Admiral Rickover. That is the end result you want of us. I do not 
know that I could add anything to that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, Admiral. 
Mr. Manon. Any questions on my right ? 


COMMENDATION OF ADMIRAL RICKOVER 


Mr. Fioop. Just one question. As Mr. Scrivner says, the only thing 
I am sorry about these hearings is we did not get you for 2 full days 
and nights before we started the hearings at all. 

Admiral Rickover. When would I get my work done under those 
circumstances ? 

Mr. Ftoop. I know that, but I could use you. JI will tell you a story. 
You have a good sense of humor. I am not being impertinent. All of 
the giants of the world were having a convention and one giant was 
named as a delegate to the convention. So he comes along on the way 
to the convention, which is quite a long way off, and he comes to a big 
river. There had been a terrible big flood and he could not get across 
this river at all, just could not get across. So he sat down on the bank 
and cried and said, well, that is too bad. I want to go to this conven- 
tion but cannot get there because of this big flood. 

A little dwarf sitting under a leaf of a tree fishing in the stream 
looked up and said, Mr. Giant, what is the matter? The giant said, I 
have to go to this convention, cannot get there because of this flood. 
I have to sit here and die. The dwarf said, look, mister, you are a big 
strong, important fellow. Why don’t you take that big tree there and 
pull it down? You can do that. Walk right over. He said, that 
is right. So he pulled down the tree so that it fell across the stream 
and he walked across. He wa'ked about a mile, went back, walked 
back over the tree, took a bottle out of his pocket, picked up the 
dwarf, put the dwarf in the bottle, put the cork in the bottle, and said, 
“T can use you again. 

That is why I would like to have had you about 2 full days. 

Admiral Ricxover. Thank you for the c omparison. 

Mr. Foon. I feel as though I am in the position of the giant with 
the strong back and the weak mind. You know this business and you 
level with us. ; 

I have only one question because as Mr. Scrivner said, we could 
ask you questions for the rest of the week and loveit. I could. 
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NUCLEAR POWERED SEAPLANE 


I am interested and I talked to this operations man the other day 
about it—in a big naval seaplane with a nuclear engine, ASW, not 
too fast, not too cumbersome. But I am interested in that naval 
weapon, a seaplane. I would like to see the Navy develop the nuclear 
engine for aircraft instead of somebody else. I can see a real need, 
quick, for it 

Is that outside of your shop 

Admiral Rickover. That is outside of my shop. The primary re- 
sponsibility for that is vested in the Air Force working with the 
Atomic Energy Commission, The Navy has people wor king i in that 
same program. I would say this. I would wait until the engine is 
developed. Once the engine is developed, you can decide where it 
best fitsin. I think we still have a little w ay to go to get a war opera- 
tional engine. That is more important than figuring out right now 
who is to ‘plac e his tag on it. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all. 


ATOMIC POWERED FRIGATE 


Mr. Forp. What is the tonnage of your atomic-powered frigate? 

Admiral Rickxover. 7,900 tons. 

Mr. Forp. What is the tonnage of the destroyer that would also be 
atomic powered ¢ 

Admiral Rickover. The atomic-powered ship we are designing has 
been called a destroyer, and it has been called a frigate. It will dis- 
place about 7,900 tons. 

Mr. Forp. When is the atomic-powered frigate to be operational ? 

Admiral Rickover. We are trying to have it operational in 1961. 


ATOMIC-POWERED SMALL DESTROYER 


Mr. Forp. What is the date for the atomic-powered destroyer of 
the 6,700-ton class? 

Admiral Morean. The date of the conventional one? 

Mr. Forp. The date of the 6,700-ton atomic-powered 

Admiral Morean. That one is not atomic powered. 

Admiral Rickover. The 7,900 is atomic powered. The 6,700 is 
conventional. I believe you are asking for a comparison of completion 
dates, sir ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Admiral Morean. I do not have that. 

Mr. Forp. Why is not the 6,700-ton destroyer, atomic powered, 
desirable and proposed ¢ 

Admiral Rickover. We would like to have it 6,700 tons, or less, but 
a considerable part of the displacement is due to the military features 
on the ship, not only the propulsion plant. This frigate, whether 
conventional or nuclear powered, is getting larger in size, not only be- 
cause of the propulsion plant, but because new milit: iry features have 
been added. 
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DESTROYER SCREEN FOR NUCLEAR CARRIER 


Mr. Forp. It seems to me if you are going to have atomic-powered 

sarriers, and with a carrier task group you have to have supporting 
ships for your screens, and so forth; you have one ship that has un- 
limited range and yet you have supporting ships in your screen which 
do not have that. “It Seems to me you get into a very serious problem 
as to supply, et cetera, with the two different types. 

Admiral Rickover. You have to start sometime because if you carry 
that argument out to its logical conclusion you would never get anv- 
thing new. 


USE OF ATTACK SUBMARINES IN PLACE OF SURFACE SHIPS 


Admiral Haywarp. Mr. Chairman, may I answer the operational 
side of this? We look forward to the day when these attack sub- 
marines can be useful to our own surface ships because you must 
realize, like in physics, you also have an interface problem. The sea 
is no good unless you can use the surface. 

We would employ the attack submarines along with and in some 
cases in place of some surface ships. I feel that in this manner we 
would exploit not only over the sea but the surface and the subsur oe 2. 
A real R and D problem in that right today is adequate communic: 
tions between attack submarines and the people on the top. 

Mr. Froop. I do not understand how you use a submarine in place 
of a surface ship. 


COMMUNICATIONS WITH SUBMERGED SUBMARINES 


Admiral Haywarp. It would be very easy. You have a bent-line 
screen to prevent other submarines attacking. Visualize having at- 
tack submarines below the surface and in communication with them. 
You could vector them just like you vector aircraft. There is no 
reason why he cannot help you to solve this particular problem. 

In World War II, for instance, you always had to chase your own 
submarines out because you could not talk to them, had no adequate 
communication, you had no way of knowing where they were with 
reference to you on the surface. 

From the research and development point of view I look forward 
to the day when the attack submarine joins the surface forces com- 
municationwise and you tie it all into one really three dimensional 
team of surface, subsurface, and air, because you need this. You 
must always realize that the surface has to be used. Some way you 
have to come up if you are going to use ~ sea unless you are going 
to stay on the bottom all the time. They can be very useful in this 
view. It does not mean you have a whole large task force as we 
have envisioned—as a matter of fact, the task force has come down 
considerably in size where we would have maybe 1 or 2 ships running 
at high speed and you would definitely use your undersea ships to 
help you. This is the reason for getting the speed and performance. 
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COMBINING SHIPS OF DIFFERENT RANGES AND SPEEDS IN SAME 
TASK FORCE 


Mr. Forp. Are you not going to run into the problem with an 
atomic-powered fleet with a high fleet speed capability, and unlimited 
range, and your screen ships with fleet speed capability but limited 
range, without refueling. Then if you change and use your sub- 
marines you are going to yhave a fleet speed atomic powered carrier but 
your submarines do not have the same comparable speed, as I have 
heard discussed here. 

Admiral Haywarp. We hope to get them to this speed. 

Mr. Forp. A 2-, 3-, or 5-knot difference from what we have heard 
this morning. 

Admiral Ricxover. Do not forget that the surface of the ocean is 
not a smooth, clean sheet of paper. The surface of the ocean is fre- 
quently rough; there are high seas. The fact that a ship is designed 
to make 32 knots eae not mean it necessarily does so in all weather. 
It would probably be rare on the Atlantic that a ship capable of 
making 32 knots would ever make it, whereas the submarine always 
can make its full speed. 

Admiral Haywarp. The speed of advance is what you are interested 
in. If you are protecting, your screen and particularly your sub- 
marines would be out in the direction of the advance. 

Speed of advance normally runs 23 to 25 knots. 

Admiral Ricxover. I believe you would find that the high speed 
submarine could keep up with a fast task force because it would do 
most of its steaming submerged. 


QUALITY CONTROL IN NUCLEAR CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Manon. Admiral, I wish you would comment on the problem of 
quality control in nuclear construction. These ships are supposed to 
run for such a long time. You have a problem there of having suf- 
ficient durability in all areas. What are you doing about it? ‘What 
is the situation ? 

Admiral Rickover. You are touching on a much broader subject 
than perhaps your question indicates. “May I answer it in a broader 
way? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. I am thinking principally of the Navy, the 
commercial facilities. 

Admiral Rickover. Here is what we find when we go to our in- 
dustrial organizations and ask them to make more or less conven- 
tional items such as castings and valves, turbines, pressure vessels, 
items which have nothing to do with nuclear power itself. They are 
used with nuclear powerplants but there is nothing inherently nuclear 
about them. We find that American industry is not as good as they 
advertise. We have had many cases where to get one satisfactory 
casting we have to make two. One of the main reasons for this 1s 
that some part of American industry, since it has been sated with 
business, has not been intent enough on finding out why their par- 
ticular items of equipment worked as they do. We have had diffi- 
culty in getting them to undertake investigations, research, and de- 
velopment. 
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Stainless steel, for instance, has been used since 1912. It was first 
developed by the Krupps in Germany. Stainless steel is subject to 
chloride stress corrosion. If a small amount of chloride touches the 
stainless steel, it starts cracking. This phenomenon has been known 
at least 30 years and yet the industry has never tried seriously to find 
out what causes it. As a result the Government is trying to find out, 
but, as yet without too much success. If the stainless steel industry 
were to learn what causes this phenomenon and solves the problem 
they could increase their market for this product considerably. 

We find that all the way through. We find that somehow our in- 
dustry is not too avid for learning why things work as they do. In 
the nuclear program we knew we had to make it work. ‘Since we 
knew nothing about it when we started, we had to get down to basic 
facts. We are spending a great deal of money to find out why a 
nuclear reactor works as it does. It is a fact that nearly all our diffi- 
culty with nuclear-powered ships has been with conventional items 

‘ather than the nuclear part, although the nuclear part is much more 
difficult. I predict that if our industry is to work successfully with 
higher temperatures and higher pressures and with the new chemicals, 
they have to learn why things work as they do. 

For example, for many years there has been great confusion in 
this country about marking pipe and marking plates. The aviation 
industry has been pl: agued with that. So have we. It was almost 
like pulling teeth to get the industrial organizations to mark their 
pipe properly. You can see the serious consequences that could occur 
in a time of technological advance such as the present, where material 
is being used more and more near to limits, if wrong material is used. 

It is hard to get them to do these things with their own money. 
They are more interested perhaps in making money. I do not blame 
them for that, but I believe they would be smarter if they realized 
that if they learned more basic information about their materials, 
they would make more money ultimately. 

Mr. Manon. You often have more trouble with the so-called con- 
ventional items than you do with the nuclear-power items? 

Admiral Rickover. Yes; and for a simple reason: It is not that 
these problems cannot be solved but because in many cases there is 
not the intense desire to learn because after all they are doing just 
about as well as their competitors and they can sell their stuff. 

I also predict this: If any manufacturer were to really learn why 
his material works as it does, he could increase his profit quite a bit 
because he would not have so much waste. 


NAVY MUST OVERCOME LACK OF INDUSTRY’S RESEARCH 


Mr. Manon. What can probably be done in this field with respect to 
the Navy? 

Admiral Ricxover. As far as my particular field is concerned, I 
have found it necessary to use Government funds to try to find out 
these things. What we do find out is then available to anyone. It 
advances technology in general but I think it is basically wrong for 
the Government to do as much as it has to. I think any man, 
whether he is a baker who bakes a loaf of bread or a metals manufac- 
turer, has the obligation to find out why his product turns out the way 
it does. 
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It boils down to this: The difference between a person or a man- 
ufacturer who has a professional attitude and one who does not. We 
in our work have to act in a professional capacity. We have to find 
out. I think that is the difference. There is no compulsion for many 
businesses to do this. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Admiral. 

Admiral Ricxover. That was a good speech; was it not? 

Mr. Manon. I thought it was an excellent speech. Thank you, 
Admiral. 

We could of course spend days on research and development in the 
Navy. But it is not practical in view of the circumstances and I doubt 
that it would influence our action on the bill if we did. Admiral Rick- 
over, I think you have about covered the areas on which we wanted you 
to speak. 

Mr. Boyte. May I be permitted to inquire at this time? 

Mr. Manion. To Admiral Rickover? 


REASONS FOR CONTINUING WORK ON NUCLEAR CARRIER 


Mr. Bortz. Yes. I assumed from the import of your observation 
you were going to dismiss him. I wanted to put one question to him. 

Admiral, in response to the question directed to you by my colleague, 
Mr. Sheppard, touching on the advisability of terminating construc- 
tion of nuclear carriers in the Navy and replacing them ‘by nuclear 
submarines at this time, I think I heard you say that there were several 
reasons that stood out in your mind. I believe you only got to the first 
one when somebody sidetracked you. 

As I recall, the first reason you said for the record was there was 
not any demonstrated operational capacity in the nuclear field as 
yet or satisfactory demonstrated capacity in the nuclear field. Is 
that right ? 

Admiral Rickover. Isaid missiles, not submarines, sir. 

Mr. Boye. For my enlightenment, since I am a new member of 
this committee, will you tell for the record the reasons for your 
judgment? 

Admiral Rickover. Why we should not stop building carriers? 

Mr. Boye. Yes, sir. 

Avira Rickover. I will try to be brief. 

Mr. Boyte. I might, preliminary to that, say although you do not 
have to worry about justifying the testimony or explaining it away 
or adding to it, there is considerable disagreement in this very com- 
mittee about whether or not there should be such an immediate aban- 
donment since a vote here indicated it was pretty close. 

Admiral Rickover. You understand, sir, I am talking for myself 
and not for the Navy? 

Mr. Boyte. That is right. 

Admiral Ricxover. I say this. We do not know what kind of wa 
we are going to fight. If we depend entirely on missiles, then we 
are also presupposing that we are going to have an all-out war, because 
missiles, whether fired from submarines or from land bases, pre- 
sumably will carry atomic or hydrogen bombs. Once you start using 
such missiles, I think you are pretty “much deciding that we will have 
an all-out war and preparing entirely for that sort of war. 
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If we have carriers we can still fight a local war. Supposing a 
Korea broke out today. What is Admiral Burke to do with situa- 
tions such as that one that can break out at any time? If he knew 
or if anyone else knew when the war is going to break out, who is 
going to be involved in it, what the attitudes of the neutrals would be, 
what weapons would be used, we could make better decisions. If we 
were very poor we would have to make bitter decisions. I do not 
know if you were here when I stated that our gross product was $435 
billion this past year. I asked whether we could afford to take the 
chance of not building the carrier. Certainly your job here is to 
keep expenditures down toa minimum. I am sure if you acquiesced 
im every request for appropriations either by the military or by the 
other governmental agencies, you would quickly use up 2 or 3 times 
the $435 billion. There has to be a lot of discretion involved in this. 
My feeling is I just would not take a chance at the present time until 
the world situation becomes clearer. 

I like to tell about that picture you no doubt have seen, when the 
German troops marched into one of the French cities and the French- 
men were standing along the curb crying. They lost everything. 
Every French family had been noted for saving. They had skimped 
on their defenses. They lost all their savings and their country to 
boot. That is the real issue. 

We in the military are not smart enough to know everything that 
is going to happen. We make lots of mistakes. Our trouble is we 
do not admit them. We come up here and act omniscient too often. 
My opinion is if we took our hair down more and did not worry too 
much about the atttitude of the Members of Congress we would make 
out better, because when you deal with people you should assume the 
other man is as reasonable as you are. I think we frequently do not 
get as much as we could because we try to make too much of a case; 
we do not realize that a lot of the brusque questioning we get from 
committees is inherent in the situation because many of you people 
are lawyers, and this is your way of getting at the facts. We do not 
understand that, because we get accustomed to thinking of military 
matters as being entirely in our own dominion. 

If we remembered that you people are just as interested in the 
defense of our country as we are, and not really on the opposite side, 
that we are really together, we would make out better. We do not 
know any better than what we tell you. We do believe that by not 
building more carriers we definitely would be taking a considerable 
chance. If the life of this country depended on our -elimin: ating the 
carrier or anything else the Navy has, I am sure Admiral Burke and 
the other senior naval officers would, without hesitation, tell you to 
do away with them. I feel, from what I know of them, that they 
may be mistaken, but they are just as sincere and intent as anyone 
in this room. They are doing the best they can. It is more of a 
subjective thing, sir, a matter of professional intuition, because you 
cannot prove exactly why you need a particular ship or weapon. 


WEAPONS AS INFLUENCE ON WAR OR PEACE 


T also stated previously that some people can come to you and prove 
there is going to be no more war. On that basis, you do not need 
any weapons. 
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Mr. Manon. Maybe weapons will prevent there being another 
war. 

Admiral Rickover. Yes, sir. There was a theory in vogue up to 
1914 and believed all over Europe, particularly by the Socialist 
parties, that it was weapons that caused war. That theory was 
adopted in our country in the 1930’s and resulted in the neutrality laws. 
I believe we are more sophisticated today. The idea that World War 
I was started by munitions makers is no longer believed today. We 
know better. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 

Admiral Rickxover. May I be excused, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes; thank you. 

Mr. Suerparp. The committee will come to order. The Chair rec- 
ognizes Mr. Mahon. 


WITHHOLDING OF FUNDS FOR NAVAL REACTORS PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Admiral Bennett, I would like for the discussion at 
this time to be placed in the record in connection with the testimony 
of Admiral Rickover. 

Admiral Rickover testified before the Senate Preparedness Sub- 
committee, and I believe he made reference to some reduction in the 
request which he had made of the budget or which had been made 
of the budget. I forgot to ask him if his budget was cut and, if so, 
in what respect, and what he had to say about it. I want you to see 
to it that he supplies an answer to this question in connection with 
this discussion. Will you do that? 

Admiral Bennerr. Yes, sir. I might say, Mr. Mahon, it is my rec- 
ollection that in the Navy budget his request was not cut, but I will 
verify that for the record. 

Mr. Manon. Please be sure to put a statement in the record to 
clarify the picture. 

Mr. Armstrronc. We will put that in the record. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know of any reduction in the Navy budget 
having to do with _ tors and the work of Admiral Rie ‘kover ? 

Mr. Armstrone. I do not have it in my head, sir. 

Admiral Haywarp. We restored it. This was discussed on his 
original program. 

Admiral Bennerr. Not in the budget submitted to the Congress. 

Admiral Haywarp. No, sir; it was in the expenditure situation that 
occurred between July 1 and the time sputnik went up. 

Mr. Manon. This had to do with the limitation on the expenditure 
of available funds? 

Admiral Haywarp. That is correct, and we reduced his program 
on the basis of that at that time when I first came in the summer- 
time on it. That. has since been restored. It was not anything but the 
expenditure field. 

Mr. Armstronc. In other words, the rate of expenditures. 

Admiral Haywarp. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Was there a reduction in any other phase of the 
atomic-energy program with which he has to do? 

Admiral Brennerr. I cannot speak to that, Mr. Chairman, because 
the other phases he is involved in are in the AEC budget. 
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Mr. Manon. I would like to have this cover the AEC picture, in- 
sofar as any statement supplied by Admiral Rickover. 
Admiral Haywarp. A lot of things were slowed up by the expend- 


iture limitation, and they involved the AEC program, some of the 
nuclear-powered submarines. 

Mr. Manon. Will you have a statement submitted for the record 
for the testimony this morning, and will you see to it that we get a 
copy of it on this side of the table as soon as it is prepared, so we can 
scan it and interrogate somebody further, if necessary ? 

Mr. Armstrong. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF ADMIRAL RICKOVER 


(The following is a quotation from my testimony before the Preparedness In- 
vestigating Subcommittee of the Committee on Armed Services, United States 
Senate, 85th Cong., 2d sess., January 6, 1958 :) 

Admiral Rickover. The next one is the Bureau of the Budget problem. We 
are now in the third quarter of the fiscal year; and on 1 or 2 of my items I have 
not yet gotten my money, and yet these are recognized military projects. 

I understand that there may be a constitutional difficulty here, and that this 
may be something which would be worthwhile studying perhaps, and for Con- 
gress to direct that on certain projects the money be made available instantly 
on approval of the appropriations measure. 

Also that Congress might set up a rule on appropriation measures where you 
do not wait until August or September before the money is available, because 
that also upsets things. 

But once you declare, or somebody whom you authorize to declares, that cer- 
tain projects have a stated urgency, the money that is appropriated by Congress 
should be made instantly available, not wait 6 months. 

Senator Jonnson. And now it is withheld, the allocation of it is withheld and 
delay follows. 

Admiral Rickover. I am sure you have heard from other witnesses to that 
effect. 

Senator Jonnson. Confusion, frustration? 

Admiral RickKover. Well, you save money right at this minute, but what you 
are doing is you are buying obsolescence. That is the worst thing to buy, and 
ultimately it costs more, too. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, I did not understand his answer that his 
money this year is not available yet. 

Admiral Rickover. Some of my money for fiscal year 1958 which was appro- 
priated by Congress several months ago has not yet been made available to me. 

Senator JoHNsSON. That has not been allocated to you by the 

Admiral Rickover. By the Bureau of the Budget. 

Senator Jounson. By the Bureau of the Budget? 

Admiral RicKkover. Yes, sir. 

Senator JoHNnson. Why is that? 

Admiral Rickover. Well, I really don’t know. I suppose the Bureau of the 
Budget has a job, too, to save money, and they are trying to do the best they 
ean, but it seems to me if the administration goes to Congress and recommends, 
approves projects and Congress appropriates the money, then we ought to cancel 
the project or get the money. 

Senator Jonnson. Then what we really have is in effect a super appropriations 
committee in the form of a Director of the Budget, a kind of czar or dictator 
there? 

Admiral Ricxover. I think that is right. I think that this business of the 
item veto which Congress has never been willing to grant to the President is now 
being exercised by the Bureau of the Budget. 





STATEMENT BY ADMIBAL RICKOVER ON MARCH 38, 1958 


On January 3, 1958, the Bureau of the Budget finally approved release of the 
remaining funds appropriated by Congress for fiscal year 1958 for the naval 
reactors program of the Atomic Energy Commission. 








NONNUCLEAR NAVAL RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon. Would you in a general way summarize the remaining 
program of the Navy in the Bureau of Ships on research and de- 
velopment. 

Admiral Morean. Generally speaking, our research is directed 
to improving our antisubmarine warfare capability, our communi- 
cation and data processing capability and our mine warfare capability. 
That is, mine defense. 

Those are our principal areas of responsibility other than nuclear 
power about which you have heard. 

Mr. Manon. We are not in the business of operating these research 
and development programs, we provide clearance for you to operate 
them. 

Do you have every confidence that these programs are a minimum 
program under the circumstances ¢ 

Admiral Morean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. These are programs upon which you have worked 
for years, many of them ? 

Admiral Morean. Most of them are continuing projects 


USE OF THERMOELECTRIC COUPLES 


Mr. Manon. Is there anything especially different or 
or controversial in any of the rest of these programs ? 

Admiral Morgan. No, sir; there is one that might interest you so 
I will take a minute of your time to tell about it. It is in this next 
area of new projects. We are on the verge of a breakthrough appar- 
ently in conversion of heat to electric power through thermoelectric 
couples. In the past we have had such couples but their efficiency 
has been low, a fraction of 1 percent. The more sophisticated efforts 
have gotten up to about 1 percent. We now have a field of endeavor 
which if successful will enable us to get efficiencies comparable to 
those obtained with conventional powerplants. 

Of course the direct conversion of heat to electric power would be 
a tremendous advantage in many ways. In submarines, for example, 
it would eleminate almost all noisy mac hmery. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would eliminate generators 

Admiral Morean. Turbines and gener ators; we would have to have 
a motor, of course. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the time schedule on the studies? 

Admiral Morean. They will continue for several years. In this 
fiscal year we have asked for money from the emergency fund 


spectacular 


to 


continue the de velopment. We had some funds reprogramed into 
it. In 1959 as the yellow sheets show the support is considerably 
more. We should have something definite on this in a matter of 3 
years. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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MINE LOCATION AND CLASSIFICATION EQUIPMENT 


Admiral Morcan. The next project is the broad category of mine 
location and classification equipment and for that purpose we are 
asking for $1,689,000. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the time schedule, when to be completed, who 
is doing the work ? 

Admiral Morean. The broad program is being done at the Mine 
Defense Laboratory and the Engineering Experiment Station and, 
in addition there are about eight contractors participating in this 
program. We expect the interim efforts to be completed in 1960 and 
to have a mine-hunting vessel completely equipped in 1961. 


PROJECT HARDTACK 


Mr. Manon. What do you mean by Project Hardtack ? 

Admiral Morcan. Project Hardtack is a series of atomic tests sched- 
uled for this summer in the Pacific. 

Mr. Manon. What is it ? 

Admiral Morean. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. What kind of a program is it going to be? 

Admiral Haywarp. The Hardtack program is the entire atomic 
weapons testing program on Eniwetok. We expect to get some opera- 
tional information from it, too, but it is just part of ‘the overall na- 
tional program for atomic weapons testing. 

Mr. Manon. Will this program so far as you know be carried out 
on schedule ? 

Admiral Haywarp. Yes, sir, as far as I know it will go on schedule. 

Mr. Fioop. Will it be thermonuclear or just A-bombs # 

Admiral Haywarp. It is a variety. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MINE DETECTION, SWEEPING AND COUNTERMEASURES 


Mr. Manon. Please answer for the record the question of what 
you are doing in the field of mine detection, sweeping, and counter- 
measures. You can give a statement. 

(The information is classified and has been furnished for use of 
the committee. ) 

DEFENSE AGAINST TORPEDOES 


Mr. Manon. What are you doing in the field of defense against 
torpedoes? 

( Diseussion off the record.) 

Admiral Morecan. There is another area that should be mentioned 
and that is the improvement of the ship’s structure to better with- 
stand a torpedo explosion when it does occur. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Are you going to be able to exclude a torpedo with a 
nuclear warhead ? 


Admiral Morcan. No. 
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Mr. Foon. If you get hit with a nuclear warhead, you have had it. 
Admiral Morgan. Yes. 


Mr. Manon. You have a request here for the Bureau of Ordnance 
for about $290 million. 


SUBMARINE OPERATION IN ARCTIC AREAS 


Mr. Srxes. Before we get to that, what is the requirement for a 
submarine for Arctic operations? What is different about such a 
requirement ¢ 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Haywarp. We feel that we should be able to operate in 
Arctic basins. Until we had a nuclear submarine there was always 
trouble. Our last trip showed that there was a lot that we do not 
know about the Arctic. We have an actual requirement for Arctic 
operation. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions ‘ 


REASONS FOR DECENTRALIZED RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Boy.e. I have a question that I would like to ask the admiral. 

Transmitting the efficacy of the consolidation and unification of 
services, what is your justification for having several distinct re- 
search and development departments in your various bureaus of the 
Navy 

Admiral Morean. Research and development, beyond the basic 
research phase, is best done by those men who have the problem to 
solve. In the business of designing and building boilers, those who 
do that work know what is needed; know what is possible, and are 
best capable of directing research in the field. 

In the Bureau of Ships that is the way in which we operate. It 
is a large bureau. There are many technical areas. But in each 
area the research and development is controlled by those with the 
problems. 

Research in ship design is handled by the ship design division; 
research in electronics is handled by the electronics people. There 
is overall coordination at my level. 

Mr. Boyie. Do you not have seven various departments in the 
Navy alone? 

Admiral Haywarp. I would like to answer that. One of the best 
examples of why we have it is that the Russians went through the 
same situation. Up to 1928 the Russians had the idea that you have 
right now, to centralize all research and development. They made 
two capitalistic decisions in 1928. At that time Tupolev and Zucha- 
chavsky convinced Mr. Stalin that research and development cen- 
tralization did not make sense. If they were going to make this 
overall try to really become No. 1 in the technical world research 
and development wise they had to be decentralized. 

The second capitalistic decision they made at the same time was to 
permit their contractors and even their designers to compete in tlie re- 
search and development phase and from one central Tasgi Institute 
in Russia they decentralized and now they have 175 institutes. I am 
covering specifically the aeronautical field in research and de ‘velop- 
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ment. I seriously think that their success in the technical world 
has stemmed from that. 

1 louk with dread on any centralization of research and development. 
As Admiral Morgan pointed out, what is pec uliar to the Bureau of 
Ships is peculiar to the Bureau of Aeronautics and peculiar to the 
Bureau of Ordnance. We would be at great fault if we tried to cen- 
tralize the research and development effort, not only of the Navy but 
of the United States. 

Mr. Manon. I think Mr. Boyle is not advocating the consolidation 
of your research and development programs, as you indicated. He 
did not recommend it. “Why do you not do it?” is what he asked. I 
do not want you to misquote him on that. 

Admiral Bennett. I think I can give an additional reason. I am 
not sure who is imitating whom, but we are at least in coincidence 
with the experience and general trend of the decentralization in big 
business. 

For example, in the General Electric Co. Dr. Suits operates the 
basic research laboratory that in some respects corresponds to my office. 
All of the operating divisions have laboratories which de: : with their 
own products, whether it is stoves or vacuum tubes. As Admiral 
Morgan has said, this is because the user knows what is most. needed 
for the next generation of the product. This is simply good manage- 
ment. 

Mr. Borte. I want to make it clear that there is considerable agi- 
tation, not only in my district but all over the country for and 
interest in unification and consolidation. As much as you can put on 
the record the better off you will be. I thought at this time you 
should have some Ree ition for having those separate and distinct 
departments in the Navy. 

Admiral Bennerr. May I add just one more-thing to that? I have 
been involved in research and development work almost exclusively 
for over 20 years, and I think that I would go further than Admiral 
Hayward. The worst thing that could happen to this country would 
be to centralize research and development. 

Mr. Boyte. In the Navy? 

Admiral Benner. In the Navy, in the Department of Defense, or 
the country. 


CENTRALIZATION OF RESEARCH IN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Manon. You do not know anyone who is recommending that ? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. In what way? 

Admiral Bennetr. There are bills which are before the Congress 
which will in effect do this right now. 

Mr. Froop. There is a philosophy of government that says that is 
the worst thing that could happen to the Government. 

Mr. Manon. I am not aware of any great program of unification 
that would prevent our doing the best possible job in the field of re- 
search. That is not where the major controversy lies. Perhaps I am 
in error. 

Admiral Bennerr. It can be all the way from basic, pure or scien- 
tific research right on down to development for defense. 
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Mr. Manon. But it has not been spelled out. 

Admiral Bennerr. In the bill proposed—and I am sorry that | 
have forgotten by whom—to create a new Department of Science and 
Technology I believe it is adequately spelled out, as I read the bill. 

Mr. Manon. That would take out of the Defense Department some 
of the operation that is now in it? 

Admiral Bennett. If I understand the proposed bill, it would take 
everything out of every department. 

Mr. Manon. That is probably not receiving very serious considera- 
tion. 


RESEARCH CONDUCTED BY OPERATING UNITS RESPONSIBLE FOR PROBLEM 


Admiral Morean. I have one more word. It does not sound too 
important after the higher approach to the discussion, but to the 
various bureaus the casualties and problems occuring in the fleet are 
reported. I am sure that the Bureau of Ordnance must get word as 
to the troubles with their equipment. We get word as to the trouble 
with our equipment. That information goes to those who are re- 
sponsible for the design of the particular equipment, be it a boiler, a 
propeller shaft, or whatever it may be. Therefore, those responsible 
know where the difficulty is, and know what research is needed. They 
then come around and say, “We have to improve these boilers, we 
have to have better boiler tubes.” 

Admiral Rickover mentioned stress corrosion. We have encoun- 
tered that. So we have to do some research on that. I feel very 
strongly that the people who are responsible for the job should do 
the research and I agree completely with Admiral Bennett. 


SHOPPING LIST FOR MILITARY SCIENCES 


Mr. Wiceresworrn. I have been looking at the shopping list that 
goes to make up the item 3H, “Military sciences.” I realize that it is 
made up of a lot of relatively small items and the overall total reflects 
a decrease compared with the appropriation of the current year, but 
there is about $11.8 million requested under this general heading, and 
[ notice that you have $634,000 requested for basic studies in materials 
which I assume is important. There are a number of other items that 
add up to $400,000 or $500,000, such as studies in cordage fibers, textile 
treatment methods, wood, ship building, cleaning and operation; and 
insecticides and fumigants; disinfectant procedures; paint surface 
preparations; rust preventives and preservation and packaging. 

Do you really need all that money for these items and are they 
going to go on indefinitely, or are we not going to know all we can 
know in some of these fields before long and be able to cut these items 
out, or cut them down ? 

Admiral Morgan. The answer to your question is we certainly need 
the money. 

Mr. WiceteswortnH. For all of these things that I have mentioned ? 

Admiral Morecan. Yes. These are very carefully screened. They 
represent, as I was Aston a few moments ago, problem areas. 
Some will fall out; others will take their place very quickly. 


—— 
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Mr. Wiccieswortn. It seems to me that we have been working on 
preservation and packaging for years. I do not know what more there 
is to be learned about it. 

Admiral Morean. It is being constantly improved. In being im- 
proved there are great economies possible because deterioration and 


loss of our equipment, particularly that shipped in a salt water atmos- 
phere, can result in serious economic loss. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ON CRYPTOGRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


Mr. Scrivner. I was thinking somewhat along the same lines as Mr. 
Wigglesworth. I notice that you have an item of crypto systems. 
We have been providing money for systems and research and develop- 
ment on cryto for as long as I have been in the House of Representa- 
tives. Why another substantial sum, even an increase over the last 
vear ¢ 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Bennerr. I cannot add very much. Crypto systems have 
been under constant measure and countermeasure ever since the Athe- 
nians tattooed words on the skull of a slave and let his hair grow. 

Mr. Scrivner. I assume we will keep on until we revert back to 
savagery again. 


COORDINATION OF CRYPTOGRAPHIC RESEARCH BY NSA 


Mr. Forp. It was my understanding the National Security Agency 
under General Canine, and now his successor, have final responsibility 
inthisarea. Why do you have responsibility here ¢ 

Admiral Brnyerr. This is a field which is fully coordinated and 
where work is divided up according to the particular 1 requirements. I 
can give an illustration that might seem very easy. <A device that 
might operate in the Sahara Desert with that narrow function might 
not operate on a ship where the salt atmosphere might interfere. 
Without attempting to go into details that should not be put on the 
record, I think were you to invesigate you would find that our effort 
is a part of the NSA effort and definitely fits into it. The particular 
reference that Admiral Morgan was referring to includes the NSA, 
the Army Security Agency, the Air Force Security Agency, and the 
National Security Agency. 

Mr. Forp. I think it is our prime concern when we get the im- 
pression that one agency is doing the overall job to inquire as to why 
these bit and pieces appear otherwise. 

Admiral Bennerr. You are quite correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. If it is coordinated it is all right. If it is not, then we 
ought to know about. 

Admiral Bennett. That is correct. 


BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 


Mr. Manon. We will now go into the research and development 
work of the Bureau of Ordnance. You have a request here for $290 
million. 

Admiral Wrrnineron. Our request this year is for $290.7 million, 
an increase over last year of $82.1 million. This breaks down into 








: 
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$161 million for Polaris and $129.7 million for all other activities of 
the Bureau of Ordnance. 


The increase in the Bureau of Ordnance proper is $10.9 million, 
and the increase in Polaris is $71.2 million. 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Under project 4A, “Aircraft and related equipment,” the principal 
increase is $439,000 in the item, “Compatibility of aircraft and arma- 
ment.” The completion of the effort on the Mark 11 aircraft machine- 
gun results in a decrease of $413,900. There is a net increase of 
$25,100 for this budget project. 

Discussion off the record.) 

nother major item, “.Jet-assist takeoff,” includes 2 projects, 1 with 
Aerojet General and 1 with the Central Rocket Co., both designed to 
produce jet-assist rockets with faster power impulse. The wor k on the 
2)-millimeter aircraft-gun system, Mark 11, essentially has been com- 
pleted, and this is a decrease this year of $413,900. Budget project 
4A is relatively small, $839,000, compared to $813,900 last year. 


GUIDED MISSILES AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Proceed to 4B, “Guided missiles and related equip- 
ment.” 

Admiral Wirutneron. There is $78,804,400 increase. The 1958 
figure is $149,124,600, and the 1959 ate; is $227,929,000. Of this in- 
crease, the Bureau of Ordnance programs account for $7,617,400, and 
the ballistic-missile project, $71,187,000. The basic changes in the 
program, Mr. Chairman, which can go inte the open record, are an 
increase of $6,129,000 in the Terrier missile program, an increase of 

$3,738,000 in the Talos weapons system, and an increase of $1,339,000 
in the Sidewinder guided-missile system. 

There are 2 decreases, 1 of $1,988,000 in the Tartar weapon system, 
and 1 of $2,186,000 in the surface- to-surface, guided-missile- system 
program. The totals requested in these major programs for the new 
fiscal year are: Terrier, $17 million; Talos, $13,700,000; and Side- 
winder, $8,500. For Tartar, $8,100,000, and for surface-to-surface 
guided missiles, $4,400,000. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. What is the reason for the increase in ’ 
Sidewinder ? 

Admiral Wrrutneron. Tartar has a decrease. Off the record 

(Discussion of the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Are you developing the Terrier for ground defense ? 

Admiral Wirnineron. The marines use it ground-to-ground now; 
yes. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


Tartar and 


SURFACE-TO-SURFACE MISSILES 


Mr. Fioop. With regard to project 4B, do I construe that to mean 
a reduction in Regulus ? 

Admiral Wrrnineron. Regulus is in the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your surface-to-surface guided missile / 
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Admiral Wirutneron. Mr. Flood, if you will recall, we canceled 
the Tritan program about a year ago for lack of funds. We are still 
working at the Applied Physics ‘Labor atory on a long-range, air- 
breathing, surface-to-surface missile. Perhaps it might have ram 
jets; perhaps it might have even some more exotic powerplant. This 
isabasicendeavor. It isnot a missile program yet. 


SHIPS, SMALL CRAFT, AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Project 4C is “Ships and small.craft and related equipment.” The 
estimate for 1958 was $4,300,000, and for 1959 it is $3,225,000, or a 
reduction of $1,075,000. Major changes include decreased effort in 
gun and rocket systems, a reduction of $872,000; submarine and anti- 
submarine fire control, a reduction of $185,700, and passive mine 


countermeasures, a reduction of $17,700, or a net decrease of $1,075,000. 
DEGAUSSING AS MINE COUNTERMEASURE 


Admiral Wrrntneron. I testified before that our responsibility here 
is in the field of degaussing only. We found we do not need to spend 
a lot of money in this field. It is a narrow, specialized field. 

Mr. Surrrarp. And you do not go beyond that expenditure field, 
either ? 

Admiral Wrrntneton. We have no responsibility for mine counter- 
measures as such except the protection of ships by degaussing. 

Mr. Sueprparp. You may proceed. 


AMMUNITION AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Admiral Wirnurneron. Project 4F is Ammunition and Related 
Equipment. The 1958 estimate was $40,662,100, and the 1959 request 
is $44,045,000, or an increase of $3,382,900. 

As I told you last year, this is a very badly named activity. Actu- 
ally, the only ammunition money requested in this 1959 budget is $1.3 
million, and this is for one objective only—improved VT fuses, and 
nothing else. It is an increase of $200,000 over the present fiscal year 
The money, $44,045,000, breaks down into these categories: 

Antisubmarine warfare weapon systems, estimate in 1958 at $8,- 
700,000, and for 1959, $16,500,000. 

The second category is nuclear antisubmarine warfare weapons and 
the estimate for 1958 is $8.4 million and for 1959, $2.3 million. This 
does not indicate any lack of interest-—— 

Mr. Fioop. Wait just a minute. You are rattling this off like a 
ack-ack outfit. 

Admiral Wirntneron. The first item under 4F is antisubmarine 
warfare system and the second item, nuclear antisubmarine weapons, 
$8.4 million for the present fiscal year and the new request is $2.3 
million. The reason for the decrease is the successful completion of 
two projects in that area. 

Mr. Fioop. We have talked about those before ? 

Admiral Wirrntneron. Yes. The third category is mines and depth 
charges. The present fiscal year is $3.2 million and the fiscal year 
1959 is $2.7 million. 
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The fourth category is rockets, and for the fiscal year 1958, $580,000, 
and the fiscal year 1959, nothing. 

Bombs, for the fise al year ‘1958, $836,000 and for the fiscal year 
1959, $1 million. 

Pyrotechnics, $820,000 versus $980,000. 

Cartridge actuated devices, $960,000 versus $1,222,000. 

Ammunition, which we have already mentioned, $1,100,000 last year 
and $1,300,000 this year for new VT fuses. 

Supporting research, $7,600,000 last year and $9,700,000 this year. 

Nuclear, non-ASW weapons, $2,800,000 last year and $1,700,000 
this year. 

Mr. Fioop. What is that one? 

Admiral Wirntneton. While that is being worked up, the big in- 
crease in the first item for ASW weapon systems 

Mr. Fioop. I mean what is nuclear, non-ASW ? 

Admiral Wirutneron. Off the record. 





PYROTECHNICS 


Mr. Suepparp. Let us take up an item here that I am somewhat 
interested in because I was under the impression it was more or less 
obsolescent. What is your definition of pyrotechnics and what do 
you need the money for under that? 

Admiral Wirnineron. Mr. Chairman, the field of pyrotechnics, as 
you know, is an integral part of the ASW weapons picture. They are 
recognition signals fired from submarines, there are smoke pots 
dropped from airplanes, and there are other types of markers used 
to mark the position on the bottom of the drill mines which have 
been planted for a readiness exercise. 

Mr. Sueprrarpv. How many contractors do you have producing in 
that field, and who are they, and where are they ? 

Admiral Wrrutneton. I would have to get that for the record. The 
major one currently is at the Naval Ammunition Depot at Crane, 
Ind. I will supply the others. 

(The requested information follows.) 


LIST OF BUREAU OF ORDNANCE CONTRACTORS ENGAGED IN PYROTECHNICS EFrort 


Universal Match Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

. Miller Research Laboratory, Baltimore, Md. 
Control Instrument Co., New York, N. Y. 
Bermite Powder Co., Saugus, Calif. 
Experiment, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Ensign-Bickford Co., Simsbury, Conn. 


Fairchild Engine & Aircraft Corp., Stratos division, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
Mr. Sueprparp. Is all this money in this field to be spent within the 
military installations ¢ 

Admiral Wirntneron. Partly within the military and partly with 


private contractors. This is just development money, not production 
money. 


Mr. Sueprarp. You may proceed. 


Te Co NS 


~- 
~~ 


“1 
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OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Admiral Wirutneton. 4G, Other Equipment. The request for the 
fiscal year 1958 was $9,416 ,000, and the new request is $10,256,000. 

The fiscal year 1958 figure for research equipment. was $3,100,000, 
and there is the same request for the fiscal year 1959. This is equip- 
ment like electronic microscopes that have to be continually provided 
our laboratories. The second major division, instrumentation of test 
ranges and for the present year the amount is $4,159,000, and the new 

request is $3,835,000. The third and most important item is counter- 
measures and counter-countermeasures, $1,800,000 in the fiscal year 
1958 and $2,800,000 in the new fiscal year. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You have a lot of interrogation on your next item 
in a previous presentation, military sciences. You show an increase 
there of $141,000. 

Admiral Wirutneron. There are two changes in this request. The 
sum asked for last year was $4,265,000, and we are asking this year 
for $4.406,000. 

With regard to the change in funding, there is an increase of $141,- 
000, which is broken down into 2 items. 1 an increase of $30.000 in 
ordnance materials. This applies specifically to the preservation of 
materials and development of proper lubricants for ordnance mate- 
rials, and then there is an increase of $111,000 in foundational research. 
This partially, but not entirely, covers the increased cost of salaries 
of our people working on such projects in the laboratories. I can 
give you, sir, a few examples of our foundation research for the 
record, if you wish. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Fioop. I have a question. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


POLARIS AS A STRATEGIC WEAPON 


Mr. Froop. T was at the dinner the other night when Secretary 
Douglas made his speech, and I nearly fell off the chair, He leveled 
his guns on Polaris, claiming you are now a strategic weapon. You 
have Polaris listed as a fleet ballistic missile. Then a fleet ballistic 
missile under the Polaris system is a strategic weapon under this 
Department. 

Admiral Haywarp. May I give you my definition of strategy ? 

Mr. Frioop. You know that you are under the guns of the Air Force. 
They have been tangling with Jupiter now for about 5 years. Now 
you are next. 

Admiral Haywarp. I will give you my opinion, which is that the 
United States needs a flexible posture in the deterrent business. It 

‘annot go down one street. Everytime we go down one street the 
opposition is darned sure we are not going to get any place with it. 
This does not do away with SAC, but you need all the means that 
you can possibly get fo make sure that the Russians know they are 
going to get incinerated. If they destroy SAC they will have to 
destrov this. Tf they destroy those two, they still have to destroy 
our ICBM system. 
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Mr. Foon. It is the Air Force that is trying to destroy it as a 
strategic weapon, ngt the Russians. 

Admiral Wirntneron. That is r ight. 

Admiral Haywarp. I think that they are mistaken. 

Mr. Marion. I am not aware of any attempt on the part of the 
Air Force to—— 

Mr. Fioop. To attack Polaris? 

Mr. Manon. They might discuss it. The fixed policy of the Depart- 
ment of Defense is to proceed with Polaris. 

Mr. Froop. It was the fixed policy of the Department of Defense 
2 weeks ago to proceed with Jupiter, and I have my doubts as of 
Monday this week how far they are going to go with that. Mr. 
Douglas has done a job on Jupiter despite the hear ings of this com- 
mittee and despite everything else. Now, he thinks he has that one 
washed out, so he is le veling on Polaris because he claims you are a 
strategy weapon and strategy attack is the Air Force, not the Navy. 
That is the program. 


DEFINITION OF STRATEGY 


Admiral Haywarp. For the record, I would like to define our defini- 
tion of strategy as the use by a nation of the economic, psychological, 
political, and milits ary forces in peace as well as in war, and so this 
Just does not confine itself to the Air Force being strategic. 

Mr. Fioop. You better spit on your hands. Here we go again. 

Admiral Haywarp. I am ready, Mr. Flood. 


MISSION FOR POLARIS 


Mr. Suepparp. Irrespective of your evaluation of the mission and 
its functions, it is my interpretation from past ene to this 
committee that this mission was assigned to the Navy by the highest 
echelon that we have in the military. 

Admiral Haywarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerparp. Period. 

Mr. Fioop. That does not mean anything. 

Mr. Suepparp. Certainly it means something insofar as the direc- 
tion of missions is concerned, with due respect to Mr. Douglas at the 
moment. 

Mr. Foon. I hope you are right. 

Mr. Osrertac. So long as the Polaris is a part of a naval weapon, 
and is associated with a carrier and submarine that belongs to the 
Navy, and there has been no change in jurisdiction, or mission in that 
regard; is that correct ‘ 

Admiral Wirnrineron. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. This committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 


Bureau or MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will pick up the next budget activity, No. 5, 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, reflected on page 36 of your justifi- 
cations. Your reference thereto and explanatory subject matter you 
will find on pages 48 to 50, inclusive. 
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In 1958 you reflected a budget of $4,474,000 and for 1959 you make 
an estimate of $4,600,000. What is the proposed application of the 
$4.6 million by the Bureau of Medicine und Gales ¢ 

Captain Yarsroues. Mr. Chairman, I am Captain Yarbrough. I 
am Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery for Re- 
search and Development. 


RESEARCH INTO IONIZING RADIATION 


In specific answer to your question, sir, the differences between years 
1958 and 1959 representing $126,000 are intended mainly for an in- 
crease in our effort in the search for knowledge with regard to ionizing 
radiation, which will be conducted principally at the Navy Radiologi- 
cal Defense Laboratory in the Naval Shipyard, San Francisco. 


NAVY RADIOLOGICAL DEFENSE LABORATORY 


This laboratory, as you have heard previously in this session, is 
under the management and control of the Bureau of Ships. However, 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery exercises technical control over 
the biomedical portion and we are therefore responsible for the fund- 
ing of this laboratory in its biomedical aspect. 

This laboratory in the past years and to some extent this year, 
since it serves a multitude of purposes and serves a multitude of agen- 
cies in the Government, and other bureaus of the Navy, needs quite a 
lot of assistance in funding and is frequently the object of contribu- 
tions from other bureaus and from other agencies. 

This in some ways is an unsatisfactory manner of funding because 
of the undetermined ability of the contributing agencies to have a 
uniform and year-to-year, equal-amount contribution. 

We are able to furnish about 50 percent of their requirements. The 
other 50 percent is garnered from other bureaus and from other agen- 
cies if they deem it necessary to contribute in any particular year. 

This makes for an unstable situation when they default because of 
the difficulties of maintaining an adequate staff. There must be a 
guaranty to scientists of this order of year-to-year employment. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You are addressing your remarks to the military 
sciences, in other words, 5-H, and its ramifications and functions, is 
that right ? 

Captain YArBrouGH. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Proceed. 


OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Captain Yarsroucu. You will note on page 36, sir, that we have 
fundings in only two categories, (1) other equipment, and (2) mili- 
tary sciences. This other equipment might merit a word of explana- 
tion. This is a venture in providing for people who inhabit the decks 
of submarines. Since the research and development of clothing is 
vested in the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, this is a joint project 
between the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts and the Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, our particular job being the field testing and de- 
termination of the adequacy of the clothing as furnished by the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
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I would like to invite attention to the fact that this has decreased 
$1,000, represented by the fact that we have discarded one prototype 
and no longer have to deal with it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The whole thing only involves $17,000, so let us pick 

up the larger item that follows it, because the committee’s general 
inquiries are more specifically directed to that rather than a minor 
matter of this character. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN MILITARY SCIENCES 


Captain Yarsroucn. In military sciences the research and develop- 
ment program embraces studies in the field of aviation medicine, ship- 
board and submarine medicine, general medicine and surgery, dental 
medicine, field medicine, special weapons medicine, environmental 
medicine, and the medical defensive e aspects of the atomic biological 
and chemical warfare. 

In a document that I furnished, sir, we have in accordance with 
the Chief of Naval Operations requirements, set forth projects 
underneath the category of military sciences. 


ATOMIC, BIOLOGICAL, AND CHEMICAL WARFARE 


First of these are the medical problems related to atomic warfare. 
This is the project that is indicated in the categorization as being 
increased $127,000. I have stated before it is located at the radio- 
logical defense laboratory in the shipyard, San Francisco. 

"The next item is medical problems related to biological warfare. 
This project provides for this Bureau’s support of research in the 
medical defensive aspects of biological warfare. It includes studies 
on detection and identification of biological-warfare agents, evalua- 
tion of drugs and antibiotics for use against diseases caused by these 
agents, pathogenesis of those agents to develop adjunctive prophy- 
lactic and therapeutic measures and the epidemiology of the diseases. 

The majority of our operations are in the field of personnel opera- 
tions. As against most of the programs you have heard so far the 

majority of our projects do not have an end item as a piece of hard- 
ware. We work with people. We develop techniques, treatments, 
selection methods, and so forth. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Your increase reflected in the last paragraph on page 
2 of the information I have before me, which is covering the subject 
matter you have just referred to, biological warfare operations, 1s a 
result of rising costs of personnel and replacement of equipment and 
withdrawal of United States Army from support of the University 
of California and the Naval Biological Laboratory contract. 

Captain Yarsroucu. Mr. Chairman, at the University of Cali- 
fornia by contract we operate in conjunction with the Office of Naval 
Research, the Naval Biological Laboratory, and the Naval Medical 
Research Unit No. 1, both devoted to work in the medical-defensive 
aspects of biological warfare. In previous years there has been a sub- 
stantial contribution to this effort from the Army Chemical Corps. 
In this current year they have indicated their intention of reducing 
their contr ibution so that we were forced to increase our participation 
in this laboratory effort from $188,000 to $225,000. This is an en- 
deavor to keep the work going ona stable basis. 
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Mr. Srxrs. How much money are you spending in this field ? 
Captain Yarsrouen. This is our total contribution, $225,000. 


NAVAL INTEREST IN BICLOGICAL WARFARE DEFENSES 


Mr. Sikes. Captain, there seems to be a disposition on the part of 
the Defense Establishment to treat all biological warfare considera- 
tions as hush-hush, and in addition, to devote very little time, money, 
or attention to them insofar as general knowledge is concerned. 

Why is it that so little emphasis is placed on this subject? It could 
be a very important subject. 

Admiral Bennerr. I think perhaps I can answer that one, Mr. 
Sikes. It is generally believed that the field of bacteriological war- 
fare, insofar as ships at sea, which is our principal concern, is not too 
much of a hazard. 

As far as contributing to the general knowledge I might add that 
the people, even in this particular type of operation, are encouraged 
to publish as much as possible thereby making a contribution to the 
biological sciences. Obviously there are some things they cannot 
publish. 

Mr. Srxes. Your studies, I presume, are directed to those activities 
which would have direct application only to Navy’s own requirements 
for biological warfare studies ? 

Admiral Bennerr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. That in part reflects the small cost / 

Admiral Bennetr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. At what level do you decide what particular phases of 
biological warfare studies are to be carried on by the Navy and which 
are to be carried on by other services ? 

Admiral Bennett. In general we draw up a program—Dr. Yar- 
brough may correct me if I am in error—which reflects only study of 
those. agents or biological specimens which could be in any sense of 
the word useful in the sea area. This immediately removes quite a 
number of things from consideration and I believe one would find 
that the consensus of a fairly large group of consultants, advisers, 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, ‘and my own people, we are pretty 
well covering with this small sum that sort of thing. Is that correct? 

Captain Yarsroven. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. Your studies are directed to the preventive side ? 

Captain Yarsrouen. You will notice I used the words in connection 
with the medicine and surgery program, “defensive aspects” of bio- 
logical warfare. By the Geneva Convention medical people should 
not be concerned with the offensive phases of biological warfare. 
However, in order to effect a good readiness in this area you perforce 
must have an essential knowledge of the offensive side and what an 
enemy might use ag uinst you. 

Mr. Srxes. That is well stated. 

Captain Yarsroven. Further, sir, the Navy has a difference of 
opinion with the Army Chemical Corps about what our responsibili- 
ties are in regard to agents. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Suppose the gas or the bug is conveyed by missile. 
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Captain Yarsroven. Again, sir, with regard to biological warfare, 
whether conveyed by missile, plane, or any other method of spread, 
the ability to affect personnel depends on the ability to maintain a 
cloud of a certain density in a certain area. 


NAVAL INTEREST IN CHEMICAL WARFARE DEFENSES 


Mr. Sikes. We have talked principally of biological warfare. Is 
the same general discussion applied to chemical warfare? 

Captain Yarsroven. First, in answer to your question, the Navy 
has little or no program in chemical warfare, this being a responsi- 
bility of the Army Chemical Corps. We do coordinate with them 
and derive information from them. We have some joint efforts with 
them, particularly I think of one in regard to the development of 
protective clothing where we attempt with one garment to have pro- 
tection against biological, atomic, and chemical warfare. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that in this program ? 

Captain Yarprouan. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the status of the program ? 

Captain Yarsroucu. The clothing has been tested for about the 
past 7 years. However, the advance in agents has somewhat out- 
stripped our efforts to develop clothing, particularly with regard to 
chemical agents. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Stes. Could the research be stepped up or is it a matter on 
which research has not found a sufficient answer to make it possible 
to — up the program ? 

Captain YarsrouGH. It does not appear at this time, unless basic 
research produces new and currently unknown materials, that we 
will be able to effect a clothing that would not so encumber the in- 
dividual that his battle efliciency would be interfered with. 

We have hopes and research is continuing in this direction. 

Mr. Fioop. Could an enemy by air action or any other action— 
submarine, air, with projectile or gas cloud, if the air was right— 
could they set up a cordon sanitaire around a task force through 
which you would not dare pass if you identified the gas or the problem ? 

Captain Yarsroven. Yes, sir. 

( Discussion off the record. , 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have anything to add, Admiral Hayward ? 

Admiral Haywarp. To attempt to sanitize something like this gets 
back into physics again, and it is a difficult job. 

Mr. Froop. German Navy people are very much interested in it. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. What is the defense that we are attempting to develop? 

Captain Yarsroven. The largest problem in the developing of a 
defense is in the area of detection and identification. If we had prior 
knowledge as to what organism was being used against us the prob- 
lem would be immensely simplified. However, we must attempt 
simultaneously to determine the organism being used and at the same 
time find out what its drug susceptibility i is. 

In this effort we have established over the country several types of 
detection units. We term them, 1, 2, and 3 grades according to their 
ability to identify organisms. 
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Mr. Sixes. I cannot escape the feeling that we in this country are 
dragging our heels in bacteriological warfare and in chemical warfare 
and in defense against those types of warfare. Do you disagree? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. This is all defense. The Navy has no policy as I under- 
stand it of biological or chemical warfare for the purpose of attack. 

Admiral Haywarp. From the offensive side when you look at the 
technical business, this is a difficult way to do it. If you really want 
to take it, the radiological approach to it is every bit as good as 
BW or CW. CW can come back and bite you just as well as BW 
can. 

Mr. Froop. I am sure of that but my statement was that as a matter 
of policy at this time at least the Navy has no offensive program in 
biological or chemical warfare. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. What is next? 

Admiral Bennerr. At this point, in view of the fact we had some 
discussion this morning about departments, multitudinous depart- 
ments engaged in research and Se it might be well to show 
that we are sneaking to 1 appropriation, 1 department, the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, and the various people testifying are managers 
of proerams within that 1 appropriation in 1 department. 

Mr. Srxes. All right, Admiral. Dr. Yarbrough, what is your next 
subject ? 

PERSONNEL OPERATIONS 


Captain Yarrrouenu. Next is “Personnel operations.” 
Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


SCHOOL OF AVIATION MEDICINE 


Mr. Srxes. Please tell the committee generally what you are doing 
in the School of Aviation Medicine and what your plans are for that 
school. 

Captain Yarsroucu. Mr. Sikes, with your permission, there are 
two medical officers here who have just returned from Pensacola and 
who have a more immediate knowledge of this subject than I and I 
prefer them to answer if agreeable. 

Mr. Srxes. Very well. 

Captain YarrroucH. Captain Chenault will answer it. 

Mr. Srxes. Captain Chenault, you heard the question and you are 
familiar with the interest I expressed. Will you proceed ? 

Captain Cuenauir. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Sikes, I returned from 
Pensacola just Saturday. The school is interested in training flight 
surgeons, interested in supporting the training command, and is 
interested in clinical work and in research. 

The School of Aviation Medicine is a part of a component of the 
Aviation Medical Center which was established last April. In other 
words, to consolidate the school and the hospital and examining 
facilities of the air station as of last April. I think this has worked 
out, utilizing personnel in a better way, cutting down on personnel, 
using specially trained officers for both cross-staffing at the hospital 
and at the school. I think it has worked out very well. 
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PERSONNEL AT SCHOOL OF AVIATION MEDICINE 


Mr. Srxes. What is the size of the school personnelwise ? 

Captain Cuenautt. The school right now has 36 officers—let me 
refer to this table. I have these figures for you. We have 46 
civilians, 36 officers, and 44 enlisted personnel attached to the school. 

Mr. Sixes. How does that compare with the projected strength for 
the next fiscal year ? 

Captain CnEenautt. I do not think the strength is going to change 
considerably in the next year. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the tong-range forecast ? 

Captain Cuenautt. There has been a long-range thought of ex- 
panding the facilities at the school, but I am afraid that the cost 
and the possibility of getting a school of aviation medicine a new 
building, et cetera, is pretty low on the priority list of the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery. 


OBJECTIVES AND TRAINING AT SCHOOL OF AVIATION MEDICINE 


Mr. Srxes. I would like for you to list for the record the objectives 
of the school, tell something about the training it has done there. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


OBJECTIVES OF AND TRAINING AT THE NAVAL ScHOOL OF AVIATION MEDICINE, 
PENSACOLA, FLA, 


The official objectives or mission of the school is “To train aviation medical 
personnel and perform research in the field of aviation medicine, aviation psy- 
chology, and allied fields; and to assist in the indoctrination and instruction of 
nonmedical aviation personnel in the various aspects of aviation psysiology.” 

To accomplish this mission, the Chief of Naval Air Training assigned the 
following tasks to the Naval School of Aviation Medicines : 

(a) Train selected medical officers in the specialty of aviation medicine. 

(b) Train selected enlisted personnel as aviation medical technicians. 

(c) Train selected physiologists in aviation physiology. 

(d@) Prosecute research in aviation medicine, aviation psychology, and allied 
fields. 

(e) Collaborate with the Chief of Naval Air Basic Training in the training 
of student naval aviators and other nonmedical aviation personnel in the 
physical effects of G stress, altitude, and survival, including ejection escape 
and night vision. 

(f) Recommend to the Chief of Naval Air Training Changes in the training 
syllabuses and logistic requirements for the effective accomplishment of assigned 
aviation training mission and tasks. 

Although the title of School of Aviation Medicine may infer that its principal 
function is to train naval flight surgeons and ancillary personnel, this represents 
approximately 30 percent of its effort. The major mission of the school is to 
support the training command in the indoctrination and training of student naval 
aviators, research in fields of aviation medicine, psychology and clinical care. 

During the calendar year 1957 the Naval School of Aviation Medicine accom- 
plished the following workload: 


(A) TRAINING 


(1) Student aviators (output in calendar year 1957) --------------~--_- 2, 951 
Includes : 
Cou). HERmeie SuNGRE eee RUC URI ai ois be ict enmees 6, 340 
(b) Emergency egress (ejection seat) training___._.___________- .. 1, 468 
(c) Night vision training...__._---_-- apbisaehel crcamadi tata Recs hpibiaciip at 3, 179 
(d) Acceleration training (centrifuge) and research ___.-__---_-- 4, 340 
Ch TERE ROG oe: diene nh ca ee in eae 121 
ae Psa PE CAINIE «SOPOT 5 <n cning Lies np slnkiscdive ig rete a esi ttagimndphteien ation 3 
Oh Pe RM RCONE CUDECRNENUIOORE SAMIIUIN CONN oo icc inecicncnstiieoaslcdb hoc oy ea eecibesenctibbonedmeateabeancllio 79 
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(B) AVIATION MEDICINE CLINICAL CARE 


fa Seer Opera tr DEON G igs oka S enindem ie ete a dnieewansane 2, 215 
Car CRORE SO NOIT TIRC ROT ne ee ee aedeees 2, 228 
fi) eeentOny Vette. os 3 oe ne 8 ee 7, 064 
(4) Cardiology patients and research subjects____.___..__._________-___ 2, 175 
(5), Acoustical examinations and studies... 2... <2. ee nee 2, 556 
eC a Gc ancapianencres ee 0b a ac cietesecibiie tes eine 1, 904 
(7) Rectroencephaiographic studies—. es 135 
(8) Dynamic visual acuity research tests.............--.4L- ae 274 
Ch SEE DRY Oa ii iis Sk cht itn widen ee hes 3, 890 
C20) SRILOCA PINE TOA DIC SUNGIOS a 5 ose 8S wa thei tian 670 


(C) MORE IMPORTANT AVIATION MEDICAL RESEARCH PROJECTS 
(1) Effects of acceleration on biological systems, human tolerance, and 
protection. 
(2) Operational acceleration patterns. 
(3) High altitude stress. 
(4) Aviation medical standards for aviation personnel. 
(5) High intensity noise stress. 
(6) Physiological and psychological factors in the selection of aviation 
personnel. 
(7) Aviation safety, escape, and rescue studies. 
(8) Development and evaluation of methods and factors involved in training 
and reeducation of aviation personnel. 
(9) Problems in psychophysiology related to aviation medicine. 
(10) Studies on the human factors affecting sufficient communications. 
(11) Cardiovascular problems in aviation medicine. 
(12) Human factors affecting operational performance of aircraft. 


FACILITIES FOR SCHOOL OF AVIATION MEDICINE 


Mr. Stxes. What are your plans for housing the School of Aviation 
Medicine? 

Captain CHenauir. After going down to Pensacola and investi- 
gating some of the nearby facilities, I might quote a few of these 
figures. For instance, the School of Aviation Medicine now, the 
housing, square footagewise, is approximately 80,000 square feet. 
In a plan which was submitted by the school, a proposed new school, 
they wanted somewhere in the neighborhood of 115,000 square feet. 

As we were down there the other day we went over to Corry Field 
to take a look at the facilities, and they have some permanent struc- 
tures and very fine buildings but there is about 385,000 square feet 
of space for Corry. That is, for usable space in the various buildings. 
That is considerably more than we would ever need as far as the School 
of Aviation Medicine is concerned. 

Mr. Stxes. Your only objection to using part of the facilities at 
Corry would be the distance from the naval hospital; is that right / 

Captain Cnenavutr. That is one thing. It would spread us out 
from the hospital and we like to operate pretty adjacent to the hospital. 

There is another feature which would be objectionable. All of our 
trainees, students, naval aviators are located at the NAS, Pensacola. 
We do a lot of work with these people. All our indoctrination, all 
the indoctrination in the physiological aspects of aviation medicine is 
done at NAS, Pensacola. In fact, all of the students that go through 
preflight are examined and trained and indoctrinated into night vision, 
survival, low altitudes, and so forth, as well as a lot of these people 
are used for research purposes at the school. 
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In other words, they have large numbers of them. It would cer- 
tainly get into a rather serious transportation problem. I say serious. 
It would take a lot of time and scheduling and busing to get those 
people as far over as Corry. They feel it would be far ‘better to do it 
right at NAS, Pensacola. 

Mr. Sixes. But you would be more adequately housed at Corry than 
at Pensacola ? 

Captain Cugenautr. There are some nice buildings there. 

Mr. Sixes. You do not feel it would be to your advantage to utilize 
part of Corry Field ? 

Captain Cuenautr. I do not think so, Mr. Sikes. We looked this 
thing over. If we had to move, the cost of moving and the cost of 
converting, and outstanding work which has to be done there on our 
books and annual maintenance, I am afraid it would make it pro- 
hibitive as far as the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery is concerned. 

Mr. Sixes. Even though you do not anticipate in the foreseeable 
future that you will get a building of your own, you prefer to stay 
where you are / 

Captain CuENAuLT. Yes, sir; I do not think we will have a new 
building in the immediate future. 

Mr. Srxes. Please indicate your current budget for the School of 
Aviation Medicine and your budget for the fiscal year and for fiscal 
1959. 

Captain Cuenavtr. The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery budgets 
$120,000 for the School of Aviation Medicine for this year and next 
aa) proposed. 

Captain Yarsrover. The contribution from the “Research and 
development” appropriation is $363,500 per year. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that to be added to the amount given by Captain 
Chenault ? 

Captain YArsroucnu. Yes. 

Captain CHenAvutr. The sum I mentioned is maintenance and up- 
keep. 

Mr. Srxes. I understand. 

Captain Cuenautt. Also, Bureau of Aeronautics gives us $26,000, 
approxim: ately, for research. 

nat Sixes. Is the figure roughly comparable for both fiscal years? 

Captain Cnenautr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Any questions on my right pertaining to activity 
No. 5? 

Mr. Norreti. No questions, except I want to say I have enjoyed 
the captain’s statement very much. 

Mr. Suepparp. Questions on my left, budget activity No. 54 


PSYCHOLOGY STUDIES 


Mr. Wiceiteswortu. In looking at the breakdown of your military- 
science item on the confidential sheet furnished the committee, ! 
notice a small item for psychology studies. What does that embrace? 

Captain Yarsroven. These studies, Mr. Wigglesworth, are some 
that are conducted in two locations, one at the School of Aviation 
Medicine at Pensacola and the other at the Medical Research Labora- 
tory at the submarine base, New London, Conn. These psychological 
studies have to do in both instances with the selection of personnel. 
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We have, through the year, developed what we think are the best 
methods of preventing attrition of personnel. These methods 
received a rather vigorous validation during wartime where, at least 
for the submarine selection program, our attrition from all causes was 
less than 1 percent. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. Is this a new item ? 

Captain Yarsrouen. No, sir; this is a continuing item. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. You seem to have had zero in the current fiscal 
year. 

Captain Yarsroucn. May I explain, sir, by way of a general 
statement, that since February 7, 1957, our entire research program 
has received an overhaul in an effort to clean out some deadwood and 
in an effort to get a meaningful system of identification, which is 
represented by the number you see on the left preceded by the capitals 
“NM,” representing naval medical. 

Any project beginning with double zero is indicative of a basic- 
research project. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. I was looking at the 1958 column. You seem to 
have had no funds for this in the current fiscal year. 

Captain YarsroucH. Throughout this shopping list, sir, you will 
find many changes in pluses and minuses which are not in reality 
changes in emphasis but result mainly from our overhaul of the system 
where tasks have changed from one project to another. In essence, our 
total program is almost identical, with the exception of the figure of 
$127,000 increase in the medical aspects of atomic warfare. 


HUMAN ENGINEERING 


Mr. WiccLteswortH. Dropping down the list, there is an item for 
psychophysiology studies, and, right below it, problems, human engi- 
neering. What isembraced in those studies? 

Captain YarsroucH. To take the last first, sir, human engineering 
is an effort to get the physician, the medical officer, and the engineer 
together in the design so that the man more nearly fits the machine and 
vice versa. 


PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGY STUDIES 


The psychophysiology studies are mainly a part of our effort to cor- 
rect some past mistakes in the enlistment of other types of personnel 
than aviation and submarine people. We still have facing us from 
World War II the fact that over 30 percent of our man-days lost 
were due to neuropsychiatric conditions, thus hinting that there is 
something needed in the way of improvement in our methods of select- 
ing out these people who form our major attrition and who do not 
adjust to the military community. 

Mr. WicctesworrH. Have you made definite progress as a result 
of this work or is it a case of groping around for something that may 
be helpful? 

Captain Yarsrouen. I must give a somewhat inadequate answer 
in the form of the fact that I am not a psychiatrist and must depend 
for my advice in this field on psychiatrists in other departments of the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery and we give them the program that 
they think best fits their needs. 
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I must confess that they have told me this year that they wish to 
abandon the one they have in the past and try to seek another line of 
endeavor. 

I think here I should add, sir, as a part answer to your question and 
for the information of the rest of the committee that. again in contrast 
to the other programs you have listened to in these 3 days, our effort 
is mostly an in-service one, that we conduct most of our research in 
military laboratories. A very minor part is contract work. In fact, 
about 13 percent only. That leaves 87 percent being conducted in the 
military laboratories. 


COORDINATION WITH OTHER SERVICES IN STUDY OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 


Mr. WiccLteswortH. You have a request for $708,000 for study of 
communicable diseases. I assume simular st udies are being made in 
the Army, Air Force, and Bureau of Public Health, is that right, and 
what coordination if any is there in the work done in that important 
field 

Captain Yarsroucn. Similar but not duplicative studies are being 
made in the three Departments. This is a matter of frequent and con- 
tinuous coordination by virtue of the three Departments’ representa- 
tion in the Coordinating Committee on Medical Sciences for the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense, Research, and Engineering. 

Further, all three Departments are constant visitors and attendees 
to the committees, subcommittees, and panels of the Division of Medi- 
eal Sciences of the National Research Council and attendants to the 
various commission meetings of the Armed Forces Epidemiological 
Board. 

The Navy’s particular interest in this area centers in our problems 
with Navy recruits particularly at such large naval training stations 
at Great Lakes, where we have a laboratory that can deal with these 
attrition-causing factors. In the case of recruits most man-days lost 
are through upper respiratory diseases such as influenzalike condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. Have you made any progress as a result of this 
study in terms of cutting down the man-days lost ? 

Captain Yarsroucu. “We feel as the result of the vaccines developed 
and other prophylactic measures evolved from this laboratory we have 


been able to effect about £0 percent reduction in the total admissions 
from this particular area. 


IMPROVEMENT OF DENTISTRY 


Mr. Wicatesworru. How about the item, “Improvement of den- 
tistry,” $113,000? 

Captain Yarsroven. In answer to your question, sir, the dental 
program in the years 1958 and 1959 show little differ rence, any indi- 
cated are again mainly through the interchange of tasks to different 
projects. 

One of the main items coming out of the dental research program 
is the development of the ability to take animal bone and denaturize 
it to such an extent that the human host will accept it. This being 
quite an aid in properly fitting dentures into ede ntulous individuals. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Is that also applicable to the cranium? 

Captain Yarsroueu. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. With regard to that illustration that you just gave, 
how many applications would that have in a year in the Navy—as 
a practical matter ? 

Captain YarsrouGH. May I have a moment ! 

Mr. Forp. Surely. It sounds real good, but 1 wonder how much 
application it has. 

Captain Yarsroucn. I have a figure that I am not absolutely sure 
of. We have had over 700 applications for this bone from the mili- 
tary as well as civilian sources. 

Mr. Forp. What is the problem of the 700 people ¢ 

Captain YarsroucH. When you perform a surgical operation on the 
skull you perforce must make a hole in the bone, which is not re- 
paired in the suturing process. This is a very excellent means of 
supplying the missing bone. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Is this pecular to the Navy, or is it a general medical 
problem ? 

Captain Yarsrovex. Do you mean the development of this proeess / 

Mr. Osrertac. Yes. 

Captain YarsroucH. The process was developed within the Navy. 

Mr. Forp. Is the utilization of it a Navy problem ? 

Captain Yarsrover. The bone is being utilized by both military 
and civilian people. 

Mr. Suepparp. Even in private life? 

Captain YarsroucH. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Did the Navy pioneer this work ¢ 

Captain Yarsroven. Yes. 

An additional advantage of this particular type of restorative pro- 
cess is that this material can be stockpiled and maintained for indefi- 
nite periods of time. It is freeze-dried and merely kept bottled, easy 
to ship and easy to utilize. 

Mr. Forp. Could you give us a practical illustration of the kind of 
operation, or condition that prompts the need for the results of this 
research ? 

Captain Yarsroven. With real delight, sir. This is one of the 
instances wherein a man has been working in basic research with 
no ultimate goal to his experiment, but he found out that in animals 
he could denaturize the bone so that reactions and rejections by the 
hosts would not occur, as had been past experience. He had no idea 
of using it as a transfusion material, let us say, for the cure of defects 
in the bone. The process was rather simple. It was determined at 
first that the organic portion of the bone was the one that contains 
the antigenic properties. By deleting the organic portion the mineral 
portion is left, which is inactive, sterile, and easy to keep. 

Mr. Forp. Where do you use it after you denaturize it, and for what 
kind of operation ? 

Captain Yarsrovucu. Since this was developed by a dental project, 
it is utilized first in dental defects, or defects in the jaw, both upper 
and lower. Later it was given application to defects in other bones, 
the long bones of the arm, the leg, and so forth. 

Mr. Forp. Is the utilization or substitution a major operation? 
What happens to the individual if he does not get this bone? 
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Captain YarsroucH. He retains his bone defects. There are other 
means of bone transplantation, but they are not so successful. Grafts 
of any kind from one species to the other are very hazardous and almost 
unanimously unsuccessful. This gives us a reservoir of material that 
can be used as a graft that we feel quite safe about. 

Mr. For. I may be wrong, but it appears to me that whatever effort 
you have made, unless I am mistaken, is for a limited scope of prac- 
tical application. At least, I am getting that impression. I do not 
want to have that impression, but that is certainly the reaction that I 
have received. 

Captain Yarsroucn. The fruits of this project are about 11 months 
old. We now have over 700 applications from various parts of the 
country to use it. 

Admiral Brarpstry. About 3 weeks ago I was at a dinner with 2 
orthopedic surgeons, and this is about the only thing they talked 
about. One was an ex-Army doctor and one was an ex-Navy doctor. 

As a layman, it seemed to me that there were untold numbers of appli- 
cations, where you have a shattering of a bone, or the breaking of a 
bone, and where you lose a lot of pieces. The Germans, I believe did 
some work with beef bones, and as explained, this has not always been 
satisfactory. This ground bone is a sort of plastic. You can form it 
into any shape you want and you can use it for any kind of operation. 
You can store it for long periods of time. We are interested very 
much in storage, and that is one of the big gains. 

Mr. Forp. You sound like an M. D., Admiral. 

Admiral Bearpstey. That was all they talked about. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. Similar work in the dental field is going on 
inthe Army, the Air Force, and other places in Government ? 

Captain Yarsrouen. Not in this particular project. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. I mean in the field of improvement of dentis- 
try? 

STUDY OF DENTAL CARIES 


Captain Yarsroven. All dental departments, I am sure, are pursu- 
ing the rather universal problem of dental caries, why it is occurring, 
wliy it is so widely spread, and what are the predisposing factor, and 
what can be done in the way of prophylaxis. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. Do you know specifically that the Army is 
working in this field and that the Air Force is working in this field ? 

Captain Yarsrovucn. I know that the Army is. Iam not sure about 
the Air Force. 

Mr. Wic6Leswortn. That suggests that you do not have very good 
maa ation in this field, not as good as you had in the last one. 

Captain Yarsroven. The organization of the Air Force Research 
and Development Department is into a human factors division, which 
does not always include all of the disciplines that are included in the 
Army and Navy organizations. The Air Force has one major objec- 
tive, concentrating particularly on the occupation of flight surgeons 
and his requirements. 


ARMY-NAVY AND AIR FORCE MEDICAL FISCAL YEAR 1959 REQUESTS 


Mr. WiccLesworru. I would be interested, General Moore, if you 
would put into the record at this point the amount that the Army has: 
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asked for in this field and the amount the Air Force is asking in this 
field, so that we can get a general picture. 

General Moore. I will do that. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The amounts included for specified fields in the fiscal year 1959 budget estimates 


of each military department for medical and dental research and development are 
as follows: 











oe Navy Air Force 
Total medical and dental program--........................-- $12, 100, 000 $4, 600, OND $3, 574, 000 
Dental program ooly a a eee ° 365, 000 113, 000 28, 000 
Psychological program only.._..........-.-...-.-.- hae ees. 1, 247, 000 240, 000 946, 000 








ATTRITION RATE DUE TO NEUROPSYCHIATRIC CONDITIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Going back to one of your statements, did I under- 
stand you correctly when you said 30 percent of the attrition was 
due to neuropsychiatric causes ? 

Captain Yarsrovuenu. In World War I, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is it now? 

Captain Yarrroucn. I am sorry, but I do not have the answer. 
I can furnish it for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The attrition rate from the Navy during World War II for neuropsychiatric 


conditions was 1,515 per 100,000. In 1956, the attrition rate from the Navy for 
neuropsychiatric conditions was 459 per 100,000. 


PSYCHOLOGY STUDIES 


Mr. Scrivner. We hear so much about some of this we are re- 
minded of the boy who said that everybody is queer except me and 
thee, and sometimes I have my doubts about thee. I suppose prob- 
ably they could give tests, or work up tests, that could prove almost 
everyone is a little neurotic. We are thinking about peacetime now. 
What is the purpose of this particular research program ? 

Captain Yarsroven. This is an effort to develop better methods 
of personnel selection. 

Mr. Scrivner. Screening them out before they get into the service? 

Captain Yarsrovucn. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are you getting on it? 

Captain Yarsroucnu. In the past year this has been in the main a 
contract program with various universities, Harvard University, 
roe estern University. Washington University in St. Louis, Tulane 
University, and George Washington University. 

Mr. Se nivwer. Does each one take up a different field ? 

Captain Yarsrovarr. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivver. What results have you obtained or are you ready for 
that yet? We have been having research in neuropsychiatrics as 
long as T can remember, in all of the services. 

Captain Yareroven. In answer to your question, I think there has 
been some improvement. However, the neuropsychiatric advice which 
I must use now indicates they wish to pursue another line of investi- 
gation which to me would mean they are not satisfied. 
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Mr. ScrivNer. What was the matter with the old one? 
Captain YarsoroucH. They are not satisfied with the progress to 

date. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have not been either, so that makes us even. 


RESULTS FROM MEDICAL RESEARCH—FREEZING BLOOD 


I have been listening to the requests from all the services for neuro- 
psychiatric research for these 12 years. How long before they were 
engaged in it I do not know. I have been trying, as I mentioned 
before, to find some of the places where we are finally starting to get 
results. What have you accomplished? What real results have you 
accomplished? You mentioned this bone process. Civilian research 
men have been going into bone transplanting too. I do not know 
whether it is the same method or not. They have been going into it 
quite extensively in the last few years. What particular concrete 
example can you give us that proves there is some justification in con- 
tinuing year after year to put in money in research, medical, for the 
Navy? 

Captain Yarsrover. Other than neuropsychiatric ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely you must have accomplished something. 

Captain YarsroucH. In justification I would like to point to a 
project which is an outgrowth of basic research: several years ago we 
had an investigator whose principal interest was in the effects of freez- 
ing on biological cells and tissues. In his pursuit of this study he soon 
discovered that the injurious agent that caused death of cells and 
tissues was the formation of ice crystals within the tissues. He 
postulated if there were a way to avoid crystal formation some of 
the detrimental effects of freezing might be dissolved. He soon dis- 
covered that excessively rapid freezing passed through the stage of 
crystallization so rapidly that crystals did not form and the tissues 
were not destroyed. Having discovered this fact, he began to look 
for some practical application of this information. You and I and 
everyone are constantly petitioned to visit your blood bank and donate 
blood, there is a reason for this because blood is a precious and perish- 
able commodity having a shelf life of about 3 weeks. Therefore, you 
cannot attain any significant stockpile. True, the outdated blood 
serves some purpose and can be converted to other products, but it is 
an expensive process. Most any surgeon who must treat conditions 
where a transfusion is required would prefer blood if he could get it. 
We, therefore, set about trying this fast freezing for the preservation 
of blood. 

At the Chelsea Naval Hospital we have now established a plant 
for processing by freezing. We have processed about 1,200 units of 
blood the maximum age of which is 14 months. This has been trans- 
fused into normal and diseased individuals and we find that the 
preservation of the life of the individual cell is comparable to that 
of the ordinary direct immediate transfusion. We believe that we 
have scarcely touched the potentiality of the time factor in storage; 
in fact, we see no reason why blood cannot be maintained in storage 
as long as what we express as biological eternity. We feel this is a 
distinct step forward in providing means to combat mass casualties 
incident to nuclear weapon discharges, an item that can be useful to 
the civilian population as well as the military. 
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Mr. Scrivner. What is your next step, go into suspended life through 
quick freezing? That is not as farfetched as it may sound. There 
are some efforts along that line. 


RESULTS OF MEDICAL RESEARCH—EYE SURGERY 


Admiral Haywarp. Mr. Scrivner asked about the benefits of re- 
search and development of medicine and surgery, and I guess I can 
give a good practical example. I was burned quite badly in the war. 
I have a left eye, and I can see quite well. They operated on me 
about a year ago. They did a very fine job; 10 or 15 years ago they 
could not have done this. When you question research and develop- 
ment in this field, I feel that there are a lot of very practical people 
working as examples of the results they have achieved. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Is that the result of naval research ? 

Admiral Haywarp. Most of it. Dr. LeRans, who was the first 
fellow in eye surgery at the Wilmer Institute at Johns Hopkins was 
the man who took care of me. My hands and my eye do quite well 
today. I think that it comes directly from what Dr. Yarbrough is 


. 


stating. They have looked at the research and development side of it. 
COMPLETED RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


Mr. Scrivner. I do not have last year’s projects before me, but 
what did you have in last year’s program that you have now com- 
pleted and are ready to drop and go to something else? Have you 
completed any of these studies at all? Do you ever complete them? 

Captain Yarsroueu. Surely, although our program is mostly a 
continuous one. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but you must have something in here that 
you finally go so far on and say, “We have squeezed about as much out 
of this as we can and we will leave this for something else and we will 
go to something new.” 

Captain YarsroucH. We have a venture that we embarked upon, 
again in an effort to supply artificial tissue replacement. Since there 
is such a great need, particularly in burns, for some biological type 
dressing to prevent the great loss of life from deep extensive burns, 
which die early from loss of fluid and later because of infection, there 
is need for a biological type dressing that actually forms a part of 
whatever part is burned. 

In one of our laboratories we had an investigator who had a rather 
novel idea. As a youngster he had worked at the Armour packing 
plant in Chicago and he was rather amazed at the number of cows 
slaughtered exhibiting embryos that were merely thrown away. He 
conceived the idea that perhaps embryonic or fetal tissues might 
work as tissue grafts from other species whereas adult tissues failed. 
We ventured into the manufacture and processing of these embryo 
bovine skins, which is quite a feat in itself, since it has to be procured, 
processed, and stored under sterile conditions. We feel at this mo- 
ment this process will not be a howling success and we are on the point 
of abandoning it. 
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COORDINATION OF RESEARCH ON BURNS 


Mr. Scrivner. Incidentally, when I was a youngster I suffered from 
a severe burn and as the result of it I was very much interested in 
visiting the burn ward in the Brook General Hospital, under Colonel 
Artz, now retired. How closely does the Navy, in their burn research, 
work with the Air Force and other services in their burn research? I 
understood at the time that was to be the center, particularly of avi- 
ation burns, and the center of all services on that. 

Captain Yarsroucu. Each year there is a mutually sponsored sym- 
posium on burns, among the Army, as represented by the Brook Sur- 
gical Research Center, the Office of Naval Research, the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery, and the Human Factors Division of the Air 
Force. 

The latest achievements and latest. prospective achievements are pre- 
sented, discussed, and coordinated. ‘Traditionally, the Navy continu- 
ally keeps on duty at the surgical research unit at Brook Army Hos- 
pital in a training status one naval medical officer. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was my recollection. They had men there from 
all the services. You feel then there is no duplication, or overlapping 
in what you carry on as compared to them / 

Captain Yarsroueu. No, sir. 


UNIVERSAL APPLICATION OF BENEFITS OF NAVAL MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Osrertac. Captain, there seems some question as to how much 
of this medical research, Navy, is actually applicable to the military, 
or more particularly, the Navy, or how much of it might well be 
beneficial to all humanity. Some of it might be applied to the popu- 
lation as a whole; is that right ? 

Captain YarsroucH. That is correct. 


EXTENT OF MILITARY APPLICATIONS OF NAVAL MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Osrertac. Do you have any estimate of the number of projects, 
or the percentage of your projects that are geared, or directed pri- 
marily to the military and more particularly the Navy ? 

Captain Yarsroucu. May I answer your question in a general way, 
sir? 

Mr. Osrerraa. Surely. 

Captain Yarsrouen. One might question why do military medical 
research at all. Our justification is we try to attack through basic 
research and applied research the military medical problems. Since 
research is done by many disciplines of basis science, such as bacteri- 
ologists, physiologists, pathologists, and so on, that are common to both 
military and civilian research, there cannot help but be some over- 
lapping. In the main, I would judge that our research program is 
it 95 percent aimed at the solution of military medical problems 
alone 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 WORKLOAD COMPARED TO PREVIOUS WORKLOAD 


Mr. Osterrac. If I understand correctly, the total of your budget is 
$4.6 million. 
Captain Yarsrouen. Yes. 
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Mr. Osterrac. Which is an increase of $127,000. Now, that is sub- 
stantially the same as in previous years; is that correct ? 

Captain YArsrouen. Yes. 

Mr. Osterrac. What is the overall comparison of the workload 
with that of previous years? Is it similar, or is there an increase in 
the number of programs and projects as compared to previous years? 

Captain Yarrrouen. In the face of the fact that our request of this 
year of $4.6 million is much the same as it was in 1954, one would as- 
sume that we have either dropped something, or we do not have the 
same requirements. I think this is a good budget, albeit a very austere 
one; austere because it is at the same level it was in 1954, and since that 
time we have had to absorb such things as increased costs, particularly 
in the salaries of scientists and things like contributions to the civil 
service retirement fund. These, I assure you, are impairing our ability 
to expand and at the moment we feel dire need to do so. 


JOINT MILITARY EFFORT IN PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Ostertac. Thank you, Captain. Do I understand that General 
Moore is to give us figures of the joint effort in the psychological field? 

Mr. Wicerrswortn. I asked it with regard to the dental field. I 
think it would be well to have it in the psychological field also. 

Mr. Ostertac. Will it be agreeable to insert in the record a table of 
the joint effort in the psychological field ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(This information appears on p. 930.) 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DISORDERS RESULTING FROM NOISE 


Mr. Froop. Do you have any mental disorders or psychological 
problems, or neurotic problems that develop on carriers, or at your 
airbases because of the high decibel of sound from jets? 

Captain Yarsrouen. Sir, in answer to your question, I am not aware 
of any psychological problems that have developed from that source. 
However, we are very aware that there have been some direct effects 
on auditory acuity as the result of exposure to high-intensity noise 
such as crews adjacent to jet-test cells or jet operations. 


Mr. Fioop. Your records are physical. You have no psychological 
results ? 


Captain Yarproucnu. No, sir. 
Mr. Froop. Do you know if the Air Force has had any offhand ? 
Captain Yarsroucu. I have heard no discussion. 


SPRUE DISEASE 


Mr. Froop. What is the disease known as sprue? 

Captain Yarsroucn. Sprue is a tropical disease generally conceived 
to be related to the absence of certain vitamins, or vitamin metabolism. 

Mr. Frioop. What about this sprue? A lot of Navy people nicked it 
up during the last show. What is it about? Can you handle it? 

Captain Yarsrovuen. Its characteristics are almost continuous diar- 
rhea, and there eventually develops severe anemia. T know of no 
known cure for sprue, although I find that many cases so diagnosed 
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and treated turned out to be latent infections with the amoeba rather 
than sprue. 

Mr. Fxioop. Is it infectious? 

I Captain YarsroucH. We do not know the cause. 


PHYSICAL DIFFICULTIES PECULIAR TO ARCTIC AREAS 


Mr. Fioop. Did you make any statement on Arctic medicine, claus- 
trophobia, or any other conditions developing from your Arctic expe- 
rience ? 

Captain Yarsrouen. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any comments to make about it? This is 
becoming, we hope, a permanent part of our operations. Do you have 
any ¢ omments to make at this time with reference to those operations? 

‘aptain Yarsroucu. We have two projects in this area, sir. One 
is at Georgetown University. It is an effort to dev elop selection 
methods for people who go on such expeditions as Deep Freeze, or 
expeditions to the Antarctic. 

Second, we have sent a team of people, investigators, principally 
in the psychiatric field to the Antarctic, to determine whether our se- 
lective procedures have been successful or not. By the time these men 
return to temperate climate, some of their overt psychiatric manifesta- 
tions have disappeared. We want to look at them on the scene. That 
has been quite fruitful. 

Mr. Foon. I suppose that we are going into permanent bases in 

these Arctic areas from now on and you : rand } your shop will have special 
problems of Artic medicine. 

Captain YarsroucH. Yes. This pertains not only to the Arctic and 
the Antarctic expeditions; it pertains to residence in submarines for 

| long periods of time, in space ships, or in any other close confinement 
in isolated places. 

Mr. FLoop. You mean as well as climatic problems ? 

Captain YarsroucnH. Yes. 


; REMEDIES FOR SEASICKNESS 


Mr. Fioop. What are you doing about seasickness, if anything? I 
have had quite a problem here for the last several weeks trying to find 
out who is the right witness in what shop to ask the right questions. 
Tell me something about seasickness. You cannot get away from 
that one. 

Captain Yarsroucn. Sir, there is a triservice committee for the 
study of motion sickness which is fostered by the Office of Naval Re- 
search. All three services are represented and large-scale field studies 
have been conducted by the services jointly. The most recent is about 


25 crossings of the largest MSTS vessels between here and Bremer- 
haven. Some 28 seasickness remedies were tested and either discarded 
or evaluated, or put upon the procurement list. As to results, three 


drugs appear to have equal effectiveness. I will not give the chemical 

names of them because they are confusing, nor the companies that 

manufacture them. One is known as Bonamine, which is most desir- f 

able because it has less side effects. It is effective in one dose per day 
and it ischeap. There are two others that have undesirable side effects, 
or require multiple doses during the day. 
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Mr. Froop. What do you mean by undesirable side effects? 

Captain Yarsrouen. They produce drowsiness and otherwise a 
stuporous condition which one might choose to select for or against 
seasickness. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have the problem licked ? 

Captain Yarsroven. We feel that we have a very good remedy. 
This committee remains in existence and intends to test other drugs 
as they appear. We also want to make tests in other areas, such as 
amphibious landings with marines, where seasickness might become 
a detriment to the effectiveness of the landing. Also, with regard to 
airlift. 

Mr. Fioop. The Navy people can get as seasick as anyone else. Will 
this kind of treatment be available for large bodies of Army troops 
on transports / 

Captain YarproueH. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have known of some Navy people who have chronic 
seasickness. Does this drug have a tendency to overcome that ? 

Captain YArsroucn. This is effective against the acute or chronic 
seasickness. 

Mr. Froop. Could it be used for airsickness ? 

Captain Yarproucn. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Surface transport ? 

Captain Yarrrovuen. Yes. 

Mr. Frioop. Motion sickness? 

Captain Yarsrouen. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Thank you for your appearance. 


BureAv or YARDS AND Docks 


Ww e will turn to budget activity No. 6, reflected on page 51 of your 
justifications. You have two items involved there, “Other equipment” 
and “Military sciences.” The request for the fiscal year 1959 is 

$3.400.000, an increase of $138,000. 

I wish that you would give an explanation as it relates to the in- 
crease exclusively. 

OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Captain Cuinton. The increase is primarily under project 6-G, 
“Other equipment.” The increase is due primarily to increased em- 
phasis in the area of the atomic and biological warfare defense tasks. 
This is counteracted in nart by moderate decreases in other areas, but 
not sufficiently to offset the increase. 

Mr. Suepparp. Basically speaking, the field of operation in this 
particular definition is parallel to the one you have had before the 
committee on many occasions? 

Captain Cutton. Yes. 

Mr. Srepparp. And that is where you are going to spend the addi- 
tional $148,000 ? 

Captain Cumton. That is the primary way. 


MILITARY SCIENCES 


Mr. Suerrarp. We will take up military sciences. You have a de- 
crease there of $10,000, but let us have an explanation. 
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Captain Cumrton. This decrease of $10,000 is due to a variety of 
rather small changes in a multitude of tasks and does not represent 
any important change in the direction of our program in this area. 
If you wish, I will elucidate in some detail. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do not do so unless you think it is necessary. 

Captain Cutiron. I do not consider it necessary. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, the format of military sciences as 
it applies to the Bureau of Yards and Docks is with regard to the 
same stereotyped function that we have heard heretofore, and is a 
continuing part of your financial responsibility ? 

Captain Cutron. I do not like the word “stereotyped.” 

Mr. Suerrarp. I am speaking of the general application and not 
the specific. Are there any further questions? 


CAUSEWAYS FOR AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS 


Mr. Anprews. You say that two items of particular interest are 
the “End-to-end Connected 21-foot Causeway,” and “Roadway for 
the Beach End of the Causeway.” Tell us about that project. 

Captain Cuiiton. This is a project in the area of amphibious opera- 
tions. Our present method of getting equipment ashore is by putting 
causeways on the sides of LST’s; and at an appropriate point offshore. 
In an amphibious operation, the causeways are launched and brought 
by Amphibious Construction Battalion personnel to the shore. In so 
doing, they are anchored in such a way as to overlap. This is obvi- 
ously uneconomical because the lap of the length of the causeway ele- 
ments is duplicatory in the area of overlap. We are in the process of 
developing methods whereby the causeways can be connected in an 
end-to-end basis. This is more economical. In fact, is so economical 
we can without very much more additional cost provide causeways 
which are 50 percent wider and thus wide enough to take almost any 
piece of equipment that an LST can carry, up to a 60-ton tank. 

Mr. Anprews. How long have you worked on this project ? 

Captain Cumron. We have been working on this project for several 
years. We feel that we are reaching a successful answer. We have 2 
systems in mind, 1 of which seems to have achieved success and will 
be tested by the amphibious battalions either this year or next year. 
For the other system we need, perhaps, another year’s work on it. 


DECONTAMINATION IN ATOMIC-BIOLOGICAL-CHEMICAL WARFARE 


Mr. Froop. I am interested in ABC warfare with everybody that 
comes up here. What is this about decontamination of radiological 
and bacteriological and chemical warfare? How do you get to that? 
What are you in? 

Captain Cuinron. This is a subject very dear to my heart, because 
Thave been in it 8 years. 

Mr. Fioop. What does your shop do about decontamination in ABC 
warfare ? 

Captain Cumton. We are responsible for the decontamination of 
the Shore Establishment. 

Mr. Fioop. What does that amount to? What is your process? 
What do you do to effectuate that? How do you decontaminate ABC 
stuff now? . 
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Captain Cuiton. Well, the techniques are a little different, of 
course, depending upon whether it is A, B, or C. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course. 

Captain Curitton. The mechanisms that we use in the decontamina- 
tion of radiological contaminants is primarily a method of either 
covering the contamination, either by spreading dirt over it, or by 
removing the contaminant by means of washing, or some other method 
of picking it up and taking it off to a safe location. This is the only 
effective way we know to take care of the radiological hazards. 


WASHING AS A DECONTAMINATING OPERATION 


Mr. Froop. Is salt water better than fresh water ? 

Captain Cuitton. I see no reason to differentiate, sir. As far as 
washing is concerned, it is like washing anything else, in a crude sort 
of way. 

Mr. Froop. Plain water is better than any chemicals or detergents 
injected in the water? 

Captain Cumron. Detergents will help. However, it is such 
tremendous problem that you probably would not have enough de- 
tergents available. 

Mr. Froop. Is force or power in the injection important ? 

Captain Cuittron. Force and power in the injection are very im- 
portant, sir. It is desirable. You use a fire hose, scrub bucket, and 
brushes, and that sort of thing. It is very helpful. 


CHEMICAL DECONTAMINATION 


Mr. Froop. What about biological warfare and chemical warfare, 
with regard to contamination, at shore establishments? 

Captain Curron. The decontamination with regard to biological 
warfare and chemical warfare is more through chemical means, dis- 
infectants. Here, again, our area is buildings, streets, and real estate, 
not of personnel. 


RELATIONS WITH CIVIL-DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Frioop. Are you tied into any of the civilian-defense operations 
at all ? 2 Are you a part of that? 

Captain Cumron. Not directly, sir, but we know what is going on 
in civil defense. They know what is going on in our shop. We pass 
information back and forth. 


ABC DECONTAMINATION 


Mr. Froop. You say that you have been at it for several years. I 
am glad to hear that. You have programs; you are operational. 
You are on maneuvers on B and C contamination for a large-scale 
Naval Shore Establishment. 

Captain Cniton. We have had personnel engaged in that; yes. 
However, we have concentrated more on the atomic-war decontami- 
nation than we have biological and chemical warfare. 

Mr. Froop. You recognize, for defense purposes, you have a 
problem ? 
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Captain Cutiron. Very much so, and you will see the budget in that 
particular area greatly emphasizes that. 


STRUCTURAL PROBLEMS IN ABC WARFARE 


Mr. Froop. What about blasts from nuclear attacks on structures, 
hardware, bricks, steel,and mortar? Is that in your shop? 

Captain Curtiron. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you done anything about the type of materials 
that are used, and the design of the structures against nuclear attack 
with regard to shore establishments 

Captain Citron. Yes. We have participated in the AEC’s test 

rograms in the past and will continue to do so in the future. We 
have | in our laboratory at Port Hueneme, Calif—which does most of 
our work—perfected a rather large testing apparatus which can pro- 
vide a blast force on a full-scale structural element, very similar in 
character to the force an atomic bomb can provide. It is the only 
laboratory method of providing a true blast force of that size, and 
we are very proud of it. 


UNDERGROUND LOCATION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Fioop. Do you plan to any extent, without talking about the 
money end of it, to put things underground? What should be under- 
ground? What is underground? What can be put underground, 
within reason ? 

Captain Cuiiron. We have done a lot of thinking on that, sir. We 
have, we believe a good feel for the subject. It is a little hard to 
say specifically when we should not go underground and generalize, 
because there are so many specific factors that are involved. 

Mr. Froop. I am sure there is a problem. Are you looking at it 
casually? I have talked with people in other nations who are doing 
a great ‘deal about this. Your people do not seem to be. Is it serious? 
Is it important here? As the topman, do you consider it as valuable 
in planning operations to put your shore establishments, or certain 
parts of them, over a period of years, underground 

Captain Cumron. Mr. Flood, I am a dedicated specialist in this 
business. I have been in it for 8 or 10 years. I believe very firmly 
in it. However, it is an expensive operation. When the Navy and 
military are faced with budgetary limitations, it becomes, of course, 
quite a problem to decide as to whether to spend the money on offen- 
sive or defensive measures. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you propose it every year? 

Captain Cutiron. We study it every year. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you propose it every year in your budget request 
going topside? 

Captain Cutiton. On the military construction program ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Captain Cuiton. I can’t answer that. I will get an answer and 
put it in the record, if you wish. 

Mr. Froop. I would like to know in the last 5 years how much 
at this level have you asked for construction on these underground 
seeererne-- don’t care what things—of naval shore establishments, 

ere and anyplace else, what you have asked for and what luck you 
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have had and who was responsible, if it is possible to determine that, 
for deciding against it if it was decided against. 

Captain Curiron. We will get that for you, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


UNDERGROUND CONSTRUCTION 


The military capability of the Navy is dependent upon the ready availability 
of petroleum products to support the fleet. Fuel storage must be at points 
accessible to the fleet and yet these facilities are vulnerable. Recognizing this 
fact, the Navy program, to provide readily accessible petroleum, requires that 
petroleum products to support the fleet be protected underground. Accordingly, 
all oil terminal storage facilities built in the last 5 years have been underground, 
and at the present time nearly three-fourths of Navy-owned fuel storage is un- 
derground. During the past 5 years the Navy has constructed underground 
fuel storage at approximately 10 widely dispersed locations at a cost of nearly 
$120 million. We are now constructing a classified facility in the Territory of 
Hawaii for use by the commander in chief, Pacific and Pacific Fleet, authorized 
and funded in the fiscal year 1958 program, at the estimated cost of $17,192,000. 

Two underground storage facilities for critical strategic materials were con- 
Sidered by the Navy, but not approved for inclusion in the fiscal year 1957 mili- 
tary construction program. Estimated cost was $5,500,000 each. These are 
the only underground projects which have been considered by the Navy for its 
military construction programs and not approved. 

The above has been done in consideration of a policy to achieve maximum 
protection without incurring exorbitant costs. 


PARASITIC MARINE ORGANISMS 


Mr. Fioop. Tell us about parasitic marine organisms on your ships. 
Isthat a problem? Have youcured it? Is it serious? 

Captain Cuinron. Not on the ship, sir, but in the piling for the 
wharves and piers they use. 

Mr. Fioop. What about your end of it in Yards and Docks? 

Captain Cuiitron. We have been working for many years on that, 
sir. We still haven’t got what we consider a breakthrough. The 
people working in the program seem to be quite hopeful. It has been 
a program of such long duration that I would normally recommend 
its elimination for lack of progress. However, the payoff, if we get 
a solution, is so tremendous that personally I recommend that we 
continue to keep a moderate program in this field. 

Mr. Fioop. Would there be any value so that it wouldn’t be dan- 
gerous beyond its use in any radiological effort ? 

Captain Cutmutron. We have done some thinking and a little caleu- 
lations on that, sir. We have felt it is too dangerous. 

Mr. Froop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. The gentleman on my left. 

Mr. Manon. There are no further questions. 


BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 
Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen, under those circumstances we will take 
up the next activity reflected on page 56 of the justifications, activity 


No. 7, “Bureau of Supplies and Accounts.” 


REASONS FOR INCREASE IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 


It is reflected here that you have three presentations to make. 
Your total for 1958 was $947,000, for fiscal 1959 $2,220,000. It 
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reflects a difference. of $1,275,000. Will you proceed to give us the 
reason for the increase and what you are going to do with the money 4 

Captain Dean. I am Captain Dean, Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts. 

As a little preamble, we in the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
are trying to keep step with the support of the nuclear fleet which is 
in the offing, as mentioned this morning in the discussions by Admiral 
Rickover. Up to this point we have not spent any considerable 
amount of money for that type of approach. 


STUDIES OF GALLEYS 


Going through budget project 7—-C as a starter, we only jave an 
increase of $74,000, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. How are you going to use the money ? 

Captain Dean. Mainly the study of galleys, service equipment, 
things of that kind, for nuclear submarines and ships of that type, 
mostly galley studies of that sort, and that will be within our activity 
at Bayonne, N. J., where we have an actual mockup of a nuclear sub- 
marine galley. It isa very practical approach, we feel. 


STUDIES OF SPECIALIZED CLOTHING 


Mr. Suerrarp. Tell us about 7-G. You show an increase there of 
$132,000. 

Captain Dean. There again the increase, as you will notice, to our 
small activity, is considerable but really not great in connection with 
some of the other programs, the first of which is clothing and mate- 
rials for protection against cold weather, due to the fact, as has been 
mentioned, we feel the Navy is in the cold-weather business for some 
time in the future. 

We have made quite a study of that and will continue to do so. 

In addition to that, as also mentioned here we are making a con- 
siderable effort in the field of atomic bacteriological and chemical 
clothing, as a protection. I think that has been pretty well covered. 


SUPPORT FOR DISPERSED FLEET 


We also are doing everything we can to study the support of a 
dispersed fieet. We feel that the ordinary, or the past supply systems 
for supporting task forces the way they were, will have soon been 
outmoded, and that we must come up with something in regard to 
quick resupply of an extremely mobile fleet. 

As you well know, we are bending all of our efforts toward very 
little shore-based support, especially in the forward area. This we 
feel is a very important area. We have made considerable strides 
in this. We have a booklet which is available for industry, as a case 
in point, regarding mobile logistic support. We have made a very 
thorough study of this. This will be a continuing project. 


SPARE PARTS FOR NUCLEAR VESSELS 


Mr. Suerparp. Pick up 7-H, “Military sciences.” I assume this 
is an allocation that is faced with the responsibilities of expenditure 
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within your department. It reflects an increase of $1,067,000. Please 
explain how you are going to spend the additional funds. 

Captain Dean. As: you can see, sir, that is our biggest increase. It 
really is getting into a field that has been very little touched upon. 
That is the field of advanced logistic studies, that is, the advanced 
study of supply support of the new fleet as we know it. 

To give you an example of that, we have had to make a complete 
study ‘of spare-parts support for the type vessel that was mentioned 
this morning. 

As Admiral Rickover said, and I know something about this, having 
just come from the commanding officer of the Submarine Supply Office 
in Philadelphia, the nuclear components, that is, within the primary 
system, are showing very little breakdown. 

However, when you go from 2,000 hours to 100,000 hours steaming 
and perhaps with no shoreside support, it stands to reason that the 
conventional spares will break down. 

That has been our experience so far. What we are trying to do is 
to find out in one phase of this, the military essentiality of spare parts 
aboard naval vessels. 

As a case in point, we found out originally that we couldn’t get 
aboard a nuclear submarine all of the spare parts that were included 
in the provisioning program as set up by the manufacturer. 

Mr. Suerparp. May I ask a question at that point please, captain? 

Am I to assume in your research in this particular field to which you 
have just addressed yourself the results of this examination, scientifi- 
cally, et cetera, will ultimately be in the modern concept and the 
high- speed concept that you are going into? 

C aptain Dean. Very definitely. We have had to scrap some of the 
old concepts of carrying everything in the book aboard these vessels. 
We just can’t do it and stay out as long as they are capable of staying 
out. 

Mr. Sueppard. During your planning now it would appear to be 
somewhat obvious that you won't find yourself in the serious position 
that. you perhaps have found yourself in in the past by having excess 
oe parts kicking around here, there, and every where. 

Captain Dean. That is the end result. 

Mr. Sueprarp. This is part of what we called good preplanning 
operation ¢ 

Captain Dean. Yes, sir. We are doing this outside of the Bureau. 
These will be contracts given to the best brains in the country as far 
as universities and people of that kind, even Convair we are working 
with, an aviation outfit. They have done a lot of studies on some of 
these very things, such as where do you distribute the parts for a 
nuclear fleet, when you just can’t afford to have them every place. 


TRANSFERABILITY OF AVIATION EXPERIENCE WITH SPARE PARTS 


Mr. SHerrarp. That presents a very interesting question to me, 
captain. You mentioned Convair. I have no specific reference to 
Convair any more than I might have someone else. Where do you 
find in there an accumulation of intelligence mentalities that are 
capable of analyzing a military picture to the degree you can analyze 
it predicated upon your past experience ? 
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Captain Dean. There is quite a little similarity, sir, to the problems 
of a rapidly moving group of aircraft as there is to a "rapidly moving 
group of submarines or surface ships which cannot go back and pick 
up supplies and turn around when they could stay out for 6 years or 
6 months, or whatever it might be. This is a very great similarity. 

They do employ scientists who have a know-how for this type of 
work, logistics. They would like to work with us. 

I mention that as a proposal. They have come to us and feel the 
two of us working together will come up with something that will 
benefit both of us. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It would occur to me that we are dealing with the 
old modern application from an engineer’s technique of thinking, and 
that is cause and effect. You are trying to measure the cause so that 
you can prov ide the effect. 

Captain Dean. Yes, sir. We feel that the amount of money we are 
asking for in this particul: ir instance is being well spent because we 
have in stock at the present somewhere around $13 billion worth of 
material, and obviously we would like to get a better turn and keep 
stocks active. We feel by making these advance studies that can be 
applied to electronic computers that we can do a better job with the 
amount of money that is given to us for the supply system. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Thank you very much. 

Questions on my right, gentlemen ? 


PROBLEMS OF STORAGE SPACE IN GALLEYS 


Mr. Ritey. Captain Dean, as to your problems in the galley, do 
I understand that you would require smaller space for your galleys 
with more concentrated food ¢ 

Captain Dran. Yes, sir. We are calling that “ration dense” food, 
sir. What we are trying to do is to compress all of the good food, 
the palatable food, in a way that it will be attractive to these men 
after they have been out, let’s say, 60 days, submerged, as the case 
may be. One of the items we worked on is flour. We have been able 
to condense, working with the British on this particular one, where 
flour has been condensed about two-thirds, but instead of having trou- 
bles with weevils after it was condensed, we now have trouble with 
wood borers, and things of that kind. 

Mr. Rinry. Space is a highly important item in the submarines and 
small vessels. 

Captain Dean. As a matter of information, sir, we are now run- 
ning, starting the 8th of March, a 60-day trial run on 1 destroyer of 
all of this type food, to see just how well that 1 destroyer can go, 
without any support whatsoever, for 60 days as far as food is con- 
concerned, to see how well the crew makes out on that type food. 

Mr. Ritey. You haven't gone far enough with that to know whether 
or not it is suecessful ? 

Captain Dean. To get support on the subject they are having a 
luncheon in town tomorrow that will have several of the top people 
of the Navy Department present to see whether they would eat it 
or not. 

Mr. Rinry. Thank you, Captain. 
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SHARING SPARE PARTS KNOWLEDGE WITH NATO NATIONS 


Mr. Froop. Is this your business on spare parts, arranging for re- 
pairs, inventory storage? What do you do with that with respect to 
the NATO navies? Are your opposite numbers in the British and 
French and NATO fleets going to be able to talk to you about the 
modern navy that you are t talking to us about? Can they repair those 
ships? Do you want them to? Will there be general inventories or 
are we all going to talk about the same navy / 

Captain Dean. I think, sir, by the time the nuclear fleet has spread 
tothe NATO countries that that will be very well taken care of because 
there is an interchange of training right now in that respect. 

Mr. Fioop. Will we be operational before they will be with ele- 
ments of that kind of fleet? I suppose we will. 

Captain Dean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. They will be training interchangeably with us, at least 
personnel ? 

Captain Dean. In my former job we had a group of foreign naval 
officers for training programs in our office practically every month, 
bringing them up-to-date on the unclassified end of this sort of thing. 


REDUCING LEAD TIME 


Mr. Fioop. What do you do, or what can you do, what can anybody 
do about reducing lead time on the mere performance of producing 
these things? The bugaboo around here, of course, is lead time, more 
since October, although ten we talked about it for years. It has 
added significance. We are all trying to buy time. 

Somewhere in your pl: ining and thinking and procedure in your 
shop, should come this question of lead time: What can you do to beat 
producers over the head about lead time ? 

Mr. Manon. It is more lag than lead time. 

Mr. Froop. Well said. 

Captain Dean. That has to be looked at from two angles. The first 
angle my office would have to look at would be to look into our formulas 
to put into the computers a variable lead time theory whereby you can 
recognize the fact the lead time isn’t always the same, so you don’t 
build your stocks up to take care of a 9-month lead time when actually 
you can get the material in 3 months. The more practical approach 
is to take the problem to the supply-demand control points that are 
purchasing this material. There it is up to them to beat the mann- 
facturers over the head, as you put it, to see to it that the lead time is 
cut down. 

Mr. Fioop. That, of course, is not in your shop, is it ? 

Captain Dean. No, sir; that was in mv former shop. There is a 
lot of loose talk about lead time, particularly administrative lead 
time. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, you are merely talking about one phase of 
the Navy. You know as well as I do that that is not peculiar to the 
Navy or to your phase of the Navy. 

More and more everybody is beginning to think, and becoming 
aware of the fact, that that is a serious organizational problem, with 
which the Secretary of Defense and the advisers are concerned. There 
is something wrong with lead time. This committee has always felt, 
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for years, that it can have been reduced some place, somehow, some- 
where, either at the administrative end, and/or, production, but we 
are not satisfied with lead-time problems up until this minute, not at 
all. 

Mr. Forp. Or in the way we run in the committee. 

Mr. Fioop. You cannot do much about that. 


ADVANCED LOGISTIC RESEARCH 


Captain Dean. Sir, getting back to the advanced logistic research 
we are making. There are only three things we cannot control as far 
as the mathematical formula is concerned to put in electronic com- 
puters. One is military essentiality, as to whether or not that part 
has to be carried on every cruise, the second is obsolescence. Nobody 
knows how soon something is going to become obsolete. The third 
is lead time. Those are the only three variables that I know of that 
cannot be put into a mathematical formula for replenishment of 
stores. 

FEEDING NAVY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fvoop. Finally, are you overfeeding the Navy ? 

Captain Dean. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you ever heard it si aid ? 

Captain Dean. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not your shop, anyhow ? 

Captain Dean. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. The gentleman on my left? 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. Captain, I wish you would comment on 3 or 4 
of the items in your military science requests, which goes from $503,000 
in fiscal year 1957 to $613,000 in fiscal year 1958, and now to $1,680,000 
in fiscal year 1959. That is about 3 times what we had 2 years ago. 

I notice the principle increases are reflected in 4 or 5 items in the 
shopping list. 

MOBILE LOGISTIC SUPPORT 


For instance, what is included in mobile logistic support that wasn’t 
there before that leads you to request an increase of $103,000 ? . 

Captain Dran. Sir, that is a continuing study of better transfer | 
of materials at sea for the mobile logistic support. 

Mr. Wicereswortu. Why the increase / 

Captain Dean. Because it is becoming more and more important as 
we go along with reduced crews, and faster convoys, and things of 


that type. It is much more of a problem than it was 4 or 5 years ago. 
i 
DISTRIBUTION WAR POTENTIAL . 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. Tell us about the distribution war potential for 
which you request an increase of $75,000, 

Captain Dean. That is a study of proper distribution of stocks so 
you will have them where you want them, when you want them. That 
is what it amounts to. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. Haven't we been doing that right along? 

Captain Dean. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Wiccteswortu. Why the increase? 
Captain Dean. We haven’t been making the study of it that we 
think we should, to be able to get a better turnover in our stocks. 


AIR CARGO POTENTIAL 


Mr. Wicceieswortu. Air cargo potential was zero in fiscal year 1958, 
$100,000 in 1958. 

Captain Drain. We have had 2 tests now, 1 in the Pacific, 1 in the 
Atlantic, regarding a quick supply of the fleet by air, and we have 
found that is entirely inadequate, and this is a complete study to 
see what can be done to better that logistic support. 


INVENTORY AND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Wicerrsworrn. “Inventory and management, U. S. Navy, 
SUP,” whatever this is, increases from $115,000 to $650,000. 

Captain Dean. That is the studies that we hope to make with the 
various universities. To make a complete 8-point study, which is 
covered on page 63 of the other book which you have. There are 
eight specific points that we cover. I can go through them all: 

rhe various lead times on inventory levels, we are setting up a pilot 
model and initial installations for a new set of precision tools for 
stock levels and technical spare parts for the supply system. These 
rules are developed and computed in the electronic computer simula- 
tion at the present time. 

We are making a trial run at it. 

Mr. Wieciesworrn. I thought we had made progress in respect 
to inventory management in the last few years, but you apparently 
want a $535,000 increase this year as compared with last. 

Captain Dran. Actually, sir, we just scratched the surface, as of 
last year, getting started on this. This is a tremendous field, a new 
field, and we feel that we have got a long way to go on it. This is 
mostly toward complete mechanization. 


LOGISTIC SUPPORT OF NUCLEAR MISSILE SUBMARINES 


Mr. Wiceresworrn. Logistic support, guided missile SSN, zero in 
1958, $150,000 in 1959. 

Captain Dran. That is to support all of the—not just the guided 
missile, but all of the missile submarines which will be out so much 
longer than the ones that we have been supporting before. There is 
a complete, new weapons system approach that we have got to take 
in this particular field. 

We are just beginning on this. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerparp. Further questions on my left? 

Mr. Scrivener. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerparp. Under those circumstances, thank you. We will 
proceed with the next item, “Budget activity, Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel.” 
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Bureau or Nava Personne 


You have one specific request having to do with military science, 
fiscal year 1958, $672,500. You are asking for fiscal year 1959 $650,- 
000, which shows a decrease of $22,500. I wish you would explain for 
the benefit of the committee the decrease and what you are dropping 
out of your program. 

Further than that, the establishment of your budget has been upon 
the-same premise as budget presentations you have ‘made to the com- 
mittee heretofore. 

Captain Zimansxi. Thank you, I am Captain Zimanski from the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

There is no change in the level of our research in fiscal year 1959, 
sir. The $22,500 would be a reduction in our classification and coding 
research. We are satisfied that we are meeting our requirements 
there. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Insofar as the $650,000 is concerned in the military 
science aspect, that is in response, of course, as far as the monetary re- 
quest is concerned, to the sentiment that has been conveyed to your 
Dep: irtment for the purpose of spending this fund ¢ 

C aptain ZIMANSKI. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Questions on my right? 


ASSIGNMENT OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Ritny. Do you train people, Captain, to evaluate the profes- 
sional qualifications of men so that you will know where to place 
them ? Is that part of your job? 

Captain Zimanskt. Yes, sir. That is our responsibility. 

Mr. Ritxy. You train people to send out through the Navy to do 
this work? 

Captain Zmranskt. No, sir. We don’t train them. Our staff per- 
sonnel are qualified, however, they do not train Navy personnel to 
do that. 

Mr. Ritey. That is what I mean. 

Captain Zimanskt. That is not my department, sir. That would be 
the Training Division. 

Mr. Rixy. This project is to determine the best men qualified for 
certain jobs, and when they can handle new weapons, sir, it is not? 

Captain Zrmansxt. That would be selection research, developing 
tests that would determine whether personnel are qualified for the 
program in question, like Polaris. 

Mr. Ritey. That is what I mean. 

Captain Zrimansxt. Yes, sir. That is our responsibility. 

Mr. Rirey. You run the actual person through a certain test, to 
see whether or not he is qualified for a particular project. 

Captain Zimanskt. We develop the tests. 

Mr. Ritey. You develop the tests. 

Captain Zrmansk1. We do not run the personnel through. That 
is done by another division of the Bureau. 

We evaluate the tests that we dev elop, to see whether or not they 
are valid. 

Mr. Ritry. You set up the procedure that the other people follow? 

Captain Zranskt. Essentially. 
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Mr. Rizxy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Mahon and Mr. Flood have no further questions 
today. 

Mr. Fioop. It is only 5 minutes to 4, Mr. Chairman. This is a 
subject which I would like to develop with this officer, but it is 5 
minutes to 4 so we won't do it. If you are the fellow who puts the 
square pegs in the round holes and the round ones in the square holes 
in the Navy, you are lucky you got on board at 5 minutes to 4. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF PERSONNEL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Forp. I think it would be important, Mr. Chairman, if some- 
where in the record we could have some concrete evidence of what 
has been accomplished, and what the results are of this program. I 
am sure you have some evidence. I think it is essential that we have 
some concrete examples of the real results that have been accomplishd 
through this program. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Will you put a detailed statement in the record as 
the gentleman requested / 

Captain Zrmanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is the only way this can be justified. What have 
you done that has been produe tive, in better recruiting procedures, of 
better methods of encour aging reenlistments, selection and assign- 
ment, selection and assignment tests, training courses, et cetera. Let’ S 
see what has been done. 

Captain Zrmansxt. I will be happy to do that. 

Mr. Fioop. You will be happy to have the Cordiner report, I as- 
sume, passed for your shop. I don’t mean personally, I mean for 
your job. 

Captain Zimanski. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiceieswortni. I wish you would include in the statement. re- 
quested by Mr. Ford a description of what you do under the heading 
“Personnel Selection,” for which you want $124,000, what you do un- 
der the heading of “Retained Personnel,” for which you want $63,000, 
what you do under manpower, classification, for —_ h you want $30,- 
000. ‘This seems to go on year after year after year. IT would assume 
that eventually you would reach a terminal fac ‘lity in that type of 
work. 

If you will spell it out in detail, so that we can see the results, that 
Mr. Ford has requested, and what you actually are doing to obtain 
those results. 

Captain Zimanskt. Yes,sir. We will do that. 

(The requested information follows :) 


ACCOMPLISH MENTS—BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 


PERFORMANCE EVALUATION RESEARCH 


1. A new and improved form of the officer fitness report, a rating scale of officer 
performance, was developed and put into operational use throughout the Navy. 
Followup studies of the effectiveness of the new fitness report indicate that the 
effectiveness of the new form is being maintained and that the performance of 
officers is being better evaluated than ever before. 

2. In order to develop a historical background for the future improvements of 
naval officer fitness reports, a comprehensive survey of officer-performance evalu- 
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ation since the beginning of the United States Navy was conducted and a report 
of the results published. 

3. New rating scales for evaluating the performance of enlisted personnel on 
a semiannual basis were developed and put into use in the latter part of 1956. 
The old quarterly marking system which had become obsolete was thus super- 
seded. Followup studies have subsequently proved the effectiveness of the new 
procedure with at least the following net gains: (a@) reduced paperwork by havy- 
ing 2 marking periods instead of 4; (b) evaluation of personnel on more modern 
and more realistic concepts of performance. 

4. The first phase of a study on class A school grades investigated the nature 
and reliability of grades assigned in RM and YN schools. The results showed 
that the grades were statistically reliable measures of school performance and 
that they could be used with confidence to evaluate the efficiency of selection 
tests used to assign enlisted personnel to these schools. 


PERSONNEL SELECTION 


1. A questionnaire was developed and put into operational use to measure the 
career motivations of NROTC (Regular) applicants. This is now serving as 
another important consideration in the selection of those applicants who are 
more likely to request retention in the Regular Navy at conclusion of their 
tour of obligated duty. 

2. Several forms of a new battery of tests called the officer selection battery 
were developed to select the most qualified enlisted applicants for appointment 
as warrant officers, limited-duty officers and regular-line officers. The net 
result of this test has been to combine in one procedure a variety of diverse 
methods of selecting the types of officers mentioned above with corresponding 
economies and administrative procedures, and the utilization of human 
resources. 

3. A Reserve warrant officer selection test was developed for screening appli- 
cants for that Reserve program and thereby provided a more economical and 
reliable technique for selection of this type of officer from enlisted in lieu of 
painstaking review of record information. 

4. An officer classification and interview standards and procedures manual 
was developed and promulgated for use by OGS and NROTC units, as a uniform 
guide in the assignment of junior officers to a wide variety of officer billets. 

5. The effectiveness of the officer classification battery for use in assign- 
ment of junior officers to officer schools was evaluated and found to make a 
valuable contribution to the determination as to whether or not to assign junior 
officers to such schools. 

6. Two forms of the NROTC (contract) selection test was developed and thus 
provided for the first time mental standards for selection of students to the 
NROTC (contract) program comparable to that of other NROTC programs. 
This is expected to reduce the academic attrition in this program. 

7. Standards were developed for assignment of enlisted men to nuclear power 
training and duties. The promulgation of these standards assured the assign- 
ment of enlisted men with the highest potential for this kind of duty. 

8. Several evaluations of the Navy basie test battery for assignment of en- 
listed personnel to class A schools have been conducted. Where the validity of 
the appropriate tests for assignment to given schools have declined, new test 
standards have been determined and incorporated into the school assignment 
procedure, thus maintaining the administrative procedures for the assignment 
of enlisted personnel up to date and at a peak of efficiency. 

9. 750 mechanical illustrations comprising 150 items of the mechanical section 
of forms 5 and 6 of the Armed Forces qualification test were constructed. This 
facilitated the joint development of this test which is to replace the current test 
for screening of selectees and inductees through the Armed Forces examining 
station. 

10. An improved and abbreviated test to measure pitch discrimination of can- 
didates for assignment to sonar training was developed and validated. The 
Shortening of the test without any significant loss in the effectiveness of the 
test has resulted in a market saving in the time consumed to administer this 
test. 

11. A study to determine the most appropriate tests for selection of men for 
underwater demolition team training was completed. In the final analysis the 
basic test battery proved to be the most predictive of fleet success. 
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12. Form 6 of the Navy basic test battery was completed and standardized, 
and will supersede an older form which has been declared obsolescent. 

13. In order to supplement the Navy basic test battery in identifying high- 
caliber recruits for electronics training, the electronics technician selection test 
was developed and put into use with effective results. 


ATTRACTING AND RETAINING PERSONNEL 


1. Periodic samplings of the enlisted Navy population have been made to deter- 
mine the reenlistment intentions of career and first-cruise men at expiration of 
their current enlistments. Important information has been obtained with respect 
to reenlistment intentions, opinions about reenlistment incentives and related 
Navy policies and programs which serves ds valuable feedback information for 
personnel administration policies and procedures. 

2. A comprehensive survey by questionnaire of men intending to reenlist as 
well as those leaving the Navy at the termination of their first enlistment 
indicated some of the important factors that affect career intentions. Intensive 
interviews were conducted with personnel who had reenlisted for the first time 
and valuable preliminary insights obtained concerning their personal character- 
istics as well as the effect of their environment on their decision. 

3. The motivations and incentives that prompt boys to enlist in the Navy were 
studied by questionnaire and interview techniques with both high school seniors 
and recruits. The results showed significant differences in motivation on the 
part of those who chose to join the Navy as against those who chose another 
service. Similarly intensive interviews of high school seniors to determine 
their attitudes toward military service provided important clues for recruiting 
publicity. 

4. In order to identify some of the behavioral and environmental factors 
which are associated with unauthorized absenteeism a study was conducted for 
1 year to analyze the unauthorized absentee problem. The findings identified 
some of the factors related to absenteeism in the Navy. 

5. The records of a sample of enlisted men who entered the Navy in 1949 and 
whose first enlistment expired in 1953 were analyzed to determine the personnel 
characteristics which differentiate those who did from those who did not reenlist 
at the end of their first enlistment. This provided a composite picture of the 
man who is more likely to reenlist, and valuable insights about the enlisted man 
for purposes of administrative management. ; 

6. An exploratory study of radiomen employing personal interviews revealed a 
number of factors affecting the morale and motivation as well as performance 
of radiomen. This information will serve as a basis for administrative decisions 
with regard to the assignment, utilization, and training of radiomen. 

7. Ina study of chief petty officers it was found that those with skills in great 
demand in the civilian economy compared the Navy unfavorably with civilian 
life, thus providing another piece of valuable information for understanding of 
the career motivations and aspirations of enlisted personnel which may be 
utilized in personnel administration and planning. 

8. A group of officers leaving the Navy and a group who requested retention at 
the end of obligated service were compared in terms of their opinions and atti- 
tudes toward naval service and vocational career. The two groups differed 
significantly in their estimations of opportunities and advantages in Navy vs. 
civilian life. Similarly a study of officers voluntarily recalled to active duty 
indicated their principal reasons for returning to the Navy. 


UTILIZE NEW WEAPONS, SYSTEMS, AND EQUIPMENT 


1. Airborne sonar operator training.—A research study was conducted to de- 
termine whether aviation (group IX) ratings or surface ratings (sonarmen) 
could be most effectively trained and used to operate and maintain airborne 
sonar equipment. In terms of efficiency of use of class A training it was found 
that the training and use of aviation ratings (aviation electronics technicians) 
as helicopter sonar operators would be more economical. 

2. Attack teacher training guidebook.—In order to more effectively utilize at- 
tack teacher training, research was conducted to develop a training guide for 
use on the SQS—4 console in the Mark 105 fire control system. This guidebook 
is used in shore and ship installations having this equipment and has proven val- 
uable in the improvement of shipboard training procedures in antisubmarine 
warfare procedures. 
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3. Special weapons training.—A research study was conducted to determine 
the adequacy of present training for personnel assigned to special weapons 
billets. Recommendations for improvement in training procedures were made, 
resulting in better qualified personnel in this area. 

4. Helicopter/sonar training requirements.—In order to more efficiently select, 
train, and assign personnel to helicopter/sonar billets, a research study was con- 
ducted to determine the training requirements in terms of the knowledge and 
skills required for these billets. This study indicated that the future emergency 
input for these billets should first be drawn from sonarmen and secondly from 
electronic ratings. 

5. Advanced undersea weapons school.—In order to improve procedures for 
identifying the electricity-electronics training needs of trainees reporting for 
instruction in advanced undersea weapons training, two forms of a diagnostic 
electricity-electronics test were developed for the AUW school. These tests will 
result in better training in these areas. 


IMPROVE PERSONNEL, TRAINING 


1. A series of tests were developed for use by instructors in fire control tech- 
nician training to assess the proficiency of trainees in performing significant 
tasks in the tuning, adjustment, preventive maintenance, and repair of desig- 
nated equipment, thereby improving the training of such personnel. 

2. A device for sending visual code signals automatically was developed and 
introduced into the basic signalman course, Fleet Training Center, San Diego, 
thereby improving the training efficiency of such personnel. 

3. A study of the relative advantages of learning to type on electric IBM 
typewriters and on manual typewriters showed no difference between the two 
and led to a recommendation that the electric typewriter should not replace the 
manual on grounds of learning efficiency, with the result that the funds that 
might have been spent on electric typewriters were saved. 

4. In an evaluation of a fire control technician training course, it was found 
that a foundation in basic electricity, electronics, power drives, and fire control 
fundamentals can be taught to personnel of somewhat average mental ability, 
provided the students possess the appropriate background and are highly moti- 
vated. These findings will result in a saving in human resources by permitting 
the assignment of less highly qualified personnel to these duties. 

5. In order to provide preliminary assessments of the factors to be considered 
in the proposed teleman conversion training program, a study was conducted 
to identify the problems incident to the conversion and the factors to be con- 
sidered prior to the adoption of the conversion program in order to insure the 
effectiveness thereof, thereby avoiding the commission of costly administrative 
errors in the conduct of the program under actual conditions. 


OCCUPATIONAL REQUIREMENTS/NEW WEAPONS 


1. Manual of qualifications for warrant officers—Based on research into the 
duties and responsibilities of warrant officers both afloat and ashore, standards 
were developed as to what a warrant officer must be able to do and what he 
must know to meet minimum requirements in each of the 24 warrant officer 
categories. For the first time the Navy has definite standards for determining 
warrant officer requirements, for guiding warrant officers in career planning, 
and for selection of warrant officers for promotion. 

2. Billet descriptions of engineering department for nuclear submarines.— 
Based on analysis made aboard the U. S. S. Nautilus, billet descriptions have 
been developed and published setting forth the duties, knowledges, and skills 
necessary for engineering personnel in nuclear propulsion submarines. This in- 
formation is essential to the selection, training, and assignment cf nuclear sub- 
marine personnel and to the timely revision of enlisted rating and classification 
structures. 

3. Manning requirements for AUW shop.—As a result of a field analysis of 
an AUW (modified) shop to determine the numbers and types of personnel 
required, a report was developed containing the first realistic manning require- 
ments for an AUW (modified) shop to insure that the nuclear weapons nec- 
essary for antisubmarine warfare are ready when needed by aircraft squadrons 
in the fleet. 

4. Establishment of new rating of sonarman O (oceanographer).—On the ba- 
Sis of analysis and field studies at evaluation centers, a new emergency service 
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rating of sonarman O (oceanographer) was established and appropriate related 
qualifications, classifications, and codes were developed. These qualifications 
and codes clearly indicate the appropriate skills and knowledges required to 
meet the manpower needs of these naval facilities. 

5. Establishment of nuclear weaponsman rating.—Based on occupational re- 
search into the manpower requirements of new nuclear weapons in the Navy, 
a new rating of nuclear weaponsman was established and appropriate qualifica- 
tions, codes, and classifications were developed. These qualifications and 
codes are essential to the training and advancement of nuclear weapons per- 
sonnel and to the proper identification of such personnel after their training 
has been completed. 

6. Duty stations for fleet ballistic missiles—As a result of research in man- 
power requirements, manning information on recommended duty stations for 
officer and enlisted personnel in the navigation, missile, fire control, and instru- 
mentation systems of the Polaris fleet ballistic missile has been developed and 
published. On the basis of factual data developed by this research, realistic 
officer and enlisted billet requirements can be established and appropriate 
numbers and types of personnel can be trained for the fleet ballistic missile 
program. 

7. Aviation rating structure—AS a result of occupational research conducted 
at over 200 aviation ships and shore activities, including naval commands, air- 
eraft squadrons, and civilian contractors, a new aviation rating structure was 
developed. This research outlines steps which will (1) lead to more effective 
utilization of enlisted manpower in aviation ratings and career fields and (2) 
insure that aviation personnel are trained in all critical areas, thus improving 
combat readiness of fleet aircraft squadrons. 

8. Harbor defense billet specifications —On the basis of research man- 
power requirements have been developed for officer and enlisted billets in 
harbor defense units. By supplying information on the duties and responsi- 
bilities of each billet and on the skills and qualifications required of the per- 
sonnel, these specifications provide important information for mobilization 
planning for antisubmarine warfare, air defense, and mine countermeasures 
programs 


MANPOWER CLASSIFICATION /EDPM 


1. Manual of Navy enlisted classifications.—On the basis of extensive research 
and study of the Navy enlisted classification needs, a new classification and 
coding system was developed and published as a revised manual of Navy en- 
listed classifications. By reducing the number of classification codes from ap- 
proximately 1,700 to approximately 350, the new coding system is a valuable 
tool for proper distribution and assignment of enlisted personnel and for pro- 
viding a more effective system for identifying and employing special skills of 
enlisted personnel. 

2. Critical specialties for screening the Naval Reserve.—Based on research 
into areas of critical military manpower shortages, information was developed 
on particular specialties critical to the Navy. This research not only supports 
the DOD critical list of military specialties but also provides the district com- 
mandants with the necessary tools and information to screen Ready Reserve 
personnel so as to retain those skills critical to the Navy’s wartime missions. 

3. Navy officer billet classifications—On the basis of research studies in the 
fleet and in the technical bureaus new Navy officer billet classifications were 
developed to identify new manpower requirements resulting from tactical, op- 
erational, and technological advances in the areas of nuclear propulsion, nuclear 
weapons, antisubmarine warfare, and fleet air defense. As a result of this re 
search the Navy is able to identify clearly and to assign officers to naval billets 
requiring these specific technical skills and knowledges. 

4. Guides for enlistment at advanced pay grades.—Through research into 
occupational requirements in the several Navy ratings or naval career fields and 
into related civilian occupations, guidelines have been developed for enlisting 
personnel at advanced pay grades. This research provides a considerable sav- 
ing in training time, schools, and transportation with resultant benefits to the 
Navy through substantial reduction in the time elapsed between enlistment and 
actual assignment aboard ship. 

5. Integrated codes—With the advent of electronic data processing into the 
Navy, research has been conducted to integrate the various personnel and job 
eodes into one integrated manpower classification system. In phase 1 of this 
research development the officer qualification code classifying the man has been 
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eombined with the naval officer billet code classifying the job or billet to pro- 
vide the foundation for a single integrated officer classification and coding sys- 
tem. Particular emphasis has been placed upon providing a classification and 
coding structure amenable to electronic data processing. 

6. Enlisted rating structure.—In order to keep abreast of the rapid tech- 
nological developments in the Navy and to provide a rating structure encom- 
passing career fields for personnel trained and employed on new weapons, new 
ships, and new equipment, comprehensive research has been completed in the 
area of enlisted manpower requirements ashore and afloat. This research has 
provided the Navy with a new rating structure flexible enough to provide effec- 
tive manpower utilization in the lower pay grades and for single enlistment 
personnel with sufficient breadth to serve the Navy in wartime as well as 
peacetime. 


IMPROVE COMMAND ORGANIZATION 


1. Personnel staffing guide for naval receiving station.—In support of mobili- 
zation readiness and on the basis of field research a personnel staffing guide for 
naval receiving stations has been developed. This guide not only provides essen- 
tial information for arriving at realistic manpower requirements for varying 
workloads during peacetime and wartime, but also provides guidelines for the 
effective staffing and operation of receiving stations. 

2. Staffing guide for electronics technicians aboard cruisers and destroyers.— 
As a result of analysis and research studies aboard several typical cruisers 
and destroyers in the Atlantic Fleet a staffing guide for assigning electronics 
maintenance personnel aboard cruisers and destroyers has been developed. This 
research provides a procedure for rapidly determining proper manning require- 
ments by number, pay grade, and rating for electronics maintenance personnel 
aboard destroyers and cruisers based upon the amount, type, and complexity of 
electronics equipment to be services. 

3. Staffing guides for mobilization stations and centers.—Based on research 
into the needs and requirements of the Navy during the initial stages of mobiliza- 
tion staffing guides have been developed for mobilization stations, enlisted dis- 
tribution centers, and officer distribution centers. These guides established guide- 
lines as to the billets required and the necessary staffing upon the activation of 
these centers and stations as well as guidelines for effective operation of these 
stations. 

4. Work simplification for naval units.—On the basis of research and pilot 
studies conducted both ashore and afloat, a series of manuals has been developed 
designed to enable officers and petty officers to achieve more effective use of the 
Navy’s manpower resources through modern work simplification techniques. 
These techniques are now being used by naval personnel and have been in- 
corporated in appropriate officer and enlisted schools. 

5. Organization planning for naval units—On the basis of organizational 
research studies ashore and afloat, a manual on organization planning was de- 
veloped as a tool to assist Navy officers and petty officers in acquiring informa- 
tion needed for organizational planning and in applying modern organizational 
techniques to Navy organizations. Specifically, this publication provides the prin- 
ciples of organization and organization planning; methods of surveying for an 
organization change; preparation of organization charts; and preparation of an 
organizational manual and survey report and directly ties each of these in with 
the naval situations and naval organizations. 


Martine Corrs 


Mr. Sueprarp. If there are no further questions, we will pick up 
“Budget Activity No. 9, Marine Corps.” 


We find reflected for fiscal year 1958, you had $4,854,000, fiscal year 
1959 request $6,500,000, which is an increase of $1,646,000. 


REASON FOR INCREASE 


Proceed, if you will, sir. Give us an explanation of what you are 
going to do with $1,646,000. 
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Colonel Henverson. I am Col. F. P. Henderson, Head of the De- 
velopment Branch, G-4 Division, Headquarters, Marine Corps. 
The primary increase, Mr. Chairman, comes in two activities: That 


of guided missiles and related equipment, 9-B, and other equipment, 


9-G. I will take those up in turn. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


Guided missiles: We are continuing two projects which were in the 
budget last year, the Hawk surface-to-air missile system and the 
LaCrosse by $450,000. Offsetting those are two new igre One 
decrease in funding required this year, the Hawk system by $506,000, 
Lacrosse by $450,000. Offsetting those are two new projects : One 
is to adapt our Terrier ground equipment, our fire control and launch 
equipment, to take the Navy’s new BT-3 Terrier surface-to-air mis- 
sile. That comes in for $500,000. 

The other is a new project to provide air defense for small detached 
isolated units. That comes in the budget for $1.1 million, which makes 
a net increase in this activitv of $394,000, for guided missiles, sir. 

I might state, sir, that the Hawk and the LaCrosse, are Army proj- 
ects in which we participate by funding. 

Mr. Surprparp. This is your contribution ? 


Colonel Hrenperson. Yes, sir; to get certain characteristics into 


the system that we desire for amphibious operations. 
The other project is a program we started and in which the Army 
is participating by providing funding. 


OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. Please give us the other equipment reflected in 
9-G. That shows an increase of $1,053,000. 

Colonel Henverson. The bulk of the equipment under 9-G is com- 
munications and electronic equipment, sir. Practically all of the 
increases represent either new projects or increased level of funding 
required to carry forward existing projects. The communications 
electronic field has been one of our most pressing and difficult ones 
in which to develop adequate equipment due to the increased distance 
between units on the battlefield under the dispersed conditions of 
atomic warfare. 

I might select some items of the new equipment which require an 
increase : 

MAN-PACKED TACTICAL RADIO 


One is a man-packed tactical radio, 15 miles range, weighing less 
than 40 pounds, on which development is starting this year, at $150,000. 
Mr. Sureprarp. Give us two more examples of that, please. 


MULTITARGET CLOSE AIR SUPPORT CONTROL SYSTEM 


Colonel Henperson. One is a multitarget close air support control 
system. Our present close air support control radars can handle one 
plane on one target at a time. They acquire the plane, take him out, 
drop his ordnance, and turn him loose. This is fine. It is the only 
one of its kind today. We want one which, by using electronic mem- 
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ory storage drums can handle 2 or more planes on 2 or more targets 
simultaneously. That project is starting this year at $200,000. That 
is the initial increment to carry that forward. That will take prob- 
ably 5 or 6 years to develop. 


MAN-TRANSPORTABLE MORTAR LOCATOR 


There is one other project we have, a new one, the man-transportable 
mortar locator. We have a mortar locator now of about 10,000 yards 
range which has to be taken around in a ton trailer. The unit weighs 
close to 1,500 pounds. This will give us 1 which can locate enemy 
mortars at a range of about 20,000 yards and can be carried by 4 or 
5 men, with no load over about 75 pounds. That is getting underway 
for $200,000. 

Mr. Suerrarp. In other words, so far as this explanation is con- 
cerned, it does not include motor equipment or things of that general 
character, and hardwares we have heretofore discussed ? 

Colonel Henperson. No motor transportation equipment. 


PERSONNEL PROTECTION AND CASUALTY PROBLEMS IN AMPHIBIOUS 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. Pick up the military sciences. I presume this is an 
allocation that is made to you people for the purpose of pursuing 
your assignment, is that correct ? 

Colonel Henperson. Yes, sir; we have a continuing project in 
which we provide money to the naval medical field research labora- 
tory at Camp Lejeune, which does research on personnel protection and 
casualty problems involved in amphibious operations. 

Mr. Sueprarp. This is in conjunction with the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery ? 

Colonel Henperson. Yes, sir; which we fund. 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Questions from the gentlemen on my right? 


FUNDS FOR LACROSSE 


Mr. Fioop. I have been interested for several years in Lacrosse. 
I am disappointed in Lacrosse. While it is an Army operation, vet 
you participate in it. There is nothing you could use better. Yet 
you have minus $450,000 on that. 

If Lacrosse is so unsatisfactory and you are working on it with the 
Army, why the minus $450,000? What is the matter with this 
Lacrosse. 

Colonel Henprrson. There are a great many things, sir, but actually 
the project, research-and-development-wise, is nearing completion. 
They have actually started the manufacture. 

Mr. Fioop. A couple of years behind schedule nearing completion. 
They have actually started the manufacture? 

Colonel Henperson. Right much behind schedule, sir. Research- 
and-development-wise, fiscal year 1960 should see the last requirement 
for money in that project. 

The only thing we fund for is for those aspects of it in which the 
Marine Corps has a peculiar requirement, such as a helicopter trans- 
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portable launcher. This was started as a Marine Corps project and 
turned over to the Army in 1950 or 1951. 

Mr. Fioop. You have nothing to take its place now 

Colonel Henprerson. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. For the next 2 years you are still not going to have 
strong points ground to ground. Advance echelons of Marines still 
are not going to have anything for 2 or more years to do what Lacrosse 
was supposed to do 2 years ago. Is that where you are? 

Colonel Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That iscriminal. Why is that? 

Colonel Henvrerson. The project has just slipped, sir, through tech- 
nical difficulties of one kind and another. 

Mr. Frioop. There is no backstop project on it? This is one-shot 
for that job? 

Colonel Henperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is literally murder: That is ashame. 

Colonel Henperson. This just slipped. 


MAN-TRANSPORTABLE MORTAR LOCATOR 


Mr. Frioop. Will you give me another paragraph or two on this? 
There is nothing to m: ake you more unhappy than the mortar, if the 
enemy is a good mortar soldier, and you are a rifleman. Tell us about 
that mortar locator. 

Colonel Henperson. We have one now, sir, which was started at 
the Navy electronics laboratory at San Diego and which is now about 
ready to go into production, the AN/ KPQ- 1. the most advanced of 
its kind today. This is starting a replacement for that mortar locator, 
which is a trailer-transported, pretty heavy piece of gear, to replace 
it with something which you can put on the men’s backs and if they 
are off in the boondocks where you can’t get a trailer they will still 
have it. 

Mr. FLoop. When will that be with the troops ? 

Colonel Hennrerson. The KPQ-1, the one we have now—— 

Mr. Frioop. I don’t mean the one you have now. When will the 
one you have here, man-transportable mortar locator, be with Marine 
rifle squads? What is the earliest possible date before you get mixed 
up with these Chinese and they knock your brains out ? 

Colonel Henprrson. If all goes well, development models should 
be complete in 1959, a test model by 1961, and production started by 
1963. That is about normal for electronic gear of advanced design. 

Mr. Froop. You will be carrying Lacrosse around with no mortars 
to knock out for a couple of years. Too bad we can’t get these pack- 
ages wrapped up. 

That is all. 

Mr. Snepparp. The gentleman on my left? 

Mr. WiacieswortH. No questions. 

Mr. Suepparp. This committee will stand recessed until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 
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SERVICEWIDE SUPPLY AND FINANCE AND NAVY 
STOCK FUND 
WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. R. J. ARNOLD, SC, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES 
AND ACCOUNTS 


CAPT. R. W. CARTER, SC, USN. COMPTROLLER, BUREAU OF 
SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 


c. A. SLOVER, DIRECTOR, BUDGET DIVISION, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES 
AND ACCOUNTS 


REAR ADM. W. J. MARSHALL, USN, DIRECTOR, MATERIEL DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF THE DCNO (LOGISTICS) 


HON. J. SINCLAIR ARMSTRONG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 


REAR ADM. GEORGE F. BEARDSLEY, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROL- 
LER OF THE NAVY, BUDGET AND REPORTS 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estima 


Program by activities: 
Direct obligations 


1, Supply distribution $179, 373, 778 | $182, 229, 000 $184, 686, 000 
2. Commodity control 79, 193, 824 74, 743, 000 92, 227, 000 
3. Cataloging 10, 364, 558 9, 378, 000 8, 317, 000 
4. Servicewide finance 21, 245, 784 21, 959, 000 21, 667, 000 
5. Departmental administration 6, 699, 245 6, 191, 000 5, 740, 000 


Total direct obligations 206, 877, 189 294, 500, 000 312, 637, 000 


Reimbursable obligations 


1. Supply distribution 9, 716, 205 12, 483, 000 6, 746, 000 
2. Commodity control 3, 440, 000 805, 000 805, 000 
4. Servicewide finance 17, 000 34, 000 2, 000 
5. Departmental administration 93, 000 40, 000 40, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations 13, 266, 205 13, 362, 000 7, 593, 000 
lotal obligations 310, 143, 394 307, 862, 000 320, 230, 000 
Financing 
Unobligated balance brought forward (69 Stat. 438) 202, 289 747, 594 700, 000 
Unobligated balance (anticipated reimbursements to be 
earned from military assistance fund reservations 
transferred to other Navy accounts 20, 427 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts : 
Deliveries of material common to United States re 
quirements ordered by military assistance in cur 
rent year 
All other 13, 238, 937 12, 614, 406 6, 893, 000 
Anticipated reimbursements for future year deliveries of 
material common to United States requirements ordered 
by military assistance in current year 593, 000 700, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward (69 Stat. 438 ‘ 747, 594 700, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available 609, 211 
New obligationa! authority 297, 486, 400 294, 500, 000 312. 637. 000 
New obligational authority: Appropriation 289, 644, 000 300, 000, 000 312, 637, 000 
Transferred from 
“Reserve personnel, Navy"’ (71 Stat. 178 5, 000, 000 


“Military personnel, Marine Corps” (71 Stat. 178) 
Transferred to 

“Operation and maintenance, Army” (63 Stat. 589 157, 600 

“United States scientific satellite’ (71 Stat. 426)_.....__- 5, 500, 000 


000, 000 


Appropriation (adjusted) ne 297, 486, 400 294, 500, 000 312, 637, 000 
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Object classification 


| | 
| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate| 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions. ; delammest 43, 870 41, 978 40, 104 
Average number of all employees hea oie 43, 168 41, 192 39, 370 
Number of empl yyees at en i of year . ‘J 41,776 3 ', 997 37, 697 


Average GS grade and salary_ .. “= ¥ E 4.7 
Average salary of ungraded positions. ese 


1, OR4 1.7 $4, 108 47 $4, 12) 
4, 320 $i, 344 $1, 368 


Personal service obligations 





Pe anent position im $172, 972, 000 $16 \, 376, 000 
Other pe il services ‘ 4, 177, 000 1, 062, 000 
Total personal service obligations. sthueedc 185, 911, 653 177, 149, 000 170, 438, 000 


ius ices ie 181, 411, 653 174, 149, 000 169, 484, 000 
02 Travel 1, 463, 965 1, 401, 000 1, 388, 000 
03 i yrta } 43, 246, 114 4. O00, O00 62, 376, 000 
04 nmt { is § $ . 1, 452, 490 1, 389, GOO 1, 380, 000 
05 Reoits and u ilit sary : * 6, OS1, 836 6, 803, 000 , 00, 000 
06 Printiig aaireprolu bliss i sabe 2, 202, 890 2, 103, 000 2, 083, 000 
O07 Other contric.ual se ; 15, 054, Ell 14,9 TT) 14, 940, 000 
~ f th { 1, 775, 670 36, 203, 000 40 610. 000 
I rco + n ernment ! 1, 504, 658 ] ) 1, 458, 000 
; f 4,481 1, 708, 000 000 
08 Sunolies and ma 8, 834, 516 8, 454, 000 8, 359, 000 
U9 “GuipmMent 915, 619 84), OO 1) 
li G dies, i itribution 10, 662, 000 10, 438, 000 
13 . Inds, 8 irds, i indemuities 147, 315 282 ) 280, 000 
15 Tax 1d as%es t 51, 471 49, 000 18, 000 
Total d t stiol 294, 877 189 294, 500, 0 3 37, 000 
Reimbursab ation 
} 4 { ) 
07 O r contractual service 4, 194, 699 5, 977, 2, 540, 000 
Su 1d 4, 544, 247 3, 405, iu > 2, 000 
9 Egqa ne 2 S 747, 0 700, 000 
il @G , subsid , and ntributions 178, OOM 7, 000 
Total reimbursable oblizations 13, 266, 205 13, 392, ) 7, 593, 000 
Total ol ition 310, 143, 394 307, 862, 00 320, 230, 000 
1 Ay ‘ imb 19 49; 195 358; 19 1,325 
8A 1u ] LYS, 2; 195 { 


HON, Will you proce d, Ad nir il Arnoid. 
Arnoup. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am pleased to appear before you to present the programs financed 


” and 


under the appropriation ‘‘Servicewide supply and finance, Navy, 
the ““Navy stock fund.” 


SERVICEWIDE SUPPLY AND FINANCE, NAVY 


HAiS 2pp Oprin lon) lances tne follo Vin 


1) Tae cost of operating supply depots, and of supply functions 





Me ; ; out : alee 
(2) The eost of managing, on a centralized basis by commodity 
type, the Navy inventory of 1,200,000 items of repair ‘ts and 
; ‘wha bal canieels etl ! hy Per Fk holies 
consumsapiec SUPPiles W1Th a DOOK Value Of o9.0 DMLION. 
}) Tae transportation expenses for the movement within the Navy 


(4) Tue cost of operating the Navy’s field purchasing offices. 
5) Tne cost of a considerable part of the disbursing and accounting 
fun ion within the Navy 


6) Tne operating expenses of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 











ee a eS ee 


' 
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This appropriation does not finance the actual purchase of any Navy 
stock inventories. 

In computing our fund requirements, we have fully taken into 
account such overall Navy program factors as the number of ships, 
aircraft, and men we will have in the Navy and the level of operations 
which this appropriation will support. The net increase over fiscal 
year 1958 reflected in the appropriation amounts to $18,137,000. The 
following table shows the principal factors which occasioned both 
increases and decreases in our requirements. 


Reason 
Increases: 
Navy functional transfers new to this appropriation with offset- 
ting decreases in other Navy appropriations____._....-..--- $4, 268, 000 
Department of Defense functional transfers new to this ap- 
propriation with offsetting decreases in other DOD appropria- 
NSS alr ent hung euaeers dmc ne mea aaa eee 25, 653, 000 
UAT SUN io. i ge ws aig wa raed ig a es agealed ee 29, 921, 000 
Decrease: Savings due to reduced program requirements and im- 
SOON UNAM GONG. ooo cic cos eed encedeneUacecedasebioaiee 11, 784, 000 


Net increase in anproprietiot... <6. 45 6s os ck einnnemecdan 18, 137, 000 








These are covered in detail in the budget estimate before you. 

Vice Admiral Wilson, in his statement to you previously in your 
hearings, included “fleet support through the Navy supply system” 
as one of the elements of maintenance and operations. We consider 
it our job to make this fleet supply support effective so that our 
combat units are maintained in the highest possible state of readiness 
and at the same time to hold down our costs of operation to the lowest 
practicable level. 

NAVY STOCK FUND 


We have used the Navy stock fund since 1893 as a means of financing 
selected categories of material. Examples are fuel oil and commercial- 
type supplies. When Navy stock fund material is issued from in- 
ventory to be used, the fund is reimbursed from a consuming appro- 
priation. This enables the fund to buy replacement stocks. During 
fiscal year 1959, a cash balance will be generated in the fund through 
reduction of inventory levels. Our budget plan provides for a transfer 
of $100 million to other Navy appropriations. Similar action during 
the past 2 years has generated funds in the amount of $400 million 
for transfer or recision. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral, I want to ask you some general questions. 


INVENTORY ON HAND 


Mr. Manon. Would you comment on the value and status of your 
inventories on hand as well as disposal action planned in fiscal 1958 
and fiscal 1959? 

Admiral Arnoxp. Our inventory at the opening of fiscal year 1957 
was $14,320,200,000. That is the total Navy inventory and, of course, 
includes the big items of technical equipment over and above that I 


described in my previous statement as $5.5 billion. This is the total 
Navy inventory. 
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Mr. Manon. What are some of the major items in this inventory? 
Admiral ArNoxp. In this inventory, sir, is everything that we have 
in our inventory with the possible exception of aircraft engines. In it 
are consumable supplies— soap, powder, rags, mops, and_ brooms, 
In it also are technical repair parts, sometimes going up to thousands 
of dollars of value. In this $14 billion also, sir, are such items as 
complete turrets, gun mounts, complete electronic sets, vehicles, that 

sort of thing. However, it does not include aircraft or ships. 

Mr. Manon. Does it include a lot of spare parts which probably 
will never be used, which now are more or less out of date and will not 
be consumed by the Navy in operations in peace or war? 

Admiral Arnold. Yes, it does, Mr. Chairman. With your 
permission I shall cover that later under disposal. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 


DISPOSAL ACTIVITIES 


Admiral Arnoutp. During the fiscal year 1956 we reduced our 
inventory by $627 million, but in fiscal year 1957, sir, we were able 
to reduce it by only $103.8 million. That left us a total at the begin- 
ning of fiscal year 1958 of $14,216,400,000. In other words, even 
during fiscal year 1957 we were able to bring it down $100 million. 

I am glad to say that as of December 31, 1957, for the first time 
our inventory figure shows below $14 billion. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think actually, if you could do a perfect job 
with this business and weed out all unnecessary items, it would show 
much less than that? 

Admiral Arnoup. Yes, it would, and over the next 2 years I am 
convinced that it will, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. How far do you think you may bring it down? 

Admiral Arnotp. I find it very difficult to make an accurate 
forecast, sir. So much depends on the status of our operating forces. 
For example, if we are to keep in our operating inventory a large 
number of fighter aircraft, let us say, which were purchased in the 
first 4 or 5 years following the war, then we would be obliged to keep 
the spare parts for that inventory. If, on the other hand, we decided 
to get rid of a large number of those aircraft and the same general 
process were followed with regard to some of our older ships, then we 
would be able to dispose of a considerable part of our inventory. So 
a great deal depends on that. 

Mr. Manon. I thought you said this did not include ships and 
aircraft inventory. 

Admiral Arno.p. It does not include the ships and aircraft them- 
selves, sir, but it does include the spare parts. You see, if we get rid 
of the ships then we can also get rid of the spare parts which are 
peculiar to those ships. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Would you make an estimate? Do you 
think it might come down over the next 2 or 3 years by a couple of 
billion? 

Admiral ArNoxp. Yes, sir, I think it is safe to say it will over the 
next 2 years. 

Mr. Manon. You had not completed your answer. 

Admiral Arnotp. May I go ahead with that? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 
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Admiral Arnoup. In fiscal year 1957, sir, we disposed out of our 
inventory account of $1,119,700,000. That is disposal from our in- 
ventory account. 

Mr. Manon. Was that the original purchase price? 

Admiral Arnotp. At the original purchase price; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What did you get in return for that? 

Admiral ArRNoLp. We collected in return for that $53.2 million. 
Of course, you recognize, sir, that includes a large amount of material 
for which in effect we got scrap prices because it is inventory of ord- 
nance nature for which there is almost no resale value. 

In fiscal year 1958 we estimate that we will move from inventory 
$1,580 million; considerably more, in other words, than in 1957. 


ANALYSIS OF INVENTORY CHANGES 


Mr. Manon. Please insert in the record tables similar to those ap- 
pearing on the following pages of last year’s hearings: 1078, 1079, and 
1080. 

Admiral ArNoLp. Yes, sir, we shall do that. 

(The tables requested follow:) 


Analysis of inventory changes, fiscal year 1957 


{In millions} 








Gpeniee inventery Guly 1, 1908).... 2-0 cnn cet ancheomguvetoes $14, 320, 2 
(ROGGPUIETORDEE. & ae. 5 tk eee ee $3, 761. 1 
Bese from procurement... . . . 0 no odie enn ne cuen 2, 317. 9 
Gee 800 WO nso otek ensues coche acacdewnasebeecese 1, 443. 2 
Increases due to repricing to reflect market value (net)_-- 288. 1 
Increases due to transfers without charge from other serv- 
ices, and returned from ships and overseas bases___.. -. 1, 155, 1 
TOUm Gemeenes.... ... 6 diigo ei Lee 3, 864. 9 
eee 70? 086... 2.6605.005 dee ee 2, 745. 2 
Decreases due to disposal (excluding aircraft, vessels and 
RIOT ics a siicaies op bs i sicecak sk jg acs al ws a a ms le eg goon ee oe a 1, 119. 7 
INGU GQUCTOUNG. Sacco ne 2 aes Sas coe ee db ee 103. 8 
Closing inventory ‘(June'90, 1067)... 26 s- sce neceeeeuc due 14, 216, 4 


Stratification of Navy inventories as of June 30, 1957 
[In millions] 


Under control of Bureau of Supplies and Accounts: 





nA IIGRIOIR oon Re eee ee ee Se tah akn 3 ake $1, 948. 8 
SerenenIeGntn TONNE CC fe ee ee ee 1, 721. 4 
Sonate FORee VG. Sk aii ee ee ee ee, Oe ae ae 1,171.9 
WE So te re eee ee ee ie cae deaieiiacas 1 ee 
2 SE pe eg Me eer ot EO Be ng RL Nios Ol ag! eRe ACT Se 6, 330. 7 
Under control of technical bureaus: 
RTI NUDE eee ee ee coe ea eee tee 1, 623. 4 
WEOASION PENEENG oF) OF a ee Se 3, 622. 2 
Economic and contingency reserve_.._........-.-...---------- 1, 721.8 
oR DEE a © I ea Ela ee a Lb ele 357. 1 
UCR. FO Th ies =| ae ee ee El matin chat diss hoch aa oe 
Inventories in transit, ete. (APA, NSA, SCMA, SCSA)_____--__--__- 561. 2 


Grand total 14, 216. 4 
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Summary of receipts and issues 


{In millions] 





























Receipts 
Fiscal year from pur- | Issues for use 
chase 
MNS a ibdtRinvaswup line ach thane cc ckieaeershGhcerhntwehebaseuthe aceasta $2, 906 $3, 045 
SN hein ae Poh domaine adbaemine tte Si Guidddtiacbukindubpbaheteiahin 2, 534 2, 739 
Te rca dente Acai ea peels 2, 027 2, 639 
UR etes vaca ons cepa nasandecbaionaiceson ciao Sexetsaselga 2,318 2, 745 
Inventory rotation and turnover, fiscal year 1957 
{In millions] 
Inventory analysis 
bat = Rotation 
| Total rates, 
Inventory category | inven- | Peace- | peace- 
tory time Mobili- | Eco- time 
operat- | zation | nomic |Excess| Sales operat- 
ing reserve | reserve ing stock 
stock 
| 
Navy stock fund material_--........_--- \$2, 225.5 | $473.4 | $663.4 | $498.4 [$590.3 |$1, 150.5 $2. 43 
Appropriation purchase account: | | 
Material under inventory manage- | 
ment of Bureau of Supplies and | 
Aqooumtts.............. 4,105.2 | 1,475.4 | 1,058.0 | 673.5 | 898.3 | 1,067.7 .72 
Material under management of | 
technical bureaus_-_-..........---- 7,324.5 | 1,623.4 | 3,622.2 |1,721.8 | 357.1 | 1,066.3 . 66 
Be NR rca etassia Sinte se ansiindeoiathtiec <atwven DiS bas 4 3 : ‘ y . 
eth. So as ene eter ee .92 














JUSTIFICATION OF EstTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. Insert pages 1 through 3. 
(The justification pages referred to follow:) 


Appropriation introduction 





1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
| 














| | 

Total IIE csi nce ene csaed cenvancncestsaueiee $296, 877, 189 | $294, 500, 000 | $312, 637, 000 

DOI enero pc ene dnmnasiunny onc cccenommeeanices +609, 211 | +5, 500, 000 | Re 
Appropriation or estimate --.....-.....--....--..------ | 7, 486, 400 | 300, 000, 000 312, 637, 000 





A unique characteristic of the Navy supply system is the unified and central 
control exercised by one organizational unit, the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
There are 13 commodity managers in the Navy exercising inventory control 
over technical spare parts and common-use material. All of these managers 
report directly to the Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts and receive 
coordinated supply management guidance from the centralized staff of the 
Bureau Chief. Material procurement and material investment levels for 11 of 
the commodity systems are financed under the Navy stock fund which likewise 
is controlled centrally by the Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 
In addition, two single-manager commodity systems which are Defense Depart- 
ment-wide in scope have been assigned to the Chief of the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts for management control. 

Between the commodity-inventory managers and the consumers of material; 
is the supply distribution system. In the Navy, this distribution system is con- 
trolled centrally by the Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. All 
material and equipment, except ammunition, flow to consumers through a common 


ipeline. Supply depots are integrated for support to the fleet and to the Navy 
hore Establishment. 








— ea FeO!” 
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Paralleling the material flow in the Navy, is the central material and appropria- 
tion accounting system. Operational control of these systems is also a responsi- 
bility of the Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

Requirements for this centrally controlled supply system have been developed 
in accordance with Navy program objectives. The detail of the estimate explains 
these requirements as they relate to each of the commodity systems. 


Statement relating appropriation estimate to current appropriation 


1957 appropriations (including supplementals) __............---- $297, 486, 400 
1958 budget estimates (including amendments and supplementals 
ihe Cian) si Bo. ido SERS 35i Sat dee. ae 309, 000, 000 
1058 appropriation in ennual ach ..< «<6 6 on<cncncccscseennmecwan 300, 000, 000 
sane DURNESGIVG TYREE. 5 oo nc Seed caeed nents 29, 921, 000 
Transferred to ‘“‘U. 8. Scientific Satellite’’_..................... 5, 500, 000 
Total comparative obligations for 1958_...........-.---- . 324, 421, 000 
Deductions: et 
Reduction in workload resulting from changes in operating 
forces and reduced status of field activities_..........._-- 5, 414, 000 
Reduction in transportation costs_............---.-------- 4, 844, 000 
Reduction in cataloging program. __............-.-_-.---- 1, 061, 000 
teduction in departmental employment----........-------- 465, 000 


11, 784, 000 








Rotel cublntates Cie 10 vsssvitcicaticbeaslgnicmistiaecinn tack 312, 637, 000 


Analysis by activities 






































Activities 1958 Deductions | Additions 1959 
ne a eee ee eee $187, 873, 000 $3, 187, 000 | ie cabkdoue $184, 686, 000 
2. Commodity control. ..................... 98, 963, 000 3 2) ae 92, 227, 000 
3. Cataloging seiphiegs ittapinthdehdiodccieceksteanaes aaa 9, 378, 000 BU |) 8, 317, 000 
4. Servicewide finance ae ee ea 22, 002, 000 CO ea a 21, 667, 000 
5. Departmental administration ___.........-_- 6, 205, 000 GE Dosccsta cece 5, 740, 000 
UU sinc tisha naa gic asada mal 324, 421, 000 | 11, 784, 000 ranerdideinhccotereath 312, 637, 000 
Summary of obligations by budget activity 
Difference 
. ; , (+) or (—), 
Number and budget activity 1957 actual | 1958 estimate! 1959 estimate| 1959 com- 
pared with 
1958 
i, Seeks Cistribution... ...0..<..25.220-2055552 $179, 373, 778 | $182,229, 000 | $184, 686, 000 +-$2, 457, 000 
2. Commodity control_...........-.----- cemeaé 79, 193, 824 74, 743, 000 92,227,000 | +17, 484, 000 
A Sa eee 10, 364, 558 9, 378, 000 8, 317, 000 —1, 061, 000 
4. Servicewide finance... ...................... 21, 245, 784 21, 959, 000 21, 667, 000 —292, 000 
5. Departmental] administration.............--- 6, 699, 245 6, 191, 000 | 5, 740, 000 —451, 000 
Total direct obligations__...............-- 296, 877,189 | 294, 500, 000 312, 637, 000 +18, 137, 000 











SuppLy DistTRIBUTION 
REASON FOR INCREASE IN ESTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. What is the reason for the increased cost of $2.5 
million in the supply distribution activity? 

Admiral ARNoLD. This is in our budget now, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. This is reflected in the green sheets. Mr. 


eee ee 
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Slover, do you have that explanation on the tip of your tongue? 

Mr. Stover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is it, please? 

Mr. Stover. The requested increase in the 1959 column is re- 
quired basically to cover the new functions that have been transferred 
into this appropriation for the first time. 

Mr. Manon. For example? 

Mr. Stover. For example, there is an item of approximately 
$4 million to cover the cost of overhead that was previously covered 
under the appropriation “Ships and facilities, Navy.” This ap- 
propriation will bear the cost for the first time this year. 


DATA ON SUPPORT DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


Mr. Manon. Insert in the record the tables on pages 8, I1, 14, 
, and 20. 


17 
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CLOSING OF COLD-STORAGE FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. What consideration have you given to closing the 
cold-storage facilities in Oakland, Calif., and taking over and operating 
the Army quartermaster facilities near Alameda? 

Admiral ArRNoLp. That decision has been made, sir. That will be 
done. We will close our cold-storage facility at the Naval Supply 
Center, Oakland, in the next few months. 

Mr. Manon. Is that good judgment? 

Admiral Arnoup. In my opinion; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Why was it not closed a long time ago if it is good 
judgment? 

Admiral ARNoLD. We have had a continuous reduction in our forces, 
sir. The reduced force makes our workload less and makes it even 
more important that we should do it. 

Mr. Manon. This could have been done a couple of years ago just 
as well, could it not? 

Admiral Arno.tp. I think it might have been; yes, sir. We prob- 
ably should have done it. This business of reviewing our facilities to 
see what we can do is something we are doing all the time. On the 
other side of the fence, the Navy is taking over the Army workload 
at our cold-storage plant at Cheatham Annex in the next few months. 
As a matter of fact, we are operating there now. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, this is something you feel you can do 
in the interest of economy and closer management. 

Admiral Arno.tp. Yes, sir. 


TRANSFER OF MEDICAL SUPPLY FUNCTION FROM OAKLAND 


Mr. Manon. What was the reason and saving resulting from the 
transfer of the medical supply function from Oakland to Stockton? 

Admiral Arnoup. $54,000 in supply distribution, sir. The saving 
comes from the elimination and, let us say, duplication of stocks 
which are only about 75 miles apart. 

Mr, Manon. Here again could the transfer have been made earlier 
with good judgment? 

Admiral Arnoutp. Actually I don’t think so, sir, because the Army 
has only recently moved its stocks in volume to Sharpe. 


USE OF PARCEL POST 


Mr. Manon. To what extent do you rely on parcel post for trans- 
portation of supply? What has been your experience in this field? 

Admiral ArNoLp. We use parcel post, sir, whenever we believe that 
it will result in a cheaper transportation cost. I don’t believe we 
have a breakdown on that, sir. We shall be glad to supply it for the 
record if you wish it. 

Mr. Manon. Do you use it to a considerable extent? | 

Admiral Arnon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a little further information on that. Has 
there been any considerable increase in the last few months or years? 

Admiral Arnotp. Not to my knowledge, sir. We use it for small 
items. Let us say that we had a small item such as 2 or 3 electronics 
resistors, which are very small in size and volume. Obviously, if 
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that is the only part of a shipment going somewhere, if it has to go in 
a hurry, then parcel post is our best means of transportation. 

Mr. Manon. You can amplify that for the record. Give us a 
picture of the Naval Supply Center at Oakland with respect to your 
utilization of parcel post. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Parcel-post shipments (monthly average) 


Number 

Svstemwide: units 
" ~ 40s quarter, Qeenk Sen TEs 6 oct 10 btindbiecctieticen cote: 169, 343 
ist quarter, TRGRE JOOP pees wad dtc eane cake Gincawsincane seve 166, 513 
2d. qupnrter, GOR PORE BIG. nnn windsinnendeeivanennnsasnnwabakn 161, 270 

Naval Supply Center, Oakland: 

4th quartet, D600) VOR It es nos ows heed danc unease . 58,212 
let quarter, GRecal yor Tiiisss esis sek bns Gash dated ceded 58, 600 
2d quarter, Gecal YOR? TIGR. cde nachewnntpewteens ie cndieenes 55, 040 


IMPROVEMENTS IN WATERFRONT FACILITIES AND OPERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. What are you doing to improve your waterfront 
activities in the various supply facilities? 

Admiral Arnotp. Physical or operations? 

Mr. Manon. Both. 

Admiral Arnoup. We are spending very little money on improving 
our waterfront physical facilities because the funds which are available 
io us for this purpose in these years have not been very great. 

Mr. Anprews. Do those funds go to you or to the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks? 

Admiral Arno.tp. For the improvement of waterfront facilities 
which are activities under our management and control they come 
to us. If it is a very extensive job it would not, no, but for minor 
repairs, yes. 

With regard to improving our waterfront operations we have the 
same goal that we have everywhere else, sir, to improve from year to 
year our productivity of the men who are working. We were able to 
do that through fiscal year 1958. In other words, the appropriation 
for 1958 did env ision some improveme nt in prod ue tivity 2cToOss the 
board throughout our supply organization. But in 1959, sir, we expect 
that our greatest savings will be through the various disestablishments 
that we took, because by eliminating the overhead of those establish- 
ments we have been able to cut down a certain amount of extra money 
which otherwise we would have to spend. 


QUALITY OF SUPPLY DISTRIBUTION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Manon. You can elaborate for the record on the progress you 
have made in the last few years in this area. 

Admiral ArnoLp. General productivity? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


(The information requested follows :) 


BUSANDA managed supply distribution activities—Productivilty index 


Fiscal year: Inder | Fiscal year—Continued Index 
1953 (base period)...._--~-- 100. 0 ES ES ee ae ee 114.5 
DR encase a come oa . 105.7 WO encase a uaa eaieams 118. 4 


ROO i dekaclon chp wien wae . 109. 6 EOC hon cintnndteaeenade 120. 4 
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INCREASE IN COMMODITY CONTROL COSTS 


Mr. Manon. What is the reason for the increase of $17.5 million 
in the commodity control activity? 

Mr. Stover. That increase, sir, is the net result of the transfer of 
transportation costs incident to the movement of material by the 
Military Air Transportation Service. This cost was formerly borne 
by the Air Force, and this year, as a result of the Air Force going on 
an industrial-type operation, the Navy will have to pay those costs. 
A part of those costs is reflected in this appropriation. 


JUSTIFICATION OF AIR SUPPORT SYSTEM 


Mr. Manon. Insert page 25 in the record. 
(The justification page referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Manon. What is the percentage of supply effectiveness for 
the air-support system for fiscal 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959? 


INDUSTRIAL FUNDING OF MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


Mr. Fioop. May I inquire at this point, Mr. Chairman, not con- 
cerning your last question but the one immediately before that. I 
am interested in the proposed industrial funding by MATS as required 
by Congress, belated and delayed as it is and doubtful as it may be. 
I have always had a very high regard for the Navy’s industrial funding 
program. At the point in the record where you reply to Mr. Mahon’s 
question, will you detail why you have increased the costs in this 
area because of the necessity for transport formerly done by MATS? 
Will you detail the entire category, nature, type, and dollars? For 
what are you going to charge? For what are you going to pay? 
What items? Not just a lump sum. I want to know every item 
that you are going to pay money for. I am concerned about how 
the Air Force is going to industrially fund MATS. 

Admiral Bearpsuey. Mr. Flood, I have recently seen a piece of 
paper which I believe outlines the cost items which will be included 
in their rates. 

Mr. FLoop. Yes. That is what concerns me. I have my doubts 
that they are going to perform an industrial funding job as the Con- 
gress intended. I think they probably will do half a job. I want to 
know what that list is to contain. What will be the anes of their 
funding operation? 

Mr. Manon. Can you supply that? 

Admiral Brearpstey. I can supply it 

(The information requested follows:) 


Miuitary Arr TRANSPORT SERVICE PROPOSED OPERATING EXPENSES UNDER 
INDUSTRIAL FUNDING 


Pursuant to the planned conversion of MATS to industrial fund financing on 
July 1, 1958, the Department of the Air Force has submitted to interested parties 
of the Department of Defense an appendix to the proposed charter which identifies 
and defines those operating expenses to be financed by MATS. This appendix, 
printed in detail below, has been submitted to the Department of Defense for 
approval. 

APPENDIX A 
I. Purpose 

The purpose of this appendix is to identify and define those operating expenses, 
incurred by the agency in providing airlift furnished by the agency, which are 
authorized to be charged to and financed by the airlift service account. 


IT. Definitions 


(a) Airlift service— ‘The performance or procurement of air transportation and 
services incident thereto required for the movement of persons, cargo, mail, or 
other goods” (reference AFR 76-33). 

(b) Airlift service organizations——Those component organizations within the 
Agency which have as their primary responsibility the performance of airlift 
service or are engaged fundamentally in the direct support of organizations 
performing airlift service. 

(c) Airlift service aircraft-—Aircraft assigned to and/or used by airlift service 
organizations for the provision of airlift service. 

(d) Airlift service equipment.—Those capital items of equipment assigned to 
and/or used by airlift service organizations. 

(e) Airlift service material.—All items (other than aircraft and equipment) that 
are issued to and/or used by airlift service organizations. 

(f) Airlift service personnel.—Military or civilian employees (including foreign 
nationals) who are assigned to or directly employed by airlift service organizations. 
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(g) Cross-service agreement.—An agreement whereby a DOD Agency or Depart- 
ment performs work or provides support for another DOD Agency or Department 
on a reimbursable basis. 

(h) Direct labor.—Labor which is directly expended in the performance of work 
or a job accomplished. Excludes all nonproductive labor such as inspection, 
production control, supervision, ete. 

(t) Expense material.—Those items of supply which are expensed upon issue 
when: 

(1) They are to be consumed, or 

(2) Property accountability is terminated and formal property accounting 
records are not required subsequent to issue, or 

(3) They are classified as cost category III (normally items having a value 
of less than $10) or are local purchase items with a unit value of less than $10, 
or 

(4) They are not issued on an exchange basis. 

(j) Capital material.—Those items which, upon issue, meet the following 
criteria: 

(1) Property accountability is not terminated upon issue, and formal 
property accounts are required subsequent to issue, or 

(2) They are issued on an exchange basis or are subject to repetitive cycles 
of overhaul. 


III. Initial financing of locally financed operating expenses of component organiza- 
tions of the Agency 

(a) The locally financed operating expenses of airlift service organizations will 
be financed initially by the airlift service account. Airlift service organizations 
include the following component organizations of the Agency. 

(1) Air transport group headquarters 

(2) Air transport squadrons 

(3) Aeromedical transport group headquarters 

(4) Aeromedical transport squadrons 

(5) Troop earrier group (heavy) headquarters 

(6) Troop earrier squadrons 

(7) Navy VR squadrons 

(8) Air terminal squadrons 

(9) Transport support squadrons 

(10) Aeromedical evacuation squadrons 

(b) The locally financed operating expenses of component organizations of the 
Agency which are not airlift service organizations will be financed initially with 
appropriated funds. This includes the following component organizations of the 
Agency. 

(1) MATS headquarters 

(2) Air rescue service 

(3) Air weather service 

(4) Airways and air communications service 

(5) Air photographic and charting service. 

(6) Division headquarters. 

(7) Troop carrier wing headquarters. 

(8) Air transport wing headquarters. 

(9) Maintenance group headquarters. 

(10) Airbase groups. 

(c) The locally financed operating expenses of component organizations of the 
Agency will not be financed by the airlift service account, at this time, while 
engaged in intra-airlift service. 

IV. Expenses chargeable to the airlift service account 

(a) The following elements of locally financed operating expenses of airlift 
service organizations will be financed initially by the airlift service account. 

(1) Civilian personnel pay and allowances.—All pay and allowances, 
including FICA, group life insurance and civil service retirement contribu- 
tions for Department of Defense civilian and foreign national employees 
that are assigned to airlift service organizations. The pay of civilian per- 
sonnel, who are temporarily detailed or loaned to airlift service organizations, 
will be charged to the industrial fund on a reimbursable basis for the time 
engaged on airlift service assignment. 

(2) Temporary duty travel and allowances.—All TDY expenses (including 
transportation) of military and civilian personnel assigned to airlift service 
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organizations. Excluded are those TDY expenses that are not directly related 
to the provision of airlift service such as TDY travel in connection with 
PCS movements and courses of training pruvided by other than airlift service 
organizations. 

(3) PCS of civilian personnel.—All expenses of PCS movements of civilian 
personnel, inclusive of personnel recruited in, or transferred from, the con- 
tinental United States for duty overseas, will be borne by the industrial 
fund when the airlift service organization is gaining the employee. 

(4) Commercial transportation of atrlift service equipment and material.— 
All expenses of commercial transportation, other than first destination, of 
airlift service equipment and material when an airlift service organization is 
the shipper. Excluded are those commercial transportation expenses of 
organizational equipment and impediments in connection with PCS move- 
ments of organized units when such movements are in support of approved 
JCS war plans. 

(5) Rentals of equipment. All expenses of rentals of equipment where the 
equipment is used solely by the airlift service organization and is directly 
related to the provision of airlift service. 

(6) Contractual services —Expenses of contractual services required by and 
incurred for an airlift service organization in the performance of its mission. 
Includes aircraft maintenance when accomplished by contract. Commercial 
airlift contracts which are for augmentation of the Agencies’ military airlift 
capability should be included separately. Excludes contract packing and 
crating incident to PCS movements of airlift service military personnel and 
other basewide contractual services such as contractual medical care and 
contractual maintenance of installations. 

(7) Expense material (other than POL).—Expense material (LP and/or 
CP) that is issued to or used by airlift service organizations will be billed at 
standard price to the receiving airlift service organization. 

(8) POL.—Into-plane issues of POL to airlift service aircraft will be a 
direct charge to the industrial fund. 

(9) Training.—(A) Training accomplished by or within air transport 
squadrons (or comparable organizations whose primary function is the per- 
forming of airlift service) shall be considered as an integral part of the work 
of such organizations, and the expense thereof included as an expense of air- 
lift service. 

(B) Training accomplished other than by or within air transport squadrons 
or comparable organizations will not be considered as a part of airlift service 
and expenses thereof will not be charged to the industrial fund. 

(10) Commercial augmentation contracts. Contracts with commercial 
sources for the purpose of providing airlift service by the Agency. 

(b) The following types of expenses which are initially financed by appropriated 
funds of the respective military departments are to be covered by cross-service 
agreements and the amounts thereof will be charged to the industrial fund on a 
reimbursable basis. Each cross-service agreement will indicate the elements of 
expense that are to be fixed and/or variable. 

(1) Maintenance (other than depot) of airlift service aircraft, equipment, 
and material when accomplished by other than airlift service organizations. 

(A) DOD organizations: Charges to the industrial fund for direct labor 
and material will be in accordance with DOD directives and implementing 
departmental regulations concerning cross-servicing within the Department 
of Defense. 

(B) Other organizations (e. g., foreign, commercial, and contract): Charges 
to the industrial fund will be on the basis of the actual expenses. 

(2) Depot-type maintenance of airlift service aircraft and engines. This 
category of expense will be included in a cross-service agreement between the 
Agency and the Department which will perform or contract for the provision 
of depot-type maintenance. This category of maintenance will be charged 
on a variable-cost basis as follows: 

(A) Aircraft: Cross-service agreements will be based on the programed 
number of airlift service aircraft scheduled into overhaul facilities for main- 
tenance during a given fiscal year and will be developed from program docu- 
ments current at the time the agreements are consummated. Reimbursement 
by the industrial fund under the cross-service agreements will be based on 
the actual number of airlift service aircraft placed in overhaul facilities for 
maintenance. The expense of work performed, either contractor or depot, 
will be based on an estimated standard price by type and model of aircraft 
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of each category of maintenance (IRAN, DROP-IN, MATS-SAM CYCLES, 
etc.). These standard prices will remain fixed for the period of the agree- 
ments and will be computed as follows: 

1. Depot-type maintenance, including area support, accomplished by 
Air Force depots and Navy overhaul and repair facilities: 

(a) Direct labor, plus 23 percent of direct labor, to cover annual 
leave, holidays, and sick leave, excluding military pay and allowances. 

(b) Expense material at standard price, including POL consumed in 
depot maintenance flight test. 

(c) Exchangeable material—expense of overhaul of the exchangeable 
material used in the overhaul of airlift service aircraft will be based 
upon a factor which has been computed to include only direct labor, 
plus 23 percent of direct labor (excluding military pay and allowances) 
and expense material. 

2. Depot-type maintenance accomplished by contract: Average esti- 
mated standard contractual service price by type and model of aircraft 
that will include the value of Government-furnished expense material 
at standard price and the value of overhaul of the exchangeable material 
used in the contract overhaul of airlift service aircraft. 

(B) Engines: Cross-service agreements will be based on the estimated 
number of engines that are to be replaced on airlift service aircraft during a 
given fiscal year. This requirement will be developed from program docu- 
ments current at the time the agreements are consummated. Reimbursement 
by the industrial fund under the cross-service agreements will be based on 
the actual number of engines replaced on airlift service aircraft. Value of 
work performed, either contractual or depot, will be based on an estimated 
standard price by type and model of engine. The estimated standard price 
will remain fixed for the period of the agreement and will be limited to the 
categories of expenses outlined above for depot maintenance of aircraft. 

(C) Depot-type maintenance of airlift service exchangeable equipment 
(other than aircraft and engines): The value of depot overhaul of exchange- 
able equipment (other than aircraft and engines) will be at a predetermined 
percentage of the standard price of total exchangeable items estimated to be 
issued to airlift service organizations during the period of the agreements. 
This predetermined percentage shall be computed to embrace only direct 
labor, plus 23 percent of direct labor (excluding military pay and allowances) 
and expense material at standard price. This predetermined percentage will 
be considered a fixed cost. 

(3) Administrative overhead expense.—The proportionate share of the ex- 
pense (including military personnel expenses) of MATS Headquarters and 
those division, wing, and group headquarters of the Agency which administer 


‘ airlift service organizations will be considered administrative overhead ex- 


pense. The applicable portion of the expenses of the appropriate head- 
quarters organizations of the Agency, except for military personnel expenses, 
will be covered by the cross-service agreement with the Air Force which will 
provide for reimbursement of such expenses from the airlift service account. 
The applicable portion of the military personnel expenses will be treated as a 
statistical expense as indicated below. 

(4) Contractual operation of certain locations.—Certain locations used by 
airlift service aircraft, such as Wake Island, are operated on a contractual 
basis. The airlift service account will be charged a portion of the contractual 
operation expense of such locations computed to include a proportionate share 
of only those types of expenses authorized to be charged to the airlift service 
account, as outlined in the preceding portion of this section. The authorized 
proportionate share of the expense of operation of such locations will be 
covered by the cross-service agreement with the military department execut- 
ing each such contract on behalf of the United States Government which will 
provide for reimbursement of such expenses from the airlift service account 


V. Expenses not chargeable to the airlift service account 


(a) The following types of expenses will be excluded from charge to the airlift 
service account, but will be recorded as statistical expenses applicable thereto: 


(1) Military pay and allowances.—This category of statistical expense in- 
cludes the pay and allowances for military personnel assigned to airlift service 
organizations, and those derived from a proration of the expenses of applicable 
administrative headquarters organizations of the Agency. 

(2) Depreciation on Government-owned plant and equipment.—This statistical 
expense will include a computation of depreciation on all airlift service air- 
craft, engines, and equipment. 
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(b) The following types of expenses will not be charged to the airlift service 
account and will not be recorded as statistical expenses: 

(1) Locally financed operating expenses of component organizations of 
the Agency which do not have as their primary responsibility the performing 
of airlift service are not engaged fundamentally in the direct support of 
organizations providing airlift service, and do not administer airlift service 
organizations. 

(2) Procurement of additional or replacement airlift service aircraft, airlift 
service equipment, and capital material as defined herein. 

(3) Common services, such as crash and fire, weather, etc., furnished to 
airlift service organizations. 

(4) Procurement and maintenance of land and facilities, such as taxiways, 
runways, hangars, etc., required for the maintenance and operation of airlift 
service organizations. 

(5) Disposal of excess and surplus property. 

(6) Maintenance of idle plant and equipment. 

(7) Injuries and damages paid through the United States Employees 
Compensation Commission. 

(8) Claims for personal injury or death or for the replacement cost of cargo 
or personal baggage lost, damaged, or destroyed while in transit via airlift 
service aircraft. Payment of all such claims, as authorized by law, will con- 
tinue to be made from the appropriation, ‘““Claims, Department of Defense.’ 

(9) Claims for personal injury or death, or damage to or loss of real or 
personal property caused by airlift service aircraft or personnel. Such claims 
will continue to be paid, as authorized by law, from the appropriation 
“Claims, Department of Defense.”’ 

VI. Responsibility for traffic transported by the Agency 

The Agency will not be responsible for any injury or death to persons, damage 
to or loss of personal baggage, or damage to or loss of cargo, mail, or other goods 
during the process of providing airlift service. Payment for claims for any of 
the above, as authorized by law, are paid from the appropriation ‘Claims, De- 
partment of Defense.’”’ All other damage or loss will be the responsibility of the 
department sponsoring the traffic, 


EFFECTIVENESS OF SUPPLY ACTIVITIES FOR AIR SUPPORT SYSTEM 


Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

Admiral ArNo.p. I don’t have with me, sir, the figures for aviation 
before 1957. I do have it for 1957, at which time it was 78.9 percent. 
That means that 78.9 percent of the times a man went to the store- 
room and asked for a standard item of aviation material he was able 
to get it right then. We have improved it slightly through the first 
quarter of fise al year 1958, a little less than 1 percent. I am frank to 
say to you, sir, that is not as good as it ought to be. The Secretary 
of the Navy in January convened a board to examine the whole 
subject of our aviation supply effectiveness. 

Mr. Manon. When this Board has finished, Admiral Beardsley, 
will you see that a report is made to the committee in regard to its 
findings? 

Admiral Brearpstey. Yes, sir. 


MAINTAINING BALANCE IN STOCKING OF SUPPLIES AT BASE AND 
CENTRAL DEPOT 


Mr. Scrivner. May I inquire at this point? 

In the matter of the availability of supplies, whether aviation or 
any other, it would appear that you have tried to strike a happy 
medium between having supplies of a large number of items at each 
one of your bases or having those available in a depot. I would 
imagine that is rather a difficult piece of tightrope walking. 
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Admiral ArNno.p. It is, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, if you keep a lot of material right 
at your base, much of it may never be called for. On the other hand, 
if you keep too much of it at a depot there will be a lot of it called for 
at the base, where you will have to contact the depot to bring it in 
to the base. 

Admiral ArNo.p. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know how you are going to do it, but that 
would seem to me to be the primary problem you face in having 
immediately available supplies, especially aviation supplies. 

Admiral ARNOLD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that the problem with which you are faced? 

Admiral Arnotp. That is the problem we face, exactly. 


ESTIMATING DEMAND FOR SUPPLIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Then it becomes necessary to try to determine those 
items of stock which you can anticipate will be in demand. 

Admiral Arno.p. Yes, sir; that is our biggest problem. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you do that? By experience? 

Admiral ArNo.p. Our biggest problem in the whole business of 
inventory management is to forec ast, as you pointed out, what people 
are going to use. If we could do that, 90 percent of our problems 
would be over. 

If this is a brand-new item coming into the service, then we have to 
estimate its usage on the basis of an estimate. It is pretty much an 
estimate, but we get the best people we know to make that estimate. 
If, on the other hand, the item has been in stock for some time, then 
we have two sources of information. One is the consumption rate, 
that is, the rate at which this material was actually used in the 
airplane or in the ship. The other source of information is the amount 
which was issued from supply storage. To a certain extent those 
are the same, but the consumption rate is better because it is faster. 
You get it quicker. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, then, you can do a pretty fair job 
on standard items. 

Admiral Arno.tp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. But when it comes to new equipments on which 
you have not had experience, then the best you can do is guess. 

Admiral ArRNoxp. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF SUPPLY ACTIVITIES FOR AIR SUPPORT SYSTEM 


Mr. Manon. From page 1105 of last year’s hearings, Admiral, I 
read the following: 


Supply effectiveness: Fiscal year 1956, 61 percent; fiscal year 1957, 61 percent; 
fiscal year 1958, 63 percent. 

Admiral ArNnoup. Aviation, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Air support system. You spoke of fiscal year 1957 
being effective at the level of 78.9. 

Admiral ArNoxp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How do you explain that? 
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Admiral Arnotp. The fiscal year 1957 figure which you have there 
includes, as well as standard material, nonstandard material. We 
have changed our reporting system so it includes standard material, 
and I believe when I quoted the figure of 78.9 I said standard ma- 
terial. The figure that you had in last year’s hearing, 61 plus, includes 
nonstandard material. 

Mr. Manon. I see. 

Give us a comparable percentage on the nonstandard material. 

Admiral Arnotp. I am afraid I shall have to furnish that for the 
record. 


Mr. Manon. All right. 
(The information requested follows:) 


Air-support system 


Supply effectiveness (material availability at point of demand): Percen 
Tee FORE LUG l ROMO 6. eae tne awhocone eee aeeenemneacae xa) le 
DERE GORE SEU GUUSOBIG 6 ios conics spite etbtnnseith din kianeas te 65. 6 
ERE FONE SOE, CIAO iin ala rae enn tines ees meee ena 67. 0 


Mr. Manon. How does the percentage for fiscal year 1958 compare 
now with the figure given the committee last year? You will have 
to do that for the record, I assume. 

Admiral ARNoLpD. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Air-support system 


Supply effectiveness (material availability at point of demand): Percent 
Fiscal year 1958, estimate previously furnished_.............------ 63. 0 
FiIs0al Yar 190G, CUITENE GEMIMAUE. ok cane deecucuatusus 65. 6 


STRATIFICATION OF AIR-SUPPORT SYSTEM INVENTORY 


Mr. Manon. Furnish for the record a table showing the stratifica- 
tion of air-support inventory and tell the committee now how much 
excess you have in this area. Can you comment on that, Mr. Slover? 

Mr. Stover. I think we will have to furnish those figures for the 
record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Please do so. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Stratification of Navy inventories as of June 30, 1957—Air-support system 


{In millions] 


SPP, BUN ooo dpi adn op ccn nes kicmpnrnsem wea adee adamant $1, 255. 7 
ORO OINONVO S655: . cad cccdahywbetscketycannadbwnusanat 286. 7 
Economic and contingency reserve......-.....-...-...--...----.-- 323. 7 


We et bee cK coheed eda er awealeewvese 404. 6 


DATA ON FLEET SUPPORT SYSTEM 


Mr. Manon. Insert in the record the table on page 28. 
(The justification page referred to follows:) 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF SUPPLY ACTIVITIES FOR FLEET SUPPORT SYSTEM 


Mr. Manon. What is the percentage of supply effectiveness for the 
fleet-support system in fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959? 

Admiral Arnotp. The effectiveness for 1957, sir, is about 80 pe reent. 

Mr. Manon. When you are presenting this give us & comparison 
with what you gave us last year. 

Admiral Arnotp. The comparable figure for last year was 77.1; 
for fiscal year 1957, 80; and for fiscal year 1958, based on what we 
are doing now, sir, I would say between 80 and 85 percent. 

Mr. Manon. In other wor ds, you are improving. 

Admiral ArNo.p. Yes, sir. 


DATA ON ELECTRONICS SUPPORT SYSTEM 


Mr. Manon. Insert in the record page 31. 
(The justification page referred to follows:) 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF SUPPLY ACTIVITIES FOR ELECTRONICS SUPPORT 
SYSTEM 


Mr. Manon. Please comment on the percentage of supply effec- 
tiveness. 

Admiral ARNoLD. We shall furnish that for the record, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Electronics support system 


Supply effectiveness (material availability at point of demand): Percent 
RIGRAD SOG TG5 1 BOWCUNE A os ok eneme een cue e eee ae eee eae 82. 1 
Pir 1008, SURINEED ba cxk dude aan cecum canwiade sae 84.8 
PINEL EE 500 MGRCOR OR 2... bcc anh oe cena cedcsn eae naceeews de 86. 0 


DATA ON PERSONNEL SUPPORT SYSTEM 


Mr. Manon. Insert in the record page 34. 
(The justification page referred to follows:) 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF SUPPORT ACTIVITIES FOR PERSONNEL SUPPORT 


Mr. Manon. Answer the usual questions with reference to the 
supply effectiveness. 

Admiral Arnotp. I am not sure I understand the difference be- 
tween the questions. 

Mr. Manon. Turn to page 34, Personnel Support System. 

Admiral Arnoup. I don’t have it combined, sir, for the budget ac- 
tivities. I do have it for individual categories of material. We can 
combine that for the record. 

Mr. Manon. All right, will you please do that? 

Admiral Arnoup. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Personnel support system 


Supply effectiveness (material availability at point of demand): 


Percent 
Pane vane Seer, Gene s, 3 ok So ac a Wendie wacecedsnt nce was 94, 1 
PGES TORE. Pent ONNEONO DK... c Leh beatin deena cia aaa arncianiel 92, 2 
Fispal year 19659; ceGmontes ........5..6.. Oe ess eb eee ede dn scdec 92. 2 


SUPPLY EFFECTIVENESS IN GENERAL SUPPORT SYSTEM 


Mr. Manon. Insert in the record page 37 and answer the same 
questions with respect to supply effectiveness. 

(The justification page referred to and the information requested 
follow:) 


General support system 


Supply effectiveness (material availability at point of demand): 


Percent 
PINs VERE Tee POOR 8c 2B ches cde csc dancewebonnaesaRuaee sees 88, 2 
PINORS VERE COD ORUNNGO Soo ooo wi ec cen denonecvdbuntieonntnwsennda 89. 2 
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SINGLE-MANAGER SYSTEM 


Mr. Manon. Discuss briefly your work and program under the 
single-manager system which has been assigned to you. 

Admiral Arnoup. The Navy has been assigned single managershi 
in two commodity areas. The first is medical and dental material. 
We took that over in calendar year 1957, the early part of the year. 
The single managership involves responsibility for determining the 
gross requirements and making the purchases of medical and dental 
material for all four services. I think that has gone along very well. 
In medical and dental] material there is a high degree of ¢ ommonality, 
sir; that is, about 85 percent of the items are common. That is a 
feature of that category of material which makes it easier for us to doa 
good job. We think our inventory will come down about $25 million 
a year in that category of material. It has the other great advan- 
tage—that in single managership whatever one service happens to 
have in excess can be applied to the mobilization reserve needs or to 
the peacetime deficiencies of another service. 


COMMODITY MANAGERS 


Mr. FLoop. You do not have a separate commodity manager in the 
Navy, then, under your table of organization, for each of those two 
separate requirements, do you? You do not have a commodity mana- 
ger for medical and dental and a Navy commodity manager for fuel, 
do you? 

Admiral Arnotp. If I may take the medical first-——— 

Mr. Fioop. You have how many? You have 12 or 13 commodity 
managers. 

Admiral Arnotp. Thirteen altogether. 

Mr. Fioop. Eleven of them are from the Navy stock fund. 

Admiral ArRNo.Lb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. So two of them are for what Mr. Mahon is talkin 
about. In addition to your other duties, you have these two inal 
procurement jobs—fuel, and medical and dental. 

Admiral Arnoxp. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Is any of those 11 in those 2 categories or are they 
extra? Do you see what I mean? 

Do you run the Navy show under the same two accounts? You 
do not have 2 special commodity managers in the Navy for Navy 
procurement of those 2 special jobs, do you? 


MANAGERSHIP PROGRAM FOR MEDICAL AND DENTAL MATERIAL 


Admiral Arnoxp. The only thing that we have in the Navy for 
medical and dental material is a small unit of about 16 people. The 
reason we keep that small unit of about 16 people is to provide to our 
single-manager organization what we estimate our requirements will 
be for the Navy in case of mobilization, but they do not make pur- 
chases, sir, and they do not control inventory. 

Mr. Fioop. So you run your job just as you run it for the Army 
and Air Force under the same two operations. ‘The same two com- 
modity managers for fuel and for medical and dental also handle the 
Navy. 

Admiral Arno.p. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. The others are strictly Navy stock fund. 
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MANAGERSHIP PROGRAM FOR FUEL 


Admiral Arnotp. I want to correct one impression that you may 
have on fuel, sir. In fuel it is not an inventory management responsi- 


bility. At present the single-manager assignment in fuel is a single- 
service purchase operation. 


MANAGERSHIP PROGRAM FOR MEDICAL AND DENTAL MATERIAL 


Mr. Fuoop. I know that. Is not the medical and dental the same? 
Admiral ARNoLD. No, sir. In medical and dental we also have 
an inventory management responsibility. 


Mr. Fioop. Of your own? For the whole thing? 
Admiral Arnotp. For the whole thing. 


ACCOUNTING UNDER SINGLE-MANAGER SYSTEMS 


Mr. Manon. What have you done to clean up your accounting 
system in the single-manager areas? 

Admiral ARNoLD. Not as much as I would like to see, sir. We 
have been working with those things now for about a year and a half, 
and the Department of Defense also is concerned for all three services 
as to the extent of duplication that we have between what we call 
retail stocks and what are single-manager stocks. The reason we 
have felt that we should have retail stocks is that there are certain 
demands which may be placed on the Navy at tidewater for very 
quick action in case of emergency. ‘Those stocks are not large, Mr. 
Chairman. They involve, say, a 2 or 3 months’ supply at the most 
of food, medical and dental material, and clothing. But it does involve 
a certain duplication and a certain step in accounting which we would 
like to see some way to eliminate. 


INVENTORY CONTROL FOR PETROLEUM 


Mr. Manon. You touched somewhat on petroleum, but I want to 
ask you this question: Do you feel the need for inventory contro] 
assignment to the Navy in the petroleum field? 

Admiral Arno.p. No, sir. Petroleum is a very vital commodity, 
and its value runs into the hundreds of millions of dollars. The stock 
levels of petroleum which are needed by the Navy for its needs and 
by the Air Force for its needs are so closely allied to military programs 
that I feel that consolidation of stocks under one inventory manager 
would be unwise. Another factor comes into it, and that is that there 
are only a few items of these large products which take up the bulk of 
the inventory. So it is a relatively simple matter for the services to 
exchange information, as they do about once a week, on how much 
stock the other people have in those particular categories of material. 


CATALOGING 


Mr. Manon. Tell the committee briefly what you contemplate 
under budget activity No. 3, “Cataloging,” for which you are request- 
ing $8,317,000. 

Admiral ArNoup. Cataloging, sir, so far as funding is concerned, 
falls basically into two operations. The first one is what we call 
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identification, which is the matching up of two items which look the 
same, possibly, but are in fact somewhat different, and checking them 
to see whether they are in fact the same. That can be done in the 
case of technical items only by a somewhat comprehensive description 
or a blueprint number. 

On the initial phase of that identification our work is practically 
finished. In other words, we have finished compiling the identifica- 
tion for the items that we have in the services today. 

The second phase of the operation is what we call converting to 
these Federal numbers actually in the stocking activities. Once the 
number has been decided on, then we have to convert in our stocking 
activities from the old Navy number to the new. That operation 
also is practically finished. We will finish that o yeration in the Navy 
by July 31, and that is why you see a cabetantal decrease in the cost 
of that phase of our operations between 1958 and 1959. 

These two things do remain to be done: First, we must continue 
to identify the new items which come into the service from procure- 
ment to see that we do not already carry those same items in service. 
Another thing we shall have to do in connection with this is the 
standardization program which is carried on by the Department of 
Defense, with the idea of taking two items which in the two services 
are a little different and modifying the specifications so they are in 
fact the same. 

JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Manon. Insert in the record pages 44 and 45. 
(The justification pages referred to follow:) 
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Mr. Manon. Briefly, what is the proposed use of $21,667,000 for 
servicewide finance? 

Admiral Arnotp. Those are our accounting activities in the field, 
sir, centralized accounting activities. They also pay nearly all of the 
dealers’ bills in the Navy. They do not do cost accounting to any 
appreciable extent, but they do our stores accounting and they pay 
nearly all of our dealers’ bills. They do make military pay disburse- 
ments. 

Mr. Manon. Will you comment further on the requirement for the 
$21 million, Mr. Slover? 

Mr. Stover. The $21 million in budget activity No. 4 covers the 
cost of the operations of the Navy Finance Center; it covers the cost 
of operations of our Navy regional accounts offices——— 

Mr. Manon. It pays people? 

Mr. Stover. Yes, sir. It is primarily people engaged in accounting 
and disbursing operations at these activities. It also covers the cost 
of our Navy accounts disbursing offices which perform disbursing for 
military personnel. It also covers fiscal departments which are en- 
gaged in accounting and disbursing at our field supply activities. 

Mr. Fioop. Why is there an increase? 

Mr. Stover. There is a decrease from 1958 to 1959. The estimate 
reflects a decrease of $335,000. 

Mr. Fioop. In this operation? 

Mr. Stover. Yes, sir. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Manon. Will you insert in the record the tables on pages 60 
and 61? 
(The tables referred to follow:) 


Personal services 
ao SI a cli sca yc ete He capes ce dS RO oa es aot ec ae $5, 918, 671 
esse cia aed os a Sash aaa ee aes tale a 5, 255, 000 
ae ai ACE saves as etc ha ae éstiwtd ad dat ete ceeded ae 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Funds for this project provide for the central control and direction of the Navy 
supply system and the Navy finance system. The responsibility for control is 
navywide in scope rather than being limited to the areas financed under the 
appropriation. 

JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The central direction of all functions which are the responsibility of the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts is provided under this project. The staffing level of 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts is examined on a continuous basis by 
qualified management engineers to assure that employment in all bureau function 
is adequate but not excessive. The following table depicts a functional break- 
down of man-year and labor-dollar requirements: 




















| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate 1959 estimate 
| onal 
| | | ia. = 
| Man- | Amount | Man- Amount | Man- | Amount 
| years | years | years | 
_—————_-———_ + paceiatnita cin 
Servicewide supply functions-..-___| 897 | $4, 559, 744 | 786 | $4,048, 000 720 | $3, 732,000 
Servicewide finance functions. ---- ent 267 | 1,358, 927 | 235 | 1, 207,000 215 1, 112, 000 
ibeaictilesciadene bailed | 1,164 | 5,918, 671 | 1, 021 | 5, 255, 000 | 935 | 4, 844, 000 
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ANALYSIS OF CHANGES 


The decreased cost of operations between fiscal years 1958 and 1959 results 
from a lower employment level, —$411,000. 


Other costs 
nee oon) ok 8 LF 0 ee ee ee ee 
1958 estimate 
1959 estimate 


oes eee $832, 574 
A 990, 000 
zh fees Pee 936, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


Funds for this project provide for the maintenance of equipment, equipment 
procurement, rental of equipment, furnishing of supplies and materials, travel, 
communications, Federal insurance contributions, employees life insurance fund, 
contributions to the civil service retirement fund, contractual services, and other 
common services related to the internal operation of the Bureau. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Requirements under this project have been determined after an evaluation of 
the number of personnel to be employed and the workload for the various admin- 
istrative functions. The following table indicates the amount of funds required 
to administer the operations of this project: 




















| | 
Title | 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 
Servicewide supply functions. ..............-___- aia $641, 416 | $763, 000 | $721, 000 
Servicewide finance functions..____.. aes — 191, 158 | 227, 000 | 215, 000 
Rees cuaniilinsiniitiingslion sinters 
ON oe ee es 832, 574 | 990, 000 936, 000 





ANALYSIS OF CHANGE 


The decreased cost of operation between fiscal years 1958 and 1959 results from 
a lower employment level, — $54,000. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Those are all the questions I have at the moment. 


NO BASIC CHANGES IN SUPPLY AND ACCOUNTING FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Suepparp. I have had the privilege of sitting on Navy’s 
appropriations for a good many years. Insofar as my personal 
attitude is concerned, I have, of course, more or less, participated 
in the Army and Air Force operations. Comparatively speaking 
I think the Navy is doing a good job, not only in its presentation, but 
the manner in which it is applying itself to the Department. 

I want to say this to you, Admiral Arnold, as Chief of the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, I think you are doing a very good job under 
the conditions and regulatory procedures you have to live with. It 
should be understood by anyone interested in the format of this 
presentation that there are certain ground rules prescribed that are 
beyond your jurisdiction. You have adapted yourself to them. I 
assume that there are some improvements that could be made in the 
operations that obviously will have to be cleared through higher 
echelons. 

Now I would like to ask you this question, Generally speaking, 
have there been any radical changes in the operation other than 
innovations of some new functions assigned to your division? 
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Admiral ArNoLp. No. 
Mr. SHepparpD. Then you would say that the budget as presently 


presented is under the same general ground rules and procedures that 
have prevailed in the past? 


Admiral Arnoup. Generally; yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. Then no spec ific or outstanding innovations have 
changed the presentations structure as such? 

Admiral ArnoLp. No, sir. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PROCUREMENT AND INVENTORY ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. There has been considerable interest manifested 
in the spare-parts category which has always been troublesome. It 
was my understanding last year when you made your presentation 
that you were contemplating exerting some definite effort to bring 
into closer liaison the proc urement division and those who are in 
control of your inventory in the spare-parts category. Has that 
been effected to a degree? What I am trying to reach for here is 
this: There is obviously an association between the procurement of 
additional parts and the inventory and the operational requirements. 
Has that been brought together so that you have better control, so 
that there is no unnecessary procurement resulting in stocks of excess 
spare parts? 

Admiral Arnotp. You have touched on something, sir, which 
is one of our great problems, and that is to get the relation between 
program planning and our buys of spare parts and equipment. We 
endeavor to do that by keeping our inventory control point people in 
the closest touch with their counterparts in our bureau and with the 
fleet supply people in the fleet itself. That is important to us too. 
The location of fleet units actually determines what parts are needed. 


DISPOSITION OF SPARE PARTS WHEN MAJOR EQUIPMENT DECLARED 
EXCESS 


I believe we said earlier that if the Chief of Naval Operations, by 
his decision, eliminates certain big pieces of equipment, that in turn 
eliminates the requirement for the spare parts to be retained in stock. 

Mr. Suepparp. For example, let us assume that the Navy declares 
X ship, X motor vehicles, or what not in the inventory of excess to the 
Navy. That, to me, will present a condition whereby any spare parts 
would obviously be ‘stopped immediately. 

Admiral Arnotp. Any spare parts which are peculiar to those 
ships. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is what I mean. 

Admiral Arnotp. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the situation that prevails under this 
hypothetical condition? Four ships are declared excess to the Navy 
Those ships have not been disposed of through the legal procedures 
required for disposition. When does the order reach your desk in 
order to preserve your operational integrity in the spare parts cate- 
gory? 

Admiral Arnoip. Within 2 or 3 days after it is issued by the Chief 
of Naval Operations. Then it is the job of my Bureau to fan that 
information out to every inventory manager who is concerned with 
the equipment in those ships. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Insofar as that aspect of your operations is con- 
cerned, you are on almost immediate notice and you act accordingly? 
Admiral ARNOLD. Yes. 


COORDINATION BETWEEN FIELD INVENTORY REPORTING AND MASTER 
SHEET OPERATION 


Mr. Suepparp. I believe last year we had some discussion about 
immediate liaison between your field inventory reporting and the 
master-sheet operation. Has that improved in the last year, to your 
knowledge? 

Admiral Arno.p. I am not sure that I follow you. 

Mr. Suepparp. For example, you have withdrawals from geographi- 
cal Aand B. How soon are those withdrawals reflected on the master 
sheet in order that the liaison referred to becomes immediate, or as 
immediate as possible? 

Admiral Arnotp. At the longest interval 3 months. That is an 
angle we hope to improve very much by what we call transaction re- 
porting, particularly on high priced items. Rather than reporting 
those every 3 months we would like to go to a system where we 
report them as they will occur. That is one of the things that C ‘aptain 
Dean spoke to you about yesterday afternoon with regard to the in- 
creasing use of electronics data processing equipment. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF SUPPLY ACTIVITIES FOR ELECTRONICS SUPPORT 
SYSTEM 


Mr. SHeppaRD. In your procurement operations, as they obtain 
within your Department, you are charged with the responsibility of 
a very heavy portion of your appropriation request in the electronics 
field. 

Admiral ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is the present status of that issue? Are you 
or are you not having difficulty in getting your electronics require- 
ments to the field for distribution purposes more rapidly than you did 
a year ago, or is it comparable with a year ago? I know this is not 
literally your responsibility, because much of the electronics field is 
in the hypothetical status and it is not presently developed up to the 
shelf category, if I may use that terminology. It has presented, I 
understand, quite a problem to your Department in getting your parts 
procured and getting them out to be used. Does that still prevail, or 
has that improved? 

Admiral Arnotp. That has improved somewhat, sir, but not as 
much as we would like to see it. I would like to see supply effective- 
ness in electronics somewhere around 90 percent. 

Mr. SuepparD. Do you think from your experience that perhaps 
some of the difficulty involved in that field is caused by concentrating 
too much of our contractual procurement procedures within the nar- 
row space of a few producers instead of letting some of it out to the 
subcontractors? 

Admiral Arnoup. That is a little beyond my field. I do not 
procure the principal equipment. I procure the spare parts after 
the equipment has been bought and decided on. I do not feel that 

am in a position to answer that. 
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Mr. Suepparp. In other words, from your point of view it becomes 
a problem to you after the equipment has been bought and decided 
upon? 

Admiral Arnoup. After the design features have been firmed and 
the source of supply largely established, though I do not mean to 
imply the initial source of supply will be the supply for the spare 
parts. If we can buy the spare parts later cheaper from some other 
source we will get them. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ALLOWANCE LISTS ON SHIPS 


Mr. SHepparp. Besides the electronics potentiality, what other 
field in your procurement operation is giving you a problem beyond 
what you consider as normal? 

Admiral ArNoLp. Well, one of our greatest problems continues to 
be determining exactly what parts should be on ship, because that in 
turn affects to a very large extent the material we buy, not only 
initially but in replenishment, too. So that is one of the projects we 
have here under this appropriation, and also under the Bureau’s ap- 
propriation—to improve the allowance lists that are on those ships. 
That can take several directions. For example, if we have 10 pieces 
of equipment on board, 10 guns, or 10 electronics equipments, we 
can get along, if they are exactly the same, with a lower proportion 
of spares for those 10 than we can if we have only 1. That is one of 
om directions that we are taking in the improvement of our allowance 
ist. 

Mr. SHepparpD. I was very much impressed by your replies to the 
inquiries of our chairman, Mr. Mahon, with regard to the dollar 
volume you are reducing your inventory, which has been cataloged 
in the status of obsolescence. I think that you are doing a very good 
job in that field. I want to compliment you accordingly. 

I do not think that I have any other questions. 


LOCATION OF COMMODITY MANAGERS 


Mr. Fioop. My questions will be largely with your table of organi- 
zation, so I can get a clearer picture of it. 

You have indicated here that you have 13 commodity managers. 

Admiral ARNoLD. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Are all of those commodity managers located in 
Washington? 

Admiral ArNno.p. No, sir; only one or two. We have 3 in Phila- 
delphia, 1 in Great Lakes, and 1 in Port Hueneme, Calif. They are 
all in the field with the exception of one which is in Washington here. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you list at this point in the record the number of 
your commodity managers, where each is located, and over what 
commodity each has jurisdiction? 

Admiral ArNoxp. Yes. 

(The requested information is as follows.) 
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NAVY COMMODITY MANAGERS 

















Name Location Category of material controlled 
Aviation Supply Office. ______- | Philadelphia, Pa_.......--- _| Photographic material and _  aero- 
: nautical equipments. 
Clothing and Textile Office___. Brooklyn, N. Y..........-..] Resale ee and accessories; special 
occupational and environmental 
: clothing and textiles. 
Electronics Supply Office_____- Great Lakes, Ill__........--- Electronic repair parts. 
Form and Publications Supply | Byron, Ga__-_........-.-- .| Forms and publications. 
Office. 
Fuel Supply Office. ...-- -.----| Washington, D. C........-.- Solid : fuel, petroleum and related 
products. 
General Stores Supply Office. .....| Philadelphia, Pa_.........-- General stores material. 
Navy Medical Material Office.....; Brooklyn, N. Y.........-...| Medical and dental material. 
Navy Subsistence Office...........| Washington, D. C_.........| Subsistence stores. 
Ordnance Supply Office--._......-- Mechanicsburg, Pa---_-...-- Ordnance repair parts. 
ie ee CIE NIE ia si in MO pe stein cmntann genes. Ships repair parts and special ship- 
board fittings and fixtures. 
Submarine Supply Office..........| Philadelphia, Pa_......-..-- Submarine repair parts. 
Training Device Supply Office....| Port Washington, N. Y.....| Special training devices and repair 
parts. 
Yards and Docks Supply Office...| Port Hueneme, Calif......-- Vehicular equipment repair parts. 
SINGLE SERVICE COMMODITY MANAGERS 
Military Medical Supply Agency__| Brooklyn, N. Y._-.--------- Medical] and dental material. 
Military Petroleum Supply | Washington, D. C.........- Solid fuel, petroleum and related 
Agency. products. 





ADMINISTRATION OF COMMODITY MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Fioop. Are you Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts? 

Admiral ARNOLD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Under this system each one of these 13 commodity 
managers, which include 11 operating directly from your Navy stock 
fund and the other 2 working out of these 2 special assignments the 
Navy has—— 

Admiral ARNoLD. I am afraid we may have given you the wron 
impression. In addition to the 11 which work under the stock fun 
and the 2 which are commodity managers for the Department of 
Defense as a whole, we have 2 which operate under annual appro- 
priations. One of those is aviation and the other is ordnance. We 
have not yet converted those inventories. 

Mr. FLoop. Then there are 15 commodity managers in the Navy? 

Admiral Arno.p. Fifteen altogether. 

Mr. Fioop. Eleven work out of your stock fund, and 2 handle 
these special accounts and 2 more are strictly Navy, 1 for ordnance 
and 1 for aviation supplies? 

Admiral Arnotp. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, of course, the last two, the one for ordnance and 
the one for aviation supply are not dealing directly with the stock fund 
like the first 11? 

Admiral Arno.p. That is right; they have nothing to do with the 
stock fund. 

Mr. Fioop. Then we have 15 commodity managers in the Navy 
setup? 

Admiral ArRNoLD. Outside the Navy Department organization. 

Mr. FLoop. Thirteen are strictly Navy and two, to all intents and 
purposes, are for these special jobs you have to do for everybody else, 
including yourself? 

Admiral ARNoLbD. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. These two fellows who do these special jobs for every- 
body else also include your work insofar as those jobs are concerned? 

Admiral Arnotp. Those two take care of our wholesale requirements 
for the Navy and for all services. 

Mr. Fioop. Everybody, and you? 

Admiral Arno. Yes, sir. 

née. Fioop. As I understand it, all of these 15 report directly to 
you? 

Admiral Arnotp. I have them for what we call management con- 
trol in the Navy, Mr. Flood. Management control involves the pri- 
mary responsibility for their operations. It involves the funding, the 
staffing, the housekeeping functions, and so forth. 

Mr. Fioop. However, the chain of command from these 15 is di- 
rectly to you? 

Admiral ArNotp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Your office? 

Admiral Arnotp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the size of this centralized staff that you have, 
your shop? You must have some kind of a centralized staff. 

Admiral Arno.p. In the Bureau, Navy Department? 


ACTIVITIES OF THE BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 


Mr. Fitoop. You. How many people do you have—bodies? 

_ Admiral ArNorp. 1,100, but they do a great deal more than that, 
sir. 
Mr. Fioop. Wait just a minute. What more do you do besides 
what these 15 people do? 

Admiral Arnoitp. We have a responsibility, sir, for some other 
functions. We operate the Navy’s general messes. We are respon- 
sible for the conduct of the Navy’s field purchasing operations. We 
manage, as you indicated, those commodity managers. We also 
manage a considerable number of supply depots and centers. We 
have a responsibility within the Navy for traffic management and 
transportation of cargoes. In addition, in the Navy Department we 
run an accounting machine service operation for a number of sub- 
sidiary activities of Mr. Armstrong’s office. In other words, my total 
Bureau is that figure that I gave you, sir. 

x Mr. Fioop. All right. I am glad that you mentioned that. 
F Of that total number of 1,100 bodies, there must be some segment 
of them, some part of a centralized staff, that is devoted to handling 

the reports and maintaining the channels of command of these 15 
managers, is there not? 

Admiral Arnoxp. Our Bureau was not organized exactly that way, 
sir. 

Mr. Fuioop. That is strange. It would strike me that would 
follow, q. e. d. 

Admiral Arnotp. I think that I can answer in this way: I do 
have a particular part of the Bureau which is responsible for the 
conduct of their operations and governs the procedures under which 
they do this inventory management operation; yes. 
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Mr. Fioop. Do you not have some 3 or 4 striper that handles these 
15 characters? 

Admiral Arnoup. I have a rear admiral that handles them. 

Mr. Fioop. I beg your pardon. 

Of course, the reason you have commodity managers is{because 
you are trying to serve somebody. 

Admiral ArNoLp. You are certainly right. 

Mr. FLoop. You are a service department? 

Admiral ArNoxp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And the people that you are trying to serve are, of 
course, the Navy consumers? 

Admiral ARNo.LD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Through 13 of your commodity managers, and 
through 2 of them, you serve the Navy and everybody elsejin®the 
Department. 

DISTRIBUTION OF COMMODITIES 


Well, do you have charge of the distribution system too? 

Admiral Arnoxp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. So not only do you acquire this stuff and set up your 
15 commodity managers, but then you must get this stuff from your 
commodity managers to the consumers, and the distribution is also 
out of your shop? 

Admiral ArnoLp. Yes, sir. 


CENTRAL ACCOUNTING OF COMMODITIES 


Mr. FLoop. Somebody must keep track of that material. While 
all of this is going on in your office, there is also the central accounting 
system. That is your job too? 

Admiral ArNotp. Yes; with one qualification, sir. We do the 
work under this Bureau’s appropriation, of checking the accounting 
information, but the control of the accounting information is the 
responsibility of the Navy Comptroller. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 


Mr. Fioop. Yes; over all, but vou operate the collection of the 
raw material for the accounting system. You are the central control 
for the accounting system of all this area. You are doing three jobs. 
You have these control managers by commodities, you transport, and 
you accumulate and assemble the accounting materials, is that not 
right? 

Admiral ArRNoLD. Yes; that is a good description. 

Mr. Fioop. That deals with one phase of the operation and all of 
these areas report directly to your office, the three of them? 

Admiral Arno.p. Yes, sir. 


QUALITY OF THE BUREAU’S OPERATIONS 


Mr. Frioop. All channel into your office. That is a good idea if it 
works? Does this work? How screwed up is your setup? Does it 
work? 
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Admiral Arnotp. Let me put it this way: there is room for a great 
deal of improvement. 

Mr. Fioop. Is this good? It sounds good. 

Admiral Arnotp. It does work well because it has this advantage: 
We pull this operation together, and if we have storage in a depot or 
center, we can put any: kind of material in it. We don’t care whom it 
belongs to. As a matter of fact, in these depots and centers there is a 
considerable amount of the big hardware that is controlled directly 
by the bureaus themselves. 


SUPPLY OUTLETS 


Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this: Now, you have 50 supply outlets. 
What does that mean? 

Admiral Arno.p. A supply outfit is a facility that carries the 
material for issue to the ultimate consumer. It may be one and the 
same. For example, a shipyard may be an outlet and the workmen 
in the shipyard may consume the material, so right within the same 
compound there you have—— 

Mr. Fioop. You say that you have 50 outlets? 

Admiral Arnotp. That is about right. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that a geographic distribution? 

Admiral Arno.p. In the main, yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Is there any relationship between the 50 outlets and 
the 15 commodity managers or managing points? 

Admiral Arnotp. No, sir. Anyone of those 50 outlets in the main, 
as a general statement, can carry the material of anyone of the 
commodity managers. 

Mr. Fioop. They can? 

Admiral ArNoLp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Then the 50 outlets are closer identified with your 
transportation than they are with the commodity managers? 

Admiral Arnotp. No. I can give you an example. 

Mr. Fioop. You cannot control that in your office? 

Admiral ArNoLp. I cannot control where the demand comes from, 
but I can keep informed as to where it is. 

Mr. Fioop. But you cannot control what your customers want? 

Admiral Arnop. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. These 50 outlets then deal interchangeably and 
probably equally with the commodity managers and the transporta- 
tion system. They must. They work for both of them. They get it 
from the commodity manager and they give it to the customer, though 
they may be the customer also? 

Admiral Arnotp. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. That is clear. 

Admiral ArNoLp. The drain on the transportation system for 
funds may come as the result of a shipment order directly from one of 
these commodity managers. 


COMMODITIES STOCKED AND LOCATIONS OF SUPPLY OUTLETS 


Mr. Fioop. I want you to list the commodity managers geographi- 
cally and I want to know where the 50 supply outlets are. 
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Admiral ArNoLp. Yes. Do you want to know what commodities 
are in each one of the outlets? 

Mr. FLoop. Does each commodity outlet have a special commodity? 

Admiral ArnoLp. No. <A supply outlet, as I said, may carry a 
number of different commodities in it. 

Mr. Fioop. Then how can you answer your own question? How 
can you tell me what each supply outlet has? Each supply outlet 
may have a number of things. 

Admiral Arno.p. I can give it to you by categories. I can say 
the shipyard at Long Beach has electronics, ship parts, and so forth. 

Mr. Fioop. Good. 

(The requested information follows.) 
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CONDITION OF SHORE FACILITIES 


Mr. Fioop. Everybody else in the Navy has had a lot of trouble 
with their physical establishment. It has been deteriorating rapidly 
and they have not been taking care of it because they have been using 
the money for something else. We do not know who is right and who 
is wrong., but that is the fact. Their physical establishment, shore- 
wise, is not in good shape. What about any physical establishment 
that you have control over, either machinery, bricks or mortar? 
What kind of shape are you in? 

Admiral ArNoLp. In the same general condition. 

Mr. Fioop. Why? 

Admiral ArNotb. Because we have felt the funds that we had must 
be applied to keeping up the fleet. In other words, we have not had 
enough money to do both. We have decided we should put this 
money into keeping the fleet ready rather than putting it into the 
repair of our activities. In the case of our supply activities, they are 
not at the point yet where their effectiveness has been reduced. They 
are, however, at the point where maintenance is piling up. 

Mr. FLoop. You are no better or worse than the rest of the Navy? 
Is that not about it? 

Admiral Arno.p. I have not heard the others testify. 

Mr. FLoop. I am telling you. 

Admiral Arno.up. If they say that their effectiveness has been 
reduced, they go further than us, because our effectiveness has not 
been reduced. 

Mr. Fioop. They do not claim theirs has been, either. 

I will say this, Mr. Chairman: This fellow knows everything that I 
want to know. He is pretty sharp. 

Mr. Manon. That is fine. 


SUPPLY CAPABILITIES FOR MARINES 


Mr. FiLoop. My chief worry with the Navy, of course, is over my 
longstanding white-haired favorites, the Marines. How do _ they 
make out with you? 

Admiral Arnotp. They make out fine with us. We do certain 
things for them. We have carried some of their emergency provisions, 
Whenever it is to their advantage to come to us for supply support, 
they do it. 


REPRESENTATION OF MARINES BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. Fioop. I know that. Of course, you are the wrong officer for 
me to ask how the Marines are making out? I should ask the 
Marines, but there are too many admirals here. I have seen Marine 
officers sitting around here for months. In the last month I have 
seen only one Marine in the witness chair. Have you noticed that? 
In 1 month, there has been but one Marine sitting up in that chair 
and the rest have been far back there in the bleachers. There is 
something the matter with that. But since we do not have time for 
anything, we do not have time for the Marines, either. That is all. 

Mr. Armstronc. For the record, that is not correct. General 
Pate was in the chair and General Bethel and General Paige. 
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Mr. Fioop. I know that, at the policy level. We always have 
them at the policy level. I am not talking about the policy level. 
Since we went into this budget there has been one Marine in the 
chair and he was here yesterday for about 3 minutes. You name me 
five others. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Navy does most of the administrative and 
procurement work for the Marines. 

Mr. Fioop. They have Marine officers assigned to the job. I 
think they should have something to say once in a while. 

Mr. Manon. We have had the Marines procurement people on 
the stand. 

Mr. Armstrone. We had General Pate, General Hogaboon, Gen- 
eral Bethel, who is quartermaster, General Paige and General Allen. 

Mr. Fioop. That is at the policy level not the level that I am 
talking about. 

Mr. ArmstronG. General Bethel is the quartermaster general. I 


just want to say for the record that the Marines have been fully 
represented. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth. 


COMPARATIVE TRANSFERS TO BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 


Mr. Wiae.ieswortu. I understand, Admiral, that you either have, 
or will furnish for the record, a detailed breakdown of the $29,900,000 
increase in terms of new functions that you are taking over. 

Admiral ARNoLD. Comparative transfers, yes. 

Mr. WiGcGLeswortns. | assume increases here in that connection 
are offset specifically by corresponding decreases in the appropriations 
that took care of them heretofore. 

Admiral ArNoup. Yes. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. I do not care to ask any more questions, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions? 


SINGLE-SERVICE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. I have 1 or 2. 

Admiral, from some of the questions I have heard, not only here 
but elsewhere, there apparently is some misunderstanding about the 
difference between single-service procurement and _ single-service 
management. 

Admiral ArNotp. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you will in the record at this point make a rather 
brief statement on the two so that the difference between them can 
be clearly understood, it may be helpful. 

Admiral Arnotp. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Make that brief statement now and amplify it, 
if necessary, for the record. Tell us what is meant by single-service 
procurement. 

Admiral Arno.p. In single-service procurement the single-service 
agency performs simply a purchase function. He receives a state- 
ment of requirements from the other services. 

Mr. Scrivner. Give us an example. 
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Admiral ArnoLp. An example is in paint. The Navy buys the 
paint for the other services. We will receive a requisition from an 
Army activity, from the Army inventory manager, which will say: 
“T want you to buy for me 100,000 gallons of white paint.” The 
Navy activity will make this buy, but the manufacturer will deliver 
it to the Army. The Navy has simply performed the purchase func- 
tion and that is all. 

Mr. Mixtuer. Who pays the manufacturer for it? 

Admiral Arnotp. The manufacturer will be paid by the Army 
activity. 

Mr Mituer Direct? 

Admiral Arnoutp Direct. 

Mr. Mituer. It does not pass through your bookkeeping? 

Admiral Arno.tp. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The main purpose of that is to prevent competitive 
buying by the three services bidding up the prices as we have seen it 
happen at times. If each one of the services wants the same thing and 
they go out and try to get it, there is competition between the three 
services and sometimes Uncle Sam gets hurt in the process, so the 
single-service procurement eliminates the competitive bidding 
between the services for the same item. 

Admiral ARNOLD. Yes, sir. 


SINGLE-SERVICE MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Now your single-service management. 

Admiral ArNnoxp. In single-service management the service would 
not, as in the case of paint, submit a requisition at all. From time to 
time the Navy, if we have paint handled the same way 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us take something you handle. 

Admiral ArNnoip. Medical and dental. In medical and dental the 
complete pool of stocks of medical and dental materials to the value of 
some $300 million are carried on the Navy’s books. That includes 
not only the stocks necessary for the peacetime Navy, Army, and Air 
Force, but also their mobilization reserves stocks. They are carried 
in this big pool. That pool is actually Navy property but. we are 
responsible for being ready to meet the Army’s and Air Force’s needs 
as well as our own. 

Mr. Scrivner. In some place the Army needs some dental forceps. 
What happens? 

Admiral Arnotp. They requisition it from these pools of stock 
which are under the control of the single manager. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the Navy is reimbursed by the Army for the 
cost of it? 

Admiral ArNo.tp. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Is this pool under a stock-fund arrangement at the 
present time? 

Admiral Arnoup. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the appropriations would be made on a 
consumer basis each year for each of the three services to pay for the 
requisitions which come from the Navy stock fund of medical and 
dental supplies? 

Admiral Arnotp. In essence, yes. There is sometimes an inter- 
mediate step known as the Army retail stock, and sometimes the stock 
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will go into an Army retail stock. Your assumption is correct, the 
consuming appropriation pays for that. 
(The following statement was supplied later.) 


SINGLE DEPARTMENT PROCUREMENT—SINGLE SERVICE MANAGEMENT 


Single department procurement—procurement of supplies or services by one 
military service for one or more other services. 

Single-service management—the management technique by which one military 
service is assigned the responsibility for meeting the supply support requirements 
of all the military services in terms of a designated commodity category or com- 
mon service activity. In terms of fully implemented commodity single-service 
managership the designated military service is responsible for cataloging, stand- 
ardization, net requirements determination, procurement, production, inspection, 
distribution, wholesale storage and issue, and disposal. 


COVERING SUPPLY NEEDS FOR ALL BASES 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings up another point. You have quite a 
problem in having on hand at the right ere at the right time a 
particular part that is needed. Let us talk about aviation spares. 
Suppose that one of your naval airbases has a plane that requires 
a particular part for repair and it is not there. What do you do? 
Let us go out to my bailiwick and say that there is a plane on the 
field at the naval air station at Olathe that needs a part. But it 
is not procurable at Olathe but is procurable some place else. What 
do they do at Olathe and what happens? 

Admiral Arnotp. The minute the supply officer at the naval air 
station at Olathe finds out the part is not available in his own stock, 
he will send an emergency requirement—particularly if this is an 
emergency requirement—by radio or dispatch to the single inventory 
commodity manager for material and he will say, “I do not have it 
here, I need it.” Now, the central inventory managrr, who is in 
Philadelphia, knows how many of those parts are at every principal 
outlet in the Navy. So he will examine his records to see if that 
part is available anywhere. If it is, he initiates an order to transfer 
that part to Olathe. 

Mr. Scrivner. How does it get to Olathe? 

Admiral ArNo.p. If it is urgent, by air. 

Mr. Scrivner. If my recollection is correct, at some of these bases 
you have quite a few planes on hand just for that particular purpose, 
of getting spares to and from. 

Admiral ArNowp. It could be done that way, yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I ran into an example of a part that was needed 
which was comparatively low priced—my recollection is it was around 
$10 or a little less—but by the time all of the long-distance telephone 
calls and telegrams had been sent, plus flying special mission to 
deliver the part, that part cost a lot more than $10. That highlights 
the comment I made awhile ago, that you have a big program of 
having enough of these items at each base to eliminate steps like that 
as compared to the possibility of having some of them on hand that 
might not be used. Just exactly what do you do to eliminate extreme 
costs of getting a part that is not on hand at the place where it is 
needed? 

Admiral Arnotp. Ahead of time? 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you have to balance something else. If you 
have a plane sitting on the ground that costs $3,500,000 to $4 million, 
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plus your crews and everything, and you tie that plane up unneces- 
sarily for even a day, the economic loss is quite a considerable item, 
There is the cost of the pilot and the crew. You must have stand- 
ards to determine what parts you are going to have at each base. 

We are short of time and I do not care to go into it any further 
right now, but if you will set out a precise picture, not too long, of 
what you do to eliminate that sort of thing I would appreciate it. 

Admiral Arnoup. For the record? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

(The requested information follows:) 


AVIATION MATERIAL 


Aviation material is ordered into large naval air stations by the central inven- 
tory manager (The Aviation Supply Office) on the basis of a quarterly report 
made by each of these air stations. This report tells the central manager how 
much material of each kind is in stock as of the date of the report, and how much 
has been used since the last report. 

Knowing what airplaines are based at each air station and what spare parts are 
usually used to maintain each type of airplane, the Aviation Supply Office predicts 
how many of each kind of spare parts will be needed in the future. For spare 
parts and materials which are used on many different aircraft types, the Aviation 
Supply Office makes this prediction based upon the average amount used in the 
past period. In making the calculations of the material and parts that will be 
needed at these large air stations the Aviation Supply Office also considers the 
aircraft that are based at smaller air stations in the vicinity of each of the larger 
ones. 

The central manager then orders material shipped to each air station in sufficient 
quantity to provide for the predicted future needs. This material will be directed 
shipped from a contractor’s plant or from one air station to another. 

The smaller air stations predict their own needs for spare parts based upon 
their own experience and their own knowledge of the aircraft that will be based 
aboard. The supply officers of these stations submit requisitions to the larger 
air station that is designated as their source of supply. But if urgently needed 
material is not there the order would then be referred to the central inventory 
manager, who knows the navywide stock position and where it is. 


STOCK FUND OPERATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. Finally, on page 3 of your statement you refer to 
the fuel oil stock fund in this operation and you state that a cash 
balance will be generated in the fund and that the budget provides 
for a transfer of $100 million to other Navy operations. 

I have had for quite a long time a little running battle with the 
military wanting to put everything into the stock fund, or on an 
industrial funding basis or something else, all of which is fine for the 
control by the services themselves. That is fine as a matter of book- 
keeping, as a matter of business and as a matter of knowing what is 
going on internally, but I never felt it helped us too much because 
I think we get a wrong picture. As I see it now, while it looks as 
through the Navy has done a tremendous job of generating $100 
million which would go to other Navy appropriations—and as you 
say, in the past 2 years you have generated $400 million to transfer— 
that really is not the entire story because what has eames is each 
year we are called upon to appropriate so much for the services for 
fuel. 

They take those appropriated dollars and they come to you and 
your stock fund and they buy. Those dollars then go into your 
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stock fund and of course you procure oil and gas. After so long a 
time, either by reducing your stocks, or something else, you generate 
$100 million. Each year it is all being regenerated again by outside 
capital coming from appropriations, so actually the $100 million is 
really an appropriation previously appropriated money. That is 
about what it amounts to, is is not, when it is all boiled down? 

Admiral Arnotp. Dollar by dollar of accounting, that is right. 
There is an advantage to stock-fund operations. 

Mr. Scrivner. | understand the advantages. As a matter of fact, 
I have never objected to that. I think it is good. But the picture 
is sometimes too rosy of what we can do through stoeck-fund opera- 
tion, as we pointed out here, in generating $100 million to be trans- 
ferred to other appropriations. It does mean that having generated 
that $100 million, it will not be necessary for Congress to appropriate 
$100 million for those activities, but it is a bookkeeping transaction 
and really does not save the taxpayer the money that would appear 
at first blush from this statement. 

Admiral Brarpstey. In this connection, the stock fund, of course, 
is not in being to make a profit. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. It is good management. 

Admiral Bearpstey. You make your profit by reducing inven- 
tories. This is money appropriated to an annual appropriation; it 

oes into the stock fund and eventually becomes available as cash 
or transfer or rescission. 

The one other advantage you get is that as you reduce stock level 
you pick up money by needing fewer people to manage it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that. I was trying to point out the 
fact that the picture is not as rosy as you would think it is the first 
time you look at a statement like that. 

Admiral Bearpstey. I do not think it is painted here to make it 
appear rosy. We are trying to show we have brought down the total 
inventory and this reduces the NOA. It is a transfer. 

Mr. Scrivner. It means by having generated $100 million there is 
$100 million that we do not need to appropriate this year. 

Admiral Bearps.ey. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is money we have appropriated in previous years. 

Admiral Brarpsiey. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Any further questions? 


CENTRAL PROCUREMENT, PURCHASE ACTION 


Mr. Forp. I have looked through these justifications and it appears 
to me that the material in the book on behalf of the Supply and 
Finance Department is well prepared. I have looked most carefully 
at the cost per work unit figures given in the various sheets. 

The only place I find an increase, comparing fiscal 1958 and fiscal 
1959 on the basis of cost per work unit, is on page 40 under ‘“‘Central 
procurement, purchase action.”’ It is a very minor increase. 

What is the justification for that 1-cent increase? 

Mr. Stover. That is « mathematical error. It should be the same 
unit cost in 1959. 

Mr. Forp. It is not a mathematical error, it is typographical. 

Mr. Stover. That is right, sir. 
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INCREASES IN SUPPLY AND FINANCE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Forp. If I have been in error and failed to note any other 
increase, comparing those 2 years, 1959 to 1958, I wish you would 
have a justification inserted in the record indicating why there is an 
increase. 

I know there have been some increases comparing 1958 to 1957, 
but the only one I could find was the one instance I mentioned com- 
paring 1959 to 1958. 

Mr. Stover. In all instances I think you will find in the justification 
book that the unit cost is the same or lower than 1958 as reflected in 
the 1959 column. 

Mr. Forp. There were some substantial increases comparing 1958 
to 1957, which of course are beyond our control at this point. 

Mr. Stover. The changes in unit costs in the fiscal year 1958 
appropriation reflect the responsibility for funding civil service retire- 
ment contributions which had not heretofore been funded by annual 
appropriations. 

Admiral Arnoup. There were also some wage-board increases. 

Mr. Forp. Are you not anticipating any wage-board increases in 
fiscal 1959? 

Admiral ArNnotp. We are not permitted to budget for them, sir. 


SINGLE MANAGER PROCUREMENT SYSTEM 


Mr. Forp. Turning to the single manager procurement system, 
what responsibilities does the Navy have in that regard? 

Admiral Arnotp. I would say complete responsibility, sir. In 
other words, these purchases under the single-management system 
are made by the Secretary of the Navy just the same as any other 
Navy purchase, although they are bought for the use of all services, 

Mr. Forp. In what two areas do you have that responsibility? 

Admiral ArNotp. Petroleum and medical-dental material. 

Mr. Forp. When was that system inaugurated in both instances? 

Admiral Arnotp. We picked it up in medical-dental in the early 
part of 1957, calendar 1957. The system for procurement of petro- 
leum has been in effect for some 6 or 7 years under Navy purchase 
rules. 


PERSONNEL FOR PROCUREMENT OF MEDICAL-DENTAL SUPPLIES 


Mr. Forp. What has been the added impact if any on your per- 
sonnel in the medical and dental setup? 

Admiral ArNoLp. We have been able to reduce personnel in the 
organization up there in Brooklyn, the Central Commodity Organiza- 
tion. We have brought down the military personnel by about 31 
people. 

Mr. Forp. The Navy took charge of that program in calendar 1957? 

Admiral Arno.p. Early part; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Did the Navy have to assign additional military and 
civilian personnel to that job? 

Admiral Arnotp. No, sir. At the time it was taken over the 
spaces—that is, the billets for the people who had been performing 
the individual inventory control jobs for the other services—became 
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available to us and also all people who had been in the Central Pur- 
chasing Agency there before were available to us. For some years 
there had been a joint purchasing office for medical material in New 
York. We assumed that. All those people in that joint office before 
became available to us for the combined inventory control and pur- 
chase job. 

Mr. Forp. The net result of that change of system did not add more 
military or civilian but actually resulted in a reduction of 31? 

Admiral Arnotp. That is right, sir 
Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 





Navy Srocx Funp 






Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions? We will go to the 
Navy stock fund. What are your plans to place additional items 
under the stock fund for fiscal 1959, Admiral? 

Admiral Arno.p. In fiscal 1959, sir, we expect to capitalize the 
material which is now carried in tenders and repair ships in the Navy 
to the extent of about $40 million. We do not anticipate any further 
capitalization in 1959. 



























CAPITALIZATION OF MATERIAL IN SUPPLY SHIPS AND TENDERS 











Mr. Manon. What do you mean by your statement that you would 
capitalize these properties? 

Admiral Arnotp. At present the inventory in those ships is not 
carried in any stores account. When we capitalize it we will pick 
it up and take it into the stock-fund stores account. 

Mr. Manon. Is that the extent of your additional items? 

Admiral Arnold. In 1959, yes, sir. We are considering in subse- 
quent years capitalization of ordnance material. 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would list for the record the value of this 
inventory and its present status in terms of length of supply of this 
addition. 

Admiral Arno tp. This addition? We will do that for the record. 
It will be hard for us to estimate amount of ordnance material but 
we will do our best. 

(The following statement was submitted.) 


ORDNANCE MATERIAL 





Value of peacetime operating and mobilization reserve stock as of December 31, 
1957: $1,035,538,760. 

The peacetime operating portion of this total inventory represents approxi- 
mately 8 months stock in terms of current issues being experienced. The Navy 
is now making a detailed examination, item by item, to determine which ones 
should be capitalized. The best estimate which can be made of the ordnance 
inventory which will be capitalized in the Navy stock fund is $600 million. 






NET SURPLUS IN NAVY STOCK FUND 








Mr. Manon. What is the situation with respect to the Navy stock 
fund as to the net surplus? We have here a statement which we have 
had from year to year of the Navy stock fund. I believe you have 
that before you. 

Admiral Arnotp. The one which lists the net surplus of $38.7 
million? 
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Mr. Manon. Yes. We begin, cash on hand June 30, 1958, and go 
down to a net surplus. 


Will you comment on that table which will be placed in the record? 
(The table referred to follows 


Navy stock fund 


Millions 
(Seen Gr tihnd: June So, te0e. ee) eee eee Baia ntas Aare $315. 1 
Recounts recomable/Qiet)=<. 22s ees the a ee eee 45. 6 
SAI RN i see ieintiiticlie ss Tle Se pate aa ae 360. 7 
Purchases and expenses fise al } year TO a ce ee eee 1, 367.9 
Cash vequiremente:(40 days) 2.2) 3 Ore Ee occ Aoatbreed 151.9 
Ce | ee a ee ee re asec esame tacts 70. 1 
WOE RIO... 8 as st whee GC on seed ee eee si, <A 
Apparent surplus se wis etenk Cite Bote aes es eae eae eos ae, 138. 7 
Proposed budgetary transfer goes Dvaigeceled drwaetwhe wa fees sucachceganiialet ok ee acne Beak 100. 0 
Net surplus- ay akc te ands we cia hae ig cals A ta tae 38. 7 


PROPOSED BUDGETARY TRANSFER FROM NAVY STOCK FUND 


Admiral Arnotp. I feel the proposed budgetary transfer of $100 
million is just about right. Admittedly this leaves us according to 
your figures a net surplus of $38.7 million. There are several things 
which might require that additional money. I cannot foresee the 
specifics at present. Some might be accelerated deliveries under the 
stock fund. If, for example, during this year we should have accel- 
erated deliveries we would have a higher cash requirement. Also if 
we had to expand stocks for an emergency we should have this extra 
cash. I want to assure you, sir, and I am sure you understand we 
we would not use this money unless it were necessary to do so. It is 
not contemplated in our financial plan. 

Mr. Manon. We have a safety factor in this tabulation in the sum 
of $70 million as you know. Is that not adequate to take care of that 
requirement? 

Admiral ArNo.p. It is just a question of judgment, sir. As I say, 
as I see it now we would not need it but if any kind of need for the 
cash should arise we would not have it. 

A subsidiary factor is our mobilization reserve deficiency in a good 
many of these categories is quite short. We have no intention of 
building up to it but we would need this cash if we did. 

Mr. Manon. You have not always presented to Congress a recom- 


mendation that surplus funds, when available, be transferred to other 


accounts or be covered into the Treasury, have you? 

Admiral Arnotp. I believe this is the first time the budget has 
contained the specific recommendation. I am not sure. 

Mr. Manon. I am not sure. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVES IN STOCK FUND 


Admiral Brarpstry. I think the answer is we have not, sir. This 
point is considered, however, by the Department of Defense and 
Bureau of the Budget each year as they look at our appropriations 
and our requests for NOA. We have to consider this point Admiral 
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Arnold has commented on, the question of the purchase of mobiliza- 
tion reserves in the stock fund. We have been bringing down the 
inventory levels in the stock funds and bringing down mobilization 
reserve stocks. Many of these items are short lead-time items in 
the stock funds, things with short procurement times and you do not 
need a large inventory. There are other items, more technical items, 
that have a longer procurement time. 

It has been the desire of the Navy Department after the ground 
rules can be worked out with the Department of Defense and Bureau 
of the Budget to be able to build up certain mobilization reserves in 
the stock funds. I believe the Department of Defense and Bureau 
of the Budget in considering the possibility here have in the past 
allowed us to keep what appears to be excess cash in the stock fund. 
This year the recommendation was made to reduce it by $100 million. 


PROPOSED BUDGETARY TRANSFER FROM NAVY STOCK FUND 


Mr. Manon. Last year we were presented with what was called 
by the Secretary of Defense a peril-point budget in which we dare not 
make any reduction because it would probably imperil or jeopar- 
dize the security of the country. 

But we found vast sums in the stock fund that were not required 
and request for appropriation that could easily be deferred for a year 
or more. 

Now by your action this year you are denying us the opportunity 
to utilize these surplus stock funds. 

Admiral Brarpstey. I do not think it was done with that intent, 
sir. 

Mr. Manon. I am not so sure. 

Admiral Brarps.ey. I think it means they are looking at all assets 
of all kinds closer than they have in the past. I think that is the 
country’s desire, the congressional desire, and desire of the Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Manon. It is a very wholesome attitude. 


MARINE CORPS STOCK FUND 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. W. P. BATTELL, USMC, DIRECTOR MATERIAL DIVISION, 
SUPPLY DEPARTMENT, HEADQUARTERS, MARINE CORPS 

J. C. BRAUND, MATERIAL DIVISION, HEADQUARTERS, MARINE 
CORPS 

HON. J. SINCLAIR ARMSTRONG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 


[ Mr. Manon. What are your plans to place additional items under 
stock fund in the Marine Corps? Have you a Marine Corps witness 
here? 

General Barrety. I am Brigadier General Battell, Director of the 
Material Division, Supply Department. 

You understand we are not part of the Navy stock fund, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We are talking about the Marine Corps stock fund. 

General Barre.y. Yes, sir; we will receive about $6 million worth 
of new purchases in the stock fund which are payable from annual 
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appropriations. However, the actual capitalization of these antici- 
pated receipts has already occurred. 

Mr. Manon. What type of commodity are you going to put in the 
fund? 

atte neral Batrety. We have all types of commodities in the fund, 

both secondary items and spare parts. 

"Te. Manon. What new are you going to do toward increasing 
your stock fund? 

General Barre.y. Nothing, sir. We have completed major 
capitalizations. 

Mr. Manon. I show you a tabulation there with which I think you 
are familiar. This tabulation shows that there is an apparent excess 
of $35.3 million in the stock fund. You will observe that the tabula- 
tion takes into account a safety factor in the sum of $6.4 million. 
What is your evaluation of the validity of this table? 

General Barreiy. Well, sir, I do not know where this figure comes 
from. We do not have it in our figures. 

Mr. Manon. It is all lifted by our staff from vour budget. 

Mr. Braunp. We agree that the figure as calculated is correct 

Mr. Manon. Which figure? 

Mr. Braunp. $35.3 million. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you agree this is an apparent excess 
of $35.3 million in the Marine Corps stock fund? 

Mr. Braunp. Yes, sir. But we do not have included in our 
funding program for fiscal year 1959 anv procurement of mobilization 
reserves or any funding for expanded provisioning. 

Mr. Manon. So what? 


PROPOSED BUDGETARY TRANSFER FROM MARINE STOCK FUND 


Mr. Braunp. In the budget as presently printed there is a planned 
rescission of $20 million. If that rescission were made, that would 
leave us with cash of approximately $15 million for any expanded 
provisioning requirements. 

Mr. Manon. It would not be wise for the Congress to try to divert 
to other purposes any of the Marine Corps stock fund in your judg- 
ment? 

Mr. Braunp. We do not think so, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Or would not be wise for the Department of Defense 
to do it either. 

Mr. Manon. No. Iam sure that is right. 

Mr. Armstrona. Mr. Chairman, before the record closes in response 
to the questions on the stock funds of the Navy and Marine Corps, | 
think I should say that the considerations applying to the Naval 
stock fund which were testified to by Admiral Beardsley apply equally 
to the Marine Corps stock fund, that the recommendations of $100 
million and $20 million to be transferred in fiscal 1959 in fact were 


considered by both the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of 


Defense and the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) and the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps with respect to the Marine stoek 
fund in the conference that I participated in. I am in accord with the 


observation I believe made by Mr. Flood that the Department of 
Defense would not recommend any increases in those transfers of 


$100 million and $20 million, respectively. 
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Mr. Manon. It was mutually satisfactory? 

Mr. Armstrone. Yes, sir, carefully considered. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not think you quite understand what I said. | 
understand from what the witness said and from what Mr. Mahon 
suggested that it would be ill-advised for the Congress to take the $20 
million from the Marine stock fund of 35.3. 

Mr. Armstronc. My point is, sir—— 

Mr. Fuioop. I will finish what I have to say, if you do not mind. 

Mr. Armstrona. Certainly. 

Mr. FLoop. I understood Mr. Mahon to say that under the cireum- 
stances it would be ill advised for the Congress to take the $20 million 
from the $35.3 million of the Marine stock fund. 

Mr. Armstrone. I did not so understand it. 

Mr. Fioop. Then my observation at the end of that was that it 
would be equally ill advised for the Secretary of Defense to do the 
same thing. 

Mr. Armstronec. I did misunderstand that, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. I was sure of that. 

Mr. ArmsrronG. Because I understood it to mean that with re- 
spect to any additional transfers over and above the $20 million it 
would be ill advised and it was to that point that I was directing my 
attention. 

Mr. FLoop. We are talking about different things. 

Mr. Armstrona. On the question of transferring out the $20 million, 
that was considered as I have just testified to, and represents the best 
judgment of all those officials involved. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me assure you that leaves me cold for this reason. 
I saw this committee and this Congress appropriate and earmark 
funds for the Marine Corps here on two occasions. As soon as Con- 
gress adjourned I saw the Secretary of Defense take those moneys 
specifically earmarked for the Marine Corps to pay salaries and ex- 
penses in his own office after we adjourned and got out of town. [| 
protest that vehemently and out of an abundance of caution I place 
it on the record now. I do not like line-item vetoes being exercised 
at civilian level in the Department of Defense above an act of Con- 
gress. That is why I say this. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not the first time money has been handled 
that way, including the time we provided funds for a 70 group Air 
Force, and President Truman froze them. 


a 


Navy Inpusrriat Funp 
WITNESS 


NORWOOD P. CASSIDY, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, ACCOUNTING 
AND FINANCE, OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE NAVY 


PLANNED CONVERSIONS OF NAVY INDUSTRIAL FUND ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Manon. Will you proceed, Mr. Cassidy, to list the facilities 
scheduled to go under the industrial fund from September 30, 1957, 
through fise al year 1959? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes, sir. Shall I put them in the record or read 
them? 

Mr. Manon. Give us a little picture first. 
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Mr. Cassipy. We plan to convert the following activities to the 
naval industrial fund during fiscal year 1959. Naval Air Station, 
Quonset Point, planned conversion date December 31, 1958. Esti- 
mated working capital requirement for that activity is $6,110,000. 

We plan to convert the Naval Air Station, Alameda, Calif., as of 
June 30, 1959. Estimated working capital requirement is $10 
million. 

We plan to convert the Naval Mine Depot, Yorktown, as of 
December 31, 1958, with an estimated working capital requirement 
of $1,400,000. 

We also plan to convert the Naval Torpedo Station, Keyport, 
Wash., as of June 30, 1959; estimated working capital requirement, 
$2,400,000. 

We plan to convert the public works center, Pearl Harbor, as of 
June 30, 1958; estimated working capital, $1,300,000. 

We plan to convert, this is the last conversion planned for 1959, 
public works center, Newport, R. I., as of March 31, 1959, estimated 
working capital requirement of $1 million. 

Mr. Mauon. Is that the extent of your schedule? 

Mr. Cassipy. That is the extent of our planned conversions in 1959, 
Mr. Chairman. We do have a long-range program that contemplates 
the future conversion 

Mr. Manon. You mean after fiscal 1959? 

Mr. Cassipy. Yes; of eight additional aviation overhaul and repair 
facilities. 

Mr. Manon. Place those in the record for our consideration. 

Mr. Cassipy. Shall I place the statement in? I think it is self- 
explanatory and does bring out operations of the industrial fund. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Norwoop P. Cassipy, Assistant. Comp- 
TROLLER, ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE, OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER 
OF THE Navy 


Mr. Casstpy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
have a brief statement on the Navy industrial fund program in the 
Navy. 

As of January 31, 1958, some 53 activities (see exhibit I) have been 
cut over to the working-capital type of funding and accounting for 
work and services ordered by customer appropriations. The aggre- 
gate total of working capital allocations to these 53 activities as of 
January 31, 1958, is $274,943,503. The annual volume of work and 
services rendered to customer appropriations by these 53 activities 
approximates $1.5 billion. This represents an overall turnover ratio 
of cash allocation to annual sales of 5.4. 

Thus far in fiscal year 1958 four activities have been converted to 
operations under the industrial fund with working capital allocations 
from the corpus of the fund in the total amount of $4,115,000. These 
activities were: David Taylor Model Basin, Carderock, Md.; public 
works center, Norfolk, Va.; public works transportation center, 
Treasure Island, Calif.; Navy printing plant, Annapolis, Md. 

Worthy of mention in this connection is the emergence, with the 
conversion of the activities at Norfolk and Treasure Island, of indus- 
trially funded “base services” type of activities under the manage- 
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ment control of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. These activities 
furnish common services such as transportation, utilities, and main- 
tenance at large naval base complexes. Operations to date have 
indicated that this type of activity is quite susceptible to industrial 
funding and we have in fact scheduled two additional base-services 
activities for conversion in our program for fiscal year 1959. 

Generally, progress in accomplishing the extension of the Navy 
industrial fund program as originally contemplated for 1958 has 
slipped due to a shift in emphasis from conversion of new installa- 
tions to a program for management improvement at existing Navy 
industrial fund activities. This program has been concerned with (1) 
extensive system refinements in the area of standard cost accounting 
and variable budgeting, (2) details pertinent to the careful survey 
of pilot installations, (3) increased emphasis on the use of engineered 
standards, and (4) integration of standard costs with production 
planning and control procedures. With the program for manage- 
ment improvement now underway, we feel that we are in a position 
to press for an extension of the program for conversion. Accord- 
ingly, we have scheduled conversions of the following activities for 
the fiscal year 1959: 





Planned | Estimated 
Activity | conversion | working 
date | capital 
| requirement 
_ ee —_ — —- — _ - ee — = 
Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, R. I__-- Aesine a aie aeiaelaec ale PETS Dee. 31, 1958 $6, 110, 000 
Naval Air Station, Alameda, Calif. _- ‘ ee - ati June 30, 1959 10, 000, 000 
Naval Mine Depot, Yorktown, Va Se NiGaaea icin wiediieedern Matec ..| Dee. 31, 1958 1, 400, 000 
Naval Torpedo Station, Keyport, Wash__--_-- tegen Sat ‘ June 30, 1959 | 2, 400, 000 
Public works center, Pearl Harbor. __ sina ih Nala aaa _..| June 30, 1958 | 1, 300, 000 
Pee Worns center, Newnets Gils 5 gecesi wc snn nde aandedenceinees Mar. 31, 1959 1, 000, 000 








For the record, I should like te submit at this point a full accounting 
for the total funds which have been made available to the Navy indus- 
trial fund: 

Net total transfers of unexpended balances as of June 30, 1957____ 388, 090, 000 
Rescinded by the 1958 appropriation act_——-_-_-_- sages _.. 70,000, 000 
Total currently available _ - seit ates ie econ See a eee 
Allocated to operating activities__...........-_----- ee .. 274, 943, 503 
Promramed for fiscal VoasilUG mo oop cwihcwcvenckana wee ans ea 22, 210, 000 
Balance remaining for future DEGRA. ick nn ensta cae = 20, 936, 497 


The Navy’s program for extension of the inchontvia) fund beyond 
fiscal year 1959, (see exhibit IT) contemplates the future conversion 
of 8 additional aviation overhaul and repair facilities, 6 research and 
development laboratories, 3 ship repair facilities, 6 ordnance depots, 
3 base services activities, and 2 Marine Corps equipment depots. 
This long-range plan for extension of the industrial fund to some 28 
additional activities has been developed after reevaluation of the pro- 
gram potential by all levels of management within the Navy. How- 
ever, feasibility studies must prec ede : any final determination as to the 
extension of the industrial fund financing to the research and develop- 
ment laboratories, the ship repair facilities, and the Marine Corps 
equipment depots. 

Assuming that all the activities now listed for conversion to Navy 
industrial fund financing plan will be converted, it will be necessary to 
request an additional appropriation in future years of approximately 
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$50 million. This would be done through incremental requests as the 


program unfolds and a timetable is definitely established for each 














activity. 
Navy industrial fund activities (as of Jan. 31, 1958) 
# 
Program Activity Management | Cut-over date | Cash alloca- 
| tion 
elicilasesiet oP re a Pe 
Shipyards. _-.......| Philadelphia-_.........| BuShips_---.. Apr. 14,1952 | $16,000, 000 
Charleston | -do__. | July 1, 1953 9, 000, 000 
Norfolk Rincon do : 16, 000, 006 | 
Portsmouth. 2a .do........| Apr. 1, 1954 11, 000, 000 
| Boston Bo ee do... 12, 500, 000 
| New York_-. aon 5 aes do_. at 7 900, 000 | 
| Puget Sound.___.._- eo July 1,19 . | 5, 500, 000 | 
| Long Beach___-- ae ee Aug. 1, 1954 64 | i S00 000 | 
inte TENG 5. an i 5 Sy OR... 16, 000, 000 
San Francisco. --......|-....do..-.. -do.- -| 10, 200, 000 
| Pearl Harbor__.---- do._.....-| Dee. 1, 1954 6, 000, 000 | 
Repair Facility, San | 0. 6.6252), 208. 1, TS 2, 500, 000 
Diego. ee 
Total pro- eT oem e 5 -------| 147,900,000 
gram, | 
Ordnance plants_.. York on} DOOR, ons Aug. 1,1951 5, 000, 000 
Forest Park ; A do... .-| Jan. 1, 1953 8, 500, 000 
a in Head ade... Oct. 1,1953 7, 000, 000 
val Gun Factory. do... ..| July 1, 1954 | 22, 000, 000 
Ma con — do Apr. 1, 1956 | 4, 000, 000 
Louisvill i do Feb. 1, 1957 5, 200, 000 
Total pro- < 51, 700, 000 
gram, 
Air facilities Indianapolis !._.-- BuAer.. --| July 1,1955 7, 400, 000 
Printing plants...._| Defense Printing | EXOS.. .-| Nov. 1, 1949 400, 000 
PeT ce 
Navy Printing _..do on 750, 000 
Service.? 
Philadelphia . do Sept. 1, 1951 
Norfolk. . do do _ 
New Orleans_. do Nov. 1, 1951 
Pensacola do Sept. 1, 1952 
Guantanamo do Oct. 1,1952 
Charleston __.do Nov. 1, 1952 
Ne York do Dec 1, 1952 
W as! gtor do do 
PRNC 
Boston | do Jan, 
Great Lakes do Feb. | 
Bremerton do | Mar. | 
San Diego do Apr 
M are land ...do | May 
Pear] Harbor do | June 
Guar do | July 
Naples, Italy __.do | Sept. | 
Subic Bay, P. I do | Oct. 
Annapolis_- sael ead July 
SRNC | | 
Total program | ha 1, 150, 000 
| | i. noms — 
Research and devel-| Naval Research Lab- | ONR Jan. 1,1953 


opment oratory, Anacostia. | 

Naval Ordnance Lab- | BuOrd_- 
oratory, Corona. } 

David Taylor Model BuShips 
Basin, Carderock, 


Md. 
Totalprogram ee es 
Base services PWTC, Treasure | Bu Docks. 
Island. 


PWC, Norfolk, Va... | do. 


Total program 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 1023, 


Sept. 27, 1953 


July 1,1957 


| Aug. 1, 1957 | 


July 1, 1957 | 


10, 000, 000 


750, 000 | 


2, 400, 000 | 


13, 150, 000 | 
115, 000 | 


1, 600, 000 


1, 715, 000 


Annual 
volume 


79 


$71, 
50, 
90, 
48, 
69, 
124, 


000, 000 
000, 000 
000, 000 
000, 000 
000, 000 
000, 000 


, 000, 000 
46, 


000, 000 


75, 000, 000 


57, 000, 000 
34, 
15, 


758, 


10, 


18. 
26 


6. 


127, 


000, 000 
000, 000 


000, 000 


000, 000 


, 000, 000 
, 000, 000 
50, 
, 000, 000 
17, 


000, 000 
000, 000 


000, 000 


000, 000 


400, 000 


5, 700, 000 


11, 


wo 


rt 


oo 


14, 


100, 000 


5 900, 000 
, 500, 000 
2, 000, 000 


, 500, 000 
, 000, 000 


3, 000, 000 


00, 000 
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Navy industrial fund activities (as of Jan. 31, 1958)—Continued 


Program Activity Management | Cut-over date | Cash alloca- | Annual 
tion volume 
Other programs Marine clothing and | Marine Corps.| July 1, 1953 $821, 400 $4, 100, 000 


equipment factory, 
Philadelphia. 
Military Sea Trans CNO..; July 1,1951 


ul 50, 964, 418 
portation Service. 


425, 000, 000 


Brooklyn Naval S.and A 3 142, 685 | 0 
Clothing Factory. closed). 
Total program 51, 928,503 | 429, 100,000 
Navy indus- 274, 943, 503 | 1, 432, 700, 000 
trial fund 
(all activi 
ties 
IiTh activity transferred from BuOrd ent to BuAer July 1, 1956 
§ Operating deficit on clcsing, a permanent impairment of the corpus of the fund, 


Planned conversions of Navy 


industrial fund activities (subsequent to fiscal year 1959) 


i 





Aviation overhaul ,AS,S ) ». Ca 
AS ( ( Dey 
} NAS, I ‘ J 
NAS, Norfolk, Va 
NAS, Jackso } 
NAS, Lal N. J 
MCAS. Cherry Point, N. ¢ 
NAMG, Philadelphia, Pa 
Base services ‘ PWC, Guam, Marianas Islands 
PWC, Su B I I ‘ 
WCc,G t Cut 
Marine Corps equipment MCSC, Albany, Ga 
overahul MCSC, B ( 
Ordnance depots_--. NAD. St Juliens Creek, Va. 
NJ Al), ( ne, I 1 
NAD, Earl 
AD, ‘ 
AD, f 
VA eS f 
Research and development imental Station, Annapol 





Laboratory, New 





Electronics Laboratory, San Diego, C 
Mine Countermeasures Station, Pat 








Ship repair facilities_._- Key West, 





nned re quire- 





22217 5 - iD 


Laboratory, Phil 


al Defense Laborat« y, Sar 


7 O00. 0 
000. 000 
On ( 

0) 000 
iM 00 
‘ Onn 


4.000. 000 | 
6, 500, 000 
$41, 000, 000 
“0, 000 
50, 000 
500, 000 
2, 000, 000 

? 900, 000 

2, 800, 000 
5, 000, 000 
1, 100, 000 
4, 400, OOO 
1, 600, 000 
2. 100, 000 
400. 000 


1, 100, 000 


12, 700, 000 
100, 000 


00, OOO 
. 10 i O00 


2 100. 000 


SOU, JOO 


800, 000 | 
| 6,900, 000 
500, 000 | 
00, 000 
1, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 


69, 600, 000 
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RECONCILIATION OF APPARENTLY CONFLICTING INDUSTRIAL FUND 
FIGURES 


Mr. Manon. Now I wish you would comment on the Navy indus. 
trial funds table which is before you, which shows an apparent excess 
in the industrial fund of, after taking into consideration safety factors, 
et cetera, about $90 million. 

Mr. Casstpy. Mr. Chairman, I am unable to comment on it. I do 
not know how it was derived. It imdicates that the unallocated re. 
serve as of September 30, 1957, is $112.6 million. My information as 
to the unallocated amount under the naval industrial fund is that it 
will approximate $43 million. Of that $43 million we plan to use 
$22,210,000 in 1959 at the activities I have just recited for the record. 
leaving a balance for future programs of $20,936,000. 

Mr. Manon. I am going to ask Mr. Sanders of the staff to discuss 
this with you further. 

Mr. Sanprers. The unallocated reserve on September 30, 1957, of 
$112,600,000 was furnished to the committee staff by the Office of the 
Navy Comptroller. Those are Navy figures. They are not staff 
firures. The annual volume of business 9 atively scheduled to be 
pi: aced under the industrial fund a iscal year 1959 I think 
coincides exactly with the list Mr. Cassidy read off in the record a 
few moments ago and was furnished to the staff by the Office of the 
Navy Comptroller. 

The cash for the necessary reimbursement cycle of 90 days is 
something which the committee has used for the past several years 
in computing cash requirements, as is the safety factor. These are 
all computations based on data furnished the committee staff by the 
Navy Comptroller’s Office. If there is any discrepancy it should be 
explained fully for the record. 

Mr. Cassipy. I only make the point that I am not familiar with 
the derivation of the figures. 

Admiral Brarpstey. We can correct them and make a complete 
reconciliation. We will do that in the record, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you please check your figures and what you have 
supplied the committee and in response to the interrogations provide 
us with the information? 

Admiral BEarpDsury. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


RECONCILIATION OF APPARENT DISCREPANCY 


A reconciliation of the discrepancy in the figures furnished to the committee 
and those used by Mr. Cassidy follows: 

The committee was furnished with a statement which showed the unallocated 
balance under the Navy industrial fund to be $112,646,497 as of September 30, 
1957. This statement did not reflect a rescission of $70 million which was made 
in the Defense Appropriation Act for fiscal year 1958. This rescission was 
accomplished in October 1957, being effective as of September 30, 1957. Had 
this adjustment been reflected in the statement provided to the committee there 
would have been reflected an unallocated balance of $42,646,497 as of September 
30, 1957. This balance of $42,646,497, when adjusted by changes in allocated 
funds made in October 1957 and January 1958. would have exactly equalled the 
January 31, 1958, unallocated balance of $43,146,497 used by Mr. Cassidy in his 
statement, which appears in the record. 
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The following statement, showing the $112,646,497 previously submitted to the 
committee reconciled to January 31, 1958, completely reconciles the apparent 
discrepancy including the adjustments occurring in October 1957 and January 
1958: 

Cash transactions, Navy industrial fund 


Unallocated balance as of June 30, 1957 $120, 761, 497 


Less: 
Allocations to new activities converted to Navy Industrial 
Fund: 
David Taylor Model Basin iar =, 2. 400, 000 
Publie Works Center, Norfolk : ie 1, 600, 000 
Public Works Transportation Center, Treasure Island__- 115, 0UO 
Total new activity allocation a : 4,115, 000 
Net changes, existing activity allocations, July (increase) __ 4, 000, 000 
Unallocated balance, Sept. 30, 1957 (exclusive of rescission). 112, 646, 497 
Rescission of cash, 1958 Appropriation Act ; = 70, 000, 000 
Unallocated balance : he ane 42, 646, 497 
Add net changes, October 1957 (decrease in activity allocation) +1, 500, 000 
Less net changes, January 1958 (increase in activity allocation) _- 1, 000, 000 
Unalloeated balance, Jan. 31, 1958 aes : 43, 146, 497 


FUTURE PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Programed for fiscal year 1959 be < 22, 210, 000 
Planned conversions after 1959 ve ay 69, 600, 000 

scat — 91, 810, 000 
5 Asie aisha cts acdc Big ater 43, 146, 497 


roe - Saekoat anata : 48, 663, 503 


Total future requirements_-.-...-.--_--- 
Balance available Jan. 31, 1958___- 


Additional requirements 
POSSIBLY OF BUDGETARY TRANSFER FROM NAVY INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Mr. Forp. Is there any request or plan in the budget for fiscal 1959 
for the rescission or transfer of capital, excess capital, in the Navy 
industrial fund? 

Mr. Casstpy. No, sir. We believe that of the $43 million, $22 
million will be employed in 1959, leaving an unallocated balance of 
some $21 million. 

We believe that the program which will follow in 1960 and 1961 
will not only require the utilization of this $20 million but incremental 
appropriations from time to time by the Congress as conversions are 
made. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford, there is a discrepancy between what our 
figures would indicate and what the Navy testimony as of the moment 
is. They can undertake to reconcile those figures. 

Mr. FLoop. Suppose our figures are right. What about Mr. Ford’s 
question? 

Mr. Manon. It would be up to us to determine whether we want 
to utilize some of these funds otherwise. 

Mr. Forp. If our figures are right, there would be some and if 
their figures are right, there probably is not, is that right? 

Mr. Manon. That is a fair statement. 

We will recess until 2 o’clock. 
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SERVICEWIDE OPERATIONS 
WITNESSES 


CAPT. EUGENE T. SANDS, USN, ASSISTANT CHIE OF NAVAL OPERA. 
TIONS (ADMINISTRATION) DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATION DIVI- 
SION 

CAPT. u B. McDONALD, USN, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF THE 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

E. W. NORDLAND, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, OFFICE OF THE 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

REAR ADM. H. C. BRUTON, USN, DIRECTOR OF NAVAL COMMUNI- 
CATIONS, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

CAPT. J. P. FITZ-PATRICK, USN, PROGRAM CONTROLLER, NAVAL 
COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS 

REAR ADM. H. C. DANIEL, USN, HYDROGRAPHER, UNITED STATES 
NAVY HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE 

REAR ADM. W. F. FETERSEN, USN, DIRECTOR, PAN-AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS, NAVAL MISSIONS AND ADVISORY GROUPS DIVISION, 
OFYTICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIET OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

CAPT. A. B. METSGER, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL RESEARCH 

L. F. WALLER, COMPTROLLER, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE, NAVY 
DEPARTMENT 

A. N. SPENCE, DIRECTOR, PUBLICATIONS DIVISION, ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE OFFICE, NAVY DEPARTMENT 

EDMUND DWYER, CHIEF, NAVY MANAGEMENT OFFICE 

CAPT. W. L. ATKINSON, SC, USN, DIRECTOR, INTERNAL AUDIT 
DIVISION, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, AUDIT 

REAR ADM. V. L. LOWRANCE, USN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF NAVAL 
INTELLIGENCE, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

CAPT. H. C. BERNET, USN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF NAVAL INTEL- 
LIGENCE, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

HON. J. SINCLAIR ARMSTRONG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

REAR ADM. GEORGE F. BEARDSLEY, USN, ASSISTANT COMP- 
TROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE COMP- 
TROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


1, Administrative headquarters for naval districts, bases | 


| 

| 

Program by activities: 
and stxtions : i } $15,239,307 | $15, 495, 000 $14, 956, 000 


2. Servicewide communications i nn 26, 439,684 | 28, 530,000 | 35, 011, 000 
3. Hydrographie Office. - - 10, 568,118 | 11,041, 000 | 11, 473, 000 
4. Naval Observatorv ‘ : 749, 065 819, 000 | 836, 000 

5. Inter-American affairs and support of international | 
projects_ i Kes ake 2, 856, 396 | 3, 665, 000 | 4, 926, 000 
6. Departmental administration - ‘ 18, 795, 976 | 19, 621, 000 | 19, 478, 000 
7. Printing equipment and related costs, printing plants_- 310, 210 300, 000 300, 000 
8. Field services. - So cbecal 13, 837, 825 14, 506, 000 | 15, 125. 000 
9. Contingencies of the Navy . | 9, 538, 808 10, 423, 000 | 11, 152, 000 
Total obligations _...-.| 98,335,389 | 104,400,000 | 113, 257, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available J : 4,099, 611 700, 000 |. one 
New obligational authority _- . sta 102, 435,000 | 105, 100, 000 113, 257, 000 

New obligational authority: | | 
4 ppropriation ...-----| 102,435, 000 | 107,000,000 | 113, 257, 000 
Transfer to ‘‘“emergency fund’’ (71 Stat. 313)__.- seul —1, 900, 000 im 


Appropriation (adjusted)...................---_._- a 102, 435, 000 | 108, 100, 000 | 113, 257, 000 
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Object classification 


a 
| 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





poe | - — — | — — 


Total number of permanent positions_. ine a otieal 12, 140 | 12, 200 12, 008 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_._ ae 3 5 | 7 
Average num “er of all employees. -._..........--.--.--- 2-2 | 11, 525 | 11, 657 11,771 
Number of employees at end of year.________- - ‘i | 11, 658 11, 686 | 11, 950 
Average GS grade and salary... ..................--...-....-.| 8.2 $6,007|8 4 $6,031 | 86 $6, 055 
Average salary of ungraded positions_--.- ie as Sabsinetel 3, 809 3, 878 | 3, 882 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positi ns... = .-eca----------| $55,071,089 | $56, 636, 875 $56, 934, 430 
Positions other than perms anent_ pith . eiu = 33, 185 55, 100 70, 100 
Other personal services _- Santabddic anes Sekt sean 2, 356, 325 | 2, 613, 640 | : 
TOPE INCRE ONE VON inn Scacucnnenteenminabaanaee 7, 460, 599 | 9, 305 5, 615 | 59, 705, 000 
02 Travel-.. al sevaepinieneede das sae aeated ice 2 395, 603 | 2) 851,890 | 3, 360, 692 
03 Transportation of things............ > eg aa ae a 165, 275 | 185, 100 | 188, 600 
04 Communication services__...._- <4 } 4,070, 057 | 4, 242, 550 6, 310, 200 
05 Rents and utility services.............-- Sia sleteleneted 2, 112, 722 | 2, 313, 720 | 2, 461, 400 
06 Printing and reproduction__._______- oo aa 1, 759, 791 1, 970, 550 | 2,015, 749 
07 Other contractus al services... Sincaletia ita disetmiel | 12, 360, O80 11, 596, 825 | 13, 609, 110 
Services performed by oth er agencies sicundcesede 868, 781 610, 300 | 606, 000 
Labor contracts with foreign governments !- an 679, 700 1, 053, $00 | 1, 117, 100 
08 Supplies and materials............-..---.-..2... .-| 6,850,621 | 5,926,685 | 6, 708, 828 
09 Equipment- aaetincc ae os 9,351,169 | 10,341,835 | 13, 123, 200 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions... aid aot 220,018 | 3, 966, 600 | 4,017, 971 
15 Taxes and assessments.._....._- 40, 973 | 34, 430 | 33, 150 





POON QUININE. ¢ dats bw ctiddeccekecsanka sinansinlieay j 98, 335, 389 104, 400, 000 113, 257, 000 


1 Average number of persons: 1957, 747; 1958, 935; 1959, 966, 


Mr. Manon. We will come to order, gentlemen. 
Captain Sands, will you proceed with your statement? 


STATEMENT OF AssISTANT Cuter or NavaL OPERATIONS 
(ADMINISTRATION) 


Captain Sanps. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am the Assistant 
Chief of Naval Operations for Administration. The appropriation 
“Servicewide operations, Navy” supports the Navy programs which 
are under the direct supervision of the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Chief of Naval Operations and the Judge Advocate General. Budget 
activities 1 through 6A of this appropriation are administered by the 
Chief of Naval Operations. Budget activities 6D, 7, 8A through 8E 
and 9 are administered by the administrative assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy; 6C, 8F and 8G by the Chief of Naval Research and 
6B by the Judge Advocate General. A summary of the estimates, by 
prince ‘ipal program administrator, is shown on page 1 of the justifica- 
tion book. 

A total of $113,257,000 is requested under this appropri ition for 
fiscal year 1959, which represents a net increase of $8,857,000 above 
the planned fiscal year 1958 level. The budget activities are sum- 
marized as follows: 

Budget activity 1, ‘‘Administrative headquarters for naval districts, 
bases, and stations”: This ac tivity finances the administrative head- 
quarters of 14 naval districts and 1 river command, 5 naval base 
headquarters, plus 5 boards of inspection and survey, and the admin- 
istration and security departments of 16 naval stations. With some 
exceptions, commandants of the naval districts exercise military com- 
mand over naval activities of the shore establishment located within 
their respective districts and under the direction of the Secretary of 
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the Navy and the Chief of Naval Operations, maintain coordination 
control over all naval shore activities so located. A naval base 
headquarters centralizes under one head, for purposes of military 
command and coordination, the shore activities in a specified area, 
whose prime responsibility is to support, service, and maintain assigned 
fleet elements. Components of a typical naval base may include: 
shipyard, naval station, supply depot, air station, and other activities 
in the immediate area with responsibilities for providing services to 
the operating forces. 

A total of $14,956,000 is requested, which represents a reduction 
of $539,000 below the level of fiscal year 1958. The decrease is due 
to a general reduction of personnel as well as operating costs. 

Budget activity 2, “Servicewide communications”: This activity 
finances the maintenance, oper ation and administration of the naval 
communication system and includes the additional support costs of 
personnel and plant facilities required for the Navy’s portion of the 
national security effort directed by the National Security Agency. 
The naval communication system is comprised of communication 
stations, facilities and units located throughout the world, forming 
an integrated network capable of providing adequate communications 
support for the operating forces, the Navy Department, and the 
Naval Shore Establishment. This activity also supports the com- 
munication departments of 13 naval stations and the Potomac River 
Naval Command, the Naval Security Station, Washington, D. 
certain joint projects, and other miscellaneous communication 
functions. 

A total of $35,011,000 is requested, which represents an increase of 
$6,481,000 above fiscal year 1958. The increase provides for increased 
cost of leased or S and equipment, increased maintenance and opera- 
tion costs of e: xpand ing fae ilitie S necessary to reac h full ope r ating 
level in fiscal year 1959, special projects for installation of equipment 
procured with prior year funds, the procurement of electronic equip- 
ment, and transportation costs formerly budgeted by the Military 
Air Transport Service. There are decreases in procurement of 
furniture for public quarters and automotive equipment. 

sudget iain 3—Hydrographic Office: The Hydrographic Office 
is responsible for providing timely hydrographic, oceanographic and 
aeronautical information calculated to afford maximum navigational 
safety to vessels of the Navy, merchant marine, and to naval aircraft 
operating over areas of strategic interest to the Navy. This is 
accomplished by producing ch arts hana related public ations, worldwide 
in scope, and maintaining them to include the latest available informa- 
tion. This office is also responsible for the conduct of the necessary 
hydrographic surveys of areas of commercial or strategic importance 
to the United States and for the preparation and production of special 
charts and publications of a purely military character. 

A total of $11,473,000 is requested which represents a net increase of 
$432,000 over fiscal vear 1958, consisting of an inc rease of $650,000 
for the missile progr: im offset by decreases in all other programs of the 
Hydrographic Office. 

Budget activity 4—-Naval Observatory: The Naval Observatory 
furnishes naval, air and maritime services with astronomical data for 
celestial navigation. Continuous observations and research in the 
field of astronomy are conducted and data thus obtained are published 
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and distributed. The Naval Observatory determines accurate time 
and controls all time transmissions for the entire Nation. Observa- 
tions for the determination of time are made both in Washington and 
at the Naval Observatory Time Service Substation in Richmond, Fla. 
All time signals sent from various naval radio stations, as well as those 
emitted by the constant frequency stations of the National Bureau of 
Standards, are regulated by the Naval Observatory determinations. 

A total of $836,000 is requested, which represents an increase of 
$17,000 above fiscal year 1958 to meet increased operating costs. 

Budget ac tivity 5, “Inter-American affairs and support of interna- 
tional projects”: This budget activity provides financial support for 
United States den missions, military assistance advisory groups, 
island government administration, and unified commands. Under 
the Inter-American affairs program, the Navy, in accordance with 
intergovernmental agreements, maintains missions and an advisory 
group in various Latin-American countries. These missions are the 
mediums through which naval training and operating procedures of the 
United States Navy are introduced and standardized within the 
navies of Latin-American countries. Funds for support of the ms ary 
assistance advisory groups will enable the Department of the Navy, 
as the executive agency for the military assistance advisory groups in 
the Pacifie Command area, to meet certain administrative expenses 
which are not included in the mutual assistance program budget. 

Under the island government program, the Navy administers the 
civil affairs of that portion of the Trust Territory of the Pacific, which 
includes all of the northern Marianas Islands, except Rota. The 
program is conducted in accordance with the trusteeship agreement 
between the United States and the United Nations, and provides for 
the continuing development of local self-government, public health 
and education and self-sufficiency of the local inhabitants. 

The unified commands program provides necessary administrative 
support for the Pacific and Atlantic Commands and their subordinate 
joint headquarters for which the Department of the Navy is the 
executive agency, and for the Navy components of the Continental 
Air Defense Command at Ent Air Force Base, Colorado Springs, for 
which the Department of the Air Force has been designated as the 
executive agency. 

A total of $4,926,000 is requested, which represents an increase of 


$1,261,000 above fiscal vear 1958. The major portion of this increase 
is for the unified commands program. <A total of $1 million for 
“Commander, oe States Forces, Korea,” is included in this budget 
for the first time in fiscal year 1959. This function was formerly a 
part of the responsibility of the commander in chief, Far East, and 
budgeted for by the Army. There are minor increases in the naval 
mission and ae rovernment programs. 

Budget activit “Departmental administration”: This = tivity 


finances the opere tid expenses (other than military pay and allow- 
ances) for the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, the Office of the 
Judge Advocate General, the Office of Naval Research, and the 
executive offices of the Secretary. This activity includes funds for 
civilian salaries, travel, communication services, rents and utility 
services, printing, supplies and materials, equipment and maintenance 
of office space. These offices provide the executive direction and 
policy control for the overall programs for which they are responsible 
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in the Department of the Navy, in accordance with existing statutory 
authority. 

A total of $19,478,000 is required, representing a net reduction of 
$143,000 in maintenance and operation costs from the planned pro- 
gram of 1958. 

Budget activity 7, “Printing equipment and related costs, printing 
plants”: This activity finances the purchase of printing equipment and 
maintenance and alteration of pls int facilities of the Defense Printing 
Service, Washington, and the Navy Printing Service, field. Although 
these services are financed by the Navy industrial fund, the charters 
do not. permit the purchase of printing equipment or maintenance of 
plant facilities except from appropriated funds. 

The amount required is $300,000, the same as planned for fiscal 
1958. 

Sudget activity 8, ‘Field services’: This activity finances seven 
projects which ine Jude records administr ation, area wage and classifi- 
cation offices, fleet hometown news center, Navy area audit offices, 
official mail, patents, and installation, maintenance, and repair of 
training equipment. 

The records administration project provides the means for control- 
ling the creation, use, ma disposition of Navy records and assures the 
use of modern management seclaaen in Navy administration. The 
area wage and classification offices are field activities which function 
under the management and technical control of the the Office of 
Industrial. Relations. The fleet home town news center evaluates, 
edits, and reproduces home town news stories, features, fillers, photo- 
graphs, mats, tape and disk recordings, and television films received 
from the forces afloat, the Shore Establishment and the Marine Corps 
on individual Navy and Marine Corps personnel and disseminates 
such material to appropriate home-town newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision stations. The Navy area audit offices conduct audits of naval 
activities and supervise, plan, perform, and review all contract audit 
(cost inspection) work within the geographical area assigned by the 
Comptroller of the Navy. Official mail expenses of the programs 
which are funded from this appropriation are also included in this 
budget activity. The ps utents project is responsible for the adminis- 
tration and control of all activities within or on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy relating to patents, inventions, trademarks, copy- 
rights, royalty payments, and matters connected therewith, and for 
coordinating such activities with the research development and pro- 
curement activities of the Navy. The installation, maintenance, and 
repair of training equipment project finances support for the instal- 
lation, maintenance, modification, and improvement of training de- 
vices and aids, and for the stoc king and distribution of repair parts 
for training equipment for the Department of the Navy. 

A total of $15,125,000 is requested, representing a net increase of 
$619,000 from the planned program in 1958. The major portion of 
this increase is for expansion of the Navy area audit offices and for 
installation, maintenance and repair of training equipment. 

Budget activity 9, “Contingencies of the Navy.” This activity 
finances the travel expenses incurred by Members of Congress in 
connection with the examination of estimates of appropriations and 
naval activities in the field in accordance with requests of the standing 
committees concerned; expenses incurred by the Department of the 
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Navy in maintaining the standing and prestige of the United States 
in contacts involving official courtesies, such as visits of foreign 
dignitaries, and calls at foreign ports by United States ships; and 
extraordin: ry military expenses. 

A total of $11,152,000 is required, which represents an increase of 
$729,000 above the planned program for fiscal year 1958. A total of 
$10,807,000 of the total requested is of a classified nature. 

Each project included in this estimate has been subjected to critical 
review at all levels of responsibility and represents what we believe 
are our minimum requirements to sustain the high level of effective- 
ness which is incumbent on these staff offices and organizations. 

Each of the principal program administrators is present and will be 
happy to go into as much detail of the estimates as you may desire 
or find necessary. 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would comment briefly, Admiral Beardsley, 
on this appropriation now before us, referring to this request for 
$113,257,000 for servicewide operation of the Navy. We have a lot 
of loose ends and I would like to have them tied together. 


STATEMENT OF AssiISTANT CompTROLLER, Director or BupGet 
AND Reports 


Admiral Brarpstey. I believe it is desirable to do that, sir. In 
the other appropriations that you have been hearing we have had one 
bureau sponsoring the entire appropriation with the exception of 
research and development, which is a little different. 

In this case this sweeps together some 9 functions, more or less 
unrelated into 1 appropriation with 9 activities. 

There are such things as the administrative headquarters, naval 
districts, bases and stations. 

Servicewide communications is in activity 2. 

Hydrographic Office. 

Naval Observatory 

Inter-American affairs and support of international projects. 

eee administration, which is both for the secretarial 
level and also the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Printing equipment and related costs. 

Field services. 

Each of these activities has two or more subdivisions and not 
necessarily under one management head in the service. That is the 
reason there is a relatively large number of people here in the room 
representing these various activities, in case you want to ask questions. 

Captain Sands is here representing Admiral Smoot, who is ill. 
He is prepared to talk to each of these activities giving you the major 
reasons for the increases or decreases, and I believe that is the way the 
committee would like to proceed. 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST REFLECTS SAME TYPE PROGRAM AS FISCAL 
YEAR 1958 


Mr. Manon. Is there anything very significant in the overall 
setup of the appropriation request this year as compared to fiscal 1958? 

Admiral Bearpstrey. Some of these activities increased, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I am not speaking about increases and decreases. 
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Admiral Brarpstey. There is no major change I am familiar with. 
We have to pick up the MATS transportation cost which is through- 
out all of our appropriations. I would like to ask Captain Sands if 
there is any other major change in the appropriation. I would say, 
no, as I understand it. 

Captain Sanps. The changes reflected by any increase shows more 
emphasis on the same type of program we have had. 

Mr. Manon. But it is the same type of program. There is nothing 
revolutionary proposed in fiscal 1959? 

Captain Sanps. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Admiral Brearpstey. The largest increase is in the area of com- 
munications, sir. 


INCREASE IN YEAR-END EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. SHEPP 9 p. We will go to page 7 of the justifications, budget 
activity No. 1. What is the reason for the increase in the number of 
employees ce 11,686 at the end of fiscal year 1958 to 11,950 at the 
end of fiscal year 1959? I refer to page 7 of your justifications, 
gentlemen. 

Captain McDona.p. May I ask a question, sir? That increase is 
on the green sheets, sir? 

Mr. SuepparD. That is right. 

Captain McDonaxp. We have an increase in end year figures of 
personnel on board of 264. That is a net figure. It consists of a 
decrease of 66 in budget activity No. 1. There is an increase of 91 
in servicewide communications; increase of 2 at the Naval Observa- 
tory; an increase of 197 at unified comms ands under budget activity 5; 
decrease of 11 in the Office of Chief of Naval Operations; increase of 
3 in the Executive Office of the Secretary; increase of 28 in the field 
services, Executive Office of the Secretary; increase of 20 in the Office 
of Naval Research. That gives a net increase of 264 people. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Has your workload increased proportionately to 
justify that increase in oe I speak of the workload aspect 
of this and nothing else at the moment. 

Captain McDona.p. - a way, ves, sir. What we have done to 
increase personnel is this: The major part of the increase is due to 
the taking over of the United States Forces, Korea, Command, from 
the Army. The Army paid for it last year and we are paying for it 
this year. That is the major increase. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Suepparp. We will insert at this point pages 1 through 7. 
(The pages referred to follow): 


Appropriation introduction 


Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 
Total direct obligations ; $98, 335, 389 | $104, 400, 000 $113, 257, 000 
Net adjustments : , Z 4,099, 611 700, 000 
Appropriation or estimate intsigicteloepanicatietate Satan 102, 435, 000 105, 100, 000 113, 257, 000 





' 
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The appropriation includes funds for the following: 


Fiscal year Fiseal year Fiseal year 
| 1957 1958 1959 
Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, (budget activities 1, 2, 

3, 4, and 5 and project 6A) $61, 053, 088 $64. 760, 000 $72, 432, 000 
Office of the Judge Advocate General (project 6B) 756, 125 793, 000 798, 000 
Office of Naval Research (projects 6C, 8F and 8G) 7, 691, 606 7, 903, 000 8, 304, 000 
Executive Office of the Secretary, (project 6D, budget activity 

7 and projects 8A-8E) 19, 295, 762 20, 521, 000 
Other (budget activity 9) 9, 538, 808 10, 423, 000 

Total, direct obligations. . 98, 335, 389 104, 400, 000 





OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Budget activity 1—Administrative headquarters for naval districts, bases, and stations 

Provides for maintenance and operation expenses of 14 naval districts, 1 naval 
river command, the administration and security departments of 16 naval stations, 
5 boards of inspection and survey and 5 naval base headquarters. 


Budget activity 2—Servicewide communications 


Provides for operation, administration, and maintenance of the Naval Commu- 
nication System; the communication departments of 13 naval stations and 1 
river command. The Naval Communication System is a basic communication 
network, worldwide in nature, comprising 12 major communication stations; 
4 major communication facilities; and 12 communication units. This project 
also includes funds for the naval security group which performs functions relating 
to communication security and support of the Navy’s share of the total eryp- 
tologic effort essential to the national security. 

Budget activity 3— Hydrographic Office 

Provides for the operation of the Hydrographic Office in Suitland, Md., and 
13 branch hydrographic offices located in United States seaports and in 3 overseas 
locations. Its operations pertain specifically to the safety of navigation, both 
naval and commercial and of naval aircraft operations over areas of strategic 
interest to the Navy. To accomplish this, the Hydrographer of the Navy 
provides, maintains, and controls distribution of navigational charts, publications, 
periodicals, and instructions covering all ocean areas of the world; prepares, 
constructs, and distributes special charts and publications for air and sea warfare 
operations; administers and coordinates the oceanographic program of the Navy; 
plans and participates in hydrographic and oceanographic surveys conducted by 
naval ships assigned to such surveys; plans and prepares specifications for and 
participates in aerial photographic surveys conducted by the Navy. 

Budget activity 4—Naval Observatory 

Furnishes the Nation’s naval air and maritime services with astronomical data 
needed for safe navigation, determines accurate time, and transmits time control 
signals for the entire Nation. The Naval Observatory conducts continuous 
astronomical observations and research at the Observatory in Washington, D. C., 
the Naval Observatory Flagstaff Station, Flagstaff, Ariz., and the Naval Observa- 
torv Time Service Substation, Richmond, Fla. 

Budget activity 5—Inter-American affairs and support of international projects 

Provides for maintenance and operation of 11 naval missions in Latin America; 
tours, visits, and entertainment of Latin American officials while on tour; edu- 
cation of minor dependents of naval personnel assigned to missions and Military 
Assistance Advisory Groups; support of the Military Assistance Advisory Groups 
which enable the Department of the Navy to meet certain administrative expenses 
which are not included in the mutual defense assistance program budget; expenses 
incurred in island government administration, the objective of which is to pro- 
mote the economic advancement and self-sufficiency of the inhabitants; and 
maintenance and operation of those unified commands and their subordinate 
joint headquarters for which the Department of the Navy is the executive agency 
and for the Navy components of the Continental Air Defense Command. 
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Project 6 A— Departmental administration, Office of the Chief of Naval Operations 


Provides for expenses incurred at the seat of government by the Chief of Naval 
Operations in commanding the operating forces. 


OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 


Project 6 B—Deparimental administration, Office of the Judge Advocate General 
Provides for expenses incurred at the seat of government by the Judge Advocate 
General in providing legal services for the Naval Establishment. 


OFFICE OF NAVAL RESEARCH 


Projects 6C—Deparimental administration, Office of Naval Research; 8F, patents; 
8G, installation, maintenance, and repair of training equipment 

Provides for the expenses at the seat of government by the Chief of Naval Re- 
search in coordinating and conducting naval research and development; for the 
administration of all activities on behalf of the Department of the Navy relating 
to patents, inventions, trademarks, copyrights, royelty payments, and similar 
matters and for costs of installation and maintenance of specialized training equip- 
ment which simulates operating problems for use in individual and large-scale 
training. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Project 6 D—Departme ntal administration, Executive Office of the Secretary; budget 
activity 7—Printing equipment and related costs, printing planis; projects 8A 
through 8E—Field services, Executive Office of the Secretary 

Provides for the expenses at the seat of government for the Secretary of the 

Navy in directing and supervising the Department; for the purchase and installa- 

tion of printing equipment for the 28 printing plants of the Defense Printing 

Service (Washington) and the Navy Printing Service (field) which are operated 

under the Navy industrial fund; for expenses incurred in the field in administer- 

ing the navywide records administration, wage and classification, Fleet Home 

Town News, internal and contract audit programs, and for the payment to the 

Post Office Department of all postage and fees for all programs within the appro- 

priation. 

OTHER 


Budget activity 9—Contingencies of the Navy 


Provides for travel of Members of Congress in connection with examination of 
estimates of appropriations and naval activities in the field, expenses incurred for 
official representation and extraordinary military expenses. 











| 
j 
j 
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Salaries and expenses, Executive Office of the Secretary—Staltement 


relating 
appropriation estimate to current appropriation 


1957 appropriation (including supplementals) _ __- ; $102, 435, 000 
1958 budget estimates (including amendments and supplet mentals 

submitted to Congress cba ink atl ieee Pi cok Rh oa phe cae 112, 000, 000 
1958 appropriation in annual act tc era ciglian on'eecesnias,, ky 


1958 appropriation in supplemental act 

68 reappropriation. ........- 2. -....... : ‘ J ; 
Net comparative transfers er je Dye! ee : 2 640. 000 
Less: 


Judgetary reserves re : 700, 000 
Transferred to “ Emergene NE yogi cete gk pe aaa — 1, 900, 000 


Total comparative obligations for 1958 een 107. 040. 000 
Deductions: 
Reductions in personnel and the level of oe 


furnished individual activities_____-_ ; $965, 000 
Reduction in Hydrographic Office progra ims oe 220, 000 
Procurement of furnishings. for new public 
quarters_ 200, 000 
Reduced level of support for unified commands 565, 000 
Reduction due to decentralization of classification 
function 344 000 
- ~ 2, 294, 000 
Subtotal ; ie = ee ee a al 104, 746, 000 
Additions: 
Maintenance and operation of expanded facilities 
and new NAVCOMUNIT No. 1 $382, 000 


Automatic teletypewrite a switching network at 
Trenton, 7 J.; Cheltenham, Md.; Norfolk, Va.:; 


’ 


Stockton, Calif.; and San : Diego. C ilif 2. 004, 000 
Electronic procurement—cryptographic aids and 
devices and general service equipment ..... 3, 496, 000 
Missile program previously not budgeted for_-___- 650, 000 
Expansion of Navy audit program ax aes 500, 000 
Classified projects—contingencies of the Navy 674, 000 
Installation, maintenance, and repair of trainin; 
equipment ti1, OOO 
Installation of electronic equipment procured with 
prior year funds : 7 152. 000 
8. 269. OOO 
Subtotal E : 113, 015, 000 
Adjustment for minor deductions and additions_-—.-.--- 242, 000 


Total estimate for 1959 : a . 113, 257, 000 
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Analysis by activities 





1958 Deduc- Additions 1959 
tions 

1, Administrative headquarters for naval districts, | 

bases, and stations. _- $15, 664, 000 $708, 000 ..| $14, 956, 000 
2. Servicewide communications | 29, 187, 000 210, 000 | $6, 034, 000 35, 011, 000 
3. Hydrographic Office 11, 043, 000 | 220, 000 650,000 | 11, 473, 000 
4. Naval Observatory 819, 000 17, 000 836, 000 
§. Inter-American affairs and support of international | 

projects 5, 382, 000 568, 000 | 112, 000 4, 926, 000 
6. Departmental administration 19, 673, 000 212, 000 17, 000 19, 478, 000 
6A Office of the Chief of Naval Operations 5, 276, 000 46, 000 5, 230, 000 
6B Office of the Judge Advocate General 793, 000 | 5,000 | 798, 000 
6C Office of Naval Research 3, 551, 000 71, 000 3, 480, 000 
6D Executive Office of the Secretary 10, 053, 000 95, 000 | 12, 000 1, 970, 000 
7. Printing equipment and related costs, printing 

plants 300, 000 | 300, 000 
8. Field services 14, 521, 000 389, 000 993, 000 15, 125, 000 
8A through 8E. Executive Office of the Secretary .| 10, 156, 000 389, 000 534, 000 10, 301, 000 
8F through 8G. Office of Naval Research 4, 365, 000 459, 000 | 4, 824. 000 
9. Contingencies of the Navy......-.-- 10, 451, 000 701,000 | 11, 152, 000 

A io ndiaheien wari sigelbinsiaaiinuainatinbekle ae 2, 307, 000 8, 524,000 | 113, 257, 000 


Summary of obligations by budget activity 


| Difference, 


(+) or (— > 
Number and budget activity 1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate! 1959 com- 
| pared with 
1958 
1, Administrative headquarters for naval dis- | 
tricts, bases and stations__- 7 $15, 239, 307 $15, 495,000 | $14, 956, 000 $539, 000 
2. Servicewide communications ea 26, 439, 684 28, 530, 000 | 35, 011,000 | 4-6, 481, 000 
3. Hydrographic Office_- ccanne) SRO, Ts 11,041,000 | ~—-11, 473, 000 | +-432, 000 
4. Naval Observatory 749, 065 819, 000 836, 000 +-17, 000 
5. Inter-American affairs and support of inter- | | 
national projects__. - | 2, 856, 396 3, 665, 000 4, 926, 000 | +1, 261,000 
6. Departmental] administration 18, 795, 976 19, 621, 000 | 19, 478, 000 — 143, 000 
7. Printing equipment and related costs, printing | | 
plants_ paceiaae 310, 210 300, 000 | 300, 000 | 
8. Field services 13, 837, 825 14, 506, 000 15, 125, 000 | +619, 000 
9. Contingencies of the Navy , 4 F 9, 538, 808 10, 423, 000 11, 152, 000 +-729, 000 
Total direct obligations. . 98, 335,389 | 104,400,000 | 113, 257, 000 8, 857, 000 


Budget activity No. 1: Administrative headquarters for naval districts, bases, and 
stations— Reconciliation between budget document and budget justification 


| i 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Total direct obligations in budget document 7 -| $15, 239, 307 $15, 495,000 | $14, 956, 000 
Net adjustment for minor comparative transfers - - - .| — 149, 385 +169, 000 0 
Total comparative obligations . | 15, O89, 922 | 15, 664, 000 | 14, 956, 000 


INCREASES REQUESTED IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Mr. SHeprarpD. Please turn to page 5, and using the table at the 
bottom of the page tell the committee briefly what is included in 
each activity and the reason for the requested additions. 

Captain Sanps. The reason for the increases in budget activity 2, 
sir, is because of an increase of $382,000 for increased maintenance 
and operation of a year’s full operation of naval communications 


| 
| 





| 
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facilities, Philippines; naval security group activities in Karamursel, 
Turkey and Sakata, Japan; naval communications unit No. 7, Trenton, 
N. J., increase of $2,049,000 for leased line and equipment itemized 
as follows: Increase of $1,900,000 for automatic teletypewriter switch- 
ing network in fiscal 1959 for stations in Trenton, N. J., Cheltenham, 
Md., Norfolk, Va., Stockton, Calif., and San Diego, Calif. 

Mr. Suepparp. Insert the data in the record at this point. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Increases requested in fiscal year 1959, servicewide operations, Navy 


Soarcisewide GOmmunications....=.2.. 6. $6, 034, 000 
Increased maintenance and operation costs reflecting expanded 

operation of the Naval Communication Facility, Philippines, Naval 

Security Group, Karamursel, Turkey, and Sakata, Japan, and 


Naval Communication Unit, Trenton, N. J 382, 000 
Leased lines and equipment for automatic teletypewriter sw ite hing 
network 1, 900, 000 


Leased lines for high frequency direction finder teletypewriter net- 


work_ i 39, 000 
Classified project 65, 000 
Installation of electronic equipment proc ured with prior year funds 152, 000 
Procurement of cryptographic aids and devices and electronic 


equipment for continuing modernization of the communications 
system _ ; ss ae : 3 


, 496, 000 


Hydrographic Office_ 650, 000 


Cost of surveys and charting in connection with the missile program _ 650, 000 
Naval Observatory ve 17, 000 
Two additional man-years of employment -_- -- 8, 000 
Travel of three astronomers to the meeting of the International 

Astronomers Union_. , : . 2, 500 
Increased cost of printing, maintenance, and equipment procure- 

ment. 6, 500 
Inter-American affairs and support of international projects_---__- 112, 000 


Net increase in maintenance and operation costs, procurement of 
automotive and construction equipment and special projects for 
naval missions, administrative support of military assistance 
advisory groups, and island government administration - -_-__- 112, 000 


Departmental administration. ___.........-.----- ee ee 17, 000 


Office of the Judge Advocate General: Increased reimbursement 
to the Department of State for providing administrative 
support for the United States Sending State Office for Italy_- 5, 000 


Executive Office of the Secretary: Increase of 2 man-years for the 
Office of the General Counsel in order to keep abreast of growing 
workload : 12, 000 


Field services Sts sheigia tie bide iio acne apiliia a aed ae lacy sal 993, 000 
Fleet Home Town News Center: Increase due to broader cover- 
age by the high school news service division which involves 
additional printing and distribution and an additional piece 
of equipment for copy preparation __...........---------- 34, 000 
Navy area audit offices: 
Increase of 51 man-years, as well as related administrative 
supporting costs, for continued ee ee of contract audit 
and internal audit program - - --- $25, 000 
Costs for Military Air Transportation ‘Service, which prior to 
fiscal year 1959, was furnished without charge oem 75, 000 
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Increases requested in fiscal year 1959, servicewide operations, Navy—Continued 


Patents: Increased in-hiring rates of professional patent personnel. . $48, 000 
Installation, maintenance, and repair of training equipment: 
For 13 additional technical positions and supporting costs for the 
training equipme nt program - -- : ma apo. Gane 
For routine maintenance support for tr: Lining equipment : 9, 000 
For modification, modernization, and reinstallation of existing 


devices and the installation of new devices____._...-...--____- . 45,000 
For increased maintenance performed by contract__-_- leases 28, 000 
For increase in overhaul and repair of the incre asing number of older 

devices in service 2, 000 
To provide for an increase in the scheduling of training devices s for 

overhaul, for higher costs due to the complexity of repair to major 

assemblies, and the anticipated training device utilization during 

fiscal vears 1958 and 1959____- 3 242, 000 
For staffing two new area offices, Quonset Point, R. L., and Albu- 

querque, N. Mex aed tiie Fee whines ee vine 32, 000 

Contingencies of the Navy rod ign acl sonia ats erase EEL tage a . 701, 000 


For extraordinary military expenses : : 674, 000 
To provide for rising costs in official represe ntation ___- 27, 000 


RETENTION OF 14 NAVAL DISTRICTS 


Mr. SHeprarp. Why is it ne essary for the ! Navy to have 14 naval 
districts in comparison to the 4 Air Force and 6 Army Commands? 

Captain Sanps. The reason i based on aveaél history. The best 
answer [| can give for that is that this stems way back to the old Civil 
War deys and shortly thereafter. 

Mr. SHepparp. You are justifying Mr. Cannon’s comments to at 
least some degree, the fact that you are still in the Paul Jones 
psychology. Are you still in that field of thinking? 

Captain Sanps. There is a study going on in an attempt to combine 
some of the areas and districts. It is still at a low-working level, 
however. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Under the circumstances insofar as the tight 
budget is concerned it would occur to me that the elimination of some 
of those naval districts, if they are not absolutely essential to the 
function of the Navy, should be decided immediately and not have a 
study of a program of that character which would extend over a long 
period of time. 

Captain Sanps. This study just started, si 

Mr. SHepparp. Have you any comments on that, Secretary 
Armstrong? It presents an interesting situation. 

Mr. Armstrona. I am fully in accord with the view you just 
expressed, Mr. Sheppard. This is a matter which came to the fore 
last September when we were preparing this budget. We brought to 
the attention of the Secretary of the Navy and from him to the Chief 
of Naval Operations the possibility that this might be an area we 
could attempt to constrict. 

In specific answer to your question I hope you will accept this as an 
unprepared answer and one right off the top of my head. 

1 have had an opportunity since I have been in my present position 
to visit a number of these naval district commands and also during the 
many years that I lived in (¢ ‘hicago my own personnel record was 
kept in a command up there at Great Lakes, 9th Naval District. 
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I believe these naval districts perform an important function for the 
Navy, particularly in relation to the coordination of Reserve activities 
which, as you know, sir, are extremely important. 

I cannot, because | am not familiar with the Army and Air Force 
setup, make a direct comparison between the Navy and the Army 
or the Air Force, but | have the feeling that these 14 districts do serve 
at the present time a useful purpose, and in conclusion I am in 
sympathy and in complete accord with the observation you are 
making that we should take a very good look and see if we can save 
money in this area. 

Mr. SHepparpD. I wish when the situation comes down to the 
Department; that is—this particular issue of the record, that you will 
refer this question to the CNO because they will be the determining 
factor, I assume. 

Also tell us how much time will be expended to get clarification as 
rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Armstrronea. Yes, sir. 

I do not mean to indicate the reserve function is the only function. 
There are other important functions they serve in the area; personnel, 
for example. 

Mr. Suerparp. | do not want to evaluate your presentation on 
what the Air Force or the Army has. This is evaluated on what the 
Navy needs. 

Mr. ArmstrRoNG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What you have just said might affect something else. 

In view of this entire business of decentralized defense picture, we 
are going to some pains to scatter the Air Force. They asked for new 
money to set up new SAC bases here and there. 

In this commendable desire to save dollars on efficient Navy 
administration, and | am sure you have that in mind, I do not want 
too many important commands in one package in the continental 
United States. 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes, sir. Mr. Flood, these are not commands but 
administrative districts. They have nothing to do with commands. 
They do not have operational commands. 

Mr. FLoop. But | am sure you have that in mind. Ido not want 
to be presumptuous, but I am sure that is one of the things you have 
on the scale. 

Admiral Brarpsuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLtoop. I am not so concerned with the dollars if the best 
defense comes first. 

Admiral Brarpstry. We are concerned with dollars in admuinis- 
tration, Mr. Flood, because the less we spend on the Shore Establish- 
ment, presumably the more funds would be made available for the 
fleet and the military mission, so in the administrative part of the 
Navy we are attempting to be extremely careful. 

Mr. Fioop. All right, but do not let these budget balancing boys 
jab you off balance for the next war, if we have one. 


a 


ACTIVE NAVAL INSTALLATIONS 


_ Mr. Suepparp. Please furnish for the record the active naval 
installations in the 4th, 8th, 15th, 17th naval districts and in the 
Los Angeles and Key West naval bases. 


oe o6 


9991 
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Supply that for the record. 
(The information requested follows:) 


List oF NAVAL ACTIVITIES IN THE FourtH Navat District 


Regional accounts offices: 
United States Navy regional accounts office, Cleveland, Ohio. 
United States Navy regional accounts office, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Accounts disbursing office: United States Navy accounts disbursing office, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Airbase command: United States naval airbases, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Air development center: United States naval air development center, Johnsville, 
Pa. 
Air development and material center: United States naval air development and 
material center, Johnsville, Pa. 
Air engineering facility ship installation: United States naval air engineering 
facility ship installation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Air material center: United States naval air material center, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Air publications facility: United States naval air publications facility, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Air reserve training unit: United States naval air reserve training unit, Lakehurst, 
N. J. 
Air stations: 
United States naval air station, Atlantic City, N. J. 
United States naval air station, Columbus, Ohio 
United States naval air station, Johnsville, Pa. 
United States naval air station, Lakehurst, N. J. 
United States naval air station, Willow Grove, Pa. 
Air station auxiliary: United States naval auxiliary air station, Mustin Field, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Air technical training units: 
United States naval air technical training unit, Lakehurst, N. J. 
United States naval air technical training unit, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Air test facility ship installations: United States naval air test facility ship 
installations, Lakehurst, N. J. 
Air turbine test station: United States naval air turbine test station, Trenton, N. J. 
Ammunition depot: United States naval ammunition depot, Fort Mifflin, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Area audit office: United States Navy area audit office, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Aviation supply depot: United States naval aviation supply depot, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Aviation supply office: Aviation supply office, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Aviation supply office branch: Branch aviation supply office, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Base: United States naval base, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BuAer general representative: Bureau of Aeronautics, general representative, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. 
BuAer representative offices: 
Bureau of Aeronautics representative, Akron, Ohio 
Bureau of Aeronautics representative, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bureau of Aeronautics representative, Columbus, Ohio 
Bureau of Aeronautics representative, Morton, Pa. 
Commissary stores: 
United States Navy commissary store, Lakehurst, N. J. 
United States Navy commissary store, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Communication unit: United States naval communication unit No. 5, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Dental clinic: United States naval dental clinic, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Naval facility: United States naval facility, Cape May, N. J. 
Family allowance activity: Family allowance activity, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Finance center: United States Navy finance center, Cleveland, Ohio 
Naval district and river command commandant: 4th Naval District, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Home: United States naval home, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hospital: United States naval hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hydrographic office, branch: United States Navy branch hydrographic office, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Industrial manager: Industrial manager, United States}]Navy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Supervising inspector, naval material: Supervising inspector of naval material, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 
Inspector, naval material offices: 
Inspector of naval material, Camden, N. J. 
Inspector of naval material, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Inspector of naval material, Cleveland, Ohio 
Inspector of naval material, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Inspector of naval material, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inspector of naval material, Reading, Pa. 
Inspector ordnance offices: 
United States naval inspector of ordnance, Scranton, Archbald, Pa. 
United States naval inspector of ordnance, Bethlehem, Pa 
United States naval inspector of ordnance, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Inspector recruiting and officer procurement: Inspector of Navy recruiting and 
naval officer procurement, Columbus, Ohio. 
Inspector, Supply Corps: Assistant Inspector General of the Supply Corps for 
Air, United States Navy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Intelligence Office: District Intelligence officer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Laboratory, Bureau of Ships: United States Naval Boiler and Turbine Labora- 
tory, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ordnance plant: United States naval ordnance plant, York, Pa. 
Ordnance supply office: United States Naval Ordnance Supply Office, Mechanics- 
burg, Pa. 
Personnel accounting machine installation, Bureau of Personnel: Personnel ac- 
counting machine installation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Publie works office: District public works officer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Receiving station: United States naval receiving station, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Records management center: United States Naval Records Management Center, 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
Recruiting station: 
United States Navy recruiting stations, Columbus, Ohio. 
’ United States Navy recruiting station, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Recruiting stations and naval officer procurement: 
Navy recruiting station and Office of Naval Officer Procurement, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
Navy recruiting station and Office of Naval Officer Procurement, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Navy recruiting station and Office of Naval Officer Procurement, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
Reserve training centers: 
United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Akron, 
Ohio. 
United States Naval Reserve Training Center, Allentown, Pa. 
United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Altoona, 
Pa. 
United States Naval Reserve Training Center, Atlantie City, N. J. 
United States Naval Reserve Training Center, Bethiehem, Pa. 
United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Camden, 
N. J. 
United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Canton, 
Onio. 
United States Naval and Marine Cprps Reserve Training Center, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
United States Naval Reserve Training Center, Cleveland, Ohio. 
United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Columbus, 


Ohio. 

United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Dayton, 
Ohio 

United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Eddystone, 
Pa. 


United States Naval Reserve Training Center, Erie, Pa. 
United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Hamilton, 


Ohio. 
United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


United States Naval Reserve Training Center, Hazleton, Pa. 
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United States Naval Reserve Training Center, Johnstown, Pa. 

United States Naval Reserve Training Center, Lancaster, Pa. 

United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Lima, Ohio. 

United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Lorain, 
Ohio. 

United States Naval Reserve Training Center, McKeesport, Pa. 

United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

United States Naval Reserve Training Center, Submarine Building 619, 
Naval Base, Philadelphia, Pa 

United States Naval Reserve Training Center, Building 662, Naval Base, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

United States Naval Reserve Training Center, Delaware Avenue and Palmer 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

United States Naval Reserve Training Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 

United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Reading, 
Pa. 

United States Naval Reserve Training Center, Scranton, Pa. 

United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. 

United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Trenton, 
N. J. 

United States Naval Reserve Training Center, Warren, Ohio. 

United States Naval Reserve Training Center, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

United States Naval and Marine ( corps Reserve Training Center, Williams- 
port, Pa 

United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

United States Naval Reserve Training Center, York, Pa. 

United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Youngs- 
town, Ohio 


United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Zanesville, 
Ohio 


Shipbuilding scheduling activity: United States Navy Shipbuilding Scheduling 
Activity, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ships parts control center: Ships parts control center, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
Shipyard: Philadelphia Naval Shipyard, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Submarine Supply Office: Submarine Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa 


Supervisor of ships and inspector of ordnance: Supervisor of Shipbuilding, USN, 


A 


Sup] 
Sup] 


d Naval Inspector of Ordnance, Camden, N. J. 
ly depot: United States Naval Supply Depot, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
ly office, general stores: General stores supply office, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Training center: United States Naval Damage Control Training Center, Phii- 
adelphia, Pa 

Area wage and classification office: United States Navy Area Wage and Classifi- 
cation Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Boilermen, school: United States Naval School, Boilermen, Philadelphia, Pa 

Naval Honor School: Head of the Department of Naval Instruction, Pine Beach, 


N 


ING 
Rese 


rve Officers’ Training Corps units: 

United States Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps unit, Columbus, Ohio. 

United States Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps unit, Oxford, Ohio. 

United States Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps unit, Philadelphia, Pa. 

United States Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps unit, Princeton, N. J. 

United States Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps unit, University Park, 
Pa 


United States Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps unit, Villanova, Pa 
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List oF Navat AcTivITIES IN THE E1GaTsH NAvAL District 


Accounts disbursing office: Unites States Navy Accounts Disbursing Office, New 
Orleans, La. 
Administrative command and unit: United States naval administrative unit, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Air Advanced Training Command: United States Naval Air Advanced Training 
Command, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Air Bases Command: United States Naval Air Bases, Gretna, La. 
Air special weapons facility: United States naval air special weapons facility, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex, 
Air stations: 
United States naval air station, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
United States naval air station, Dallas, Tex. 
United States naval air station, Gretna, La. 
Air station auxiliary, United States naval auxiliary air station, Chase Field, 
Beeville, Tex. 
United States naval auxiliary air station, Cabaniss Field, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
United States naval auxiliary air station, Kingsville, Tex. 
United States naval auxiliary air station, Port Isabel, Tex. 
Air Technical Training Center: United States Naval Air Technical Training 
Center, Norman, Okla. 
Ammunition depots: 
United States Naval Ammunition Depot, McAlester, Okla. 
United States Naval Ammunition Depot, Shumaker, Ark. 
BuAer representative offices: 
Bureau of Aeronautics representative, Dallas, Tex. 
Bureau of Aeronautics representative, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Commissary stores: 
United States Navy commissary store, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
United States Navy commissary store, New Orleans, La. 
Communication unit: United States naval communication unit No. 10, New 
Orleans, La. 
Guided missile units, BuOrd: United States naval guided missile unit No. 22, 
White Sands Proving Ground, N. Mex. 
Naval District and River Command commandant: 8th Naval District, New 
Orleans, La. 
Hospital: United States naval hospital, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Hydrographic Offices, branch: United States Navy Branch Hydrographic Office, 
Galveston, Tex. 
United States Navy Branch Hydrographic Office, New Orleans, La. 
Industrial manager and assistant industrial manager: Industrial manager, United 
States Navy, New Orleans, La. 
Inspector, naval material: Inspector of naval material, Dallas, Tex. 
Inspector, naval recruiting and officer procurement: Inspector of naval recruiting 
and naval officer procurement, Dallas, Tex. 
Air station auxiliary: 
United States naval auxiliary air station, Chase Field, Beeville, Tex. 
United States naval auxiliary air station, Cabaniss Field, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
United States naval auxiliary air station, Kingsville, Tex. 
United States naval auxiliary air station, Port Isabel, Tex. 
Air technical training center: United States naval air technical training center, 
Norman, Okla. 
Ammunition depots: 
United States naval ammunition depot, McAlester, Okla. 
United States naval ammunition depot, New Orleans, La. 
United States naval ammunition depot, Shumaker, Ark. 
BUAER representative offices: 
Bureau of Aeronautics representative, Dallas, Tex. 
Bureau of Aeronautics representative, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Commissary stores: 
United States Navy commissary store, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
United States Navy commissary store, New Orleans, La. 
Communication unit: United States Naval Communication Unit No. 10, New 
Orleans, La. 
Guided missile units, BUORD: United States Naval Guided Missile Unit No. 22, 
White Sands Proving Ground, N. Mex. 
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Naval District and River Command commandant: 8th Naval District, New 
Orleans, La. 
Hospital: United States naval hospital, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Hydrographic offices, branch: 
United States Navy branch hydrographic office, Galveston, Tex. 
United States Navy branch hydrographic office, New Orleans, La. 
Industrial manager and assistant industrial manager: Industrial manager, United 
States Navy, New Orleans, La. 
Inspector, naval material: Inspector of naval material, Dallas, Tex. 
Inspector, Ordnance Office: United States naval inspector of ordnance, Shumaker, 
Ark. 
Inspector, naval recruiting and officer procurement: Inspector of naval recruiting 
and naval officer procurement, Dallas, Tex. 
Intelligence office: District intelligence officer, New Orleans, La. 
Ordnance missile test facility: United States naval ordnance missile test facility, 
White Sands Proving Ground, N. Mex. 
Personnel accounting machine installation (BUPERS): Personnel accounting 
machine installation, New Orleans, La. 
Publie works office: District public works officer, New Orleans, La. 
Radio Station: United States naval radio station (R), New Orleans, La 
Records Management center: United States naval records management center. 
New Orleans, La 
Recruiting stations: 
United States Navy recruiting station, Little Rock, Ark. 
United States Navy recruiting station, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Recruiting stations and office, naval officer procurement: 
United States Navy recruiting station and office of naval officer procurement, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
United States Navy recruiting station and office of naval officer procurement, 
Dallas, Tex. 
United States Navy recruiting station and office of naval officer procurement, 
Houston, Tex. 
Navy recruiting station and office of naval officer procurement, New Orleans, 
La. 
Reserve training centers: 
United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve training center, Abilene, Tex, 
United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve training center, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 
United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve training center, Amarillo, 
Tex. 
United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve training center, Austin, Tex. 
United States Naval Reserve training center, Baton Rouge, La. 
United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve training center, Beaumont, 
Tex. 
United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve training center, Dallas, Tex. 
United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve training center, El Paso, Tex. 
United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve training center, Fort Smith, 


Ark. 

United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve training center, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve training center, Galveston, 
Tex. 


United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve training center, Houston, Tex. 

United States Naval Reserve training center, Lake Charles, La. 

United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve training center, Lafay- 
ette, La. 

United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve training center, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve training center, Lubbock, 
Tex. : 
United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve training center, New 

Orleans, La. 
United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve training center, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve training center, Port 
Arthur, Tex. 
United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve training center, 5an 

Angelo, Tex. 
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United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve training center, San 
Antonio, Tex. 
United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve training center, Shreveport, 
La. 
United States Naval Reserve training center, Stillwater, Okla. 
United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve training center, Tulsa, 
Okla. 
United States Naval Reserve training center, Waco, Tex. 
United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve training center, Wichita 
Falls, Tex. 
Reserve training facilities: 
United States Naval Reserve training facility, Alexandria, La. 
United States Naval Reserve training facility, Camden, Shumaker, Ark. 
Reserve training facilities: 
United States Naval Reserve training facility, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
United States Naval Reserve training facility, McAlester, Okla. 
United States Naval Reserve training facility, Norman, Okla. 
Stations: 
United States naval station, New Orleans, La. 
United States naval station, Orange, Tex. 
Supervisor of Ships and Inspector of Ordnance: Supervisor of Shipbuilding, 
United States Navy, and Naval Inspector of Ordnance, New Orleans, La. 
Reserve Officers Training Corps units: 
United States Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps unit, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 
United States Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps unit, Austin, Tex. 
United States Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps unit, Houston, Tex. 
United States Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps unit, New Orleans, La. 
United States Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps unit, Norman, Okla. 


List oF Navat AcTIVITIES IN THE 15TH Navat District 


Communication station: United States naval communication station, Balboa, 
Fort Amador, C. Z. 
Naval district and river command commandants: 15th Naval District, Fort 
Amador, C. Z. 
Hydrographic office branch: United States Navy branch hydrographic office, 
Rodman, C. Z. 
Industrial manager and assistant industrial manager: Industrial manager, United 
States Navy, Fort Amador, C. Z. 
Intelligence office, naval district: District intelligence officer, Fort Amador, C. Z. 
Port control office: United States naval port control office, Fort Amador, C. Z. 
Radio station: 
United States naval radio station (R), Farfan, C. Z. 
United States naval radio station (R), Galeta Island, C. Z. 
United States naval radio station (T), Summit, C. Z. 
Station, CNO: 
United States naval station, Rodman, C. Z. 


List oF NAVAL ACTIVITIES IN THE 17TH NAVAL DistRIcT 


Commissary store: United States Navy commissary store, Kodiak, Alaska 
Communication stations: 
United States naval communication station, Adak, Alaska 
United States naval communication station, Kodiak, Alaska 
Naval district and River Command commandants: 17th Naval District, Kodiak, 
Alaska 
Industrial manager and assistant industrial manager: Industrial manager, United 
States Navy, Kodiak, Alaska 
Intelligence office, naval district: District intelligence officer, Kodiak, Alaska 
Publie works office: District publie works officer, Kodiak, Alaska 
Radio stations: 
United States naval radio station (R), Clam Lagoon, Adak, Alaska 
United States naval radio station (T), Mount Moffett, Adak, Alaska 
United States naval radio station (R), Cape Chiniak, Alaska 
United States naval radio station (T), Buskin Lake, Kodiak, Alaska 
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Station (Bureau of Aeronautics): 
United States naval station, Adak, Alaska 
United States naval station, Kodiak, Alaska 
Fleet weather central: United States fleet weather central, Kodiak, Alaska 


List oF Navat Activities IN THE 11TH Navat District, Los ANGELES AREA 


Accounts disbursing office: United States Navy Accounts Disbursing Office, 
Long Beach, Calif, 
Air station: 
United States naval air station, Los Alamitos, Long Beach, Calif. 
United States naval air station, Point Mugu, Calif. 
Fuel supply depot: United States Navy Fuel Depot,! San Pedro, Calif. 
Guided missile unit, BUAER: 
United States Naval Guided Missile Unit No. 4, Point Mugu, Calif. 
United States Naval Guided Missile Unit No. 7, Point Mugu, Calif. 
Hydrographic Office Branch: United States Navy Branch Hydrographic Office, 
Wilmington, Calif. 
Industrial manager and assistant industrial manager: Industrial manager, United 
States Navy, Long Beach, Calif. 
Inspector, Naval Material: Inspector of Naval Material, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Intelligence office, field: 
United States Navy field intelligence office, Long Beach, Calif 
United Stetes field intelligence office, Los Angeles, Calif, 
Recruiting station and office of naval officer procurement, Navy Recruiting 
Station and Office of Naval Officer Procurement, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Research Office, Office of Naval Resarch, Branch Office, Pasadena, Calif. 
Reserve training centers: 
United States Naval Reserve Training Center, North Hollywood, Calif, 
United States Naval Reserve Training Center, Huntington Park, Calif, 
United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
United States Naval Reserve Training Center, Long Beach, Calif. 
United States Naval and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Santa 
Monica, Calif. 
Shipyard, Long Beach Naval Shipyard,! Long Beach, Calif, 
Stations, United States Naval Station,' Long Beach, Calif. 
Supervisor of shipbuilding and inspector of ordnance, supervisor of shipbuilding, 
United States Navy, and naval inspector of ordnance, Long Beach, Calif. 
Area wage and classification office, United States Navy area wage and classifi- 
cation office, Long Beach, Calif. 
Commissary store, United States Navy commissary store,! Long Beach, Calif. 
Marine barracks, Marine barracks,! Long Beach, Calif. 
Area audit office, United States Navy area audit office, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Base, United States naval nase, Los Angeles, Long Beach, Calif. 
Bureau of Aeronautics, general representative: 
Bureau of Aeronautics general representative, El Segundo, Calif, 
Bureau of Aeronautics representative, Burbank, Calif. 
Bureau of Aeronautics representative, El Segundo, Calif. 
Bureau of Aeronautics representative, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Bureau of Aeronautics resident representative, Santa Monica, Calif. 
Motion-picture office, United States Navy motion-picture office, Hollywood, 
Calif. 
Purchasing office, United States Navy purchasing office, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Receiving station, United States Naval receiving station,! Long Beach, Calif. 
Reserve Officers Training Corps: 
United States Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps unit, Los Angeles, 


Calif. 
United States Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps unit, Los Angeles 7, 
Calif. 


Dental clinic, United States Naval Dental Clinic, Long Beach, Calif. 

Naval facility, United States Naval facility, San Nicholas Island, Point Mugu, 
Calif. 

Ammunition and net depot, United States Naval ammunition and net depot,! 

Seal Beach, Calif. 


1 Component of naval base, Los Angeles, 
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List or NAVAL AcTIVITIES IN THE SitxtH Navau District, Key West AREA 

Accounts disbursing office, United States Navy Accounts Disbursing Office, Key 
West, Fla. 

Air station, United States naval air station, Key West, Fla. 

Hospital, United States naval hospital, Key West, Fla. 

Ordnance Unit, United States naval ordnance unit, Key West, Fla. 

Station, United States naval station, Key ee Fla. 

Fleet Sonar School, United States Fleet Sona r School, Key West, Fla. 

Advanced undersea weanons school, United States naval advanced undersea 
weavons school, Key West, Fla. 

Underwater swimmers school, United States naval school underwater swimmers 
school, Key West, Fla. 

Base, United States naval base, Key West, Fla. 

Commissary store: 

United States Navy commissary store, Key West, Fla. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Questions as related to budget activity No. 1 

reflected on page 7 of the justifications? 


INCREASES IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 PROGRAMS 


Mr. Fioop. Admiral, I notice on page 1 of your justifications 
that every item, and this is the first time in all the Navy presentations 
that I have noticed this, every single item in this presentation is 
increased. 

We have had the best men in the Navy here day after day who have 
pointed out to us the fact they had to take decreases in extremely 
vital and important operational areas—mines, torpedoes, all kinds 
of things where they were forced to take a reduction. They told us 
frankly why they had to do it, and it was hard to argue with them. 
I imagine there just was not enough money to go around. 

But that does not bother your shop. You come in with an increase 
in every single item—Office of the Secretary, a sacred cow, I imagine, 
the JAG people, and everybody else is up. 

Torpedoes, Air Force, ships, ammunition, bombs, everything to 

ght the enemy is down. 

Mr. Tuomas. Will the gentleman yield briefly? 

Mr. Fioop. Surely. 

Mr. Tuomas. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Foon. In view of the record made here heretofore, Admiral, 
this is an alarming contrast for the white-collar boys. 

The black-shoe Nav y has cut itself to pieces but not ag fellows. 

Admiral Brearpstey. I believe you are looking at page 1, the white 
page? 

Mr. FLoop. That is right. 

Admiral Brarpsuey. Listing this by five different management 
organizations. 

Mr. FLoop. That is right. 

Admiral Brarpstey. What you say is true. Every one of those 
has gone up although some very slightly. 

Mr. Fioop. They have gone up, period. 

Admiral BearpsLey. Yes, sir. On page N—22-1 of the green sheets, 
listed by budget activity, the budget activities are split between 
management activities. Activity 1 has come down; activity 6 has 
come down. The others are up for a variety of reasons. 
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I think as we get into detail it will be made clear. We went 
through this care fully because, as the Secretary — out, every 
dollar. spent ashore is a dollar less we spend at sea 

Mr. Fioop. This is all shore stuff, is it not? 

Admiral Bearpstey. Yes, sir. For every dollar we spend ashore, 
we spend one dollar less afloat. 

Mr. FLroop. You are restating my statement. That is the point 
I try to make.’ All of the sea people have been showing us their 
charts, showing us where they have been cut down. 

You come in here and you say every dollar you save in shore estab- 
lishments means one dollar on the line. 

Admiral Brearpstry. Dollarwise the Chief of Naval Operations is 
responsible for better than 50 percent of this, so he has an interest in 
the Shore Establishment as well as the sea establishment, si 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Suepparp. If the gentleman will permit an observation. 

Perhaps both the Comptroller and yourself are slightly in error, 
with this reservation. 

Mr. Fioop. It would not surprise me if I am but I am appalled if 
he is. 

Mr. Suepparp. | think my friend will appreciate this. In other 
words, insofar as money saved by the restriction or closing of the shore 
bases and being applied to the line element is concerned, it would be 
predicated upon the authority vested in the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Foon. I looked at Navy charts all month and they have all 
been pretty well cut down in areas which make me very unhappy. I 
have been crying about it for weeks. 

Now these people come in here, these desk jockeys, and they say 

“Everything is up. These are the important people.” 

I don’t get it. 


INCREASE FOR SERVICEWIDE COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Armstrona. Mr. Flood, referring to page N—22-1, the first of 
the green sheet pages, | would respectfully call your attention to the 
fact that the only activity that is up in any significant amount is 
servicewide communications, and that is communications all over the 
world in the fleet. That is a wartime necessity for the fighting 
quality of the fleet, and it needs to communicate with our ships and 
air stations and airplanes all over the world. 

That is the only significant item of increase in this $113 million 
appropriation. 

Mr. FLoop. So actually this is a black shoe sailor’s job on this 
increase. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Then it is a ee stion of degree. 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes, si 

Mr. Fioop. The fact still remains, however common, that in the 
other areas, whether it is 1 cent or $100, you are still up as contrasted 
to many cuts in operational areas in this section we are dealing with 
now. That is the fact. I presume you will explain it later on bit 
by bit. 

Admiral Bearpsuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fxioop. It is just a striking contrast. 
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You told Mr. Sheppard the reason you are up is that you are taking 
over an Army bookkeeping job and you have to pay for something 
that the Army heretofore has been paying. 

Captain McDonaxp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Are you paying more or less? 

Captain McDonatp. $400,000 less. 

Mr. FLoop. I am not surprised because I know what the Army did 
and I know what the Navy is doing. That is a direct comparison of 
the activities and it follows very logically. 

I have heard it said, and by the chairman of this full committee in 
an address on the problem generally, how good the Russians are and 
how much they are doing in different areas. 

One that I have heard described at some length in the public press 
is that in oceanographic work they are running wild. They are all 
over the Arctic 

Mr. Sueprarp. If I may call your attention to this, Mr. Flood: 
That is coming up somewhere else in the budget presentation. Will 
you stay on this particular project? 

Mr. FLoop. We are only on the administrative section? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


SERVICEWIDE COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. SHeprarp. Next budget activity is reflected on page 25 of the 
justifications, ‘‘Servicewide communications.”’ 


SAVINGS RESULTING FROM INCREASES REQUESTED 


Please furnish for the record what specific savings will result from 
the increases requested in budget activity 2 as a w noe 

Captain Sanps. We will submit that for the record, 

The information requested follows:) 


INCREASE IN BupGet Activity 2 


Budget project 2—-A provides funds for operation and maintenance of the naval 
commun ication system and the naval security group. An increase of $1,900,000 
is*necessary in this project to provide funds for lease of fully automatic teletype- 
writer switching equipments and interconnecting leased long-lines for approxi- 
mately the last half of fiscal year 1959. These equipments are necessary to pro- 
vide the standard of communication service required by the tempo of present-day 
concepts of warfare. Upon activation of the automatic teletypewriter switching 
network, there will be a subsequent reduction of approximately 20 employees now 
utilized in present manual relay centers, and leased long-line charges now approxi- 
mating $500,000 annually will be included as a part of the automatic system lease 
charges. In addition, activation of the automatic system will permit reassign- 
ment of approximately 130 military personnel to other areas where critical a is 
sonnel shortages now exist. The balance of the increase in this project is neces- 
sary for austere operations and maintenance of additional functions require sd in 
fiscal year 1959. 

It is not possible at this time to indicate specific savings which may result from 
the increase of funds requested for the procurement of electronic equipment in 
project 2-B. The introduction of automatic equipment is required to increase 
both the speed and security of communications, and it is expected there will 
be a reduction of personnel engaged in the actual transmission and handling of 
message traffic, thereby permitting transfer of these personnel to other areas 
where there are critical personnel shortages. 
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Mr. SuHepparp. You will find that reflected in the justifications on 
page 29 of the justifications. I would like some answer to that now, 

Admiral Bruton. At this time I cannot give you a statement of 
specific savings. I can make a general statement. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Make it general and follow it up with detail when 
you get the transcript. 

Admiral Bruton. There are two programs in this naval communi- 
cations package which we believe will save manpower. One is the 
automatic switching in the relay centers. The other is what I will 
call the automatic crypto program. We will do our best to make a 
statement of specific savings in the record, sir. 





HOUSING FOR COMMUNICATIONS AND SECURITY PERSONNEL 


Mr. SHepparp. Are any funds being requested in this budget for 
the construction of housing or personnel support facilities for the 
naval communication system or the naval security group? If so, 
why, where, and at what cost? 
Captain Sanps. Nothing at all, sir. 
















PURCHASE OF ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 





Mr. SuepparD. What is the present status of the electronic equip- 
ment you propose to purchase with the funds requested in the budget? 

Captain Firz-Parricx. The equipment that we propose to pur- 
chase with the funds requested, with the exception of approximately 
$300,000 worth, is now approved for service use. 
RENOVATION OF GUAM COMMUNICATIONS STATION 
Mr. SHerparp. What is the present status of the renovation of 
the communications station located on Guam and what is proposed 
for fiscal year 1959? 

Captain Frrz-Parrick. At the Naval Communications Station at 
Guam, sir, we have several small projects for minor rehabilitation and 
deferred maintenance at the Guam Naval Communications Station. 

Mr. SHepparp. Do you have all the facilities at one location now or 
are you still operating from the old base which is somewhat scattered? 

Captain Frrz-Patrricx. The latter is true, Mr. Sheppard. We have 
not yet relocated all of the World War II logistic support facilities to 
the new station. The operations, handling of messages, are con- 
ducted at the new station, but some of the logistic support is still at 
the old World War II site. 

Mr. SuepparD. You contemplate putting it in a concentrated area? 

Captain Frrz-Patrick. That is our intention, sir. We have it pro- 
gramed for future years. 

Mr. Suepparp. How far in the future are you projecting that? 
Captain Frrz-Parrick. Fiscal year 1960 military construction pro- 


gram, sir. 



















PHILIPPINE COMMUNICATION FACILITY 









Mr. SHepparD. What is the present status of the communication 
facilities in the Philippines and what is proposed for fiscal year 1959? 

Captain Frrz-Parricx. The receiver station at the location called 
San Miguel was actually placed into limited operation initially in the 
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fall of 1957. In fiscal year 1959 we contemplate that it will be grad- 
ually phased up to approximately full operation. 

Mr. SuHepparpD. What is the station at Morong? 

Captain Frrz-Parricx. At the Morong site, sir, we have been 
stymied, we have continued to be stymied, on acquisition of land. 
There is no construction started there other than we had to report 
approximi ately a year ago, and that was merely the access road. 

Mr. SuepparpD. Are you getting any closer in your negotiations for 
the purchase of that land? 

Pkptain Firz-Parrick. I feel we are getting slowly closer to it. 

Mr. Suepparp. I know it is a difficult problem to resolve because 
of the type of condition you have to deal with 

Questions pertaining to budget activity 2? 

Mr. ANprews. What is the problem with reference to the acquisi- 
tion of the land, Captain? Is it political? 

Captain Firz-Parrick. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. ANprews. How much do you need? 

Captain Firz-Parrickx. Approximately 1,335 acres we require, sir. 

Mr. ANprEws. Do you have any at the present time? 

Captain Firz-Parrick. Approximately 49 acres. 

Mr. Anprews. So without the additional 1,300 acres you can not 
build your station, of course. 

Captain Firz-Parrick. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. Gentlemen on my left? 


INCREASE IN REQUEST 


Mr. Wiccieswortnu. On page 6 of the justifications there seems to 
be an increase of $6,481,000 requested for servicewide communi- 
cations. On page 27 it appears that the increase is only $5,824,000. 
Which figure is correct? 

Captain McDona.p. Increase of $6,481,000 shown on page 6 is 
without comparative transfers. The increase on page 25 is with the 
comparative transfers. $657,000 is for comparative transfers. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. That $5,824,000 is apparently reflected in 
project 2A, maintenance and operation, an increase of $2,328,000; 
and in project 2B, procurement of electronic equipment, where you 
go from $8.1 million to $11.6 million. 

Captain McDona.p. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wice.ieswortsH. Will you break down those two increases? 

Captain McDona.p. Increase in project 2—A, sir, was a net increase 
of $347,000 on page 36. 

Mr. Wicciesworrs. I was looking at page 31. 

Captain Mc Don ALD. Page 36 is the detail, sir, a table showing de- 
tail of project 2—A. 

Mr. Wice.teswortnu. Looking at page 31 you show an increase of 
$2,387 000. 

Captain McDona.p. Increase of $2,387,000 is a net increase con- 
sisting of the following: Increase of $275,000 reflecting cost of a full 
year’s operation in naval communication facility, Philippines. This 
increase provides for 79 additional man-years of civilian e mployment, 
$180,000; operating supplie s and material in the amount of $95,000; 
decrease of $6,000 as a result of disestablishment of radio station at 
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Amagansett, N. Y.; decrease of $5,000 due to disestablishment of 
radio naval station, Dupont, 5. C., fiscal year 1958; increase of $38,000 
for utilities, operating snannes and material for naval communi¢a- 
tion unit, Trenton, N. J., placed in operation status. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Giving you a net increase of $347,000. 

Captain McDona.p. And an increase of $15,000 reflecting cost of 
4 years operation at naval security group at Karamursel, Turkey, 
An increase of $20,000 reflecting a year’s operation of naval see urity 
group, Sakata, Japan. An increase of $1,900,000 for the automatie 
teletypewriter switching networks at Trenton, N. J.; C heltenham, 
Md.; Norfolk, Va.; Stockton, Calif. and San Diego, Calif. 

An increase of $39,000 for the high frequency direction finder tele- 
typewriter network covering Homestead, Fla.. and Northwest. Va.: 
Cheltenham, Md., and Winter Harbor, Maine. 

‘An increase of $65,000 for a classified project. Decrease of $70,000 
for the special maintenance—— 

Mr. SuHepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


LEASED LINES AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Wiacieswortnh. The big increase is apparently $2 million plus 
on page 38 for leased lines and equipment. Why do we need so much 
more for that than we had in 1958 or 1957? 

Captain Frrz-Parrick. In fiscal year 1959 we request for the first 
time funds to provide for lease of automatic teletypewriter switching 
facilities in the continental United States. This $2 million increase 
is accounted for largely by shifting into this new automatic teletype- 
writer switching system. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is this system? 

Captain Firz-Parrick. As messages are forwarded from one 
station to another now in existing practice they are received on an 
incoming machine in the form of a piece of tape with holes punched 
in it. An operator will view the tape and decide which outgoing 
machine should get the tape. Sometimes copies have to be made 
for multiple addressee messages. 

The increase requested here, sir, will provide for the lease of auto- 
matic machines that will do much more rapidly, at electronic speeds 
essentially, what the man now does manually by hand. 



















PROCUREMENT OF CRYPTOGRAPHIC AIDS AND AND 


COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


SECURITY 


Mr. Wiacieswortn. Please insert in the record the explanation 
for the increases requested in respect to cryptographic aids and 
devices and in respect to modernization of naval communication 
systems, which aggregate a $3.6 million increase. I assume there is 
a shopping list the committee can consult. 

Captain Firz-Parrick. Yes. 

(The information requested follows: ) 








INCREASES IN BupGeT Project 2B 


Budget project 2B provides funds for procurement of all cryptogr: aphie equip- 
ment required navywide, including the United States Marine Corps, and for the 
United States Coast Guard. This project also provides funds for procurement of 
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equipments required by the naval security group and the naval communication 
system. An increase of $2,090,000 in this project is necessary to provide new 
cryptographic e quipments required by fleet units for increased speed and security 
of fleet communications. An increase of $1,633,000 is necessary to provide new 
equipments urgently required for mode mization of equipment at several shore 
radio stations w hich cover selected strategic area 


Mr. SHepparp. Further questions? 


AUTOMATIC CRYPTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. One of you gentleme n stated that one of the reasons 
why there had to be an increase in communications was because of 
automatic crypto. Tell me about it. 

Captain Fitz-Parrick. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. We have just been discussing automatic crypto 
machines, which is one of the items calling for an increase in your 
servicewide communication activity set out in budget activity No. 2. 

If I understood you correctly, Captain, you state this equipment is 
ready for production. That makes it a little difficult for me to 
understand the testimony of yesterday where research and develop- 
ment asked for funds to develop automatic cryptographic machines. 
If you have them there seems to be no need to be spending money on 
research and development. If you do not have it there is no need to 
ask for money. 

Admiral Bruton. This crypto business is a two-way matter. 
You try to get your messages through with the greatest security. 
Someone else tries to break them. You must have a continuing 
research and development program in the crypto business, sir, if you 
want to keep ahead of the other fellow. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that, but the impression I got yester- 
day was that there was not any such equipment now available and 
that is why they had to have the research and development money to 
develop it. You either have it or you do not. 

Admiral Bruton. We have it. 


INTERCONNECTION OF SERVICES’ WORLDWIDE COMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEM 


Mr. Scrivner. One further question: Where does Globecom fit 
into naval communications? 

Admiral Bruton. That is the name of the Air Force system, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where does Globecom fit into Navy worldwide 
communications? 

Admiral Bruton. In this way, sir: The Army and the Navy and 
the Air Force each have worldwide communications networks. They 
are all heavily overloaded now with traffic. They fit in this way: 
At a number of points they interconnect. We have procedures and 
equipment and crypto devices which are completely compatible. We 
handle traffic for each other, handle traffic for other governmental 
departments at various exchange points. That is the general answer 
to your question. 
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DUPLICATION OF WORLDWIDE COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, communications are necessary in this 
day and age of rapid movement, but every year, and it has been true 
as long as | have been on the committee, now some 10 or 12 years, 
communications costs keep going up and up. I don’t know whether 
this would mean the end of it or not, but can you convince me that 
there is not duplication of communications services? I have been 
in perhaps 49 or 50 countries of the world. As I have been about I 
see naval communications centers and then I travel further and 
see some Air Force networks worldwide. Then I go somewhere else 
and here I see the Army worldwide communications. 

I know there is a lot of communication, but what is being done to 
eliminate duplication of these very expensive systems? 

Admiral Bruton. There have been many studies on this subject, 
as you know, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There ought to be. 

Admiral Bruron. We just completed one in recent months which 
is now in the hands of the Secretary of Defense. It is a continuing 
effort with us. We have the Joint Communications Electronic Com- 
mittee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, sir, which has this matter under 
continuing study. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are we getting on it? Have we accomplished 
anything at all? 

Admiral Bruton. Yes, sir. We have a long record of instances 
where we have observed possible duplication and eliminated it. We 
have what we call parallelism, where we have point-to-point circuits, 
Army, Navy, Air Force, to the same place. If you go into it you will 
find they are all heavily loaded. You can’t eliminate any of the cir- 
cuits and still do your business. 

Also, sir, we provide channels in each of the services’ communica 
tions system to each other. The Navy provides channels to the Army 
and Air Force. They do the same for us. We provide channels for 
other Government agencies. This is a continuing study in the Office 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense. I think we 
have the problem under control, sir. The fact of the matter is, sir, 
that the demands and requirements for rapid communication are 
growing every year. The traffic volume is way up in all services. 
The crypto problem is difficult. This is true in the military services; 
it is true in industry and commerce. People are making more use of 
rapid communications every day. 

Mr. Scrivner. When the transcript comes down, put in a few 
examples of where you have eliminated some duplication, and if you 
can put any value on it, tell us what, if anything has been saved. 
This communications bill is getting to be terrific. 

Admiral Bruton. I agree, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you add transportation and one or two others, 
I don’t know where we will be one of these days. 

Admiral Bruton. We will do that for the record. 

(The information requested follows:) 


QO eet ee ees a oO 
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MeasurES TAKEN To Avor Duptiication AMona ARMED SERVICES 
CoMMUNICATIONS 


In August 1957, the Joint Chiefs of Staff reported to the Secretary of Defense 
that although some parallelism exists in certain military point-to-point communi- 
cation channels, this condition is caused by operational requirements and the 
considerations of dispersal, reliability, and capacity, and does not constitute 
duplication. 

he above report was based upon an intensive review of worldwide military 
communication facilities, conducted by the Joint Communications-Electronies 
Committee under the direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This review cites a 
large number of concrete accomplishments effected to obtain optimum integration 
and maximum economies in military communications. It is not possible imme- 
diately to attach an estimate of dollar savings to these accomplishments because 
of the many considerations involved; however, several examples are: 

(1) Joint military characteristics agreements for many items of communications 
equipment have been developed, leading to greater standardization and consequent 
savings in equipment procurement costs. 

(2) Provisions to serve the communication needs of the Navy were incorporated 
into the Army plans for communication installations at Asmara. 

(3) Agreements have been reached among the services whereby over 550 
activities are now being provided communication service on a cross-servicing 
basis (an agency of one service is served by the facilities of another service). 

(4) A uniform message format and joint military characteristics has been 
established for military automatic teletype switching centers which insures inter- 
service compatibility; reduces the complexity and initial cost of equipment; 
improves circuit utilization; and prevents unnecessary parallel transmissions. 

(5) Based upon the principle of primary interest and ease of logistic support, 
and in the interest of economy of land, facilities, and personnel, each military 
department was designated as the management service in specified geographic 
areas for the construction and operation of communication systems utilizing the 
principle of ionospheric scatter. The requirements of each military department 
are to be provided by equitable distribution of channels, regardless of so-called 
ownership. 


Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparp. Further questions on my left? 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have some information. 
Perhaps we might start as to the responsibilities of the national 
security group. 

Admiral Bruton. This is all off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


CHANGE OF NAME OF PORT LYAUTEY 


Mr. Fioop. This probably doesn’t come to your shop, anyhow. 
Somebody ought to bring it to Navy’s attention topside. I notice 
all throughout this report you have Port Lyautey. The Moroccans 
have changed that name to something else. I don’t know the new 
name. It will be hard for the Navy not to call it Port Lyautey, but 
since Morocco is a sovereign kingdom, don’t you think somebody in 
the Navy better soon find out what the new name of the place is 
you are working at and don’t insist it is Port Lyautey? You know 
how the Moroccans are. It will be tough. It will probably be called 
Port Lyautey for the next hundred years by the Navy but officially, 
before there is a note of protest or something, this should be taken 
care of. 

It seems a little delicate. Some smart guy would get a stripe or 
something by changing that name. He would be a hero, I guess. 


22217—58——_67 
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HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE 










Mr. SHepparp. We will take up budget activity No. 3, “Hydro- 
graphic Office,” reflected on page 49 of your justifications. You will 
find the page with the information attached thereto on page 54, [| 
see in 1948 you had $11,043,000. Your estimate in 1959 is $11,473,000 
which indicates an increase. 














NEED FOR MISSILE PROGRAM 





I would like to ask at this time what is the need for the Navy’s 
missile program in the Hydrographic Office. 

Admiral Daniex. I am Admiral Daniel, the hydrographer, 

You are interested in the Hydrographic Office part in the Navy’s 
missile program. Speaking off the record, if I may, sir— 

Mr. SHepparp. Very well. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
















NAVAL OBSERVATORY 












Mr. SHepparp. Next is budget activity No. 4, reflected on Page 
55 of your justifications under the title “Naval Observatory.” 

In 1958 you had $819,000, 1959 estimate $836,000, reflecting an 
increase of $17,000. What is the need for the $17,000? 

Captain McDona.p. An increase of $8,000 for 2 additional man- 
years of employment. Additional positions are instrument makers 
formerly paid by Bureau of Ships, an increase of $2,500 for travel 
of 3 astronomers to the meeting in Moscow, an increase of $6,500 
for increased cost for printing, maintenance work and equipment 
procurement. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Questions on the item, the gentlemen on my right? 

Mr. Anprews. No questions from me. 

Mr. Suepparp. The gentlemen on my left? 

Mr. Manon. No questions. 













Support FOR INTERNATIONAL PROJECTS 






Mr. SuHepparp. On page 59, under budget activity No. 5, we find 
“Support for international projects.” In 1958 your budget was 
$5,382,000. Your estimate in 1959 is $4,926,000. That reflects a 
decrease of $456,000. Information is reflected on pages 63, 67, and 71 
of the 3 aspects present. Give us a general statement. 

Captain Sanps. There is an increase of $39,000 for replacement of 
office furniture and equipment for the Naval Advisory Group, Korea, 
which is beyond economical repair, an increase of $22,800 for de- 
pendent schooling costs due to the increased number of students, a 
decrease of $3,000 due to the reduction of 2 positions at the Naval 
Mission, Brazil, an increase of $8,200 for increased automotive vehicle 

requirements at the naval missions. 

In island government administration there is a total increase of 
$42,000 in fiscal year 1959. This is antincrease of $9,000 for increased 
requirements for special maintenance projects. The principal projects 
planned for fiscal 1959 are rehabilitation Maui well No. 4 and repairs 
to the primary road system to Saipan. 
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An increase of $33,000 for replacement of automotive and construc- 
tion equipment, a decrease of $565,000 in fiscal year 1959 for support of 
unified commands consist of a decrease of $8,000, representing a 
reduction in maintenance and operating cost for the commander in 
chief, Atlantic, a decrease of $679,000 resulting from a decrease in 
civilian personnel communication services, and supplies and equip- 
ment at the following Pacific commands: 

Commander in chief, Pacific, Hawaii, $94,000; commander, United 
States Forces, Korea, $400,000. 

Mr. Suepparp. List the balance in the record if you will, please. 

Captain Sanps. Very well, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES IN Bupget Activity No. 5 


The remaining items are: 

A decrease of $185,000 in the cost of operating the headquarters, commander, 
United States Forces, Japan. 

An increase of $122,000 for special projects for the Taiwan Defense Command, 
primarily for rehabilitation of buildings. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE ADVISORY GROUPS 


Mr. Suepparp. What expenses of the military assistance advisory 
groups are not covered by the mutual assistance program? 

Captain McDona.p. We refer that to Admiral Peterson, please. 

Admiral Pererson. I am Director of Pan American Affairs and 
Military Advisory Groups. 

The MAP program does not cover welfare, recreation, and such 
things. That has to be covered by servicewide operations. 

Mr. SHepparp. That is the only difference? 

Admiral Prerrerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Questions, gentlemen on my right? 

Mr. AnpREws. No questions, 

Mr. Ritey. No questions. 


OVERSEAS SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, as you know, last year when marking 
up the bill we had great discussion about overseas schools in the 
branches of the service. I made a special point this last year of 
visiting many, many overseas schools in different branches. There 
are, as you know, as we all know, a number of extremely serious and 
important problems in connection with the administration of these 
overseas schools, Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Are we going to talk about that problem separately? It would 
appear to me to be better to talk about it at one time as far as they are 
all concerned. 

Mr. Manon. When will we hear about that, General Moore? 

General Moore. We will have a presentation with respect to that 
when we get to the language in the latter part of the bill. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is the time to take care of it. 
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STUDENTS AND TEACHERS IN SCHOOLS FOR MAAG 


Mr. Tuomas. Give us a breakdown of this $246,000. Where is this 
to be spent, and for how many items? 

Captain McDona.p. Could we submit that information? 

Mr. Tuomas. I would like a rough idea of it. How many students 
and teachers, and where are they? How long is the term of school 
et cetera? : 

Captain McDonaup. The number of pupils, sir, is 1,168, in 1959 
the total cost is $330,000, of which $84,000 is reimbursable. ; 

Mr. Tuomas. Where is this broken down? Where and how is it 
spent? How many teachers are there? 

Captain McDonacp. It is spent in the following countries—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Can you put your finger on your justification? 

Mr, SaeprarD. Where is the breakdown in your justifications? 

Captain McDona p. It is not broken down in the justifications. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me the civilian probably works more 
directly with this than the captain does. It seems to me he could give 
us a better story. 

Mr. Norpianp. There is a long list, Mr. Chairman. I think it 
would be more appropriate to submit it for the record. 

Mr. Manon. Tell us something about it. 

Mr. Norp.anp. We have students at MAAG Cambodia, MAAG 
Denmark, MAAG France—— 

Mr. Tuomas. How many are there in MAAG Denmark? How 
many students and teachers are there? What is the compensation of 
the teachers? Give us the total dollars worth for your $330,000, will 
you, please? 

Mr. Norpianp. In MAAG Cambodia we have 1 pupil; It costs 
$240. MAAG Denmark, 10 pupils at $275 apiece. 

Mr. Tuomas. Who will instruct them for $240? That is reasonable 
enough. You have | teacher for 1 student? 

Mr. Norpianpb. Iam not sure what the arrangement is in Cambodia. 

Admiral Pererson. They go to private schools and things like 
that, unless there is a sufficient number of students to form a school, 
which there isn’t in a great number of places. They just go to a 
private school and pay this amount of money, sir. 

Mr. THomas. You can’t do any better than that, can you? What 
is the biggest number of students you have in any one place, and what 
is the name of the place and how many teachers do you have there and 
what do you pay the teachers? 

Mr. Norpianp. In Taiwan the Navy operates 4 schools for a total 
of 383 pupils. I think we have 14 schoolteachers. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the total cost of it? 

Mr. Norpuanp. The total cost is $137,880. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is pretty expensive; is it not? 

Mr. Norpianp. In the Netherlands we have 10. 

Mr. Tuomas. What does that cost? 

Mr. Norpianp. The 10 pupils cost $300 each; in Norway we have 
13, at $260 each; Portugal 15——— 

Mr. Tuomas. That is cheaper than you can send them at home. 

-Mr. Forp. If I may ask a question—— 

Mr. THomas. Go ahead. 
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Mr. Forp. The limitation in the existing law, if my recollection is 
correct, is $245 per pupil on a worldwide average? 

Mr. Norpianv. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. What is the worldwide Navy average? 

Mr. Norptanp. I don’t have the worldwide Navy average. The 
average in this appropriation is $282. 

Mr. Forp. This is what part of the total Navy worldwide average? 
Is it a small part or a big part? 

Mr. Norpianp. I would guess this would be a small part. I don’t 
have the total figures. 

Mr. Fioop. This problem is primarily, of course, the Army prob- 
lem. The big school problem is an Army problem. One of the items 
is going to be that overall average per head per pupil by law, and there 
is a long list of problems, including salaries, vacation time, recruiting 
of teachers. It is going to be a major problem. It isn’t so much 
Navy. It is chiefly Army. 

Mr. Forp. The Army budgets total overseas program, as I recall 
it, is around $14 million a year. 

Mr. Ostertac. How do you determine the amount that should be 
paid:on the part of the Government or the Navy in each individual 
case? 

Mr. Norpianpv. That is determined by the Secretary of the Navy, 
sir. 

Mr. Armsrrona. It might be helpful for the committee to know, 
Mr. Chairman, that we have a civilian official in the Navy Comp- 
troller’s office who is fully briefed on this and prepared to talk to it 
from the standpoint of the navywide program. 

Mr. FLoop. I would like to have him up when we go into the state- 
ment of General Moore’s people later on. 

Mr. Suepparp. He should be made available. 

Mr. Armstrona. He will be. It is centralized in the Navy Comp- 
troller’s office for the total activity of the Navy in this respect. 

Mr. Fioop. Is this the right place to inquire about emoluments to 
naval attachés? 

Mr. Suepparp. No. 


OFFICIAL ENTERTAINMENT FUNDS FOR MILITARY ASSISTANCE ADVISORY 
GROUPS 4 


Mr. FLoop. What about the MAAG personnel? Is this the budget 
item which determines and appropriates entertainment emoluments 
for MAAG personnel? 

Mr. Tuomas. The $14,000 worth. 

Mr. FLoop. It must be some place. I see here entertainment. 

Admiral Brarpstey. Isn’t that in the MAAG appropriation? 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t know. I am concerned with this problem. I 
want to discuss with you people, if this is the right place to discuss it, 
the amount of money we give to our MAAG Navy people for enter- 
tainment purposes when on foreign stations. 

Admiral Perrerson. That is under the MAAG program, sir; the 
United States naval missions are under this program. That is 
entirely different. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT FOR MAAG 


Mr. Tuomas. Administrative support is here for $114,000. 
Mr. Fioop. This is administrative support only? 

Admiral Prtrmrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I wanted to talk about the other subject. 
Mr. Forp. May I ask a question? 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Ford. 


OFFICIAL REPRESENTATION 


Mr. Forp. Project 9-B, official representation; isn’t that it? 

Captain McDona.p. That is for all Navy. 

Mr. Fioop. If you use the word “representation” in the same way 
the State Department uses it, that is exactly what I am talking about, 

Admiral Brarpstey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You mean official representation which is interpreted 
for this purpose, allocations or representations made to naval per- 
sonnel. 

Captain McDona.p. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what I am talking about. Is this in this 
budget? 

Mr. SHepparp. That comes in budget activity 9 which we hope to 
come to in the next 10 or 15 minutes. Further questions on budget 
activity 5? 


ISLAND GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 





_ Mr. Ostrertac. Under 5-—B, island government administration, 
Captain, that is a total of $1,032,000. Does that cover all of the 
island governments for which the Navy is primarily responsible for 
administration? 

Captain Sanps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHzpparp. Administratively speaking it does. 
Mr. Ostrertaa. I had in mind administrative expense. 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. SHepparp. We will turn to budget activity No. 6, ‘‘Depart- 
mental administration,” reflected on page 73 of your justifications. 


In 1958 your estimate was $19,673,000, in 1959 the potential estimate 
is $19,478,000, which reflects a decrease of $195,000. 





OFFICE OF ANALYSIS AND REVIEW 








What is the office’s purpose of the Office of Analysis and Review, and 
compare this work with comparable offices in the Army and Air Force, 
if you can. If you can’t at this time, provide it for the record. Are 
you prepared to do it now? 

Mr. Wauturr. I am Frank Waller, Comptroller, Administrative Of- 
fice. The Office of Analysis and Review was established in fiscal year 
1953. This serves a twofold purpose. It advises the Secretary of the 
Navy on requirements evaluation and reports to the Under Secretary 
of the Navy in connection with performances appraisal. 

The staff is a small office with 25 people presently on board. Its 
fiscal support has been roughly level for the last 3 fiscal years. 
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Mr. SHepparD. I wish you would expand in the record on the com- 
parability of Navy’s function in that field with that of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force when the record comes down to you. 

(The information requested follows:) 


CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE PURPOSE AND FUNCTION OF THE OFFICE OF 
ANALYSIS AND Review, DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, WitH Srmiiar OFrrices 
IN THE DEPARTMENTS OF THE ARMY AND THE AIR ForcE 


Pursuant to a Department of Defense directive, the Office of Analysis and 
Review, a civilian staff agency responsible to the Secretary of the Navy, was 
established in December 1952, for the purpose of evaluating requirements for 
personnel, materiel of all kinds, and public works on behalf of the Secretary. 
The Office is a part of the Executive Office of the Secretary. Subsequently, the 
Secretary directed the Office to perform a second function, systematic appraisal 
of the program progress of the bureaus and offices accountable to the Under 
Secretary for their performance. Both of these functions, requirements evalua- 
tion and program progress appraisal, are performed in the Army and in the Air 
Force. 

There are significant differences between the internal organizations of the 
Secretariats of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. For this reason, the functions 
described above are not performed by identical offices in each of the military 
departments. Furthermore, the civilian staffs in the offices of the Under and 
Assistant Secretaries of the military departments vary in size and function. 

For requirements evaluation purposes, the Army has also established an Office 
of Analysis and Review responsible to the Under Secretary. It is assisted by 
requirements review staff of the Assistant Secretaries. Civilian staff of this 
character is not available in the Offices of the Assistant Secretaries of the Navy. 
The Air Force has not formally established such an office. In the Air Force the 
function of requirements evaluation is the collective responsibility of the Under 
and Assistant Secretaries. The function is performed by a new Deputy for 
Requirements Review in the Office of the Under Secretary and by specified 
deputies of the Assistant Secretaries. 

Unlike the Navy, the requirements evaluation organizations of the Army and 
the Air Force do not conduct formal progress reporting and appraisal. The 
function is performed elsewhere within departmental headquarters, together with 
other financial, statistical, and predominately military progress reporting. 

The foregoing differences in organization, staffing patterns, and assignments 
preclude a precise comparison of offices performing the functions of requirements 
evaluation and program progress appraisal in the military departments. Never- 
theless, total staffs performing these functions are approximately the same size. 


JUSTIFICATION OF DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION ESTIMATE 


Mr. Sueprarp. Please insert page 92 in the record, Mr. Reporter. 
I wish you would expand the table to include military personnel, both 
officer and enlisted, gentlemen. 

(The page referred to follows:) 
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OFFICE OF LEGISLATIVE LIAISON 


Mr. SHepparp. Last year you testified 22 officers and 17 civilians 
were transferred from JAG to the Office of Legislative Liaison. This 

was expanded to 27 civilians in fiscal year 195 57. What was the in- 
crease in military personnel, both officers and enlisted, upon this 
transfer? 

Mr. Watuer. The military personnel allowance in fiscal year 
1937— 

Mr. Suarearo. You mean ’57, don’t you? 

Mr. Water. 1957, yes, sir, 32; and for fiscal year 1958, 32; and 
in fiscal year 1959, we ‘plan an increase of 8, for a total of 40. 

Mr. Forp. For what office was that, sir? 

Mr. Watuer. The Office of Legislative Liaison. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL IN OFFICE OF LEGISLATIVE LIAISON 


Mr. SHepparp. Last year you budgeted $112,000 for the Office of 
Legislative Liaison, including 22 positions and 21 man- years. In 
action taken by this committee and confirmed by the Congress, the 
request of two additional man-years of civilian employment over fiscal 
year 1957 was specifically denied. 

Now your justification shows that your civilian man-years for fiscal 
year 1958 is 24, an increase of 5, not 2, over fiscal year 1958. What 
is the reason for this discard of a specific congressional directive? 

Mr. Watter. The staff of the Office of Legislative Liaison was not 
increased until after a careful review had been made by the Secretary 
of the Navy 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Just a moment. This committee, particularly the 
acting chairman at the moment, are not interested in the reviews. 
We are asking you a direct question as to why you flagrantly dis- 
carded the mandate of Congress. We want the answer from some- 
body here. We don’t care who it is. 

Mr. Armstronea. I think, Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to 
assume responsibility for looking into that and furnishing a record to 
you. Iam not familiar with this myself. 

Mr. SHepparD. Why can’t we have the answer now, Mr. Armstrong? 

Mr. Armstrona. I am not familiar with it, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Isn’t there someone in this group that has to do 
with this problem that can tell us why and upon what premise this 
procedure was followed, when the mandates were so clearly spelled 
out in this report, on page 62, to which I have referred? 

Mr. Armstronea. Yes, sir. I wasn’t familiar with that. 

Mr. Suepparp. It should have been approved by somebody 
your shop. 

Mr. Armstrona. I wish I could give you the answer. I had the 
impression the gentleman wasn’t able to. I wanted to be sure 
that you got it. 

Mr. Suepparp. Admiral Beardsley, can you comment upon this? 

Admiral Brarpstey. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Was that limitation in the report or the bill, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. SHepparp. The report. 

Mr. Scrivner Perhaps we must put it in the bill. 
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Mr. SuepparD. Please go into that and supply the information 
for the record. I want it very definitely who is responsible within 
the Department for issuing the orders that controverted the desires 
as clearly spelled out by the Congress. 

Mr. Armstrona. We will undertake to do that. 


NEED FOR OFFICE OF LEGISLATIVE LIAISON 


Mr. SHepparp. How did the Navy manage to get along for years 
without a separate Office of Legislative Liaison and suddenly find 
that it required a new office with more personnel and a full-time officer 
of flag rank? Who can answer that question? 

Mr. Armsrrona. I do not know the answer to the question because 
it involves the knowledge of history of a period when I was not here. 
I would like to say that I believe the staffing of the Office of Legisla- 
tive Liaison is directly in relationship to the inquiries and services 
that we receive from the Congress, the House of Representatives and 
the Senate. 

Mr. SHepparp. I would like to suggest to the gentleman, because 
of the fact that he has not occupied his position too long and I would 
not want to take advantage of that, that the workload is the factor 
involved. I doubt, if you evaluate the load of the past as against that 
of the present, you will find a sufficient justification there for that in- 
crease. Of course, the more people you have contacting congressional 
offices the more requests you are going to receive and the greater the 
workload. 

Mr. ArmstronG. I am certainly prepared, sir, to look into it with 
an open mind and to respect the fact that you know a lot more about 
it than I do. 

As to the question of the officer being of flag rank, my reaction is 
it is appropriate to have flag officers in “direct contact with the Con- 
gress because they speak w ith authority. 

Mr. Anprews. I think the Army and Air Force have had a so-called 
flag rank officer at the head of their Legislative Liaison Office for 
many years. 

Mr. Suerparp. I think perhaps that may be true. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASES IN PERSONNEL IN OFFICE OF LEGISLATIVE LIAISON 


Mr. SuHepparp. How do you justify these increases in view of the 
overall Navy cutback in officer and civilian personnel and what 
Admiral Burke has referred to as the low manning level in the fieet? 
Where is the comparability between these operations that we have 
just been discussing? I am talking about increased personnel i in this 
particular division. Does anybody here care to give us an opinion 
or answer on this aspect? 

Mr. Armstrona. Mr. Sheppard, I believe it is my responsibility to 
doso. Iam prepared to do so although not spe cifically at the moment 
because I am going to have to look into it. I must say in response to 
this line of inquiry that Admiral Beardsley has just shown me the 
report of the committee last year which I had not seen before. I am 
fully in accord with the observations you make. We will try to get 
you some data on the workload of this office because I am not in 
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accord with the philosophy, speaking for myself, of violating an in- 
struction contained in the report of the committee. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I think it worthy of your consideration because this 
reflects a 25 percent increase approximately. 

Mr. Armstrona. I will say for the record I am surprised to find this 
and I am embarrassed I had not found out about it before. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Please list for the record by bureaus or offices the 
number of personnel both civilian and military assigned on a full-time 
or part-time basis to the legislative liaison work. Will you please. 

Mr. Armstrrone. That will be done. 

(In reply to the specific questions of the committee, the following 
information is submitted:) 


(a) The Navy Department regrets that an administrative oversight places it in 
the position of having disregarded a congressional directive. By fiscal year 
1958, the workload in the Office of Legislative Liaison had increased to the point 
where considerations of economy as well as efficiency demanded additional staffing, 
A point was reached where efforts to handle congressional legislative, investigative, 
and constituent matters were requiring civilian and military overtime work at 
a rate where the economy of operation, as well as the morale and efficiency of the 
office were rapidly declining. Prior to hiring additional civilian employees, it 
was intended that congressional approval should be obtained in order to permit 
the reprograming of SWON funds to finance the required expansion, but due to 
@ misunderstanding this was not done. 

(6) The responsibility for issuing the orders to expand the Office of Legislative 
Liaison beyond that approved by Congress lies with the Secretary of the Navy. 
The expansion was necessary to cope with a 130 percent workload increase. 

(ec) Prior to June 1956, there was a Legislative Division, an Investigative 
Division and a small liaison activity within the Office of the Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy. While these divisions were adequate to handle the legislative 
and investigative load at that time, they were not adequate to handle the liaison 
load. Congressional inquiries to the Department of the Navy were receiving 
slow and inefficient treatment. There was considerable criticism by the Congress 
of Navy handling of liaison, as compared with that of Army and Air Force. 
As a result of this situation, and to permit the Judge Advocate General to devote 
his full time and attention to areas which are his major responsibility, such as 
military justice, the Secretary of the Navy decided to move the legislative, 
investigative, and liaison activities out of the Office of the Judge Advocate 
General and place them in a new Office of Legislative Liaison directly under the 
Secretary of the Navy. A flag officer was assigned to the position of the Chief 
of Legislative Liaison. 

(d) The expansion of the Office in Legislative Liaison has been necessitated by 
the vast increase in bills, investigative inquiries and constituent correspondence 
originated by the Congress and requiring Navy action. The records of corre- 
spondence show that in 1956 fiscal year, 5,784 written congressional communica- 
tions of all types were addressed to the congressional liaison divisions then in the 
office of Judge Advocate General. During 1957 fiscal year, 11,931 written con- 
gressional communications requiring Navy Department action were addressed 
to the Office of Legislative Liaison and during fiscal year 1958, there will be a total 
of 13,400, assuming the continuation of the rate experienced in fiscal year 1958 to 
date. This recorded 130 percent increase in workload has been absorbed with a 
50 percent increase of civilian manpower, from 16 to 24 man-years (17 to 26 
positions) and a 45 percent increase in military allowances from 22 to 32. Thus, 
a workload increase of 130 percent has occurred with a 49 percent increase in staff 
allowances. (At the present time there are 10 military personnel on board in 
excess of the current allowance, or a total of 42 which amounts to a 74 percent 
increase in staffing, both civilian and military). 
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(e) Listed below are the civilian and military personnel assigned on a full- or 
art-time basis to legislative liaison work in the bureaus and offices of the Navy 
epartment: 


Office of Naval Research: 
Military: 0. 
Civilian: 2. 

Bureau of Ships: 
Military: 0. 
Civilian: 6. 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery: 
Military: 0. 
Civilian: 1. 

Office of Industrial Relations: 
Military: 0. 
Civilian: 1. 

Office of Naval Material: 
Military: 0. 
Civilian: 1. 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts: 
Military: 0. 
Civilian: 6. 

Bureau of Ordnance: 
Military: 0. 
Civilian: 4. 

Bureau of Aeronautics: 
Military: 0. 
Civilian: 3. 

Bureau of Naval Personnel: 
Military: 3. 
Civilian: 4. 

The intent of the Secretary of the Navy in 1956, in setting up the Office of 
Legislative Liaison, was in the interests of economy and efficiency to centralize 
the broad responsibility for conduct of Navy Department business with Congress 
in one office. The Office of Legislative Liaison has done this and has absorbed 
the increased workload primarily within that office. This has permitted a rela- 
tively small number of people to be engaged in liaison matters in the various other 
offices and bureaus of the Navy Department. 

(f) There has been a tremendous increase in congressional correspondence 
during the past 2 years. Congressional concern with the increasing defense 
budget and increasing international tensions and with declining national economy 
has led to greatly increased legislative proposals, to greatly increased congres- 
sional investigations and to greatly increased. congressional inquiries of a con- 
stituent nature. As indicated above, there has been a 130-percent increase in the 
workload of the Office of Legislative Liaison as presently constituted above that 
of its Judge Advocate General predecessor. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there any questions on my right, pertaining 
to budget activity No. 6? 

Mr. Armstrona. I do not want to be guilty of intruding upon your 
patience, but I went to observe on this record right now that the 
workload of this office is not entirely within the control of the Navy 
Department because as inquiries come in from the many Members 
of the Senate and House they have to be handled. I am not sure we 
are entirely in control of the matter. When an inquiry does come in 
from a Member it naturally has to be handled. 

Sir, in regard to the flag officer I have personally observed the 
performance of that flag officer since I have been in the Navy, and 
[ have seen many days when he has been in the Navy Department 
before 8 o’clock in the morning and left at 7 o’clock in the evening. 
I believe in regard to the observations about that flag officer it is a 
very hard working job. 

Mr. Suepparp. i had no idea of criticizing the gentleman other 
than the fact that it does seem rather out of the ordinary to have 
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an increase of this character because it reflects inc onsistency as to 
the presentations we have had heretofore. The workload is composed 
obviously from the Members of Congress and Members of the Senate, 
I grant you that. But the workload in hypothetically 1953, 1954, 
1955, 1956, shows an average of some type. It will have ups and 
downs but I mean on the year basis. My question is: Has this 
particular past fiscal year had such tremendous increase over and 
above the workload previously indicated.to justify this? 

Mr. Armstronea. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEepparD. There is a large question in our minds here as to 
whether it does, sir. 

Mr, ARMSTRONG. I will endeavor to get that information. Insofar 
as I have influence in the Navy Department, I assure you the instruc- 
tions of this committee in this regard will not be violated. 


RESPONSES TO CONGRESSIONAL QUERIES 


Mr. Fioop. One thing I like about the Navy is no matter what 
hour of the day or night or what day of the week, Sunday, holidays 
or anything else, if you call up no matter where you are on the tele- 
phone to the Pentagon you always get some responsible, intelligent, 
2 or 3 striper to talk to. He takes care of your problem. That way 
no branch does as well as the Navy. The Army have a system, you 
-all on an emergency at 3 o’clock in the morning or holiday, you get 
some halfwit civilian clerk who is barely literate in any sense of the 
word and if you hang on long enough you will pick up a duty officer, 
I never found that trouble with the Navy at any hour of the day or 
night and I call at all hours of the day or night on that emergency 
business. It could not be better. But that has nothing to do with 
these silly letters that O’Henry at his worst would never subscribe 
to that are transmitted from those boilerplates and sent up here in 
bales by carrier Perse in reply to supposedly intelligent office staffs 
of Members of Congress. At that you are as bad as anybody else 
and you are all bad. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are there any further questions on my right, 
gentlemen, on budget activity 6? On my left? 


PRINTING AND RELATED Costs 


We will pick up budget activity No. 7, having to do with printing 
and related costs reflected on page 93 of the justific ations wherein I 
find that in 1958 you estimate $300,000, identical to that of this year. 


PRINTING PLANT AT NEW ORLEANS 


What is the justification for the continuation of the printing plant 
at. New Orleans, La.? 

Mr. Spence. I am A. N. Spence, Director of Publications, Navy 
Department. 

We, sir, have a printing plant at New Orleans, La. It is a very 
small one. It meets only the short-run requirements of the adminis- 
trative offices that are located in New Orleans or in the Sth Naval 
District headquartered at New Orleans. We have the district head- 
quarters there, the naval station, naval supply activities of the naval 
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station records center. It produces only their short-run production, 
multilith, mimeograph, that type that you cannot buy commercially. 

Mr. Suepparp. Please put the costs, number of personnel involved, 
and the workload, and as to why it might not be done on an outside 
contractual basis, ‘put that in the rec ord please. 

Mr. SPENCE. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Navy Printinc PLtant, New Or.eans, La. 


The total printing requirements for naval activities in the New Orleans area 
amounts to $395,155 of which requirements in the amount of $296,400 are met by 
the United States Government Printing Office and the commercial] printing indus- 
try. The balance of printing production requirements at a cost of $98,755 and 
requiring 7 personnel are furnished by the Navy printing service plant in New 
Orleans, La., which was approved by and is regularly reviewed by ‘the Congres- 
sional Joint C ommittee on Printing. 

A recent analysis of the operations and workload indicates the larger production 
requirement is for reproduction-type services requiring 4- to 6-hour delivery, 9 
percent of the productive effort is duplicating work with an average of 24-hour 
delivery, and 9 percent of the productive effort is addressing and mailing opera- 
tions. Of that material produced by the plant which can be classified as printing 
there is an average run of 700 copies with a maximum prod iction time of 3 days. 
The variables of this printing with respect to trim size, number of pages, quantity, 
production operations required, classification, and many vdditional technical 
considerations requires a diversity of equipment and pr d iction processes to 
manufacti1re the products which few small printing concerns can provide and 
larger printing concerns would be required to obtain a higher return of their equip- 
ment investment than could be secured from this category of work. Audits 
have shown that 64 percent of this work is valued at less than $10 per job. The 
alternative of subcontracting the various steps of production to several small 
printing and binding concerns inserts a delaying factor and additional direct and 
indirect costs which precludes the ability to meet the Navy requirements and 
achieve economy in printing. 

Mr. SHepparp. Has the printing replacement program requested 
here been approved by the Joint Committee on Printing of the 
Congress, if you know? 

Mr. Spence. Sir, in our working relations with the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing and the Appropriations Committee it is normal 
practice to come first to the Appropriations Committee with a shop- 
ping list. That shopping list has been discussed with the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. They are conversant with the contents. 
Then I come here for the appropriation. Then we go for individual 

oe 
actions for individual plants by letter from the Secretary to the chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

Mr. SHepparp. In other words, you have followed the formula of 
procedure? 

Mr. Spence. I have, indeed, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Are there : any questions upon budget activity No. 

! ny right? Gentlemen on my left? 

7? On my right? Gentlen my left? 


FreL_p SERVICES 


We will proceed with budget activity No. 8, reflected on page 100 
of your justifications, “Field services.” The 1958 estimate is 
$14,521,000, 1959 is $15,125,000, which reflects an increase of $604,000. 
I wonder if you will explain for the committee the cause of the increase 
of $604,000 in the areas where the increase is applied. 

Mr. Water. There are 4 areas of increase in the ‘Field services” 
subhead of the appropriation: One very small one, $34,000, for the 
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Fleet Home Town News Center operation, a $500,000 increase to 
continue the planned expansion of the Navy area audit offices, a 
$48,000 increase in the patents programs, $411,000 for installation, 
maintenance, and repair of training equipment, the latter 2 programs 
under the direction of the Chief of Naval Research. 

Mr. SHepparp. I see. What will those increases incorporate 
insofar as personnel is concerned or bodies? What proportion would 
that reflect? 

Mr. Water. In the case of the Navy area audit offices there is an 
increase of 80 positions. With respect to the programs in research 
it is 20. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Does that cover the total increases reflected dollar- 
wise in personnel? 

Mr. Water. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Covering all the projects you have just referred to? 

Mr. Water. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Are there any questions upon this item, gentlemen, 
on my right? 

PATENTS ON ITEMS DEVELOPED BY NAVY 


Mr. Norre.u. I would like to ask a question on page 101. Evi- 
dently the Army as well as Navy and Air Corps have a lot of things 
you have to develop. My question is whether some concern is going 
to get this item patented. What are you doing about that if any thing? 

Captain Merscrr. I am Capt. A. B. Metsger, Deputy Chief of 
Naval Research. 

Where we have work going on under contract, sir, we take out the 
patents under existing rules and regulations in the name of the Govy- 
ernment in order that we may have the right to use that patent if we 
have paid for the work under which the invention has been developed. 

Mr. Norre tv. In other words, if you have made something, you : 
protect the Government as far as the Navy is concerned? ! 

Captain Merscrer. We protect the Government; yes, sir. | 

Mr. Norrewy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are there any further questions on my right? 


PERSONNEL INCREASES IN NAVY AREA AUDIT OFFICES 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Secretary, in the program, ‘‘Navy area audit 
offices,’ I notice you have an increase of 80 positions or 51 man-years. 

Mr. Armsrrona. Yes, sir, 84 in the internal audit. 

Mr. Anprews. That is a program the Navy started several years 
ago? 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANprews. You started out from scratch. Do you expect to 
increase this employment level in that office? 

Mr. Armstrona. It is my understanding that we do intend to in- 
crease it. It has been my understanding that has been in accordance 
with the reports of this committee. We have been at some pains to 
increase it because qualified auditing personnel are not easy to obtain. 
We have been in some difficulty maintaining this audit program which 
I consider to be extremely important from the standpoint of protec- 
tion of the Government. 

Mr. Anprews. I agree. For next year you expect to have 1,086 
auditors? 
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Mr. ARMSTRONG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. What figure do you have in mind to complete this 
project? 

Mr. Armstronea. I do not have a figure, Mr. Andrews, because a 
part of our problem is in recruiting qualified auditors. I wish I could 
answer it but I just do not know. 

Mr. Anprews. If you could get them, do you have a figure as to the 
number you need? 

Mr. Armstronec. One of our staff members suggests 1,450 but I 
would not want a year or so from now to look back on this answer as 
binding us. It might be that this committee would suggest more and 
that we would suggest more. 


REDUCTIONS IN PROCUREMENT COSTS FROM ACTIVITIES OF NAVY AREA 
AUDIT OFFICES 


Mr. AnprREws. Could you tell us briefly and if not supply for the 
record the money that this office has saved the Navy since it was first 
created? 

Mr. ArmstronaG. Since the beginning? 

Mr. ANDREws. Yes. 

Mr. ArMstTrROoNG. Yes, sir; we will supply that. 

Mr. OstertTAG. Page 120 of the justifications has such a table. 

Mr. AnpRews. I would like to have that table inserted in the record 
at this point. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is so ordered. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Reductions in procurement costs 


Millions 

Actual: of dollars 
pee oer 19661... 5 ose. bio 2k tia A eee 
Fiseal year 1956 _ ~~ soins ae pete GET tes Rese ork oddest 166 
Fiscal year 1957 __-__- amine cpnisitja ts eicanipletpaede nated: liad nS as teem ee 148 


Since the assumption of the contract audit function in December 1953, by the 
Comptroller of the Navy, reductions in procurement costs have totaled $552,- 


990,000. 
Mr. Anprews. That is all. 
Mr. SHepparp. Are there any further questions from my right? 


USE OF MICROFILM IN PRESERVING NAVY RECORDS 


Mr. Foon. I was thinking of this. To what extent, if any, and how 
was it balanced in cost on saving of leases, square footage, et cetera— 
you know how widespread even at the small townhall and county 
courthouse level microfilming has become—to what extent has the 
Navy gone in progressively in microfilming of all of these old and back 
records that you must keep available for many, many reasons? 

Mr. Dwyer. My name is Edmund Dwyer, Chief of Navy Manage- 
ment Office. The Navy has exhaustively gone through its old records, 
and in most cases these records are stored in the records centers 
and are destroyed after 4, 6, 8, or 10 years. A number of years back 
we did microfilm many of the old records; however, in auditing it we 
found it to be much more expensive and discontinued about 95 
percent of such work. 
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Mr. Fioop. So for economic reasons or even service reasons there 
is no value to the Navy in microfilming to any great extent? 

Mr. Dwyer. For this purpose there is no great value, but micro- 
filming for some new methods and techniques, such as specifications 
and engineering drawings has proved extremely beneficial. 

Mr. Foon. For limited special purposes? 

Mr. Dwyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Firoop. But for the whole thing you have proved there is no 
value to it? 

Mr. Dwyrr. That is correct, with respect to old records. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are there any questions on my left? 


FLEET HOME TOWN NEWS CENTER 


Mr. Ostrrrac. Under 8-C, Fleet Home Town News Center, a 
most laudable service, and I am glad to go on record applauding its 
purpose and accomplishments. However, I wonder in view of the 
decrease in personnel and also in the laborsaving machinery which 
you have programed, why there is an increase in your budget require- 
ments in this particular field. 


HIGH SCHOOL NEWS SERVICE 


Mr. Water. Mr. Ostertag, it is primarily due to the establish- 
ment last year and the continued expansion of another activity at 
the Fleet Home Town News Center that we call the high school 
news service. It is an educational program that disseminates infor- 
mation on all of the military services. 

‘Mr. Armstrona. Mr. Ostertag, the high school news service covers 
Army, Air Force, as well as Navy and Marines, but we fund it com- 
pletely. They do not pay any of it. 

Mr. Ostrertac. That is entirely a Navy responsibility? 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes, sir. I have personally visited this Fleet 
Home Town News Service and high school news service and I consider 
it to be one of the most important morale building activities in the 
Navy. 

Mr. Osrerrac. I agree with you. I have had some experience 
with this service and I have observed how it functions. I think it 
is a wonderful program. In view of reduction in personnel and 
modernization, my inquiring was intended to learn why, it requires 
more money. 

Mr. Armstrona. Actually the level of funds for the Fleet Home 
Town News Service is the same but it is because of this high school 
service that has been added to it. That has a lot to do with our 
recruiting. We get that high school news service into 8,000 high 
schools throughout the United States. 

Mr. Mituer. That is to assist in recruiting for all services? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Yes, sir, it gives information to the teachers in 
the schools, principals of the se hools, and it is put out on the bulletin 
boards and made available. It has had a very fine effect on recruit- 
ing. It covers the four different services. 

Mr. Mituer. All done by you? 
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Mr. Armstrona. Yes, sir, we do it all. It is in an old tar paper 
shack, in Great Lakes. I think it is one of the best things in the 
Navy. f 
NUMBER AND PERSONNEL AT AUDIT OFFICES 


Mr. Ostertrac. Under 8—D, audit, my question has to do with the 
number of locations or audit offices. Has that number been increased 
or will that number be increased as a result of your operation? 

Mr. Armstrona. No, sir. 

Mr. OsrertaG. It will be primarily personnel to be assigned to 
the several offices already in existence. 

Mr. ArmstronG. That is correct, 

Mr. Ostertac. That is all. 

Mr. Tuomas. I wonder if the Secretary will have inserted in the 
record at this point the location by name of the offices and number of 
employees. Do you have a list you could read into the record at this 
point? 

Captain Arkinson. Based on estimated strengths in 1959, Boston 
135, New York 182, Philadelphia 136, Washington 122, Norfolk 29, 
Jacksonville 37, Chicago 146, San Francisco 87, Los Angeles 132, San 
Diego 49, London 16. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many offices is that ali together? 

Captain Arkinson. Eleven, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Ten in the United States, one overseas? 

Captain Arkinson. That is right. 

Mr. Ostertac. In comparing the list that you have just read with 
the list and tabulation which was presented last year, I note there is 
an increase of cone office which is located at Jacksonville, is that 
correct? 

Captain ArKINsoN. Yes, sir, 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. Suerparp. Pick up budget activity No. 9 reflected on page 
137 of the justifications. As reflected here you estimate for 1958, 
$10,451,000; for 1959 the request is $11,152,000, an increase of 
$701,000. 

[ wish you would explain what is contemplated in project No. 9-C, 
extraordinary military expenses, as such. 

Admiral Lowrance. I am Rear Admiral Lowrance, Office of Naval 
Intelligence. 

Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS ON NAVAL INTELLIGENCE PERSONNEL 
AND ASSIGNMENTS 


Mr. Suepparp. At this point I wish Mr. Sanders would read for the 
benefit of the committee page 63 of the report. There are certain 
paragraphs there I would like to have presented. 

Mr. Sanpers. Report on the Department of Defense appropria- 
tion bill, fiscal year 1958: 


The committee desires that the Navy review the present policy relative to the 
length of tours of duty for personnel assigned to naval intelligence billets with 
the view of stabilizing these assignments and, if practicable, lengthening them 
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where this is necessary. In this same area of operation, consideration should be 
given to strengthening the training of such personnel in foreign languages, custo 
and other essential characteristics of the areas in which they will be stationed. 

Mr. SHepparD. What has been done relative to what Mr. Sanders 
has just read? 

Admiral Lowrance. I would like Captain Bernet to speak to that, 
It has mostly been done internally in the Navy to lengthen tours and 
standardize language qualifications. 

Captain Berner. In regard to length of tours the Secretary of 
Defense is in process of firming up a policy which covers tours at all 
overseas stations and as far as ONT is concerned that will give us out 
of 46 attaché posts, 27 with a 3-year tour and 19 of a 2-year tour 
which is a considerable increase in tenure overseas for ONT. 

Mr. SHepparp. What have you done relative to the suggestions in 
the report in the language aspect and the other attributes that were 
read to you? 

Captain Berner. With respect to language training, we have in- 
creased the number of courses and students at the Naval Intelligence 
School and we have people going to the Army Intelligence School at 
Monterey to take languages out there within the limitations of the 
Bureau of Personnel’s money. The Bureau of Naval Personnel is the 
agency which is responsible for all training. 

Mr. SuepparD. What has been done in the customs and other 
essential characteristics in the area? Are you improving that? 
Have you improved it? What do you contemplate doing relative to 
that portion of the suggestion? 

Captain Berner. We have improved it, sir. We have instituted 
a 2-weeks course at our Intelligence School at Anacostia for all out- 
going attachés and assistant attachés which covers the customs and 
the language and the local people in each case in line with the Presi- 
dent’s friendship program and other programs. 

Mr. SHepparpD. Have you followed the suggestions that were 

eflected in the report long enough so that you are in a position now 
to tell us whether or not the suggestions have reflected beneficially? 

Admiral Lowrance. They have. Insofar as possible we have 
followed them and they have been beneficial. The main thing is 
getting the people orde red in here long enough to get them trained 
and money to train them but the suggestions have been most beneficial. 

We have prepared a brief report which I would like to include in 
the record at this point. 

(The report referred to follows:) 


AcTION TAKEN BY THE DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy To Compriy WITH THE 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 


1. The committee requested the Navy to review its policy relative to the 
length of tours of duty for personnel assigned to naval intelligence billets with the 
view of stabilizing these assignments and, if practicable, lengthening them when 
necessary. The Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force are preparing 
joint recommendations on standard uniform tours for submission to the Secretary 
of Defense. Henceforth, tours of duty in naval intelligence billets without the 
continental limits will be stabilized at a length coequal with those served by 
intelligence personnel of the other services. 

2. The committee also requested that consideration be given to strengthening 
training in foreign languages, customs, and other area characteristics for personnel 
ordered to naval inte lligence billets overseas. All practicable steps have been 
taken within the Office of Naval Intelligence to improve the training offered to 
such personnel. 
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Indoctrination of attaché personnel commences as soon as orders are cut. 
Contact is established as quickly as possible by a letter directly from the Director 
of Naval Intelligence and by the issuance of detailed instructions and bibliog- 
raphies by the Training Branch. Officers are encouraged to commence language 
training and area study immediately. Formal training is provided during the 
period of indoctrination at the Office of Naval Intelligence. Government and 
private language schools, as appropriate, are now used to insure that all officers 
who do not possess the essential language proficiency at the time of reporting for 
indoctrination, study the language prescribed for the country in which they will 
be stationed. A special attaché training course has been established to provide, 
for the first time, formal training in collection techniques as well as intensive 
research into the culture, geography, history, and social-political structure of the 
appropriate area. The briefings at the Office of Naval Intelligence, which have 
been critically reviewed and streamlined, currently present technical instruction 
pointed toward the peculiar requirements of the individual billet and complete 
area training with a comprehensive review of current conditions and trends. In 
addition, existing provisions remain in effect to assist personnel in continuing 
language study after arrival on station. 

3. Further improvements in language and area training for naval intelligence 
personnel will require: 

(a) The availability for assignment to naval intelligence billets of officers with 
previous intelligence experience. The growing pool of Naval Intelligence School 
graduates will provide, in future years, additional officers who have studied 
intelligence on a postgraduate level, and who have had one or more tours of duty 
in intelligence. Many of those officers, as the result of their training and ex- 
perience, will possess language qualifications. 

(b) A lengthened period of indoctrination at the Office of Naval Intelligence. 
Because a significant number of officers who report for indoctrination have had 
little or no previous intelligence training or experience, it is not always possible 
to provide these officers with the desired level of training in the time presently 
available. However, extension of the indoctrination period is precluded at 
present by the Navy’s personne! situation and the overall time limit permitted for 
indoctrination plus a standard uniform tour of duty, under current career manage- 
ment policies. 


Mr. SHepparpb. Are there any questions with reference to budget 
activity No. 9 on my right? 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Fioop. I am concerned about the question of representation 
allowances for any of the Navy people. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES 


WITNESSES 
CAPT. A.S. MILLER, USN, DIRECTOR, NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES 


.J. SITAR, BUDGET OFFICER, NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES 


HON. J. SINCLAIR ARMSTRONG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

REAR ADM. GEORGE F. BEARDSLEY, USN, ASSISTANT COMP- 
TROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


_ Mr. Manon. Let us go to the last item in the Navy budget. That 
is the naval petroleum reserve. We will insert the green sheets and 
pages 1 through 4 of the justifications in the record. 

(The sheets referred to follow:) 
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Program and financing 


1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 





-| 
| 
Program by activities: | 


1. Naval petroleum reserves and related de Seay. be $160, 996 | $665, 000 $1, 528, 000 

2. Naval oil shale reserves____. ; : 213, 000 
Bi) Oe CME I CRRIOND onc ih nko re tke ccanc dense 134, 363 | 160, 000 155, 000 
winnie i acpaiatinncamsit nents 
a MO cease silk sel Solas dl ipikain Inbal erie eettaioens ~ 508, 35 9 | 825, 000 | 1, 683, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance r no longer available... S 174, 641 |-- | : 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) _.......-- a 683, 000 825, 000° 1, 683, 000 


| 


Object classification 


a allt acacia elena ll ieee: atic ——- == 
| | ‘ . 
1957 actual | 1958 estimate | 1959 estimate 


Total number of permanent = 16 | 15 








) 15 
Average number of all employees. -- | 13 | 15 15 
Number of employees at end of year- --_- Se penal 15 | 14 15 
Average GS grade and salary pooh ne 8.2 $6,007| 8.4 $6,031| 8.6 $6,055 
Average salary of ungraded positions___. Res : ee 3, 909 | 3, 878 3, 882 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions. - 77, 563 92, 200 | 93, 600 
Other personal services. ---- 2, 302 | 1, 600 1, 600 
Total personal services-_- siuee ; pigeakticl 79, 865 | 93, 800 95, 200 
02 Travel. 10, 929 | 14, 000 | 14, 000 
04 Communication services 1, 597 1, 900 1, 900 
06 Printing and reproduction-. az. f : es 727 | 1, 300 | 1, 300 
7 Other contractual services... .-_- : alae jetiiacataee 405, 219 | 697, 600 1, 554, 200 
08 Supplies and materials_. o 7 ; atl 6, 223 | 6, 500 | 6, 500 
09 Equipment. : - | 3, 604 | 4, 000 | 4, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions_.- ye Bes, ie 5, 800 | 5, 800 
15 Taxes and assessments__-. ncalosdunda siateael 195 | 100 100 
Total obligations__..-- ; i ae A le 508, 35 59 | 25, 000 | 1, 683, 000 


Appropriation introduction 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1957 | 1958 1959 











Total direct obligations . ac $508, 359 $825, 000 $1, 683, 000 
Net adjustments 174, 641 


“4 








Appropriation or estimate : ‘s oh ae 683, 000 825, 000 1, 683, 000 








The “Naval petroleum reserves”’ appropriation provides funds to carry out the 
provisions of the act of June 4, 1920, as amended (70A Stat. 457; 10 U.S. C. 7421 
et seq.), which directs the Secretary of the Navy to explore, prospect, conserve, 
develop, use, and operate the naval petroleum reserves for the production of 
petroleum when required for national defense. 

The appropriation estimate provides: 

$1,387,000 for operation of Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 (Elk Hills Field) 
in California to maintain this reserve in a condition of readiness to produce on 
short notice in time of national emergency; 

$41,000 for administration of oil and gas leases on Navy’s leased lands in 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 2 (Buena Vista Hills Field) in California; 

$100,000 for operation of Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 3 (Teapot Dome) in 
Wyoming to prevent drainage of oil from the reserve; and 
$155,000 for administration of the naval petroleum and oil shale reserves. 
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Statement relating appropriation estimate to current appropriation 


1957 appropriations (including supplementals) __.._.__....___.___~ 
1958 budget estimates (including amendments and supplementals 


submitted to Congress) 


1958 appropriation in annual act 


Net comparative transfers 


Total comparative 
Deductions: 
Director 


Subtotal 
Additions: 
Additional funds for N 


new obligational authority for 1958 
Reduction in expenses for operation of the Office of the 


‘aval Petroleum Reserve No. 1___- 


$683, 000 
825, 000 


Increase in drilling program on Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 3- 
Adjustment for minor deductions and additions 


Total estimate for 1959 


Activities 


1. Naval petroleum reserves and related de a nt 


2. Naval oil shale reserves__..__.-- 


3. Field administration ---..... ee 


SN a sik eb atebnstiveiadiiaiieh esegis 


Analysis by activities 


1958 


| 
$665, 000 | 


825, 000 


Deductions 


. 160, 000 | 4 


5, 000 


Additions 


$863, 000 


863, 000 | 


825, 000 


825, 000 
5, 000 
820, 000 


813, 000 
50, 000 


1959 
$1, 528, 000 


155, 000 


l, 683, 000 





Summary y of obligations Py budget activity 


Budget activity 


| Naval petroleum reserves and related development 


| Naval oil share reserves 
| Field administration 


Total direct obligations...........- 


Fiscal year 1957 
Income 
Expenses 


Net income 
Inception to June 30, 1957 
Income 


Expenses 


Net income 





1957 


Financial statement 


Petroleum | Petroleum 
Reserves Reserve 
Nos. l and 2 No. 3, 
California Wyoming 


$15, 142, 740 
1, 693, 876 


13, 448, 864 704 


162, 790, 644 
75, 176, 996 


6, 104, 759 


87, 613, 648 4, 999, 606 


actual 


$160, 996 
21; : 000 
134, 363 


508, 359 


1, 105, 153 


| 
1958 
| estims A 


$665, 000 


160, 000 


825, 000 


Petroleum 
Reserve 
No. 4, 
Alaska 


47, 410, 606 


1959 
estimate 


$1, 528, 000 


155, 000 | 


1, 683, 000 


Oil shale 
reserves, 
Colorado 
and Utah 


$213, 000 


Difference, 
(+) or (—) 
1959 com- 
| pared with 


1958 


4+-$363, 000 


—5, 000 


+858, 000 


$15, 143, 444 


, 988, 876 
3, 154. 568 
58, 895, 403 

, 124, 123 


, 771, 280 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. Proceed with your statement, Captain Miller. 

Captain Mitier. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the naval petroleum reserves appropriation provides funds to carry 
out the provisions of the Naval Petroleum Reserve Act which directs 
the Secretary of the Navy to explore, prospect, conserve, develop, 
use, and operate the naval petroleum reserves for the production of 
petroleum when required for national defense. 

_ For fiscal year 1959, $1,683,000 is being requested for the follow- 
ing activities: 

1. Operation of Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 in California in 
order to maintain the reserve in a state of readiness to produce upon 
short notice in time of national emergency, and to produce a limited 
quantity of oil from the shallow oil zone of the reserve to prevent the 
loss of oil due to water encroachment and oil migration in certain 
areas of this zone. 

2. Supervision of oil and gas leases on Navy’s leased lands in Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 2 in California. 

3. Drilling and production of offset wells in Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve No. 3 in Wyoming to prevent drainage of oil from the reserve 
by private operations along the eastern boundary of the reserve. 

4. Departmental and field office administrative expenses and em- 
ployment of petroleum consultants. 

During fiscal years 1957 and 1958, obligations were greatly reduced 
due to the availability of unexpended cash balances of prior year funds 
to cover the major portion of costs during those years. During 1958 
the unexpended cash balances will be spent, making it necessary to 
request an appropriation for 1959 to cover all costs during the year. 
As a result, the appropriation request for 1959 is $858,000 higher than 
1958 obligations and $1,174,641 higher than 1957 obligations. The 
increase in the 1959 request does not reflect increased costs during the 
year, but rather reflects the use of unexpended cash balances during 
1957 and 1958. 

From fiscal year 1916 through fiscal year 1957, an income of 
$168,895,403 was derived from the naval petroleum reserves. Ex- 
penditures in connection with the reserves during the same period 
total $124,124,123. Income from the reserves during fiscal year 1957 
amount to $15,143,444, and it is estimated that during fiscal years 
1958 and 1959 income will total $16 million per year. This income 
is derived primarily from the sale of Navy’s share of production from 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 and the sale of royalty production 
from Navy’s leased lands in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 2. Income 
from the reserves is deposited to the miscellaneous receipts account 
of the United States Treasury and is not available for the funding of 
operations on the reserves. 

To provide a supplemental supply of oil for use during national 
emergency periods, Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 (Elk Hills field) 
in California has been developed and is being maintained in a state 
of readiness to produce approximately 175,000 barrels of oil daily. 
There are 971 producible a din in this field which contains, on the 
basis of recent engineering estimates, more than 1 billion barrels of 
recoverable oil as of January 1, 1958. 
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REASONS FOR INCREASE IN REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. What are the reasons for the increases in this appro- 
priation? 

Captain Mriiuer. As I understand the question, sir, it is under 
budget activity No. 1; $863,000 is the increase. 

Mr. Manon. Right. 

Captain Miuuer. The increase of $863,000 in budget activity No. 1 
consists of an increase of $813,000 in the Naval Petroleum Reserve 
No. 1 project and an increase of $50,000 in the Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve No. 3 project. 

The increase for reserve No. 1 is required to offset unexpended 
balances which were available to cover the greater portion of fiscal 
year 1958 costs under this project. 

Mr. Manon. How much was it? 

Mr. Sitar. $1,010,282 was carried over into 1958, sir. 

Captain Miuuer. $1,010,282 of 1958 costs under this project will 
be paid from unexpended balances of funds from prior years. 

Navy’s share of costs in reserve No. 1 are estimated at $1,584,000 
for 1958, and $1,387,000 for 1959. 

Costs during 1959 will be reduced $197,000. 

This reduction reflects decreased costs for the pilot water injection 
project on the south flank of the shallow oil zone. 

The increase of $50,000 for reserve No. 3 provides for the drilling 
of about six more offset wells in 1959 than will be drilled during 1958. 


OIL SHALE RESERVE IN COLORADO 


Mr. Manon. What work are you doing in connection with the oil 
shale reserve in Colorado and what funds are requested for this work 
for fiscal 1959? 

Captain Mitter. We are doing no work whatever with regard to the 
oil shale reserves in Colorado and we have requested no funds for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Wicetesworts. $16 million is the income you anticipate in 
1959? 

Captain Miuier. Yes, sir. 


INSPECTOR IN COLORADO 


Mr. Manon. What is the job of the inspector in the State of 
Colorado? What does he do? 

Captain Mititer. We have retained the Inspector’s Office at a cost 
of $5,000 a year primarily because of proposed work on reserve No. 3 
which comes under his jurisdiction. That is in Wyoming. 

Also we are not quite certain of what disposition is desired of the 
facilities located on the naval oil shale reserves or whether any addi- 
tional work should be done there. 

Rather than close the office and open it later we decided to retain 
it in operation. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sanders, will you develop information with 
respect to language? ; 

First, are there further questions on naval reserves? 
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NAVY INTEREST IN OFFSHORE PETROLEUM RESOURCES 


Mr. Fioop. Do you have any right to be interested in offshore 
operations of any kind for the Navy’ 

Captain Minter. None me a sir. 

Mr. FLtoop. You mean you have no right or you have none? 

Captain Miiiter. We have no operation or interest in any offshore 
lands. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not? 

Captain Miter. Because we are confined to naval petroleum re- 
serves. There are no naval petroleum reserves located in the sub- 
merged lands. 

The only possibility = offshore operations would be off Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 4, and that is in the Arctic Ocean. That is 
the only area in which we have a naval petroleum reserve adjacent 
to the sea. 

Mr. Fitoop. Who gives birth to a naval petroleum reserve? Is it 
Congress? 

Captain Miuuer. Either by act of Congress or Executive order of 
the President. 

Mr. Fioop. So if there were oil to be obtained in offshore areas 
and if the Navy is interested in oil there is no reason why, first, the 
President by Executive order could not create offshore reserves for 
the Navy; or, Congress can do that and you can do the same thing? 

Captain Miiuer. It is true that the President or the Congress 
could create offshore reserves for the Navy. 

Mr. Fioop. But that has not — done? 

Captain Miutuer. It was done by President Truman just prior to 
his departure from office. 

Mr. Fioop. For the Navy? 

Captain Mituer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What happened to that? 

Captain Miuuier. It was subsequently returned to the States, I 
believe, by sone Submerged Lands Act. I am not acquainted with 
that field, I just know it no longer belongs to Navy. 


HISTORY OF NAVAL JURISDICTION OVER OFFSHORE PETROLEUM 
RESOURCES 


Mr. Fioop. I would like you to place in the record the history 
of any efforts being made by ‘the Executive or by Congress to reserve 
for the United States Navy or for the Department of Defense, Navy 
is more your concern, any Navy petroleum reserves on any offshore 
fields for the use of the United States Navy. 

Captain Mituer. The only effort being made is a bill (H. R. 8935) 
introduced by Congressman Vinson in the last session of Congress. 
This bill would establish Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 5 offshore of 
California, including the Islands of San Nicholas, San Miguel, and 
Prince Island and an area of submerged lands surrounding these 
islands. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you place in the record at this point the history 
of the one you mentioned which President Truman set up some 
place and what happened to it? 

(The information requested follows:) 
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HistoRY OF JURISDICTION OF THE Navy Over THE SUBMERGED LANDS OF THE 
CONTINENTAL SHELF 


By Executive Order No. 10426, dated January 16, 1953 (18 F. R. 450), entitled 
“Setting Aside Submerged Lands of the Continental Shelf as a Naval Petroleum 
Reserve,” the President ordered that: 

“SECTION 1. (a) Subject to valid existing rights, if any, and to the provisions 
of this order, the lands of the Continental Shelf of the United States and Alaska 
lying seaward of the line of mean low tide and outside the inland waters and 
extending to the furthermost limits of the paramount rights, full dominion, and 
power of the United States over lands of the Continental Shelf are hereby set 
aside as a naval petroleum reserve and shall be administered by the Secretary of 
the Navy. * * * 

“Sec. 4. Executive Order No. 9633 of September 28, 1945, entitled ‘Reserving 
and Placing Certain Resources of the Continental Shelf Under the Control and 
Jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior’ (10 F. R. 12305), is hereby revoked.” 

Section 10 of the Submerged Lands Act of May 22, 1953 (67 Stat. 33, 43 U.S. C. 
1301-1315), provides that: 

“Sec. 10. Executive Order No. 10426, dated January 16, 1953, entitled ‘Setting 
Aside Submerged Lands of the Continental Shelf as a Naval Petroleum Reserve,’ 
is hereby revoked insofar as it applies to any lands beneath navigable waters as 
defined by section 2 hereof.”’ 

Similarly, section 13 of the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act of August 7, 
1953 (67 Stat. 470, 43 U. S. C. 1831-1343), provides that: 

“Sec. 13. Naval petroleum reserve executive order repealed.—Executive 
Order No. 10426, dated January 16, 1953, entitled ‘Setting Aside Submerged 
Lands of the Continental Shelf as a Naval Petroleum Reserve,’ is hereby revoked.” 

By Executive Order 10525 dated April 1, 1953, entitled ‘‘Transferring From 
the Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary of the Interior Interest in and Control 
Over Certain Funds,’ the President ordered that all moneys collected and 
deposited in the Treasury by the Navy under Executive Order No. 10426 be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior to be expended or 
deposited as provided for in the Submerged Lands Act, supra, and the Outer 
Continental Shelf Lands Act, supra. 

In view of the above, it can be seen that the Navy no longer has any interest 
in the submerged lands of the Continental Shelf. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Sanpers. Would you discuss language changes, please? I 
think the members have them in front of them so there will be no 
need to turn to the subcommittee prints. 

Admiral Bearpstey. We are requesting language changes in eight 
separate appropriations: 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVY 


The transfer of funds from the Navy industrial fund and Marine Corps stock 
fund to this appropriation head has been made and this authority is no longer 
necessary. 

Proviso limiting pay of active duty officers as Governor of the Naval Home 
deleted since made permanent in fiscal year 1958 language. 

Additional funds for this appropriation head are authorized to be transferred 
from the Navy stock fund. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, NAVY 


_ The citation ‘‘Act of August 13, 1946” deleted to reflect codification in title 10, 
United States Code 6908. 


MARINE CORPS PROCUREMENT 


Basic procurement language reinstated with a limitation on procurement of 
passenger motor vehicles and an additional word ‘‘missiles’’ added to define better 
the scope of this appropriation head. No funds were appropriated for this head 
in fiscal year 1958. 
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AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 
The word ‘“‘missiles’’ added to define better the scope of this appropriation head, 
AIRCRAFT AND FACILITIES 
Fiseal year ‘‘1959”’ has been added in lieu of ‘‘1958”’ for transfer to the Weather 
Bureau. 
SHIPS AND FACILITIES 


In the transfer language the appropriation head has been changed to ‘Operating 
expenses Coast Guard, 1959,” to identify the proper appropriation and fiscal year, 
PROCUREMENT OF ORDNANCE AND AMMUNITION 

The words “including missiles’ have been added to define better the scope of 
this appropriation head. 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 
The words “defense housing projects’ have been deleted; the maintenance and 
operation of these projects is assumed by management activities in the same man- 
ner as public quarters. 


Procurement of passenger motor vehicles during fiscal year 1959 limited for 
“replacement only.” 


ADDITION OF WORD ‘MISSILES’? TO APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


Mr. Manon. Are you sure in all cases you have added “missiles” 
to more appropriately define the purpose of the appropriation, 
Admiral? 

Admiral Brarpsiey. These are the appropriations where we are 
currently buying missiles. We have bought missiles before and you 
might argue we do not need it. The decision was made to add the 
word to the title. 

Mr. Manon. Was that made in order to make it harder for Congress, 
perhaps, to do some reducing in these items because missiles are 
popular and it would be difficult to reduce missiles? 

Admiral BEarpsiey. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Or it is easier to add to. 

Mr. ArmstronG. No; that is not the reason. 

Mr. Osrertac. Will it keep each category in its proper place, 
missiles versus aircraft? 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Admiral Brarps.tey. This brings the actual language up to the 
content of the appropriation bill. 

None of these are major or controversial. 


COMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Manon. I see nothing controversial here. 

This concludes our hearing on the Navy budget. We may, of 
course, want you people before us again in connection with problems 
and questions which might arise. . 

We want to compliment the Navy on the fine presentations you 
have made and on your cooperation at all times. You have presented 
an interesting and important story of Navy responsibilities and 
requirements. We will give all these matters our very best attention 
and consideration. 

Admiral Beardsley, you have been here with us right along and you 
have been very helpful. You have done a good job. 
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We have had General Moore here and he has been very helpful. 

I make particular reference to Assistant Secretary Armstrong. Mr. 
Secretary, you have been very faithful in your attendance and always 
helpful to us. I want to thank you for your assistance to the com- 
mittee in these very important hearings. 

Mr. Armstrona. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I would 
like to say on my own behalf and also in behalf of all of the Navy wit- 
nesses, from Secretary Gates and Admiral Burke and General Pate on 
down, that we have been most appreciative of the work of yourself, 
Mr. Sheppard, and Mr. Sikes in the chair, and the attentive work of 
all the members of the subcommittee. 

We believe, as was testified to at the beginning of these hearings, 
that this is a fine, well-prepared budget, and we will be hopeful that 
it will receive the favorable consideration of the subcommittee. 

Thank you very much. 


POSSIBLE DECREASES BY CONGRESS 


Mr. Manon. Do you feel there might be areas where decreases could 
safely be made by the C ongress? 

Mr. Armstrona. Mr. Chairman, I personally do not. I would not 
recommend any changes. 

Mr. Manon. If it develops as a result of changing conditions that 
we can make some alterations, will you notify the committee? 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would take it on yourself to notify the 
committee. 

I know there are some increases that will be in the making that will 
be submitted to us. 

Mr. Armstronc. Those that are presently under consideration in 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Manow. Thank you very much. 


COMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Armstrona. I also would like to say, Mr. Chairman, in 
behalf of the members of my staff that they have reported to me that 
they have had excellent working relations with the staff of this 
subcommittee. We appreciate that very much. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 

We will be seeing you again. 
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APPENDIX 


The following is in further response to Mr. Sheppard’s question on 
page 325: 


ANNUAL OPERATING Costs oF PaTrRoL PLANES ASSIGNED TO NAvaL AIR TRAINING 
CoMMAND 


The annual costs to operate patrol planes assigned to the Naval Air Training 
Command for student training are listed below for fiscal years 1958-59. These 
costs include gas, oil, and consumable supplies for line maintenance but these do 
not include overhaul costs of airframes or engines. 


| 


Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 


Model 
Average 


| 
| Average 
number | Cost 


| 
| 
| number 


operating operating 


P2V ieab bee i thd 46 | $1, 194, 675 | 21| $570,901 
| Dane Bien 3| |" 86,657 | 10 349, 745 
13 313, 665 | oe 


62 | 1,594, 997 | 31 | 920, 646 


1 Replaces PBM. 


(The following statement was referred to on p. 378:) 


BriEF DESCRIPTION OF THE PERMANENT (Mirror) Type Opricat LANDING 
SYSTEM 


The permanent-type optical landing system consists of a curved surface mirror 
mounted in a frame located on the left side of an airfield runway near the point 
of desired touchdown. Outlining this mirror are 10 red lights which flash inter- 
mittently to warn the approaching pilot that his approach is dangerous and that 
he should take a wave-off. Six green datum lights are mounted on each side of 
the mirror to form a horizontal reference bar. Eight source lights located 150 
feet from the mirror are directed toward the mirror in such a way that the pilot of 
an approaching aircraft sees a single bright orange light reflected in the mirror. 
When he maintains the proper glide angle, the light image will remain in the center 
of the mirror nearly to the touchdown point. Light intensity is controlled by the 
number of source lights operating. Power source is provided by regular station 
power from a control vault. Runway selection and brightness control is also 
available in the operations tower by means of remote-control panels. 


(The following information was requested by Mr. Sheppard and 
Mr. Scrivner on pp. 548 and 549:) 


AVAILABILITY OF FiscaL YEAR 1958 Funps ror EXPENDITURE 


When the fiscal year 1958 budget was considered by the Congress last year, 
Department of Defense expenditures for fiscal year 1958 were estimated to total 
$38 billion. During the last 6 months of fiscal year 1957, however, expenditures 
were running at a rate in excess of $40 billion per year. Accordingly, at the 
outset of the current fiscal year, a thorough reevaluation was made of the various 
Department of Defense programs in order to bring expenditures more closely in 
line with the estimates presented to the Congress. 

The funding levels for activities financed by annual accounts were resolved 
early in the year, and the initial apportionments released funds for the first 6 
months for all such accounts. With respect to research and development, the 
initial apportionments released funds for the year as a whole except for approxi- 
mately $150 million which was initially reserved pending further review of the 
programs. Upon completion of this review, the remaining amounts were appor- 
tioned in full in October. 
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Procurement funds were initially apportioned on an interim basis equivalent to 
approximately 15 percent of the program for the year as a whole, with the under- 
standing that additional funds would be released as soon as the detailed procure- 
ment schedules and programs had been reviewed and realined as necessary. 
This process was to have been completed by approximately mid-September but 
took somewhat longer than anticipated. Accordingly, additional amounts were 
apportioned in October and again early in November for the period through 
December 31, 1957. During December, funds were apportioned for the second 
half of fiscal year 1958, with the exception of $1.2 billion in Army procurement and 
production funds, which were released by the Bureau of the Budget in mid- 
January. In the case of construction, funds are apportioned in increments 
throughout the year as various elements of the program are firmed up. By mid- 
March virtually all construction funds had been apportioned. For the defense 
program as a whole, more than 98!¢ percent of the total amount planned for 
apportionment in 1958 was already apportioned by mid-March 1958. 

The defense program as presently planned will require expenditures totaling 
$38,861 million in fiscal year 1958, compared with the $38 billion estimated in 
the 1958 budget. Although the Department of Defense did succeed in reducing 
its expenditures about $1 billion below the rate prevailing during the second half 
of fiscal year 1957, it did not prove feasible to reduce to the $38 billion level. In 
order to preclude any action which might have adversely affected essential ele- 
ments of the defense program, the President in his fiscal year 1959 budget 
increased the Defense Department expenditure estimate for fiscal year 1958 by 
$861 million—to $38,861 million. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


APPORTIONMENT PROGRAM, FiscaL YEAR 1951 


Section 630 of the Defense Appropriation Act, 1951, provided that during fiscal 
year 1941, appropriations, funds, and contract authorizations, available for mili- 
tary functions under the Department of Defense, would not be subject to the 
apportionment process. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE FUNDS PLACED IN RESERVE BY THE PRESIDENT IN 
FiscaL YEAR 1950 anno Mape AVAILABLE IN FiscaLt YEAR 1951 


The President’s budget message for fiscal year 1951, transmitted to the Congress 
on January 3, 1950, contained the following statements: 

“* * * the estimate of obligational authority for the 1951 program of the 
Department of Defense, including certain obligations in 1951 from 1950 authority, 
is $13 billion, as compared with $14.2 billion recommended for 1950 in the budget 
a year ago * * *,” 

“* * * Tn order to avoid the creation of forces involving commitments over a 
period of years beyond what we could reasonably expect to provide, I have had 
placed in reserve certain authorizations for the current year which were provided 
primarily for the expansion of the Air Force.” 

“* * * Of this obligational authority expected to be required in 1951, $11.4 
billion is appropriations and $1.4 billion is contract authorizations, both requiring 
action by the Congress. In addition, $873 million is to come from appropriations 
and contract authorizations which were placed in reserve in 1950 and are available 
for 1951 needs.”’ 

The $873 million referred to in the President’s budget message was comprised 
of the following elements: 


] 
Contract Cashappro- | Total new 
| authority | priations | authority 


Air Force: 
Aircraft and related procurement... Sanam | $726, 151,000 |_. $726, 151, 000 
Research and development ‘ $22, 461, 000 22, 461, 000 
Navy: Aircraft and related procurement __ 124, 797, 000 124, 797, 000 


22, 461, 000 873, 409, 000: 


Total. ; pean ated 850, 948, 000 
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When the fiscal year 1950 budget was submitted to the Congress, the President 
requested a total of $4,674,721,770 in new authority for the Air Force. This 
request was based on an Air Force structure of 48 groups. In acting on the 
budget request, the Congress made reductions of $120,500,000 applicable to the 
48-group program, but provided $735,754,000 in additional authority for increas- 
ing the structure of the Air Force to 58 groups. This resulted in a net increase 
in new obligational authority for the Air Force of $615,054,000 over the President's 
budget request. 

On October 29, 1949, the President signed H. R. 4146, which made appro- 
priations for Department of Defense military functions and issued a statement 
discussing the fact that ‘‘* * * the Congress has increased authorization by the 
Air Force by more than $615 million above the 1950 budget recommendations,” 
This statement concluded with the following direction: 

“T am therefore directing the Secretary of Defense to place in reserve the 
amounts provided by the Congress in H. R. 4146 for increasing the structure of 
the Air Force.’’ 

In July 1949, the President established a budget ceiling of $13 billion for Depart- 
ment of Defense new obligational authority in fiscal year 1951. Accordingly, it 
was decided to start work immediately to adjust the fiscal year 1950 programs to 
a $13 billion level so as to permit an orderly transition through the year to the 
levels that were established for fiscal year 1951. These efforts were gotten under- 
way while the fiscal year 1950 budget was still under consideration by the Congress 
and a number of the program adjustments were reported to the Congress and were 
reflected in the appropriation action taken by the Congress. Thus, the $873 
million referred to in the President’s budget message for fiscal year 1951 includes 
not only the funds provided by the Congress the preceding year to increase the 
Air Force structure, but also additional amounts placed in reserve as a result of 
changes in the fiscal year 1950 program to tie in to the $13 billion budget ceiling 
established for fiscal year 1951. 
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